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A Reference Grammar of Russian describes and systematizes all aspects of the 
grammar of Russian: the patterns of orthography, sounds, inflection, syntax, 
tense-aspect-mood, word order, and intonation. It is especially concerned with the 
meaning of combinations of words (constructions). The core concept is that of the 
predicate history: a record of the states of entities through time and across 
possibilities. Using predicate histories, the book presents an integrated account of 
the semantics of verbs, nouns, case, and aspect. More attention is paid to syntax 
than in any other grammars of Russian written in English or in other languages 
of Western Europe. Alan Timberlake refers to the literature on variation and 
trends in development, and makes use of contemporary data from the internet. 
This book will appeal to students, scholars, and language professionals interested 
in Russian. 
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1.1 The Russian language 


1.1.1 Russian then and now 

The present study is a comprehensive description of all aspects (except word 
derivation) of modern standard Russian: its sounds, spelling, grammar, and 
syntax. 

Russian has resulted from a long evolution that can be traced back to the first 
millennium of our era. From the fifth century on, speakers of Slavic established 
settlements over a vast area of Central and Eastern Europe, from the Danube in 
the south to the Elbe in the northwest. In the east, they moved north from the 
Dnepr valley to the Gulf of Finland and the Upper Volga, gradually displacing 
or assimilating the previous Baltic and Finnic inhabitants.! Russian developed 
from the dialects of Slavic spoken in the north of this East Slavic territory. In 
the ninth century, the East Slavic area came under control of Scandinavian 
merchant-warriors. The Christianization of this land in 988 was followed by 
subjugation to “the Mongol yoke” from the thirteenth century into the fifteenth 
century. As the favored agent of the Golden Horde, the once small principality 
of Moscow brought ever more land under its control. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the Mongol yoke was definitively removed, Moscow had become 
the political and ecclesiastical center of the East Slavic lands, and the center of 
the Russian language area. 

Russian is not only a spoken language, but a written language used for all 
cultural purposes. The modern form of Russian took shape over the course of 
the eighteenth century. The morphology and phonology is based on the dialect 
of Moscow. In its vocabulary, syntax, and rhetoric, Russian, while relying on 
native Slavic elements, has a long history of adapting and internalizing foreign - 
Byzantine, French, and most recently English - models. 

Parenthetically, it could be noted that the modern word pyccxuui ‘Russian’ is an 
adjective deriving from the noun Pycs ‘Rus’. According to a venerable etymology, 


1 See Sedov 1982 on the complex archeological record of the East Slavic area. 
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Py¥cb was a descriptive name for Scandinavians that is based on the Germanic et- 
ymon ‘to row’, the Scandinavians being above all oarsmen.’ In East Slavic lands, 
Pycb was used initially for the Scandinavian overlords and their principality 
of Kiev. Over time it was extended to all East Slavic lands. Muscovy appropri- 
ated the name for its political identity, culture, and language as it consolidated 
power. 

Russian is the first language of approximately 150 million people. According 
to an estimate for 2002 the Russian Federation had a total population of 145 mil- 
lion people, among whom 81.5 percent, or 118 million, were ethnic Russians.? In 
the mid-nineties, there were an additional 25 million Russians in the newly in- 
dependent countries that emerged from the breakup of the Soviet Union (Novaia 
Rossiia 1994). Together that would make 143 million ethnic Russians. To that 
figure could be added a substantial though indeterminate percentage of the 
remaining 27 million members of other nationalities residing in the Russian 
Federation. According to recent statistics, the rate of population growth in the 
Russian Federation is negative (—0.33%), from which it would follow that the 
number of speakers of Russian will not increase in the foreseeable future. 


1.1.2 Levels of language 

Russian is a spoken language and a written language. In its written form Rus- 
sian has long been highly codified: grammars, dictionaries, and manuals define 
standards for usage that are enforced in the educational system and through 
editorial practices in publication. Although the Russian tradition is quite clear 
about what usage counts as standard, it does acknowledge the existence of a 
range of varieties, or REGISTERS, from archaic to bookish to standard (normative) 
to colloquial (pa3eoeopHas peus) to substandard and uncultured (npocropeuue). 
The grammar recorded here is the normative grammar of standard, written 
Russian, which is the culturally privileged, and also the most accessible, form 
of Russian. Occasionally, there are asides on usage in less-than-standard or oral 
language, but this study cannot treat colloquial Russian with the same attention 
as the works of E. A. Zemskaia and colleagues,* which have documented the sig- 
nificant differences between spontaneous spoken Russian and formal, written 
Russian. 


2 Possible candidates are Roper, Ropin, former names for Sweden’s Uppland region, and rops- ‘oar’, 
the genitive form used in compounding (Thomsen 1879:99-104, also Vasmer 1986-87:s.v. Pycb, de 
Vries 1962: s.v. r6dr, Schenker 1995:57-60). A form of this etymon was adopted into West Finnic 
languages (Finnish ruotsi ‘Sweden’ and into Slavic, and then found its way into Greek (6@<¢) and 
Arabic (ris) sources from the ninth and tenth centuries. 

3 At: http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook/geos/rs.html#People. 

4 Zemskaia 1973, 1978, 1983; Zemskaia and Shmelev 1984; see also Timroth 1986. 
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Russian has undergone some change since the political and economic tur- 
moil of the late eighties and early nineties, but it is difficult to assess how 
much. Most tangibly, there have been changes in vocabulary.’ Borrowing and 
native derivational processes have produced many new words and word combi- 
nations, leading to macaronic texts: neti-apt ‘nail-art’, WEB-gu3ain ‘WEB-design’, 
Hexuti Oupmuneemckutl gu-gxeu no umenu Graham Mack gu-goxeun ce6e, gu-goxKeus, 
ga Tak u gogugxeusca, uro c paguo ywen ‘A certain Birmingham DJ, named 
Graham Mack, DJ-ed, DJ-ed, and so DjJ-ed out, that he had to leave the radio 
station’. This internationalized vocabulary now dominates the linguistic land- 
scape, just as Soviet-speak used to dominate language a half century ago. Along 
with these changes in vocabulary has come a less quantifiable but still palpable 
change in the mores of language. Unedited, informal texts of written Russian 
of a type that would never have become public during the days of active So- 
viet censorship are now available in print and especially electronic form. And 
yet, despite political changes and a loosening of speech manners, contemporary 
Russian in its grammatical structure remains Russian. 


1.2 Describing Russian grammar 


1.2.1 Conventions of notation 
The notational conventions employed here are those of Table 1.1. 

In the body of the text, Cyrillic words and phrases will be given in italics, 
and English translations in single quotation marks. Stress is marked in citation 
forms of words or short phrases; stress is not marked on vowels in fragments of 
text cited in the text or in set-off numbered examples. In numbered examples, 
italics and quotations are not used. 


1.2.2 Abbreviations 


The abbreviations used in this study are listed in Table 1.2. 


1.2.3 Dictionaries and grammars 

The definitive dictionary of Russian in Russian is the Slovar’ sovremennogo russkogo 
literaturnogo iazyka, a seventeen-volume dictionary published over 1950-65. Self- 
evidently it does not include the numerous new words from the last sev- 
eral decades. Shorter Russian-language dictionaries are fully useful, notably 
Ozhegov’s one-volume classic, which conveniently lists grammatical forms with 
stress. More than adequate bilingual dictionaries are the Oxford dictionary (both 
directions) and now the Novyi Slovar’ (Russian to English), the most up-to-date 


5 Zemskaia 2000. 
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Table 1.1 Conventions used 


notation interpretation 

NOM SG Tetpdgb grammatical gloss and Russian word 

TeTPdgb<nom sc> alternative grammatical gloss of Russian word 

JO <\cen> grammatical form conditioned by another word (preposition or 
verb) 

«é» spelling of letter (or word) in Cyrillic, when spelling is at issue 

[A] sound (from narrow phonetic through broad phonetic to 
phonemic) 

{a} or {4: a: 9} vowel SERIES, or set of stressed and unstressed vowels related 
by etymology and/or synchronic alternation 

{-ej} or -ev morphological unit 

{X : Y} any relation of elements, notably two stems of verbs, 
{CVC-a- epst/inr> : CVC-aj-|e|-} <prs> } 

X~Y two forms potentially available in the same context 

octdteca/octaedteca aspect pair: perfective and secondary (derived) imperfective 

MAXGTb\.MAXHYTb aspect pair: simplex imperfective and semelfactive perfective 

(no)npociite or aspect pair: simplex imperfective and prefixed perfective 

npocutb\nonpocutb 
Vi +]21* hierarchy of acceptability judgments: neutral, acceptable, 


frequent / less preferred option / restricted, marginal / 
dubious, ungrammatical 


dictionary available. A selection of dictionaries - Russian only and bilingual - is 
available on the web. 

Russian dictionaries, unlike many dictionaries of English, do not give infor- 
mation about etymology, for which one should consult the dictionary of Max 
Vasmer (in its original German edition of 1953 or the Russian edition of 1986-87 
revised by O. N. Trubachev), nor about earlier usage, for which one should use 
Srevnevskii’s “materials” for a dictionary of Old Russian from 1893-1912 (and 
later reprints), Slovar’ russkogo iazyka XI-XVII wv., or Slovar’ russkogo iazyka XVIII 
veka. Lubensky (1995) should be consulted for Russian idioms. 

For grammatical information, the “grammatical dictionary” of A. A. Zalizniak 
(1977[a]), with 100,000 entries arranged in reverse alphabetical order, is defini- 
tive. Entries of the dictionary are indexed with paradigm numbers; excep- 
tions are marked. The 142 introductory pages list paradigms with accentual 
contours. 

A variety of grammars is available, including two compact grammars in En- 
glish (Unbegaun 1957, Wade 1992), which, however, do not treat syntax exten- 
sively, as well as the multiple generations of “academy grammars” (for example, 
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Table 1.2 Abbreviations used 


abbreviation interpretation 

C/¢ /R/W set of consonants / obstruents / sonorants / {[v y]} 

¢/c° set of palatalized consonants / set of non-palatalized consonants 
V/V/V set of vowels | stressed vowels / unstressed vowels 

P/T/K/S§ consonant articulations: labial / dental / velar / alveo-palatal 
cyojcyc®ic!|c# consonant grades (§2.5.2) 

[2] / fr} / (x) palatalized [z] / voiceless [r] / voiced [r] 

[a] / [4] / [a] [a] fronted in initial transition / final transition / both transitions 
Tr articulation in which one feature changes over duration of 


NoM | Acc | GEN | DaT | 
Loc | INS 

GEN1 / GEN2 // Loc1 | Loc2 

NOM=ACC | ACC=GEN 


sG/PL/ DU 

MSC / FEM | NT 
AN | IN 

PV 

NN/QU/ADJ/ PSS 
Declension —;. 
Declension —,. 
Declension —};. 
Declension—y. 
Declension —5 
Declension 1,5 
Declension <y135 
Declension <y1c. 
R|E/A|F/T|M 


PRS / PST / FUT / INF/ 
IMV/IRR/RLS/ PCL 
DEE / PSV 

IF/PF//DT/1ID 


1sc/1PL/2sc/2PL/3sc/ 
3PL 

DIM 

INTG 

Mm | B| WM | 
BoB/MoB 


Y/H|O|@ 
Sona ‘p3asia OMeHa Ha 


6a3ap MOnaronosyuHo 


segment 
nominative / accusative | genitive / dative / locative / instrumental 


primary / secondary genitive // primary / secondary locative 

syncretism of nominative and accusative (“inanimate accusative”) / 
syncretism of accusative and genitive (“animate accusative”) 

singular / plural / dual 

masculine / feminine / neuter 

animate / inanimate 

predicative (= “short”) adjective 

noun / quantifier / adjective / possessive 

first declension: Declension-,,. and Declension—,. 

first declension (masculine type with Nom sc {-4}: 666) 

first declension (neuter type with Nom sc {-o -e}: crdgo) 

second declension 

third declension 

third declension (feminine with Nom sc {-G}: ndyage) 

third declension (neuter with Nom sc -a: epém) 

third declension (masculine with Nom sc {-}: nyro ) 

stress paradigms - stress on: root / ending / classificatory suffix 
(verbs) / antethematic syllable / thematic syllable / mobile stress 

present / past / future / infinitive / imperative / irrealis / realis | 
participle / adverbial participle (geenpuuacrue) | passive participle 


imperfective / perfective // determinate (imperfective) /| 
indeterminate 

first-person singular / first-person plural / second-person singular / 
second-person plural / third-person singular / third-person plural 

diminutive 

interrogative 

address by ru: | address by ew / mutual address by rw / mutual 
address by ee: | asymmetric address, one speaker using rw, the 
other ew | 

diminutive name / first name / patronymic / surname 

word order: subject verb object domain manner 
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RG 1980). The four-volume “functional grammar” is superb (Bondarko 1991-96). 
Good grammars exist in other European languages (for example, Garde 1980 in 
French, Isa¢enko 1975 in German). The discussion below, though it is informed 
by this tradition of grammatical analysis, does not cite them in the interests of 
avoiding a clutter of references. 


1.2.4 Statistics and corpora 

To characterize how likely some construction is, it is often useful to cite statistics 
of usage. At the same time, it is important to acknowledge the limitations on 
statistical statements. The likelihood of using some or another morphological 
form or syntactic construction is really the likelihood of using the context in 
which the form or construction is appropriate; statistics ultimately measure how 
likely people are to say a whole context. For example, if we find that the com- 
bination y nei is less frequent than y wee, what we have really found is that the 
contexts in which y nevi is appropriate occur less frequently than those in which 
y nee is appropriate. Any statistical statement, even one that appears to deal with 
morphological variants, is a measure of the frequency of the contexts in which 
these variants are appropriate. When the discussion below cites statistical obser- 
vations, it is usually to say, informally and without pretense of scientific rigor, 
that a certain construction occurs surprisingly often or not particularly often, 
relative to what one might expect. The limitations on what statistical statements 
mean should always be kept in mind. 

As a corpus for making statistical observations, I initially used the “Uppsala 
Corpus.” The corpus, assembled by the Slavic Institute of Uppsala University and 
mounted on the web by the University of Tiibingen,° offers a balanced selection 
of styles of texts through the 1980s; it has its own search. As time went on, I 
made use of the broader resources of the web. The address “http://www.lib.ru/” 
has a vastly larger number of (belletristic) texts. By using a powerful search en- 
gine (such as Google, Andex, or Rambler), it is possible to search this site or 
the whole web for words or phrases, and produce quantities of Russian larger 
by orders of magnitude than the Uppsala Corpus. For example, in the Uppsala 
Corpus, the target INS SG Telcauem produced no tokens, the target y nei five 
tokens. In contrast, a search of http:/[www.lib.ru/ (with Google, <20.X.02>) pro- 
duced 233 hits for reicsuet and 796 for y nei; and on the whole web (with Google, 
<20.X.02>), there were 8,790 hits for reicsuet and 25,900 for y Hei. The new elec- 
tronic resources, then, offer the possibility of vast quantities of Russian, most 
of it very contemporary. 


© At: http:/(www.sfb441.uni-tuebingen.de/b1/korpora.html. The description (<http://www.slaviska.uu. 
se/korpdesc.htm>) states that the corpus is based on 600 Russian texts, one million running words, 
of informative (late 1980s) and literary texts (1960-88). 
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There are, however, some negatives, which grow in proportion to the size of 
the corpus and the frequency of the target word or phrase. Unlike the Uppsala 
Corpus, which was designed to serve as a corpus and has a balanced selection 
of genres of texts, the web was not designed to serve as a corpus for linguistic 
investigation. The web has properties that make it less than ideal as a corpus: 
(a) the relative weight of genres - www.libr.ru is heavy on literary texts and trans- 
lations (if one has hesitations about translations), while the web as a whole has 
a random mix of commercial writing, personal travelogues, detailed histories 
of the repair records of automobiles, journalism, and religious texts; (b) the 
quality of Russian, which includes translations, sites from outside Russia, and 
informal personal writing and commercial writing that is no longer subjected 
to the same editing as was Russian printed in the Soviet era; (c) the fact that 
many of the texts show up on more than one site, undercutting the value of 
statistical observations; (d) instability - the sites are not stable over time, im- 
peding replication and verifiability; (e) the number of positive hits, which can 
be so large that the finite amount of time it takes to evaluate any token makes 
it difficult to examine all the data. The enormous volume of Russian available 
now is a mixed blessing.” 

Allow me to cite cautionary tales. With respect to repetition: the phrase yxxe 
OTKPbIGAS<psyjx> OKHO ‘[he] already opened the window’ - a familiar phrase in 
aspectology - gave a modest forty hits on the whole web (<20.XII.01>). But every 
one of them was the same sentence from a text by A. Tolstoy. With respect to 
stability, I searched the web for the expressions panowe neeo ‘earlier than him’ 
and 6 orHowenuu Heco ‘in relation to it’, and came up with 1,590 and 5,490 to- 
kens, respectively (<20.XII.01>). The same search nine months later (<15.IX.02>) 
yielded 2,080 and 7,190 tokens — an increase of 17 percent. With respect to quan- 
tity: I searched the web (<20.X.02>) for tokens of reicsauet - 8,790 hits - and 
Toicsuor0 — 10,800 hits —- with the goal of finding out in crude terms the relative 
frequency of these two forms of the instrumental case of roicsaua. It would take 
perhaps eighty hours to evaluate all that data, if a modest fifteen seconds were 
devoted to each token. In short, the investigator has no control over the web and 
no way of determining what its properties as a corpus really are. The Uppsala 
Corpus, though smaller, offers a more balanced corpus. 

In light of such difficulties, it is important to emphasize the limitations on 
citations from the web. All statistical statements made on the basis of the web 
should be taken for what they are: informal characterizations of frequency over 
unstable, often repetitive, collections of Russian assembled for other (commer- 
cial, etc.) purposes than to serve as a corpus for linguistic investigation. The 
corpus is not stable and one cannot control for repetition. 


7 Browne 2001 explores the problems of using the web as a corpus. 
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In the same vein, it is also important to register the disclaimer that there is 
no guarantee that specific websites, referred to occasionally below, will remain 
valid. 


1.2.5 Strategies of describing Russian grammar 

The discussion of Russian below follows an unsurprising sequence: after these 
preliminaries, ending with the writing of Russian, the discussion goes from 
sound to morphology (grammar in the traditional sense) to syntax - first argu- 
ments, then predicates, then predicates in context (tense, aspect, modality) - 
and finally, selected discourse operations that apply to the presentation of in- 
formation. Obviously there are many topics that belong in two places - tense in 
participles is a question of morphology and of predicate semantics in context; 
the second genitive is a question of morphology, of arguments, and of predicates 
(since the use of the second genitive depends on the syntactic context) - and it 
was necessary to make decisions about where to put discussion. Cross-references 
are provided. 

A word about the philosophy of grammar invoked here. Modern linguistics has 
prided itself on identifying basic, primitive elements (phonemes, morphemes, 
constituents of sentences) and their rules of combination. For some researchers, 
the ultimate goal is to characterize which sentences are possible, which impos- 
sible, and to state the rules of combination. My experience in assembling this 
grammar has led in a different direction. Repeatedly I found that what was 
significant was the construction - the pattern, the configuration, the template 
(rpaqaper®). Patterns include all manner of linguistic knowledge: constituent 
elements; typical lexical items that participate; strategies of interpreting the 
meaning, or value, of the pattern in discourse; stylistic value - in short, pat- 
terns include all kinds of linguistic knowledge. The semantic, pragmatic, and 
stylistic values of a construction are not entirely predictable from its primitive 
elements and rules of combination, and though any construction certainly con- 
tains smaller entities, it is not always possible (or important) to identify the 
primitive elements. It becomes more important to say in what contexts, and 
with what meaning, a construction can be used. The whole is often greater 
than its parts. For example, the free (dative) infinitive construction (HaM <pars He 
MUHOGATbe;yx> CUOeru ‘it is not for us to avoid disaster’, 6e3 pesomoyUU HAM <part> 
He gOOUTbCA<yy> COGepwenctea ‘without a revolution it is not for us to achieve 
perfection) has recognizable parts: an infinitive, a dative that would be the sub- 
ject if the infinitive were a finite verb, and the other argument phrases governed 
by the verb. There is no overt finite verb; no form of 6¢rrb ‘be’ is used in the 


8 Zhivov and Timberlake 1997. 
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present tense. The meaning of this construction - it makes a prediction about the 
possibility of an imagined event - cannot be computed just from its constituent 
parts, the dative and the infinitive. Moreover, the construction has different 
variants, each of which has a specific stylistic value. The variant just illustrated 
is folksy, apodictic. Another variant of the construction used in content ques- 
tions is neutral and productive, as in, Kak nonactb @ Hauano CnucKa HaligeHHbix 
cautoe Ha nouckoebix mawunax? ‘How [is it possible] to get to the beginning of 
the list of sites in search engines?’ Indeed, the initial portion of this question, 
Kak nonactsb . . . ‘how [is it possible] to reach .. ., produced 18,900 hits on 
the whole web (<20.X.02>). In general, then, the presentation of Russian gram- 
mar below emphasizes whole combinations and their value (including stylistic), 
downplaying the task of identifying primitive elements or articulating notations 
for encoding rules of combination. 

When there are two closely related constructions that differ by one linguistic 
form - for example, relatives made with xvro vs. xordpoili, genitive vs. accusative 
with negated verbs, etc. - it is an interesting question how speakers choose be- 
tween the variants. In a notational approach to grammar, one can always create 
different structures that will produce different cases (for example). But because 
the structures will be distinct, there is no way of comparing the properties that 
distinguish them - the properties of the noun phrases, the discourse import - 
and such an approach says nothing about how speakers make choices. As an 
alternative, one can look for as many tangible variables as possible — variables 
such as the number of a noun, its position relative to the verb, the aspect of 
the verb - and measure their statistical contribution. But the result of a variable 
rule is only a probability, which does not explain how a speaker works with a 
half dozen to a dozen factors and makes a choice that is binary - to use one 
construction or another. In the following, I assume that speakers operate with 
templates (constructions) that have multiple properties - lexical to syntactic to 
discourse. In any instance, speakers ask which template a given utterance better 
matches. This is a holistic decision: in the genitive of negation, perhaps, speak- 
ers evaluate a context as being concerned with absence of a situation (genitive) 
as opposed to reporting an entity’s properties (accusative). To get to this holistic 
judgment, speakers ask which template better fits the context. And to answer 
that question, speakers probably have to select one feature to pay attention to, 
while others are ignored. In practical terms, this means it is difficult, for many 
constructions, to give watertight rules about usage (there are too many variables; 
speakers have some freedom in how they rank and evaluate variables). What can 
be done is to point out the general, holistic value of a construction, and, often, 
some tangible linguistic features that are consistent with that holistic value that 
will influence choices. 
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1.2.6 Two fundamental concepts of (Russian) grammar 
While each construction, each problem of grammar, requires its own descrip- 
tion, some general, recurrent ideas emerged. Two can be mentioned. 

One is modality and the related concept of quantification. Every statement is 
understood against alternatives. Sometimes there is just a contrast of the mere 
fact that some x having one salient property exists at all, in contrast to the 
possibility that x might not hold, or that a certain situation ¢ holds in contrast 
to the possibility that @ might not exist (existential or essential quantification). 
Sometimes a specific individual x or property ¢ is contrasted with other possible 
x’s or ¢’s (individuated quantification). Modality - consideration of alternatives 
by an authority - pervades grammar. 

The other is directionality, dialogicity. An utterance does not exist or have 
Meaning in isolation, but is manipulated by speakers and addressees in a three- 
step process. The speaker invites the addressee to construct a background of 
information, taken as given and known (first step). Against this background 
the speaker formulates, and the addressee evaluates, the current assertion (sec- 
ond step). On the basis of that comparison, the speaker and addressee then 
project further conclusions or anticipate further events (third step). Thus the 
speaker invites the addressee to engage in a directional process of manipulating 
information. 

These concepts - modality (and quantification) and directionality - pervade 
the grammar of Russian and, no doubt, other languages. 


1.3 Writing Russian 


1.3.1 The Russian Cyrillic alphabet 

Russian is written not in the Latin letters used for English and Western Euro- 
pean languages but in an alphabet called Cyrillic (Russian xupuranuya). Cyrillic, 
with small differences, is also used for other languages - Ukrainian, Serbian, 
Bulgarian. Cyrillic will be used to write Russian throughout the discussion be- 
low, with certain obvious exceptions: in the discussion of sounds and the inter- 
nal structure of words, in glosses of Russian words or phrases, and in citations 
of scholarly literature. For reference, the version of the Cyrillic alphabet used for 
modern Russian is given in Table 1.3. In Column 1 the alphabet is presented in 
the lower- and uppercase forms used in printing. Column 2 gives the italic vari- 
ants. Column 3 gives longhand forms of lowercase and then uppercase letters as 
used in connected, cursive writing (unusual uppercase letters are omitted); the 
subsequent discussion, however, will not treat handwriting. The contemporary 


° With thanks to Victoria Somoff for the handwriting sample. 
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name of the letter is given in Column 4. These names are mostly transparent. 
The names of consonant letters have a vowel added to the sound of the conso- 
nant. Four unusual letters are referred to by descriptive phrases. For reference, 
Column 5 gives the older names of the letters. Column 6 states approximate 
sound values of individual Cyrillic letters in English, although there are obvi- 
ous difficulties in attempting to state the sound of Cyrillic letters in terms of 
English sounds: the closest English sound is not always particularly close; in- 
dividual Cyrillic letters do not represent just a single sound (consonants can 
be palatalized or not; vowel letters have different value depending on whether 
or not they follow consonant letters). The statements of sound value are quite 
approximate. 

Because Cyrillic is an alphabet, by establishing correspondences between each 
individual Cyrillic letter and one or more Latin letters, it is possible to rewrite, or 
TRANSLITERATE, Cyrillic into Latin letters. Column 7 is the table of equivalences 
established by the Library of Congress as used in slightly simplified form in this 
study. (Other systems are discussed later: §1.3.7.) The final column gives sources of 
the Cyrillic letters. The alphabet given in Table 1.3 is the contemporary alphabet. 
The civil alphabet used until the reform of the October Revolution included two 
additional letters: «i» “u qecatrepuuHoe” (alphabetized between «wm» and «k») and 
«b» “stp” (between «b» and «9»). Additional letters are found in Russian Church 
Slavic.1° 

From various people, one often hears that Russian must be a difficult lan- 
guage because its alphabet is so difficult. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Whatever the difficulties of Russian, they cannot be blamed on the al- 
phabet, which anyone with a modicum of ability in language systems and a 
vague acquaintance with the Greek alphabet can learn in half an hour, as will 
be demonstrated after a brief introduction to the history of the alphabet. 


1.3.2 A brief history of the Cyrillic alphabet 

The beginning of writing in Slavic is a fascinating tale that deserves to be told 
in brief.!! The story can be picked up at the end of the eighth century, around 
796, when tribes of Slavs from the region of Moravia (in the south of the con- 
temporary Czech Republic, along the Morava River) helped Charlemagne rid 
Central Europe of the last remnants of the Avars, a confederation of Eastern ma- 
rauders. This venture marked the beginning of more active relations between 
Moravian Slavs and the West, both with secular political authorities (Charle- 
magne until his death in 917, his descendants thereafter) and with ecclesiastical 


10 Library of Congress Romanization: «i» > «I», «b» > «fe». Russian Church Slavic used also «e» > 
«fp, «kv» > «y» 
11 Dvornik 1970, Vlasto 1970. 
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authorities. As part of this interaction, missionaries were sent to the Mora- 
vians from the Franks (from the relatively new bishoprics of Regensburg, Passau, 
Salzburg) and from the Italians (from the bishopric of Aquileia). The conversion 
of Prince Mojmir of Moravia (r. 818-46) in 822 was followed by a general baptism 
in 831. In this period of missionary activity, churches - some in stone - were 
constructed at sites in Moravia such as Mikul¢ice. 

In 846, Mojmir’s nephew Rostislav took control and began to act with greater 
autonomy. After the bishopric of Salzburg had its charter renewed in 860, Ros- 
tislav took steps to avoid further ecclesiastical interference from the Franks. In 
862, after having been put off by the Pope, he approached the Byzantine Emperor 
Michael II with a famous request: 


Though our people have rejected paganism and observe Christian law, we have not 
a teacher who would explain to us in our language the true Christian faith, so that 
other countries which look to us might emulate us. Therefore, O lord, send us such 
a bishop and teacher. (Kantor and White 1976:45) 


Emperor Michael and Patriarch Photius responded by sending Constantine 
(canonized as St. Cyril) and Methodius, two brothers educated in Greek who 
spoke a Slavic language, to Moravia to train disciples and translate the liturgy 
and the Bible into Slavic. In order to write in Slavic, they devised an alphabet 
which is now called Glagolitic. The letters of Glagolitic are stylized combinations 
of strokes and loops; for example, the chapter title for Luke 11 (Marianus) reads 
in Glagolitic, 9 AIVPSMVALIPE’Y (=O AOBUTB'EPHIE ‘on the catching 
of fish’).!? It is still an open question what sources Constantine and Methodius 
used for this new alphabet. It has long been assumed that the model was Greek 
minuscule,’ but it may have been cursive of a Latin (specifically Carolingian) 
type.!* Whatever the source of the alphabet, writing in Slavic has its origins in 
the “Moravian mission” of Constantine (St. Cyril) and Methodius. 

The Moravian mission began auspiciously. It was given papal approval when 
the brothers traveled with their disciples to Rome (867). After Constantine died 
in Rome (869), Methodius was appointed bishop of a large missionary area in- 
cluding Moravia and Pannonia. In the long run, however, the mission proved vul- 
nerable. It was resented by the Frankish bishops, who went so far as to imprison 


12 Jagié 1883 (interleaf 110-11, 186). 

13 Beginning with Taylor (1880, 1883), who exhibited apparent similarities between individual 
Glagolitic letters and Greek minuscule letters. 

4 Tettenbauer 1953 (summarizing an inaccessible study, Hocij 1940) cites intriguing pairs of 
Glagolitic and Carolingian letters. For example, the Carolingian «o» is a vertical arc open on 
the left, with loops both on the top and at the bottom, hence very similar to the double loop 
of Glagolitic «2»; Taylor’s Greek cursive omicron has no loops. Taylor’s Greek cursive «l» looks 
like a modern English cursive «l», with an internal loop (that is, «é»), very unlike the Glagolitic 
double-looped «db», which looks like the Carolingian. 
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Methodius until the Pope secured his release. Rostislav, the Moravian prince who 
originally sponsored the mission, was blinded and exiled. When Methodius died 
in 885, a hostile bishop (Wiching of Nitra) chased out the troublemakers and 
reinstalled the Latin rite. Disciples of Constantine and Methodius were fortunate 
to make it to Ohrid and Bulgaria. 

In Bulgaria, Tsar Boris, who had initially converted to Christianity in 863, 
held a council in Preslav in 893, at which he abdicated, turned over power 
to his pro-Christian son Symeon, and appointed Clement, one of the original 
Moravian disciples, as bishop. Around this time, conceivably at this council,!° 
the practice was established of writing religious texts in Slavic in letters that 
were modeled to the extent possible on Greek majuscule letters.!° (For Slavic 
sounds that had no equivalents in Greek, letters were adapted from Glagolitic.) 
This neophyte Christian culture, with sacred texts written in Slavic in this Greek- 
like alphabet, flourished in Bulgaria in the first half of the tenth century, until 
the time (in 971) when Byzantium defeated Boris II and absorbed the Bulgarian 
patriarchate. This tradition of writing was brought to Rus as a consequence of 
the conversion to Christianity in 988. The alphabet that was imported was the 
direct ancestor of the alphabet in which modern Russian is written, the alphabet 
we call “Cyrillic.” As this brief sketch shows, Cyril himself did not invent the 
Cyrillic alphabet. But he and his brother did invent the alphabet in which Slavic 
was written systematically for the first time, and the alphabet they constructed 
did provide the model for Cyrillic. 

After having been brought into East Slavic territory, this alphabet was used 
in the oldest principalities of Kiev, Novgorod, and Vladimir-Rostov-Suzdal from 
the eleventh century on, and then subsequently in Moscow, the principality 
that emerged as dominant as the “Mongol yoke” was loosened. This alphabet 
has continued to be used with only modest changes until the present day. Peter 
the Great attempted to reform the orthography in 1708-10. His new civil al- 
phabet (epasxganxa) had letters of a cleaner, less ornate (more Western) shape. 
Peter also proposed that, in instances where more than one letter had the same 
sound value, only one letter be preserved, the first of the sets «1/H/y for the 
sound [i], «e/3» for [z], «0/w» for [o], «y/%» for [u], «cp/e» for [f]; some other 
letters with quite specific functions («® ¥ 3») were also to be eliminated.!” Al- 
though all of Peter’s proposals did not catch on, his initiatives led to modernizing 
the graphic shape of the alphabet and set in motion the process of rationaliz- 
ing the inventory of letters. While the general trend has been to simplify the 


15 Dvornik 1970:250-52; Vlasto 1970:168-76. 

16 The similarity is quite striking between early Cyrillic writing and contemporary Greek Gospels, 
for example Lord Zouche’s gospel text from 980 (Plate IV, Gardtgauzen 1911). 

17 Thivov 1996:73-77. 
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inventory of letters, «4 9 é» were introduced in the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

Russian Cyrillic took its contemporary form in a reform of October 1918, which 
built on the results of earlier commissions (most immediately, the commission 
of 1917). The notable changes were that remaining duplicate letters were elim- 
inated («w» in place of «i», «e» for «b», «cb» for «@») and the “hard sign” «b» 
was eliminated from the ends of words after consonant letters, where it had 
previously been required. For example, nineteenth-century «6bcb» ‘demon’ be- 
came «6ec». Other changes concerned the spelling of specific morphemes (for 
example, adjectival Msc sG «oro» in place of «aro»). 

The principles established in 1918 were canonized by the publication of Rules 
of Russian Orthography (= Pravila) in 1956. The principles and detailed rules have 
largely been stable, despite occasional discussions of possible further reforms 
of some annoying - but in the larger scheme of things, insignificant - incon- 
sistencies (for example, in 1964).'° There was uncertainty, and continues to be 
uncertainty, with respect to the vexed question of how much to use «é». Other 
unresolved questions include: use of the hard sign «bp» as mark of separation; 
spelling of «um» or «bm after «up»; spelling of «e(é)» or «o» after «x LI 4 LD»; 
spelling of «po» and «io» in borrowings; use of «3» after consonants; use of 
double letters in borrowings. At this moment, there is a renewed impetus to 
address certain details of writing, notably those involving compounds.'!® 


1.3.3 Etymology of letters 

As noted, most Cyrillic letters were based on Greek upper case (majuscule) let- 
ters. Many of the contemporary Cyrillic letters look like Greek letters, and as a 
first approximation they can be read as one might expect on that basis. Among 
Cyrillic letters for consonants, we observe the following similarities (Greek ma- 
juscule prototypes are written in parentheses; the approximate sound value is 
recorded in Table 1.3): «r/[» (Greek T); «a/JI» (A); «3/3» (Z); «K/K» (K); «m/JI» (A); 
«M/M» (M); «H/H» (N); «n/II» (II); «p/P» (P); «e/C» (0/2); «t/T» (T); «dp/D» (®); 
«x/X» (X). From the single Greek 8/B, Cyrillic has «6/b» (a bilabial stop [b]) and 
«B/B» (a labio-dental fricative [v]). 

The consonant sounds of Slavic that did not have obvious correspondences 
have unique symbols without any obvious source in the Greek or Latin alpha- 
bets; they apparently derive from Glagolitic, which did have distinct letters for 
these sounds: «x/2K», «u/H>, «4/4», «no/M>, «n/I». Though these letters are 
unfamiliar, sounds somewhat similar to those represented by these letters occur 


18 Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996 (ch. 8) gives a comprehensive survey from 1917 forward (see also 
Chernyshev 1947). For the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, see Grot 1873. 
19 Proposals and rejected changes were accessible on www.gramota.ru/ <01.XII.01>. 
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in European languages. The most exotic is the sound spelled as «uy/I]>, a con- 
sonant of double length; it can be approximated by combining two tokens of 
the sound written in English as «sh» in two words: Josh should, fish shop. 

Vowel letters are largely based on Greek prototypes. As discussed below, there 
are two parallel sets of vowel letters. In the first set (HARD-VOWEL LETTERS) we 
find: «a/A» (Greek a/A), «3/9» (an innovation, based on older Cyrillic «é»), «o/O» 
(Greek o/O), «y/Y» (Greek v/Y), «bm (derived from a combination of two letters, 
the uniquely Slavic letter «bh» and the Slavic adaptation of Greek t/I). The sound 
corresponding to «bm is perhaps the single most difficult for non-natives to 
pronounce. Some Russians use this sound as a substitute for the vowel of pit 
or hip in speaking English. A closer approximation would be a vowel that 
changes from an [u]-like vowel to an [ij-like vowel, something like pituitary or 
phooey, but pronounced as one syllable, not two. In the other set of vowel 
letters (SOFT-VOWEL LETTERS), two derive from Greek: «e/E» (from Greek ¢), pro- 
nounced as [e], and «u/M» (Greek 1/H), pronounced as [i]. One has a source in 
Glagolitic («ro/KO» = the sound [u]) and two others arose in the history of Russian 
Cyrillic writing («a/A» = the sound [a]; «é/E», derived from Cyrillic «e/E» = the 
sound [o]). 

Identifying the etymology of letters does not, of course, explain how the Cyril- 
lic alphabet works. But it should make it clear that the majority of the letters, in 
their graphic shape and (approximate) sound value, are familiar from a cursory 
acquaintance with the Greek alphabet. 


1.3.4 How the Cyrillic alphabet works (basics) 

The Cyrillic alphabet is a good guide to pronunciation. It is generally clear how a 
sequence of letters should be pronounced. One complication is that in every word 
in Russian one vowel is strongly stressed, and the remaining unstressed vowels 
are pronounced less clearly than the one stressed vowel (unstressed vowels are 
“reduced”). Once one knows which syllable is stressed, phonetic reduction is not 
difficult for speakers of English. Unstressed vowels are commonly the indistinct 
“schwa” vowel; Russian Mdwa is pronounced with [a] in the second syllable, thus 
[mao], much as the final vowel of the English version of this name, Masha, is 
spoken. However, most writing does not indicate which vowel is stressed. In this 
respect, spelling does not give complete information about pronunciation. 

To understand how the Russian Cyrillic alphabet works, it is necessary to 
mention one fact about consonant sounds. Most consonants can be pronounced 
in two significantly different ways: not palatalized, when they are somewhat 
similar to consonants in English, or palatalized, when the tongue is raised to- 
wards the front and top of the mouth, towards the area behind the teeth. The 
effect of palatalization is similar to the beginning of English few, pew, or, in one 
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pronunciation, tutor, duke, with the difference that in English, there is a distinct 
segment between the consonant and the vowel, while in Russian, this raising 
of the tongue extends over the duration of the consonant. In Western sources, 
there are many ways of representing palatalization in consonants. It is common 
to write a superscripted letter («i y j») after the consonant to indicate that there 
is a brief transition to the following vowel similar to a vowel [i]; thus the famil- 
iar word xer ‘no’, in which the “n” sound is palatalized, might be written as 
[niet] or [nYet] or [net]. An alternative is to write an apostrophe or acute accent 
above or after the consonant letter, [n’et] or [fiet] or [n’et] In this study, palatal- 
ization will be written as a cedilla, [net], for the reason that palatalization is 
generally pronounced throughout the duration of the consonant; it is not just 
a transition to the following vowel. (When it is important to emphasize that a 
consonant or group of consonants is not palatalized, the degree sign is placed 
after the consonant letter: “C°”.) The MUTABLE consonants - those that can be 
either palatalized or not - are the consonants spelled by the letters «n 6 B dM 
T {C3 H KIX p mw». The remaining consonants, those spelled by the letters 
«Y WU WU # UW», are immutable: they are either intrinsically palatalized (the 
sounds [¢§:] spelled by «4 uy») or intrinsically not palatalized (the sounds [s z c| 
spelled by «mu 2» wu», respectively). Informally in the Russian tradition, conso- 
nants that are not palatalized are called “hard,” palatalized consonants “soft.” 
This convenient informal characterization is often used in the following. 

The most important fact about Russian orthography is that it is organized 
around the question of how to spell palatalization in consonants. As noted above, 
there are two sets of vowel letters. Vowel letters indicate not only what vowel 
is to be pronounced (as might be expected), but they also indicate what sounds 
come before the vowel. In particular, letters of the soft set «m e a é ro» indicate 
that the preceding consonant is palatalized when they follow a consonant letter 
from the set of mutable consonants «1 6B QbMTAC3H KIX p »&». Thus: 
«a» = the sound [a] plus palatalization of the consonant, as in «/[arumes» 
‘Diaghilev’, pronounced [da]; «to» = the vowel [u] plus palatalization in the pre- 
ceding consonant, as in «proMKa» ‘wineglass’ pronounced [ruimka]; «e» = the 
sound [e] plus palatalization, as in «Het, pronounced [nét]; «é» = the sound 
[o] plus palatalization, as in the name «Déyop», pronounced [fdder]; and «nm», 
as in the name «/[uma», pronounced [dima]. If no consonant letter precedes - 
at the beginning of a word, after another vowel, or after the boundary signs 
«b ‘b» (discussed separately below) - a soft-vowel letter as a rule indicates that 
the glide sound |[j] precedes the vowel. Thus, at the beginning of the word, the 
soft-vowel letter «a» is pronounced with [j] before the [a] sound, as in «Sta» - 
that is, [jalto], whence the common English form Yalta (in Library of Congress 
transliteration, Ialta); the soft-vowel letter «to» begins with [ju], as in «<KOpui», 
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whence English Yuri (Library of Congress Iurii); after a vowel, the soft-vowel letter 
«e» is automatically pronounced with [je], as in «/Jocroesckui, as is indicated 
by one of the possible English spellings, Dostoyevsky. 

Letters from the set of “hard-” vowel letters «bi 3 a 0 y» indicate which vowel is 
pronounced and, when they follow a consonant letter from the set of mutable 
consonants «1 6B Q@MTAC3HKIX p J», they indicate that the preceding 
consonant is not palatalized: «Mauua» ‘Masha’ indicates that [m] is followed by 
[a], and the [m] is not palatalized; «IlyruH» ‘Putin’ indicates that unpalatalized 
[p] is followed by [u]. When no consonant letter precedes - at the beginning of a 
word or after another vowel letter - a vowel from this set indicates that there is 
no [j] before the vowel: «amb» ‘viola’ [alt] begins with [a], not [ja]; «yrKka» ‘duck’ 
[utko] begins with [u], not [ju]. 

After the consonant sounds spelled by the letters «4 uy wt #& UW», which are 
pronounced the same regardless of the following vowel, a mixed set of vowels 
is used (§1.3.5). 

When no vowel letter follows directly after the consonant letter, palataliza- 
tion is marked by a special symbol «b», called the “soft sign” (wsexuui 3nak). For 
example, the «bh» at the end of «maTb» ‘mother’ tells us that the sound of «Tt» 
is palatalized [t], and «pb» tells us that the initial consonant sound of «TbMa» 
‘darkness’ is palatalized [t). 

The principles of Russian orthography can be presented as a set of branching 
decisions involving combinations of vowel letters and contexts, as in [1]. 


[1] | Algorithms of Russian spelling 
if a consonant is spelled by «4 uy mI 2% >, it is pronounced the same in all 
contexts; 
it can be spelled at the end of words or before another consonant letter; a following 
vowel letter is one of the set «ue ao y» 
if a consonant is spelled by «<n 6B DP MT AC3HKIX Pp JP, it is pronounced as 
palatalized (soft) if 
it is followed by «b» at the end of a word or before another consonant letter; or, a 
following vowel letter is one of the set «ue A é 10»; 
if a consonant is spelled by «n 68 PMT AC3HKIX Pp JP, it is pronounced as 
non-palatalized (hard) if 
it occurs at the end of a word or before another consonant letter; or, a following 
vowel letter is one of the set «bt 9 ao y». 


1.3.5 How the Cyrillic alphabet works (refinements) 

In each of the two sets — hard-vowel letters «b1 3 a 0 y» and soft-vowel letters «u e 
a é 10» - the letters behave in a similar fashion up to a point, but there are some 
idiosyncrasies. The basic properties of vowel graphemes and the operational 
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Table 1.4 Distribution and values of vowel letters 


context «a» «y» «bI> «0» «2» «A» «HO» «HM» «é» «e» 
[«Co_ CGE Oe AS ae AG. SR Se, IC) 
j#_ veo’ & vv jy jv v jv jv 
[«V»_ Vv Vv a Vv Vv jv jv Vv jv jv 
|«b b»_ . * . * jV jV jv jv jv 
/«a uu 3K WH» _ (lexical) J wv ° * . 7 7 J wv rs 
/<4 uw K WW (grammatical) JV V * (im = * / & J 
|«uy»_ (lexical) al a af Rf = ‘ * J * 
/«u_ (grammatical) Jv Vv J * * * i . * 


# = beginning of word 


J = combination occurs 


*k 


= combination never (rarely) occurs 


¢ = palatalized consonant 
C° = consonant not palatalized 


graphemes «b b» are given in Table 1.4. Shading indicates a cell that differs 
from nearby cells. 

Asymmetries and irregularities include the following. The pair «bm vs. «nH» 
is similar to other pairs at least to the extent that «mw», as a soft-vowel letter, 
marks a mutable consonant as palatalized (thus «rm» implies [ti]), while «bm 
marks a consonant as not palatalized (thus «rpm implies [ti]). In this respect the 
pair «bi/M» is parallel to the pairs «a/a», «y/ro». However, there is one important 
respect in which «m» does not behave the same as other soft-vowel letters. When 
«H» is used in initial position or after a vowel, it does not imply a preceding 
[j]. Thus no [j] occurs initially in «Hropp», English Igor, which is pronounced 
[igor], not *[jigor]; and no [j] occurs between the vowels of «Panca», English Raisa 
(pronounced [raisa], not *[rajisa]) or in «mov» NOM PL ‘my’ (pronounced [mai], 
not *[maji)). 

Cyrillic «9», until recently, was used sparingly, for historical reasons. Any orig- 
inal *e in initial position or after a vowel acquired a prothetic [j], the only ex- 
ceptions being native demonstrative stems («9ToT» ‘this’, «a»TakKHi» ‘such a’) and 
borrowings («3Tax» ‘floor’, «9x0» ‘echo’, «m03T» ‘poet’?). Further, consonants were 
palatalized before original *e. Thus «9» is spelled only in acronymic formations 
like «HOII» (from noeas axonomuueckasa nonutuxa ‘New Economic Policy, NEP’. 


“ea ” 


It used to be standard practice to spell any foreign “e” vowel with Cyrillic «e», 
even when the preceding consonant was pronounced as hard; in a borrowing, 
a spelling of «ge», in certain words, might be pronounced not as soft ([d]) but 
as hard [d°]: «qetTampb» [d°] ‘detail, part’, «<6eH3MH» [b°] ‘fuel’. Recently, however, 
«3» is being used more often, after hard consonants («cas ‘sale’, «<[9HHH Je 


Buto» but «<6ect-cesmep») and even after vowels («kpHaTop» ‘creator’. 
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Cyrillic «é» is more of a diacritic modification of «e» than a separate let- 
ter. It is not given a distinct position in alphabetical ordering in dictionaries; 
thus, «exes» ‘if? is alphabetized between «éax» ‘hedgehog’ and its diminutive 
«éaxUK». «<E» indicates that the vowel is stressed [6]. In addition, after a con- 
sonant letter, it indicates that a preceding mutable consonant is palatalized: 
«Ménop» [fddor]. When there is no preceding consonant letter, the vowel is 
preceded by |j]: «éaxuK» [j6ztk]. Thus when it is used, then, «é» has a function 
parallel to that of «a» or «ro». But in fact «é» is not used in all texts or styles of 
writing. If stress is marked generally - it usually is not, but it can be, for example, 
in dictionaries or pedagogical texts for foreigners - then «é» is certainly used. 
Apart from such aids, the more explicit «é» may be used in certain genres of 
texts intended for mass audiences: encyclopedias, schoolbooks, publicistic texts. 
In many other genres of text - fiction, journalism - «é» is generally not used, and 
ordinary «e» is used instead. This letter is used in some of the recent postings 
on the web (for example, in the catalogue of the Russian State Library®), but 
not in the majority; no pattern is yet clear. 

Individual borrowings that might be expected to have «é» do not necessarily 
use that letter. Neither «é» nor «e» is used to indicate the sequence of palatalized 
consonant followed by [o] in such borrowings as «cuHbop» ‘senor’ or «<OyboH» 
‘bouillon’. The sequence «Ho» is used internally after vowels («palion» ‘region’ 
and is generally used in borrowings to represent [jo] initially: «Hoy» ‘iodine’, 
«Hora» ‘yoga’, «<MopK» ‘York’ (though Japanese names do use «é»: «EcaHo» 
‘Yosano’). The grapheme «é» is also used, lexically and locally, as an aid to the 
pronunciation or identification of individual words, notably to distinguish the 
neuter singular pronoun «scé» from the plural «pce» ‘everyone, all things’: - A 
Tol ecé ITO Onuwu ‘you just describe all that’; Baneputi u a ecé wau ‘Valery and I 
kept on walking’. In discussions of spelling below, «é» is characterized as EXPLICIT 
WRITING style, «e» as NEUTRAL style. 

In compounds, soft-vowel letters indicate that [j] precedes the vowel, even 
after a previous consonant letter: «BoeHropHcrT» ‘military lawyer’ [n°j], «qeTacsH» 
‘children’s daycare’ [t°j]. Remarkably, in borrowings «it can be followed by soft- 
vowel letters: «cboite» ‘foyer’, «manaiia» ‘papaya’, «MapaHolia» ‘paranoia’, «Ans- 
Cocbux»‘ Hagia Sophia’, «(pactyt) cexBoliM» ‘sequoias (grow)’. 

Consonant letters designating immutable sounds («4 uy wu x LW») have unusual 
properties, and are followed by a mixed set of vowel letters, normally «a», «y» 
(very exceptionally «to» in borrowings: «6pommropa» ‘brochure’, ««ropH» ‘jury’), 
«e», and «mw». Spelling of stressed [6] after these letters is complicated. Native 
roots use «é» in explicit style, or, in neutral orthographic style, «e»: explicit 
«uéKH» ‘cheeks’, «axénTpii» ‘yellow’, NOM PL «KéHbr ‘Wives’, «MOJI0}02KEHbI> 


20 Poccniicxas Tocygjappcrnennas Bu6mnortexa http://www.rsl.ru/ <10.X.02>. The site does not use 
«é» on its home page. 
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‘newlyweds’, neutral «ujeKH», «KeJITbIM>, <KEHbD>, <MOJIOO2#KEHbP>. <O» is used 
in derivation when the vowel is stressed, as in diminutives: «HoxoK» ‘knife’, 
«O0ploK» ‘soup’, «TaGa4oK» ‘tobacco’, «MellioK» ‘bag’. In grammatical endings 
«o» is used when the vowel is stressed, as in: INS SGej,. «HOKOM» ‘knife’, 
«KynljomM» ‘merchant’, <6orayom» ‘rich man’, INS SG.y. «yO» ‘soul’, «opto» 
‘sheep’, «cpeuom ‘candle’. Not under stress, derivatives and grammatical end- 
ings are spelled with «e»: GEN PL DIM «KHHxKeK» ‘books’, «pyuek» ‘handles’, 
INS SGej,> «MIauemM» ‘cry’, «HemijemM» ‘German’, «nmsiaxKem» ‘beach’, INS SGer. 
«yyjaueh» ‘good fortune’, «rpyuiel» ‘pear’. While «e» (explicit «é») is usual in 
roots, «o» is used under stress in certain lexical items: «mopox» ‘rustling’, 
«LOB» ‘seam’, «mpoxop» ‘glutton’, «oor» ‘burn’, «Ko06» ‘chute’, now usu- 
ally «aén06» («xe7106»). Until the orthographic reform in 1918, «o» was used 
in other native roots («KOoNTbIN, PL «uoKH>»). In borrowings «o» is normal: 
«Monen» ‘Chopin’, «tok» ‘shock’, ««oKelt» ‘jockey’. The principle, simplified 
somewhat, is that after «4 m1 UI 2% LP, «oO» is used for a stressed vowel in mor- 
phological environments and internally in borrowings, «e» is used elsewhere 
(lexical environments, unstressed vowel). 

Another complication is that both «ty» and «tbr are used; «ibm occurs in old 
lexemes («ibIraHe» ‘Gypsies’, «<tpméHOK» ‘chick’), «yu» in modern borrowings 
(«QMKIY ‘cycle’, <WMBHIIM3alyHa» ‘civilization’. In grammatical endings «bm is 
used (NOM PL «oTL{br> ‘fathers’). 

The “hard sign” «b» and the “soft sign” «b» do not represent any sound directly. 
Rather, they are operational graphemes that indicate how adjacent graphemes 
are to be understood. The “hard sign” «b», after being eliminated from the end 
of words in the orthographic reform of 1918, has limited functions. It is used 
after prefixes before a soft-vowel letter («oObacHas™ ‘explained’, «cbecTb» ‘eat up’) 
and in some borrowings («o6bekT» ‘object’, «kOHBIOHKTypa» ‘configuration). It 
is a boundary grapheme, indicating that the following soft-vowel letter is to be 
read as if it began a word - that is, first comes the consonant (which may or 
may not be pronounced as palatalized), then [j], then the vowel: «orbe3y» [atjést] 
~ [atjést]. 

The “soft sign” «pb» has greater utility. When no vowel letter follows, «b» in- 
dicates that a preceding mutable consonant is palatalized. When a vowel letter 
follows, «b» (like «b») indicates that the vowel letter is to be interpreted as if it 
were in initial position, hence preceded by [j]; the preceding consonant is palatal- 
ized if it is mutable: compare palatalized «bro» ‘I beat’ [bju], but unpalatalized 
«LUbrO» ‘I sew’ [Sju]. When the symbol «bp» is not followed by a vowel letter, it 
indicates that the preceding consonant is palatalized. Thus the «b» indicates 
that the lateral consonant is palatalized in GEN SG «nbj\a» ‘ice’, «TOMbKO» ‘just’, 
«cTOJIb» ‘so much’. After «4 m1 %K Ly», which designate immutable consonants, 
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«bp» cannot mark palatalization, yet it still occurs in specific morphological en- 
vironments: in nouns of Declension <7. («HOub» ‘night’, «Bob» ‘louse’, «poxkb» 
‘rye’, «MOMOLLb» ‘aid, help), in infinitives of velar-stems («neub» ‘to bake’), in the 
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imperative («n1a4b» ‘cry!’, «chub» ‘listen!’, «pexb» ‘cut!’),** and in the second 


singular of the present tense («anTaelib» ‘you read’). 


1.3.6 How the Cyrillic alphabet works (lexical idiosyncrasies) 

In general, Russian writing can be converted automatically to a phonological rep- 
resentation when it is supplemented by information about stress. There is only 
a limited number of idiosyncratic instances in which spelling and phonology do 
not match. 

Orthographic «r» is pronounced as [v] in the genitive singular of masculine 
and neuter adjectives - for example, in «Toro» [tavd] ‘that’, «mocropoHHero» 
|... mtva] ‘outsider’. The same pronunciation occurs in the lexicalized geni- 
tives «ceroqHa»‘today’ and «uToro» ‘thus’. Historically this pronunciation goes 
back to a sound change in which *g became [y] in the southern half of the Rus- 
sian language area, and was then reinterpreted as [v] in these words in central 
dialects. Despite the spelling «ca», palatalization is now rare in the reflexive 
particle in the present tense and the masculine past (peércs [ryétso], 6pdca 
‘undertook’ [bralso)). 

Some other peculiarities derive from the tension between [g] and [y] as the 
pronunciation of «rm. In individual lexical items with a sacral connotation, the 
pronunciation of «r as [y] was maintained. The fricative is still possible in 
interjections «rocnoqM» ‘Lord’, «e Bory» ‘oh God’, «ara» ‘aha’, and was earlier 
possible in the declension of the nouns «bor» ‘God’ and in «6narpii» ‘hon- 
orable’ and «6oraTpii» ‘rich’. A fricative pronunciation is recommended in 
«OyxrambTep» ‘bookkeeper’, where it has a different source. 

The fact that «r> was once widely pronounced as [y] is indirectly responsi- 
ble for another peculiarity of spelling. Foreign [h] was for a long time spelled 
with Russian «r», because these foreign sounds were perceived to be similar to 
[y]. This convention was maintained long after «r» ceased to be pronounced 
as [y], and has carried over into modern borrowings, when it is pronounced 
as [g], not [y|: «rymMaHucT» ‘humanist’, «roTreHToTbI™ ‘Hottentots’, «roHopap» 
‘honorarium’, «(utnep» ‘Hitler’. In recent years there is a tendency to use «x», 
unless the spelling with «r is already established: one discussion of Shake- 
speare refers to «<['amseT» ‘Hamlet’ and «Xotcnyp» ‘Hotspur’. Note also «Xenpra» 
‘Helga’, «XenpenHkn» ‘Helsinki’, «reneckon umMeHH XaGO0s1a» ‘the Hubbell tele- 
scope’, «<Yopxos1‘Warhol’, «Xapnen-japugcon» ‘Harley-Davidson’. 


21 The imperatives of verb stems ending in «um» take a vowel — péickxars, peiwu — suggesting «1» 
counts as a cluster. 
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1.3.7 Transliteration 

It is possible to convert words or whole texts written in Cyrillic into a Latin script 
by transliterating: each Cyrillic letter is assigned to one or more Latin letters, and 
the rules of conversion are applied blindly.?” For example, each time «r» occurs 
in a Cyrillic text, the letter «g» is used in the Latin text; thus «Bonrorpay» is 
transliterated as «Volgograd», «['amsetT» as «Gamlet» (though we know him by 
another name), «Toro» as «togo» (though the «r is pronounced as [v]). When 
possible, the Latin equivalent is chosen so that its sound value corresponds to 
the sound value of the Cyrillic letter. 

A number of systems for transliteration are in use. They are quite similar, 
and they are more or less equally adequate. There are also more informal, less 
rigorous, strategies of Anglicizing isolated Russian words, used, for example, in 
journalism. 

The linguistic system uses diacritics in preference to diagraphs for unusual 
consonant letters, for example «4» is transliterated as «&», using the Czech hacek. 
The soft-vowel letters «a» and «to» are rendered as «ja» and «ju» in all positions, 
whether they serve to mark a previous consonant as palatalized or to indicate 
the presence of |j]. Cyrillic «Mm is «j». In this system, Latin «j» has multiple 
values: it occurs after a consonant in «djadja Vanja» («qaqa Bana»), implying 
[d], before a vowel in «Jalta» («Anta»), implying [j], and after vowels in «geroj» 
(«repo»). Thus in order to know what Latin «j» means, one has to know the 
principles of Cyrillic writing. Cyrillic «3» is distinguished from Cyrillic «e» by 
a diacritic, as «é» or «é» (continental). The linguistic system of transliteration 
is rigorous in representing «é» when it is used in the source, and rigorous in 
transliterating «bh» and «b». The linguistic system is commonly adapted to serve 
as a phonetic alphabet, a practice adopted here, though other sources prefer the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. 

All other systems avoid diacritics and use digraphs instead: «4» is «ch», «Lu» 
is «shch», and «uy» is «ts». Differences concern how vowels and «i» are translit- 
erated. One widely used system is that of the Library of Congress. The soft-vowel 
letters «a» and «to» are rendered as «ia» and «iu», and Cyrillic «i is also «i». 
Thus the Latin transliterated letter «i» derives from multiple sources - from 
Cyrillic «uw», obviously, but also from «i» and the soft-vowel letters «a» and 
«ro». AS a consequence, sequences such as «ii», «oi», «ei» are ambiguous. A fur- 
ther difficulty is that spellings such as «Ialta» or «diadia Vania» or «Svetloiar» 
(«CBets0ap») seem not to be enlightening guides to English pronunciation. 

The Library of Congress system, in its most rigorous formulation sanctioned 
by the Library,”* uses ligatures («to» > «iu») and some diacritics («»» > «é»), 


22 Neisweinder 1962, Shaw 1967/79, Hart 1983. 23 Barry 1991. 
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Table 1.5 Romanizations of Russian Cyrillic 


British Library of American Geographic Uppsala 

Cyrillic linguistic System Congress Society popular Corpus 
a a a a a a a 
6 b b b b b b 
B Vv v Vv v v v 
r g g g g g g 
a d d d d d d 
e e e e e | ye! e (ye) e 
é é e é (e#) yo e (yo) oh 
K Zz zh zh zh zh zh 
3 Z Z Z Z Z Z 
u i i i i i i 
i j i i) y y j 

K k k k k k k 
I 1 1 1 1 1 1 
M m m m m m m 
H n n n n n n 
fo) fe) fo) (e) fo) fo) fe) 
TI P p P Pp p P 
p r r r r r r 
c s s S s s s 
T t t t t t t 
y u u u u u u 
ro) f f f f f f 
x x ~ ch° kh kh kh x 
u c ts fs (ts?) ts ts c 
q é ch ch ch ch ch 
int s sh sh sh sh sh 
int Sc shch shch shch shch w 
b ° ‘ a) ° gh 
bl y yy) / ub y y y y 
b , ; ig , q 
9 é | e° é é (et) e e eh 
10 ju yu iu (iu') yu yu ju 
A ja ya 1a (ia‘) ya ya ja 


t«e» after consonant letter, «ye» elsewhere 
‘less rigorous variant often used in practice 
°Continental variant 

S8British Library in particular 
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but these diacritics usually disappear in informal practice outside of the Library 
itself. Similarly, prime and double prime, defined as the Romanization of the soft 
sign and the hard sign, are often replaced by a single or double closed quotation 
mark, or omitted altogether. (Here they are maintained in transliterating names 
of scholars, but not in Russian names in glosses.) Moreover, search programs in 
electronic library catalogues ignore them. 

The British System (British Standard 2979, 1958) renders consonant letters in 
the same way, but has different equivalents for vowel letters: «a» =«ya», «to» 
= «yu»; «i» is used consistently for «iH». The results in this system - «Yalta», 
«dyadya Vanya», and «geroi» - seem a more congenial guide to pronunciation 
for English speakers. But there is a problem with «bm, rendered in other systems 
as «y». Hart’s Rules for Compositors (various editions, e.g., 1983) recommends «y» 
for «bm, but the diacritic disappears in practice, with the result that Roman «y» 
is used for two very different purposes. The British Library, whose practice is 
reflected, for example, in the catalogues of books acquired (for example, British 
Library 1974, 1979-87, 1986), uses «ui» for «br. 

In the British System, the ending of proper names is simplified to «y», as in 
«Evgeny», «Klimenty», «Zlatopolsky». This sensible practice of simplifying and 
domesticating proper names is becoming widespread. 

In brief, each system has an advantage and a correlated disadvantage. The 
British System has a more congenial way of rendering «a» and «to» than 
the Library of Congress system, but does not have a good solution to «bm. 
The Library of Congress handles «bm, but creates off-putting sequences such as 
«lalta». 

The US Board on Geographic Names of The American Geographic Society of 
the Smithsonian Institute, like the British System, uses «y» in rendering «a» and 
«to». It even uses «ye» to render Cyrillic «e» in the position not after consonants - 
in absolute initial position, after vowels, and after «bp» and «b»: «Dostoyevsky», 
«Yeltsin». This is roughly the strategy used in journalism to render Russian words 
or names, though popular practice is less consistent than the transliteration 
algorithms. Popular practice sometimes also transliterates Cyrillic «e» as «ye» 
even after consonants, leading to a profusion of «y»: «Nye byt voynye»* (for ne 
OviTs cotine! ‘there'll be war no more’). 

Computerization pulls in opposite directions. It has become easy to manipu- 
late Cyrillic on computers. The letters of the Cyrillic alphabet are assigned to a 
designated range of characters. These are not the ordinary characters, but ones 
belonging to an enriched character table, and, with software, keystrokes are reas- 
signed to that range. A mapping commonly used on the web is “KIO8,” for “koa 


24 Josef Skvorecky, The Engineer of Human Souls (New York, 1985), 357. 
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o6MeHa uHdopmaynelt, 8 Out” (Code for Information Exchange, 8-bit), or now 
the specifically Russian version “KIO8-R,” which assigns ASCII 192 through 255 
(plus 179) to the Russian Cyrillic alphabet, which can then be typed, read, and 
printed with the appropriate software.”° Microsoft devotes the interval from 0410 
through 0451 of Unicode to Russian Cyrillic. Thus, on the one hand, because of 
practical developments in computers, it has become increasingly natural sim- 
ply to use Cyrillic without any transliteration, in discourse where acquaintance 
with Russian can be presumed. On the other hand, there are many Cyrillic fonts 
and mapping systems in use, and so far there is no standard for manipulating 
Cyrillic. Accordingly, there is a pressure to simplify.”© 

The Library of Congress system and the British Standard have one prominent 
ambiguity: transliterated «ii» can represent either GEN SG «ucTopun» ‘history’ 
Or GEN PL «HcTopHii»; «Oi» can represent either «om» or «om». Computerized 
corpora develop strategies to avoid such ambiguities. The system of the Uppsala 
Corpus, for example, is representative of the new mode of unambiguous Ro- 
manization. The Uppsala Corpus uses digraphs with «h» for the unusual Cyrillic 
consonant letters - for example, «a» becomes «zh»; it uses «j» for «iH» and as 
the operational graph in vowel letters - for example, «a» becomes «ja». By using 
«j» consistently, «of» and «om» are distinguished in transliteration (as «oj» and 
«Oi», respectively). This strategy may gain ground. 

In e-mail communication with Russians (in the format of plain text in a Latin 
alphabet), there is no standardized procedure. Not uncommon is a strategy like 
that of computerized corpora, in which the unusual Cyrillic consonant letters 
are spelled with digraphs with «h» as in most transliteration systems, while «j» 
is used for «HM» and as the operational graph in vowel letters, for example «a» 
becomes «ja». Some Russians use «je» for «e» after vowels. 

The various systems for Romanizing Cyrillic are similar and about equally 
adequate. They face conflicting demands. On the one hand, any transliteration is 
supposed to be automatic and rigorous, and retain all the information contained 
in the original, so that it is possible to reconstruct the original Cyrillic from the 
Romanization. On the other, a transliteration is more congenial if it indicates 
how Russian words might be pronounced and does not overwhelm the reader 
with its foreignness. The two expectations inevitably conflict at certain points: 
in the transliteration of «i, «bm, and the soft-vowel letters, which have a dual 
function in Russian, and also in the transliteration of «9», «é>, «bp», and «b». 

25 Discussed on various sites, for example, http://koi8.pp.ru/. 


26 One could note, for example, that of library catalogues accessible by the internet, Cambridge 
University’s maintains «’», while Oxford’s has dispensed with it. 
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2.1 Sounds 

Sounds are pronounced in different ways - in one context as opposed to an- 
other, from one occasion to the next, from one speaker to another. From these 
different pronunciations in the flow of speech, over the occasions of speech, 
and across speakers, regular gestures and regular acoustic patterns can be ab- 
stracted. The units derived by idealizing in this way will be written here in 
square brackets.' In Russian as in other languages, sounds can be classified into 
VOWELS (stressed [4], unstressed [a], etc.) and CONSONANTS, which include OBSTRU- 
ENTS - sounds made with a significant obstruction of the air flow (such as [t], [z]) - 
and SONORANTS (such as the nasal [n], the liquid []], the glide [j]). 

Russian phonology revolves primarily around two concerns: stress in vowels 
and palatalization in consonants.” 

Palatalization is an articulation of a consonant in which the blade of the 
tongue moves toward the hard palate. For example, when the non-palatalized 
“1” sound of yéx (yéneui) ‘whole’ is pronounced, the tip of the tongue touches 
near the teeth, while the middle of the tongue lies low in the mouth. In contrast, 
when the palatalized “1” sound of yé7» ‘goal’ is pronounced, the tip of the tongue 
touches behind the upper teeth, and the blade and the middle of the tongue are 
raised towards the hard palate. Most consonant articulations in Russian come 
1 The discussion here, which is oriented around the level of phonology sometimes termed “broad 
phonetic,” downplays questions of phonemics: non-linguists find the concept of phoneme unen- 
lightening; variable rules respond to phonetic conditions; problematic cases of phonemic analysis 
(in Russian, unstressed vowels; palatalized velars; [i]; [§:], the sound corresponding to the letter 
«i») cannot be resolved without extensive discussion about the actual properties of the sounds, 
rendering binary decisions about what is or is not phonemic uninformative. 

Relationships among related sounds are viewed here as sets. Variants of stressed vowels are 
grouped together as a set, with the most basic variant standing for the set. For example, [6] stands 
for the set including the sound [6] that occurs between hard consonants and other variants, such 
as the [6] that occurs between soft consonants, as in rérs ‘aunt’. To discuss unstressed vowels in 
relation to stressed vowels, the concept of a SERIES of vowels is introduced. 

Avanesov’s manual (1972) is informative about variation in phonology, if one corrects for its con- 
servative standard. Panov 1990 is enriched by a valuable historical perspective. Matusevich 1976 
and Bondarko 1977 have proven useful. Halle 1959 and Jones and Ward 1969 are good descriptions 


in English. The research on variation (Panov 1968, Krysin 1974) is summarized and interpreted in 
Comrie and Stone 1978 and Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996. 
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in two forms, with or without palatalization, like “1” sounds. It is convenient, 
following the Russian tradition, to refer informally to non-palatalized conso- 
nants as HARD and palatalized consonants as sort. Non-palatalized consonants 
are written by a symbol with no additional mark; [z] is the non-palatalized voiced 
dental fricative that is the first consonant in, for example, 3d. ‘hall’. The set of 
non-palatalized consonants can be written as {C°}, or just C°, with a degree sign 
to emphasize absence of palatalization. Palatalization is indicated by adding a 
diacritic to the symbol used to represent the consonant. Various diacritics are 
used: an acute accent ([z’] or [Z]), an apostrophe or single quote ([z]), or - and this 
is the practice adopted here - a cedilla; thus [z] represents the palatalized “z” 
in e347 ‘he took’. The set of palatalized consonants can be represented {C¢}, or, 
more simply, as ¢. Palatalization, though a property of consonants, affects how 
vowels are pronounced. Palatalization is also relevant to morphology. 

Stress functions on many levels. Phonetically, stressed vowels differ from un- 
stressed vowels first and foremost by being longer. As a consequence, stressed 
vowels are more distinct in their pronunciation than unstressed vowels. Stress 
is relevant to the lexicon and to morphology. Each lexical word - noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb - has one syllable that is stressed. Accordingly, the number of 
stresses in an utterance is the number of major words in the utterance. (This 
excludes prepositions and particles such as xe, which are written with spaces 
as separate orthographic words, but do not have a stressed vowel.) Stress is not 
assigned automatically to the same syllable in all words, such as the first sylla- 
ble in Czech. Rather, different words can have stress on different syllables: myxa 
‘torment’ but «yxd ‘flour’. Further, the place of stress can fall on different sylla- 
bles in different inflectional and derivational forms of a word or word nest: thus, 
GEN SG croponti ‘side’, NOM=ACC PL crdponbl; 18SG cmotpro ‘I see’, 28SG cmdérpuu; 


s 


1sc oropey ‘I will rip off’, PST PL oropedu, PST FEM oropea.id, PSV MSC SG oTépeaH; 
Or NOM SG 2o.10ed, ACC SG ed610ey, DIM eodexa. Stress is then an ancillary marker 
of morphology (in verbs: §3.2, in nouns: §3.6). 

Stress plays a crucial role in the prosody of phrases. Shifts in intonation con- 
tours occur on or around the stressed syllable (§7.2). To emphasize one word as 
opposed to others, the stressed syllable is made louder, more prominent (some- 
times termed SENTENCE STRESS). Thus operations that deal with the prosody of 


phrases are focused on stressed syllables. 


2.2 Vowels 


2.2.1 Stressed vowels 
A word is organized in its phonetics around the one vowel that is stressed. 
That stressed vowel is normally longer than other vowels. Vowels far away from 
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the stressed vowel are very short. Vowels of the syllable immediately before the 
stressed syllable are intermediate in duration; they are shorter than stressed 
vowels, longer than other unstressed vowels. By virtue of being longer, stressed 
vowels have more extreme articulations; the tongue has the time to reach further 
to the perimeters of the vocal tract - to be pronounced higher and further 
front, or higher and further back, or lower down. Unstressed vowels, in contrast, 
spend most of their modest duration in the transition away from a preceding 
consonant and the transition to the following consonant; they do not reach the 
same extremes of articulation (high or low, front or back) as stressed vowels. 
If stressed vowels can be located on the perimeters of the vowel space shaped 
like an inverted trapezoid, unstressed vowels form a smaller figure inside the 
space of stressed vowels. There are, evidently, five stressed vowel units in Russian 
capable of distinguishing meanings of words, and a smaller number of distinct 
unstressed vowels. 

Vowels (and other sounds) can be classified both in terms of the articulatory 
gestures used to produce them and the acoustic signals produced by these ges- 
tures. To review the essentials of articulatory phonetics, vowels are produced by 
allowing the air to flow relatively freely through the oral cavity. The oral passage 
can be given different shapes primarily by changing the position of the tongue 
(and also by different positions of the lips and of the mandible), and different 
vowel sounds result, which can be classified as front vs. back, high vs. mid vs. low, 
and rounded (labialized) vs. unrounded (non-labialized). To review the essentials 
of acoustic phonetics, the irregular shape of the vocal tract leads to a myriad 
of harmonics of the fundamental frequency, Fo. The harmonics tend to cluster 
within recognizable bands, or FORMANTS, measured at their centers in cycles per 
second, or Hertz (= Hz). The first formant (clustering of harmonics), or F,, is 
proportional to aperture. Thus [4], the vowel produced with the widest aperture 
and lowest position of the tongue, has the highest value of F;, as high as 800 or 
900 Hz, while [i ¢ u], produced with the tongue close to the roof of the mouth, 
have the narrowest aperture and the lowest values of F,, around 250-400 Hz; 
mid vowels [é] and [6] are intermediate. The second clustering of harmonics, 
F,, can be taken as a measure of the position of articulation on the horizontal 
axis, as front (high F2) or back (low F2).? Thus [u], the furthest back and most 
strongly labialized vowel, has the lowest F, (around 600 Hz); the value increases 
as one goes around the vowel space to [6] (700-900 Hz), [a] (1000-1400 Hz), [é| 
(1600-1800 Hz), and [i], with a value of 2000 Hz or more. [O] tends to slight diph- 
thongization: [#6] (or [24] after soft consonants). F,, incidentally, is what people 
respond to when they perceive vowels with synaesthesia and characterize, for 


3 A more refined view is that the perception of frontness depends also on F; and Fs, according to 
the formula F) + 0.5 (Fs — F2)(Fy — Fi)/(F3 — F,) (Carlson et al. 1970). 
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Table 2.1 Properties of stressed vowels 


C°vce CVG Cvce CVC 
F, F, F, F, F, F, F, F, 
[i] 10 ms. 312 2017 317 + ~=—2020 
30% 316 2065 346 2114 
50% 313-2121. 339.2355 
70% 293. «2175. =2s«273.—=Ss 2324 
—10 ms. 261 1994 210 2061 
Fl 10 ms. 404 1242 380 1136 
30% 393 1563 364 1787 
50% 392 1925 352 2094 
70% 383 1950 346 2144 


—10 ms. 337 1650 260 2050 


[é] 10 ms. 599 1361 570 1386 332 2197 348 2133 
30% 723 1718 567 1824 401 2216 384 2334 
50% 702 1770 548 1947 506 2000 417 2307 
70% 704 1644 488 1955 569 1744 440 2258 


—10 ms. 577 1547 442 1916 468 1564 304 2102 


[a] 10 ms. 815 982 801 1154 432 2011 485 1979 
30% 922 1285 895 1306 770 1871 833 1887 
50% 941 1346 886 1415 979 1662 912 1768 
70% 896 1443 850 1560 924 1560 881 1792 
—10 ms. 551 1622 494 1839 602 1579 521 1931 
[6] 10 ms. 560 694 402 1430 354 1985 338 1876 
30% 535 738 493 1319 426 1678 437 1847 
50% 595 809 518 1213 571 1219 482 1474 
70% 534 905 510 1066 566 1054 451 1418 


—10 ms. 458 1297 347 1745 465 1334 323 1734 


{u] 10 ms. 425 795 435 854 360 2024 208 1871 
30% 410 626 437 856 346 1696 283 1833 
50% 401 555 433 914 383 1295 309 1662 
70% 386 881 446 1147 386 1100 307 1439 


—10 ms. 374 1164 490 1730 392 1483 256 1789 


10 ms. = measurement 10 ms. after beginning of vowel 
—10 ms. = measurement 10 ms. from end of vowel 
30% (50%, 70%) = measurement at a point 30% (50%, 70%) of the duration of the vowel 
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example, [6 tu] as dark or gloomy vowels - they have a low F, - and [é i] as bright 
or red or cheery vowels — they have a high F,. Specifying the values of Fy and F, 
goes a long way towards defining a vowel. 

It takes a little time for each vowel to reach its target position, and some of 
the duration of vowels is spent in transition from the preceding to the following 
consonant. Different places of articulation (labial, dental, alveo-palatal, velar) 
have characteristic effects on vowels, specifically on F). Labial consonants ([p] or 
[m]) depress the value of F, in the transition to the vowel; dentals ([t s]) raise 
F,, and velars ([k g x]) are intermediate in their effect on F,. These effects are 
similar across languages. What sets Russian apart is the way in which vowels 
interact with palatalization in consonants. It is customary to define four contexts 
depending on the adjacent consonants: after a hard consonant before a hard 
consonant (= C°VC°), after a hard consonant before a soft consonant (= C°V(), 
after a soft consonant before a hard consonant (= C¢VC°), and position between 
soft consonants (= ¢VC). One could in principle distinguish additional contexts 
in which there is no consonant either before or after the vowel. A context with no 
consonant is usually equivalent to a consonant with an initial hard consonant: 
VC° = C°VC°, VC © C°VC. (The exception is [i] - see below.) And a context with no 
following consonant is similar to a context in which the vowel is followed by a 
hard consonant: C°V ~ C°VC°, CV = CVC°. 

The vowels [4 6 ui] respond to adjacent consonants in a similar way. Measure- 
ments of F, and F, at different points in the duration of the vowel are recorded 
in Table 2.1 (one token of the speech of one speaker, reading list style).4 The 
behavior of [a], illustrated in Fig. 2.1, can be taken as representative of [4 6 Ul. 
While [4 6 tu] differ in absolute values of F, and F, (see the numbers in bold 
italics in Table 2.1), their contours are similar. 

CONTEXT 1: C°VC° (#VC°): The basic allophone is a central vowel, written 
without diacritics as [4], which occurs between hard consonants, C°VC®° (and in 
initial position, VC°). As in mdr ‘checkmate’ [mat] (Table 2.1 and Fig. 2.1), F, starts 
low (1100 Hz) after the hard labial [m°] and gradually rises throughout the vowel, 
in anticipation of the final hard dental [t®]. Vowels [6] and [u] are similar (wdga 
‘fashion’ [mddo], nycro ‘empty’ [ptste]). 

CONTEXT 2: C°V¢: After a hard consonant, before a soft consonant, as in 
Mate ‘mother’ [mat], [4] begins with a similarly low F. In anticipation of the 
final palatalized consonant, F, is higher than with mdr already at the midpoint 
(1490 Hz) and then rises sharply to a much higher value in the final transition 


4 Pictures from Kay’s Computerized Speech Laboratory; measurements prepared with Praat, the 
phonetics program developed by Paul Boersma. Polina Barskova was kind enough to serve as native 
speaker. Bondarko 1977 and Matusevich 1976 have comparable though less specific data. 
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Fig. 2.1 dr ‘checkmate’ [mat] 


(1850 Hz) (Fig. 2.2). This rise in F, is written here with a directional subscript 
indicating fronting: [4]. Because [6] and [G] have lower values of F,, the rise of 
F, is quite precipitous in anticipation of the palatalized consonant of 0 mdge 
‘about fashion’ [Amddt], 6ypa ‘storm’ [burs]. 

CONTEXT 3: ¢VC°: In the third context - after a soft consonant before hard, as 
in usr ‘crumpled’ [mat] (Fig. 2.3) - F, in the initial transition rises very quickly 
from the previous labial to an early peak of more than 2000 Hz, and then 
dips to a minimum after the vowel’s midpoint, rising slightly at the end in 
anticipation of the final hard dental. With [6] (wég ‘honey’ and [ti] (6r0cr ‘bust’), 
whose F, values are lower, the dip and the corresponding rise at the end are more 
extreme. 

CONTEXT 4: CVC: In the context CVC, illustrated here by sre ‘crumple’ [mt] 
(Fig. 2.4), F,; has a similar contour to the context CVC°, but F, rises to 2000 Hz 
or more at the end. With [6] and [G], as in o mége ‘about honey’ [am@dt], o Grocre 
‘about the bust’ [abtistt], the dip and subsequent rise are quite significant. 

The vowel [é] has a generally similar behavior, except that its natural value 
for F, is higher than with [4 6 ti]. C°VC°: After a hard consonant before a hard 
consonant, as in 3p ‘mayor’ |mér], xecr ‘gesture’ [Zést], [é] is a relatively open mid 
front vowel, with F, on the order of 600-700 Hz and F, approximately 1600-1800 
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Fig. 2.4 sire ‘crumple’ [mat] 


(Table 2.1).° [E] in initial position, as in 5ro ‘this’ [éta], is similarly open. C°V¢€: 
After a hard consonant but before a soft consonant, [é] is raised and fronted, 
especially in its final transition, as can be seen from the lower F,; and higher F, 
in o m3pe ‘about the mayor’ [mért]. The effect of a palatalized consonant on [é] 
can be written as [é], with the same diacritic as with [4], although with [é] the 
effect involves raising (lowering of F,) as well as fronting (raising of F,). CVC: 
After a soft consonant, [é] has a front, high transition (with an F, in the vicinity 
of 1800-2000 Hz): réno ‘body’ [télo], mérxa ‘mark’ [m¢tko]. CVC: Between soft 
consonants, [é] remains fronted and high throughout: méruro ‘aim’ [mé¢tut], with 
a low F,, around 350-450 Hz, and a high F2, around 2100-2300 Hz. 

Among high non-rounded vowels, the variant that occurs in initial position is 
[i] (ea ‘willow’ [iva]) - about the same vowel that occurs in the context CVC, 
after a soft consonant before a hard consonant (CVC®°: miirpa ‘mitre’ [mitro]). In 
this context, F, begins and remains high throughout, but tails off a little in 
the final transition to a hard consonant (Fig. 2.5). CVC°: Before a following soft 


5 [E] occurs after a hard consonant only if the consonant is unpaired or the word is a borrowing. 
For this reason, Avanesov takes the position after soft consonant as basic. But the measurement 
recorded in Table 2.9 shows that there is a distinct, overt transition from 2000 Hz after a soft 
consonant to a target 400 or 500 Hz lower, and that transition is similar to the transition that 
occurs from a palatalized consonant to other vowels such as [4]. 
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Fig. 2.5 .witpa ‘mitre’ [mitra] 
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consonant, as in miirune ‘meeting’ [mitink], the vowel has a higher value of F, 
throughout its duration (Table 2.1, Fig. 2.7). 

C°vc?: After a hard consonant, the vowel that appears is [i] instead of the 
unadulterated front vowel [i]. When the consonant following [4] is hard, the F) 
of [#] starts in the vicinity of 1100-1200 Hz, a value like that of the central vowel 
[4], while its F, is similar to that of [u]. F, then rises rapidly to a peak higher 
than 2000 Hz two-thirds of the way through the vowel before falling again (see 
Fig. 2.6, weir ‘washed’ [mit]). The peak value of F, of [i] is nearly as high as that 
of [i]. Accordingly, the increment of change in F, over the life of the vowel is 
greater than for any other stressed vowel. In this rapid and extreme change in 
F,, there is some justification for the longstanding claim that [f] is diphthongal. 
C°V¢: Before a soft consonant, as in weirs ‘wash’ [mit], F, after its initial rise, 
remains high (Fig 2.8). 

The stressed vowels of Russian can be graphed as in Fig. 2.9, where the vertical 
axis is the inverse of F, and the horizontal axis is the inverse of F,. The vowels 
[i 4] are represented by two contextual variants each, the other vowels by four. 
Fig. 2.9 reflects static, single measurements from Table 2.1 for each vowel and 
context at the midpoint. Accordingly, Fig. 2.9 cannot do justice to changes over 
the life of the vowel, which are especially significant for [#]. Despite limitations, 
from Fig. 2.9 it is possible to see how the acoustic properties of values correlate 
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Fig. 2.8 sire ‘wash’ [mit] 
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Fig. 2.9 Midpoints of stressed vowels, contexts CVC / CVC° / C°VC / C°VC°® 
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Table 2.2 Transcriptions of stressed vowels 


Context Avanesov Panov’ Jones & Ward Current explicit Current simplified 


C°aC° a a A A 
C°eC° 9 € é é 
C°HC? BI BI é i i 
C°aC a a 4 4 
C°eC fc) 3 e é é 
C%C BI BI i i i 
CaC° a a a a A 
CeC° e 3 e~ (€.) € é 
cic? u u i i i 
Cac a a x/6/it 4 4 
CeC é 3 e € é 
ci¢ ra u i j i 


with articulatory definitions; for example, [i], a high front vowel, has a low F, 
and high F,, and so on. As the lines connecting related sounds in Fig. 2.9 make 
clear, the four contexts form a generally linear progression in the value of F, 
from low to high: C°VC° < C°VC < CVC° < CVC. The distribution of the points and 
lines suggests how it is possible for vowels to vary quite significantly depending 
on the consonantal context and yet remain distinct from each other. 

Stressed vowels, then, are affected by adjacent consonants in a consistent 
fashion. Before a following palatalized consonant, all vowels are fronted and/or 
raised, in the last third of the vowel and especially in the final transition. 
After a soft consonant, vowels are fronted and/or raised in the first third. Be- 
tween soft consonants, vowels are fronted and raised in both transitions and, 
in an additive fashion, in the middle of the vowel as well. The vowels [i ¢| 
are in one sense an exception, but a motivated exception. Inasmuch as [i| 
is already front (for example, in word-initial position when no consonant pre- 
cedes), it is not appreciably fronted by a preceding soft consonant; instead, the 
central [i] vowel appears after a preceding hard consonant. The generalization 
that covers all vowels is that, in relative terms, transitions to adjacent soft con- 
sonants are further front (higher F,) and/or raised (lower F,) than are transitions 
to adjacent hard consonants. 

Different systems are in use for transcribing stressed vowels in context 
(Table 2.2). In the system of Avanesov 1972, for [4 6 Uj, the effect of an adjacent 
palatalized consonant on the vowel is indicated by a dot (a half-umlaut) above 
the vowel positioned on the side of the palatalized consonant; position between 
soft consonants merits a full umlaut. For [é i], the raising effect of a following 
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soft consonant is marked by a circumflex; the effect of a preceding hard con- 
sonant is indicated by using the hard-vowel letter of Cyrillic («a» and «br). 
Avanesov’s system can be easily Romanized, by using «i» for Cyrillic «bm and 
some distinction for Cyrillic «e» vs. «9», such as «e» vs. «e». The Cyrillic tran- 
scription of Panov 1967, which treats [é] together with [4 6 U], transcribes the 
position between two soft consonants with an umlaut and does not distinguish 
CVC° and C°V¢, the two environments in which a vowel is adjacent to a single 
palatalized consonant on one or the other side; both are marked with a centered 
dot. Jones and Ward 1969 recognizes the position between soft consonants as dif- 
ferent in kind from the other three positions for [4 6 ti]; this position of extreme 
fronting is marked with an umlaut for [6 ] and the digraph [e] in the case of [a]. 
The basic symbol without diacritic is used for the other three positions. In the 
system used here, in its most explicit form, the effect of palatalized consonants 
is marked by a symbol subscripted to the vowel letter for [é 4 6 UJ, to the left side 
after a palatalized consonant, to the right side before a palatalized consonant, 
and with double symbols between palatalized consonants. As is conventional, 
the vowel corresponding to [i] after a hard consonant is transcribed as a distinct 
symbol [i]. There is an obvious redundancy in these transcriptions; the diacritics 
reflect the contexts in which vowels can occur. Unless there is some reason for 
pointing out the character of the transition to an adjacent consonant, it is of 
ten sufficient to omit the diacritics and transcribe with the simplified system of 
[4 6 u é ij, with, additionally, [¢] used after hard consonants. 


2.2.2 Phonemic status of [4] 

The exposition above has in effect followed the “Moscow” approach in positing 
five stressed vowels and in treating [i] as related to [i]. The incontrovertible fact 
is that [i] is pronounced whenever [i] is put next to a hard consonant in a novel 
combination, such as when a word beginning with [i] is preceded by a prepo- 
sition, or #menu [tt] ‘from the name’, or independent lexeme, wurdn um [It] ‘he 
read to them’. The fact that [f] is pronounced instead of [i] in these instances is 
parallel to the fact that the vowel pronounced for «9» after prepositions is not 
fronted and raised: ¢ Sror [vétat], not *[yétat]. Historically, whenever a consonant 
has lost softness (as have c, §, and Z), the following vowel changed from [i] to [#], 
as would be indicated by occasional innovative spellings in texts of «pm instead 
of traditional «um». Thus, after consonants [] and [i] are distributed complemen- 
tarily, suggesting that they are related sounds: they are allophones of a single 
phoneme, in a phonemic analysis.° 


© Discussion in Panov 1967:58ff. 
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The “Leningrad” approach proceeds from a number of heterogeneous consid- 
erations to argue that [i] is a phoneme distinct from [i]. One argument is the fact 
that most suffixes begin with «nm» (rather than «bp) and cause “bare” softening 
(palatalization) of preceding paired consonants (here termed consonant grade 
C': §2.5.2). This distribution, however, derives from the diachronic artifact that 
suffixes began with “i, not *y. The fact that [i] (orthographic «pm) is used in 
initial position in rendering exotic Asian place names (S/iicon in Korea) suggests 
only that [i] is distinct from [i] in this one context (word initially), and then only 
in a specialized lexical subsystem of not wholly assimilated lexical items.’ Over 
and above these concrete observations, the basic instinct driving the Leningrad 
analysis is a concern with the psychological reality of phonetics: [i] is phonemic, 
ultimately, because it is psychophonetically distinct from [i]. 

A compromise with respect to this nagging question of the status of [i] vs. [#] 
could be effected by adopting what amounts to a more radical version of the 
spirit of the Leningrad approach. One might take the point of view that speakers 
of Russian manipulate whole CV and VC sequences as conventionalized phonetic 
units. Localizing palatalization (or its absence) in the consonant alone is an 
oversimplification. For example, with respect to palatalized labials in word-final 
position, the palatalization in the consonant cannot be maintained or lost with- 
out the preceding vowel being affected: if the labial consonant of no3naxdmbrecb 
‘be acquainted!’ is pronounced without palatalization, as it often is in an infor- 
mal register, the preceding vowel is also affected, hence [6m] instead of [6m]. Or 
when velars palatalized before [#] in the history of Russian, the change in the 
consonant was correlated with a change in the vowel - |ki] changed to [ki]. 

What speakers manipulate, then, is templates of CV and VC sequences. Fine 
details of phonetics have psychological reality. Among the templates are [Ci] and 
[C°i] but not *[Ci] or *[C°i], or [CA] and [C°a] but not *[Ca] or *[C°d].8 If one 
works directly with phonetic templates, the question of whether [i] is a distinct 
phoneme fades in importance. 


2.2.3 Vowel duration 

Russian does not have a phonemic distinction of quantity in vowels; there are 
no words distinguished purely by (for example) a long [a:] as opposed to a short 
[a]. Despite this, or perhaps because of this, vowels vary in duration in different 
contexts.? The most salient factor is position with respect to stress, but it will 
be useful to mention some other factors, summarized in [1]. 


7 “known to very few native speakers of Russian” (Gordina [1989:21], who also notes that Blccwix-Ky.1b 
was changed to Hccoix-kyb in the 1930s). 

8 Padgett 2001 sees the distinctive quality of [Ci] in the velarization of the preceding consonant. 

9 Shcherba 1912. 
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[1] Duration of vowels 
a [4] > [6] > [é u] > [i] > [é| 
b VR > VZ > VS > VD > VT 
c V# > VCV > VCR(V) > VCC(V) 


Stressed vowels differ in their intrinsic duration, in proportion to the degree 
of aperture (acoustically, F,) ([1](a)). The most open, [a], is the longest (about 
200 milliseconds under stress). [O] is slightly longer than [é] and [G] (duration 
around 155 ms.); [i] is shorter yet (140 ms.) and [i] the shortest of all (120 ms.).'° 
Unstressed vowels are appreciably shorter. 

The duration of vowels varies depending on the adjacent consonants, particu- 
larly the consonants that follow the vowel. L. V. Shcherba (1912:126ff.) was able 
to document the effect of a number of factors. Before single consonants in the 
first, stressed, syllable of disyllabic words, vowels are shortest before voiceless 
stops (ndna ‘father’, a little longer before voiced stops (pdga ‘glad’), longer still 
before voiceless fricatives (pdca ‘race’), and the longest before voiced fricatives 
(GEN SG pd3a ‘time’); each successive difference along this hierarchy was on the 
order of 10 ms. for [4] in slow speech. The motivation for these differences may 
be that absence of voicing requires an energetic gesture of opening the glottis, 
and making a complete closure requires more energetic gestures than produc- 
ing fricatives."' As in [1](c), vowels were found to be shorter before clusters of 
obstruents (ndcra ‘paste’) than before single consonants (ndga. ‘he fell’); however, 
a cluster composed of obstruent plus sonorant (GEN sG ndpus ‘fellow) allows al- 
most the same duration in preceding vowels as singleton obstruents. Vowels are 
longer when no consonant follows than when a consonant follows, and longer 
when no consonant precedes. 

These constraints on duration ({1]), familiar from other languages, suggest 
the principle that consonants have negative valence: increasing complexity of 
consonant articulation removes duration from vowels.” 


2.2.4 Unstressed vowels 

Above all, the duration of vowels depends on stress. If one compares the vowel 
that appears after hard consonants for orthographic «a» and «o» to stressed 
[4], the differences are striking. If stressed [4] has a duration on the order of 200 
ms., the [A] that appears in the first pretonic syllable is only half that, while the 
[a] that appears in other unstressed positions is shorter yet, on the order of 80 
ms. or less.!° 


10 Matusevich 1976, who does not indicate what kind of syllables were used in the measurements. 
1 See de Jong 1991 on stops and fricatives, Kniazev 1989 on voicing. 

12 On variation in duration, see Bondarko, Verbitskaia, and Zinder 1960. 

13 Matusevich 1976:100-1. 
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Because unstressed vowels are shorter than stressed vowels, there is less time 
for the tongue to reach the articulatory positions of stressed vowels. Thus a 
great proportion of the duration of unstressed vowels is spent in transition to 
adjacent consonants. Unstressed vowels do not reach the articulatory extremes 
of stressed vowels. They are neither as high nor as low, and neither as far front 
nor as far back as stressed vowels. Acoustically the centralization of unstressed 
vowels shows up as less extreme values for both F, (reflecting vowel height) and 
F, (reflecting frontness vs. backness).'* The set of unstressed vowels occupies a 
smaller portion of the vowel space than the set of stressed vowels. As an indirect 
consequence of the reduced size of the vowel space, unstressed vowels tend to 
merge. “Vowel reduction,” then, means a reduction in the duration of unstressed 
vowels, and as a consequence, a reduced vowel space, and ultimately a reduced 
number of distinctions made among unstressed vowels.'° 

Since vowels merge in unstressed position, it is something of a fiction to as- 
sert that a given unstressed vowel derives from [a] or [6] or [é]: once a vowel 
is unstressed, and has been for at least five hundred years, in what sense is 
it derived from [4] or [é]??© We rely on various kinds of indirect evidence such 
as etymology, orthography, and related word forms. The fiction, however, is un- 
avoidable. In the following, stressed vowels and the unstressed vowels that derive 
from them historically are written in curly braces as a set of vowels, termed a 
SERIES. There are three basic positions: stressed, unstressed position after hard 
consonant, and unstressed after soft consonant. (Sometimes it is necessary to 
add a fourth position, position after hard immutable consonant $°= [§ 7].) In 
this way, for example, the series of vowels that includes stressed [4] would be 
{a C°a Cu} or, more simply, {4 a t}. As a shorthand for the whole, we can gen- 
erally write simply {a} and refer to the set as the series {a}, meaning stressed 
[4] with its variants and the unstressed vowels that are related to stressed [4] in 
orthography, in other word forms, by etymology. 

It is conventional to distinguish two degrees of reduction, defined by posi- 
tion relative to stress. FIRST DEGREE OF REDUCTION - a milder degree of 
reduction - occurs in the first pretonic syllable and in word-initial position 


M4 Bondarko 1977:111ff. 

15 The relationship is not deterministic. Different dialect systems of Russian have different phonetic 
implementations of vowels and different mergers, showing that reducing the phonetic space does 
not lead automatically to a unique pattern of mergers. 

Most models inevitably ascribe some primacy to the stressed vowel, and treat the unstressed vowel 
as derivative. The suggestion here is that speakers learn unstressed vowels as part of a word form, 
no less than they learn the identity of a stressed vowel. For example, 3ev4 ‘land’ is learned as 
[zt] with its unstressed vowel in place. Support for the autonomy of unstressed vowels can be seen 
in the fact that they can be manipulated analogically (§2.2.6). Certain analogies of stressed vowels 
evidently rely on an identity of unstressed vowels: unstressed [t] in cexy ‘I cut’, analogous to [t] in 
vecy ‘I carry’, motivates stressed céx, analogous to néc. 
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(when there is no preceding consonant to cut into the duration of the vowel). 
Vowels not in first pretonic position (and adjacent to consonants) - in second 
or more pretonic or in post-tonic position - are subject to more extreme, or 
SECOND-DEGREE, reduction. There may be slight differences among second- 
degree contexts - post-tonic vowels are perhaps longer (though less loud) than 
pretonic vowels two syllables from the stress!” - but these are fine details ignored 
in transcription. 


Series {i u}: Vowels of series {i u} are affected in a less obvious fashion than 
other vowels. Not all transcriptions write symbols for unstressed, reduced high 
vowels distinct from the stressed vowel letters (Avanesov does not).!® One might 
use small caps [I # u] or, as here, (modified) Greek letters: [t t v].!? No sources 
distinguish between first and second degrees of reduction among high vowels. 
In non-allegro style, the rounding of {u} is preserved in unstressed [v] (GEN sc 
nyvui [pvti] ‘journey’, and the backing of {i} is still audible in unstressed [t] (FEM 
PST Ovid [btla] ‘she was’. 


Series {e a (o)} after soft consonants: After palatalized consonants, series {e} 
and {a} fall together. Until the beginning of the twentieth century, the resulting 
unstressed vowel was pronounced with EKAN’E, that is, as a mid vowel or an 
upper mid vowel with [e]-coloring, transcribed [u*] in Cyrillic, [t*] in Latin. In 
the twentieth century, the vowel has merged with the slightly reduced vowel 
of series {i}: thus the first-pretonic vowels of 6uér ‘ticket’ [bulét] and [buét] 
6enéte ‘become white’ are now identical. This complete merger of vowels from 
the non-high series {e a} with {i} is termed IKAN’E. 

Ikan’e begins to be acknowledged as an acceptable pronunciation around the 
transition from the nineteenth to the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
1912 the Leningrad phonetician L. V. Shcherba (1880-1944) described a gener- 
ational split: his mother distinguished FEM PST mend ‘she swept’ from PV FEM 
mud ‘pleasant’, presumably [mt*ld] vs. [mtlé], while he merged them, presum- 
ably [muld]. At the same time, R. KoSuti¢é (1919:39) recommended ekan’e, but 
conceded that “all the young people” use ikan’e. Ekan’e was still the pronunci- 
ation that R. I. Avanesov (1972:66) recommended as recently as the last half of 
the twentieth century. However, sources after Avanesov treat ekan’e as conserva- 
tive and outmoded, and assume that there is no longer any distinction among 
vowels in the position after palatalized consonants. 


1’ Bondarko 1977:156. 
18 Now SRIa 1 uses [u?] for unstressed {i} and {e a} after soft consonants. 
19 Also approximately as in Jones and Ward 1969. 


Sounds 


If one posits {0} as the series vowel where *e changed to *o under stress - for 
example, if {o} is said to be the vowel not only in néc [ngs] ‘he carried’ but also 
in necad [nisla] ‘she carried’ - then one could say that series {o} is merged with 
series {a} and {e} and ultimately series {i} after soft consonants. 


Series {a o} after hard consonants: Unstressed vowels belonging to series {a} or 
{o} - that is, unstressed vowels spelled with the hard-vowel letters «a» or «o» 
that would be pronounced as [4] or [6] if they were stressed - merge with each 
other. Under first degree of reduction (first pretonic position, position not after 
consonant), the unstressed vowel is pronounced as a central, non-high, moder- 
ately open vowel, written as [A]:2° gaeno [davn6] ‘long ago’, go.s1xnd [dalZzn6] ‘must’, 
MSC GEN SG ognoeo [Adnav6] ‘one’, npuoreopiite [pri atvarit] ‘open somewhat’. 

Under second degree of reduction, the unstressed vowel is [a], a vowel shorter 
and less open than [a]: second pretonic naepyxdre [nogru Zat] ‘burden’, nogpacrdto 
[podrastat] ‘nurture’; post-tonic wdmouxa [mamogko] ‘mommy’, d6auKo [6blogko] 
‘cloud’, eegépouxo [yidératke] ‘bucket’. The merger of {0} with {a}, and the pro- 
nunciation of the resulting vowel as an unrounded central vowel, is termed 
AKAN’E. 


Series {e a 0} after $° (=[8 Z]): For historical reasons, non-high vowels after s° 
have unusual behavior. During the time when [8 7] were still soft, original *e was 
raised to [Se'], later [$i°], as it was after any soft consonant. When these conso- 
nants lost palatalization, the vowel was backed to [S°e*], later [S°+®]. In the twen- 
tieth century, the vowel has merged with [t] from series {i}: %xeé3noui [Zeléznti] 
‘iron’, xuéy [Z+léc] ‘lodger’.21 The same vowel is pronounced for {e} in borrow- 
ings after mutable consonants if they remain hard: mogesuipoeare [madtlirevot] 
‘model’ (cf. mogén [madé]] ‘model’. 

For {a o}, there are two possibilities: an inherited pronunciation [t] or a newer 
pronunciation [A]. How these two variants are distributed is complex (Table 2.3; 
§2.2.5). 

Under second degree of reduction after $°, vowels from the non-high series 
{e a o} are pronounced as a central vowel [t]: xene3d [Ztliz4] ‘gland’, u3 wanawd 
[US:tlasa] ‘out of the cabin’, wenkoeiya [8tlkovico] ‘mulberry’. 

In absolute initial position the vowel spelled «a» in foreign borrowings is 
raised though not backed (there is no preceding hard consonant), and is merged 


with [t]: 9rdx [\ta8] ‘storey’, axpdn [tkran] ‘screen’, identical to uepd [tgrd] ‘game’.”” 


20 The vowel is glossed as raised and backed [a] by Jones and Ward (1969). 
21 In Avanesov’s conservative norm, [Zt®]], not quite identical to [Ztl]. 
22 According to SRIa 1.103-4. 
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Table 2.3 Vowel series 


series Co_ §° (=[8 Z])_ C_ 

{u} v | lv] lv] 

{i} t] [¢] [1] 

{e} ie [t]* [J* 
borrowing alternation with [V| no alternation with [V] 

{Oo} Al (Pl) [a] [t]* n.a. [J* 

{a} al (fl!) falco ~ FIC [al [*]™ [J* 


x! = second-degree reduction 
x = Avanesov’s conservative norm = [t*] ~ [t®] 


The relations of stressed and unstressed members of vowel series are schema- 
tized in Table 2.3 in three contexts. 

As shown in Table 2.3, there are more distinctions of vowels under stress - 
five - than among unstressed vowels. In the contemporary norm, three vowels 
are distinguished after hard consonants, two after soft. (In the conservative style 
of Avanesov, four distinctions are made after hard consonants, three after soft.) 
Further reduction and merger is possible under second degree of reduction 
in some varieties of speech. The troublesome question is whether unstressed 
[¢] (using breve here to mark significant shortening of an stressed vowel) is so 
reduced that it merges with [a] - whether the unstressed vowels of DAT PL gd6pbi.m 
and MSC=NT LOC SG gd6pom are pronounced the same. Panov (1990) decides that 
merger has long been a constant possibility in a less-than-standard, allegro style, 
but has not achieved normative status. Also, in an extreme version of allegro 
style, series {u} may lose its labialization and merge after soft consonants with 
[t] and after hard consonants with [¥], which in this style will be identical to 
[a]. At this point, only two unstressed vowel phones would be left under second 
degree of reduction: [t] vs. [¢] © [9]. The two vowel phones would be distributed 
complementarily, [t] after palatalized consonants, [t] ¥ [a] after hard. This allegro 
system is not normative, in Panov’s view, but it is widespread.?? 


2.2.9 Unpaired consonants [S z c] and unstressed vocalism 
As noted, [8 Z], which are always hard and therefore immutable and unpaired, 
affect unstressed vowels in a manner different from that of ordinary mutable 
hard consonants.”* 

As mentioned, a vowel from series {e} becomes [t] after [§ Z]: xémuye ‘pearl’, 
xKemuUyxHo [Zt]. In similar fashion, for vowels that ALTERNATE with stressed [6] 
and could be identified as series {o}, only [t] is used after [§ Z|: NOM PL 2xéno1, 


23 As Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996 treat this merger. 24 Kasatkin 1989. 


Sounds 
NOM SG 2xend [Ztnd] ‘wife’, NOM SG wé7Kk, GEN SG wenkd [8tlka] ‘silk’ (Table 2.3).?° 
Some recent borrowings have an unstressed vowel which, because it is spelled 
as «o», might be identified as belonging to series {o}. In imitation of its foreign 
source, this «o» can be pronounced with only partial reduction as a shortened 
mid, labialized vowel [6], for example WJonén ‘Chopin’ [S6pén]. As such words are 
assimilated, this «o» is reduced to [A] in first pretonic position: »xoneép ‘juggler’ 
[zanglér], LUonéx [Sapén], woqép ‘chauffeur’ [Saf¢r] (Table 2.3). This pronunciation 
is what might be expected given the pronunciation of unstressed {o} after paired 
hard consonants: eogd [vada] ‘water’. 

Vowels of series {a} show variation between two variants, [A] and [t]. The older 
pronunciation was [S°e*], later [$°+®], now [t]. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury up until the beginning of the twentieth century, [S°e'*], later [St®], was used 
in native words. Both variants occurred in borrowings, with a stylistic differ- 
ence: [A], which was closer to the pronunciation of the (often French) sources, 


»26 


was a mark of “spoken language of good society,”*° in contradistinction to the 


pronunciation that fit the native Russian pattern, with [S°e']/[S°+®]. In the twenti- 
eth century, sociolinguistic investigations document that there is variation and 
change, but the change is not uniform; individual lexemes are regularizing us- 
age, but not all lexemes are regularizing in the same direction.”” Native words 
in which the unstressed vowel does not alternate with [a] have kept [t]: poxandu 
‘rye’ [rztndi], GEN PL owagéu ‘horses’ [lostd¢i]. Native words in which the pre- 
tonic vowel alternates with stressed [4] are generalizing [A]: GEN SG 2xapd (NOM 
SG xdp) ‘heat’, GEN SG eox%axkd (NOM SG 6oxdxk) ‘guide’, NOM PL waeti (NOM SG 
wide) ‘step’, 38G yxacnérca ‘becomes horrified’ (ADJ yoxdcnvii).22 In borrowings, 
the vowel depends on the following consonant: [t] is kept if the following conso- 
nant is (or used to be) palatalized: 2xaxér ‘jacket’ [Ztké¢t], 2*xacmiin ‘jasmine’. In con- 
trast, [A] is being generalized in words in which the following consonant is hard: 


warvén ‘auburn-haired person’ [Satén], wa6dn ‘cliché’, wandw ‘cabin’, wamnducKkoe 


‘champagne’.? 


25 As is not surprising, since stressed [d] after [§ 7] derives from etymological *e. Here is a place where 

the notion of series is revealed as something of a fiction. In this context, there is no evidence that 

the unstressed vowel ever actually became [o]. The unstressed value here is [t] because it remained 

*e, and had the same fate as other unstressed “*e after [8 7]. 

See Panov 1990:260ff. Grech (1827) asserted that it was appropriate, in the “spoken language 

of good society,” to say wamnancxoe (that is, [Sa]) rather than wumnancxoe (a vowel of the type 

[e'], subsequently [t®], now [t]). At the turn of the twentieth century, KoSutié (1919) gives two 

pronunciations for borrowings: [a] (literary) and [t] (non-literary). Interestingly, he gives only vowels 

similar to [t] in native words in which the relevant vowel alternates with stressed [4]. Thus these 

two sources suggest that [a] has long been used in borrowings. 

27 Krysin 1974. 

28 Kanérp ‘pity’, with [t], is exceptional in this regard if it is related to 2d.10, 2xdnko ‘feel sorry for’, 
but the derivational connection is tenuous (and the following [I] favors [t]). 

2° Panov 1968 puts the burden on alternation, Krysin 1974:105 on the following consonant. Evidently 
both are relevant. 
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Evidently, the use of [A] in borrowings prepared the way for using [A] in na- 
tive words in which there is alternation with stressed [A], when the unstressed 
vowel is still associated with [4], and this has become normative. As noted, [t] is 
maintained in native words when the unstressed vowel does not alternate with 
stressed [4]. In borrowings, both [a] and [t] occur, distributed according to the 
following consonant. A following palatalized consonant tipped the balance in 
favor of the raised variant [t]. Thus far with series {o}, only borrowings use a 
low unstressed vowel [a]. Words in which the unstressed vowel alternates with 
stressed [6] do not use [a]. This is an important difference between {a} and {o}, 
reflected in Table 2.3. 

The sound |c] is, like [§ Z], an unpaired immutable hard consonant, but it 
hardly occurs before series {0} or {a}. A visible exception is the root ydppo ‘tsar’, 
in which {a} under stress alternates with [a] under first degree of reduction: 
GEN SG yap4, yaptiua ‘tsar’s wife’. 


2.2.6 Post-tonic soft vocalism 

In general, unstressed vowels associated with series {a o e} are pronounced as a 
high front vowel [t] after any soft consonant. For this reason, one might expect 
to find [t] in place of post-tonic vowels in grammatical endings as well. It is 
regularly stated, however, that this vowel can, depending on the morpheme, be 
pronounced as [a]. Grammatical morphemes differ, and there is some change - 
and some disagreement among authorities. Table 2.4 lists contexts of nouns, 
organized by the vowel that appears when the given morpheme is stressed.°° 

There is a gradation of possibilities, from regular [a] to regular [t]. One phono- 
logical condition overrides other considerations. A following soft consonant 
evokes [t], as in: Context 10 (Declension <1, INS sG gepéenei ‘village’ [nti]) and 
Context 12 (Declension <> {-€j} GEN PL neudneit ‘sorrows’ [pi¢glui]). Also, [t] has 
become usual since the beginning of the twentieth century in Context 6 (INS PL 
gepéenamu: previously [nomt], now [ntmt)). 

Beyond this syntagmatic phonetic condition, the choice between [a] and [t] de- 
pends on a paradigmatic condition - on the vowel phones that occur in the given 
morpheme in other words. At one extreme, [a] is used consistently in Contexts 
1-5, for example, NOM sG gepéena ‘village’ [no]. The vowel of these morphemes 


2 


would be [4] under stress (NOM SG eosoed ‘head’, 3emns ‘land’) and [a] after hard 


30 See KoSutié 1919 (on Old Muscovite), Avanesov 1972:69-71, Kuz’mina 1966, Panov 1968:42-56. In 
summarizing Old Muscovite usage, Kuz’mina claims that the adjectival endings had exclusively 
[t] (1966:7), relying on KoSuti¢’s characterization of [t] as literary, [a] as uneducated (1919:100). But 
KoSuti¢ (1950:80) transcribes GEN sc cunezo ‘blue’ as [c’uH’*B*], exactly parallel to GEN sG go6poeo 
‘good’ [q06p*s*]. Presumably Panov would posit [t] in GEN PL {-6v}, INS sc {-6j}, and GEN pL {-éj}, 
contexts with closed syllables, which implies [t] for Panov. 


Sounds 


Table 2.4 Post-tonic vowel reduction, nominal morphology 


Old Kuz’mina, 
Context Muscovite Avanesov Panov Krysin 
[CV] ~[C°9] ~ [4] 
1 NOM=ACC PL 1p; {-4} 3 3 3 
2 NOM SGen; {-} 3 3 3 
3 GEN SG.;, {-4} 3 3 3 
4 DAT PL {-Am} e) e) a(~ vu 2 (90%) 
5 Loc pL {-ix} 3 3 a(~ t) 
6 INS PL {-dmi} 3 a> a> 
[CV] ~ [C°e] ~ [6] 
7 NOM=ACC SG zs {-6} a (~t) a> e) 2 (63%) ~ t 
8 INS SG. {-6m} 3 a> a> a (81-83%) 
9 GEN PLzas {-6v} 3 I> ut 
10 INS SGey. {-6j} 3 \ ul 
[CV] ~ [6] 
11 [DAT] Loc sGemyns {-€}  t l uf l 
12 GEN pL {-€j} l l ul 


[V] ~ [V] = unstressed vowel in alternation with stressed vowel 
X ~ y = xX occurs in variation with y 

X > y = x has yielded to y 

X > y =x is yielding to y 

INS SG.y,= case-number form of Declension ,,. 

x'= presumed, not explicitly stated 


consonants (NOM SG 6d6a ‘old woman’ [babo]). At the opposite extreme, the loca- 
tive singular of Declension,,. and Declension_y. (also the dative singular of 
Declension—y.) is [é] under stress. The vowel of this morpheme does not occur 
after hard mutable consonants, and accordingly there is no alternation with 
[C°a]. Unstressed, this vowel has the variant [t] after ¢ (and [t] after immutable 
§°: na nase ‘on the beach’ [2:)). 

The contexts of greatest interest are those whose vowels alternate between 
[6] under stress and unstressed [a] after hard consonants: Context 7 NOM=ACC 
SG mope ‘sea’ - recall oxno [Akno] ‘window’, nuroé ‘drinking’ [pits], ctdgo [stado] 
‘herd’ - and Context 8 INS SG mdpem - recall oxndém [Akn6m] ‘window’, nuroému 
[pttjgm], crdgom [stadom]. (Context 9, for example, GEN PL 6pdrvee ‘brothers’, be- 
longs here as well.) In these contexts, the Old Muscovite style at the beginning 
of the twentieth century had |p] after soft consonants. 

With respect to usage after the middle of the twentieth century, there is 
disagreement among commentators. Avanesov (1972:70), recalling that [9] was 
the Old Muscovite norm, concedes that in the nominative-accusative singular 
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[t] has become possible (“widely known”) and that in the instrumental singular 
[\] has even replaced [9] (the latter “must be considered moribund”).?! 

Avanesov’s view contrasts with that of Kuz’mina (1966) and Panov (1968), who 
report on a questionnaire administered during the 1960s to 100 students of the 
cohort 1940-49. In that questionnaire, 98 percent of the respondents had [t] 
in INS SG kdmuem ‘stone’ and, surprisingly, 98 percent had [a] in NOM SG nose 
‘field’. Their results seem quite unambiguous in these two contexts; they are 
dramatically less ambiguous than in other words in which the vowel is usually 
thought to be pronounced as [a] without variation: Loc PL gémsax ‘melons’ (74% 
[a]) or DAT PL g&inam (only 52% [a]).22 

A third view derives from the mass survey in the 1960s (Krysin 1974), according 
to which [9] was reported to be basically stable, or slightly increasing, in both 
contexts. In that survey, the use of [9] in NOM=ACC SG nde rose from just above 
50 percent for the oldest generation to above 60 percent in the final cohort of 
1940-49, and [a] in INS SG megeégem ‘bear’ and INS SG naduem ‘cry’ basically held 
constant at 80 percent over the six decades of the survey.°? 

To summarize about the two contexts, NOM=ACC SG mdpe and INS SG mdpem: 
Avanesov believed that both were developing towards [t]; Kuz’mina and Panov 
found that they were moving in opposite directions; Krysin’s survey suggest that 
both contexts were developing in the same direction, towards [9]. 

It is difficult to resolve the discrepancy among these sources. A pilot instru- 
mental investigation carried out for this study (six speakers) did not yield un- 
ambiguous results. There was no consistent difference between LOC SG mope, in 
which only [t] is expected, and NOM=ACC SG modpe, in which variation between 
[a] and [t] is expected. The one reasonably clear result was that the vowel of INs 
sG mdpem had a higher F, and lower F, than other vowels in nouns, implying a 
more [o]-like pronunciation, evidently in anticipation of the following [m]. From 
this limited investigation, it was not clear to what extent a categorial distinction 
between [9] and [t] remains in these morphemes. 


31 A point of notation: Avanesov (1972) uses three symbols: [x], a low back vowel after hard conso- 
nants; [b] is unstressed {i}; and Avanesov’s [a] is the front vowel occurring after soft consonants 
for series {e a o}. Other sources (Panov) collapse Avanesov’s two front vowels [b] and [a] to [b], and 
Avanesov himself abandons [a] in favor of [»] in his transcribed texts (p. 356: gpémnews has [pl], 
not [9]) and in the summary of phonetic variants (pp. 311-14). In Table 2.4, Avanesov’s [b] and his 
fe] are both written as [1], [p] as [9]. 

32 Kuz/mina 1966, Panov 1968:47-48. Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky (1996:56-59), after deliberation, 
side with Kuz’mina. Panov’s position cannot be separated from his strong belief that the distribu- 
tion of [9] vs. [t] must be determined by phonetic factors: for underlying <o>, [a] is said to occur 
only in final open syllables (therefore in NOM=ACC sG née) while [1] is said to occur elsewhere 
(therefore in INS SG niduem). 

33 Krysin 1974: 114, Fig. 24. 


Sounds 


Table 2.4 above focused on endings in nouns, the richest set of morphemes 
in which variation in post-tonic vocalism can be observed. In addition, soft-stem 
adjectives generally have [t] (GEN SG MSC=NT npéxneeo, DAT SG MSC=NT npéxHemy, 
LOC SG MSC=NT npé&xnem ‘former’).** The final vowel of singular adjectives after 
[j] is [eo] (NOM NT SG crdpoe ‘old’, NOM FEM SG crdpaz [sie]) but that of the plural 
normally [t] (NOM PL crdpwie [tit]). Present adverbial participles (geenpuuactus) 
have [9] (e.g., nd mua ‘remembering’, a pronunciation that is consistent with [a] in 
lexemes with final stress (vec ‘carrying’. Reflexive present adverbial participles 
still allow [t], under the influence of the following soft consonant (npuocdxaco 
‘putting on airs’ is Panov’s example). Individual forms such as PSV NOM MSC SG 
3duav ‘occupied’, MSC SG PST 3duan once had only [t] but now prefer [9].°° The 
thematic ligature that marks the present tense in verbs of E-Conjugation is [6] 
(Hecéwb “you carry’, etc.) under stress. Unstressed, the ligature in the middle 
forms of the present tense is only [t] (2sG nésewp [lézi8], 38G néser, 1PL né3em 


’ 


‘climb’?. The third plural is [9] in verbs of the 1-Conjugation (ndrar ‘they pay 
[plétotl). 

The Old Muscovite [3] in NOM=ACC SG mdpe and INS SG mdpem is unexpected 
on phonetic grounds - after a soft consonant in positions of reduction, original 
non-high vowels have generally become [t]. The origin of the Old Muscovite pro- 
nunciation has been disputed. Most likely, it is analogy, at the level of phonetics. 
The [t] that might be expected after soft consonants was suppressed, or never 
developed, in deference to the [a] that occurs after hard consonants in the same 
morphemes: NOM SG gepéens [Ca] imitates NOM SG 6d6a [C°a], INS SG megeégem 
[Com] imitates INS SG ednKxom ‘wolf’ [C°om]. The fact that [a] can participate in 
analogy shows that unstressed vowels have some psychological independence. 
The expected development to [t] did take place in those morphemes whose vowel 
would not be found unstressed after paired hard consonants (only [t] in Loc sc 
Ha MOpe, 2SG PRS 1é3eub, etc.). 


2.2.7 Unstressed vowels in sequence 

When {a} or {o} follows another vowel, it does not have to share duration with 
a preceding consonant in its syllable, and it is less reduced, even two or more 
syllables from the stress: y oeopdga ‘near the garden’ [vagardda], ne orocndn ‘did 
not send off’ [ntataslal]. An {a} or {o} that is the first in a sequence of two vowels 
far removed from stress will be fully reduced, as nayedg ‘by guesswork’ [novgad], 
Hauepdteca ‘play much’ [nowgraftss], except when the first vowel is followed by 


34 Avanesov 1972:71 implies there is a change from [p] to [1]; Kuz’/mina 1966 mentions only [t]. 
35 Panov (1968:49), who relies on Kosutié 1919 and Chernyshev 1908. 
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another [a]. Then the first vowel assimilates to the second and does not re- 
duce, as in 3a ogundxum ‘beyond isolated’ [zaAadinékim], eoogyweenén ‘inspired’ 
[vaadvuStvl dn]. In allegro style the two [Aa] coalesce and reduce: coornowénue ‘inter- 


connection’ neutral [saAatnaséénto], allegro [sotnaSénto]. As the first of a sequence, 
{e} reduces normally to [t]: neo6xogi.mo ‘necessary’ [niapxadimo]. 


2.2.8 Unstressed vowels in borrowings 

In foreign borrowings of high culture, unstressed mid vowels (the vowels written 
as «e» and «o») do not necessarily reduce completely according to the rules that 
apply to native words. They can instead maintain something of the pronunci- 
ation of the source language and, though they are shorter, they do not merge 
with series {a} or {i} according to the usual pattern: veedro ‘legato’ [légatd], 
eenoulig ‘genocide’ [génocit].2° As words are assimilated, the semi-reduced foreign 
pronunciation of «o» as [6] yields to [a] ([a]), as in native words. Thus, in certain 
frequently used borrowings, the usage of [6] for «o» declined quite dramatically 
from the oldest cohort (1890-99) to the youngest (1940-49): xonepécc ‘congress’ 
(63% > 27%), noprd@éns ‘notebook’ (62% > 20%), npouécc ‘process’ (76% > 32%), 
conér ‘sonnet’ (78% > 41%), poss ‘piano’ (51% > 25%).3” 


2.3 Consonants 


2.3.1 Classification of consonants 

The quintessential consonants are OBSTRUENTS (= C), segments that involve ob- 
struction or serious narrowing in the long path from the larynx to the lips. 
Obstruents are listed above the internal line in Table 2.5. In addition to obstru- 
ents, consonants include SONORANTS, a group of sounds that are heterogeneous 
but share the negative property of being neither obstruents nor vowels. Sono- 
rants are listed below the line in Table 2.5. 

Consonants are defined by a complex of articulatory activities. Consonants can 
be voiced (the membranes of the vocal cords are taut and vibrate) or voiceless 
(the membranes are open and relaxed, allowing air to pass without vibration). 
Obstruents can be produced with different trajectories of gestures, or MANNERS 
of articulation. Obstruents can be sTops, sounds that involve a sudden gesture 
of complete closure (for example, the complete closure of both lips to make a 
[b]), a short interval of stasis, and a sudden release. Or they can be FRICATIVES, 
which involve a more gradual restriction of the airflow without complete clo- 
sure followed by an interval of incomplete closure and then a more gradual 
release. AFFRICATES are intermediate; they are produced by a stop closure and a 


36 Avanesov 1972:174, 167-68. 37 Glovinskaia 1976, specifically Table 12. 
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Table 2.5 Russian consonant phones 


bilabial labio-dental dental  (alveo-)palatal velar 


voiceless stop Pp p t ¢t k ki 
voiced stop b b dd So! 
voiceless affricate c ¢ 

voiced affricate he gy 

voiceless fricative f f Ss § § gf x xl 
voiced fricative y ZZ Z a y~° 
glide j 

nasal stop mm non 

lateral 1 1 

trill ror 


x! = restricted distribution: /__{i e}, rarely /_{a 0 u} 
x® = restricted distribution: /_ ¢ 


x? = normally long (/V_V), shortened adjacent to C 


brief interval of closure followed by a more gradual release similar to that of a 
fricative. 

Obstruents are also defined by the PLACE OF ARTICULATION, the place in the vo- 
cal tract where the obstruction occurs and, correlatively, the mobile organ used 
to make the restriction. One ingredient of the place of articulation is palatal- 
ization. How consonants are palatalized depends on where the consonant is 
articulated, but there is a basic similarity. 

The matrix of obstruents in Table 2.5 is organized by place of articulation 
along the top, with non-palatalized consonants listed to the left of palatalized. 
BILABIAL stops are produced by closing the lips together: [b], [p]- The closest frica- 
tives [f f] and [v y] are not pure bilabials, but labio-dentals, formed by moving 
the lower lip up under and close to the upper teeth, constricting the airflow. 
However, with respect to voicing rules, [v y] do not quite act like well-mannered 
obstruents, and can be designated as a distinct class of sounds “W” that is inter- 
mediate between obstruents and sonorants (§2.3.9). When a labial or labio-dental 
consonant is palatalized, at approximately the same time the primary closure 
(or restriction) is made with the lips (or upper lip and lower teeth), the blade of 
the tongue is arched up and raised towards the hard palate (see [p|. broken line 
in Fig. 2.10). In non-palatalized labials, the tongue is in a neutral position (see 
[p], solid line, in Fig. 2.11). 

Russian has a class of DENTAL sounds whose obstruction is made in the region 
of the upper teeth. As the dental stops [t d] or the affricate [c] are produced, 
the tip and blade of the tongue touch against the upper teeth. The body of 
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[please Fig. 2.10 [p], [p]. From Avanesov 1972: fig. 8 


the tongue is flat or even depressed, which is to say that hard dental stops are 
slightly velarized (see Fig. 2.11, solid line).*° In producing palatalized dental stops 
(broken line in Fig. 2.11), the tongue makes contact all the way from the upper 
teeth through the alveolar ridge and along the hard palate. Whereas with labials 
palatalization is a somewhat independent gesture, with dentals, palatalization 
is part and parcel of the articulatory gesture. For some speakers, the palatalized 
dental stops [t d] have begun to develop a touch of frication in their release, 
especially before [i]: rin ‘type’ [t8ip], gio ‘wildly’ [d?iko].°° 

The dental fricatives [s z] are pronounced with the tip of the tongue pointing 
towards the top of the upper teeth, leaving an aperture through with which air 
flows turbulently. The hard dental fricatives [s z] are noticeably velarized. The 
palatalized dental fricatives [s z] are made with the front of the tongue making 
an arch that follows the shape of the teeth and hard palate, with the narrowest 
aperture at the teeth. 

Russian has a group of sounds classed together as having an ALVEO-PALATAL (or 
sometimes simply palatal) place of articulation. In the hard fricatives [8 z] - the 
sounds spelled by Cyrillic «tu and «x» - the tip of the tongue approaches the 
alveolar ridge, higher than is the case with |s z]. In addition, [§ 7] lift the sides 
of the tongue and force air through a groove, while [s z] have a narrow horizon- 
tal slit. These (alveo-)palatal fricatives are strongly velarized: the middle of the 
tongue is depressed and the back of the tongue is arched upwards (solid line, 
Fig. 2.12).4° The sounds [8 7] are pronounced as hard, even when (in borrowings) 
the following vowel letter is «to»: 6powropa ‘brochure’ [Str], napawror ‘parachute’ 
[Sut], though sometimes xropu ‘jury’ [Zvri]. As a new (hypercorrect?) tendency, 


38 Velarization is evident in the sketch of SRla 1.43. 39 Matusevich 1976:183. 
40 Avanesov 1972:40, Fig. 14; see also Matusevich 1976:182. 
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Fig. 2.11 [t], [t]. From Avanesov 1972: fig. 11 Fig. 2.12 [S], [§]. From Avanesov 1972: 
fig. 14 


[S Z] can soften under assimilation: evepdwnuii ‘yesterday’s’ normative [Sn], new 
[Sa]. 

Russian has two other alveo-palatal fricatives, [§:] (the sound associated with 
Cyrillic «nu») and [Z:] (an older pronunciation of Cyrillic spellings «a» or «3K» 
in certain words such as gp6o«xu ‘yeast’, é3xy ‘I drive’, nd3:xe ‘later’). These sounds 
are palatalized; the tip of the tongue is pointed towards the teeth, and the blade 
of the tongue curves up along the hard palate (broken line, Fig. 2.12). The alveo- 
palatal affricate [¢], spelled «4», is likewise “soft” - there is no corresponding 
hard *[é]. In its initial closure phase, it involves essentially the same tongue 
position as [t]; contact is made from the alveolar ridge along the hard palate. In 
its release, [¢] is similar to the soft alveo-palatal fricative [§:]. 

In the production of vELARs |k g x], the tongue approaches or touches the roof 
of the mouth, in the region where the hard palate and soft palate meet (solid 
line, Fig. 2.13). The voiced fricative [y] is quite restricted, occurring only before 
a following voiced obstruent: rpéxgnéenoii [y dn]. Palatalized velars [k g x] have 
basically the same tongue configuration as non-palatalized velars. They differ 
from non-palatalized velars in that the tongue makes contact (or restriction) 
further to the front of the mouth (broken line, Fig. 2.13). 

Sonorants, listed below the center line of Table 2.5, are a motley group. Nasal 
stops [m mn ng] have a complete closure in the oral cavity like that of a stop - 
the place of the closure is bilabial for [m mJ], dental for [n n] - but, in addition, 
they simultaneously open the velum, allowing air to flow into the nasal cavity 
and resonate. 


41 Kasatkin 2001:86. 
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. NAAN 
\ yoy ee \ 


Fig. 2.13 [k], [k]. From Avanesov 1972: 
sae fig. 20 


The approximate |[j] is articulated with a tongue position like that of the vowel 
[i], so that the blade of the tongue raises close to the hard palate behind the 
alveolar ridge; |j] differs from [i] in that it is not the peak of syllables and involves 
greater narrowing of the tongue to the front of the roof of the mouth. Given its 
tongue shape, [j] is intrinsically soft. 

The trills [r r] are made by one or more taps in the dental region. With the later- 
als [1 I], the blade of the tongue makes complete closure in the dental region but 
the sides of the tongue are raised, allowing air to pass laterally (hence the term) 
along its sides. Together the [r]-sounds and the [l|-sounds are LIQuIDs. Hard [r] and 
especially hard [l] are velarized: the middle portion of the tongue is depressed 
and the back of the tongue body is raised towards the back of the palate. 

Collectively, the nasals, liquids (trills and laterals), and the glide |j] can be 
grouped together as SONORANTS (in notation, the set “R”), a loose class of sounds 
that are neither vowels nor obstruents. Sonorants can distinguish palatalization, 
in this respect like obstruents. Unlike obstruents, sonorants lack a distinction of 
voicing; like vowels, they are normally voiced, and do not cause preceding ob- 
struents to become voiced (§2.3.9). Between an obstruent and another obstruent 
or word end (the contexts @RC or CR#), sonorants can become syllabic: MXATa 
‘from MKhAT? [a[t]°m[x]ato], oxri6pe ‘October’, [akt@b@lr], py67e ‘ruble’ [rub@l], 
KU3Hb ‘life’ [z£zmn].42 


2.3.2 Palatalization of consonants 

Most consonants - sonorants as well as obstruents - can be palatalized or not. 
That is, for almost every consonantal articulation - for almost every combination 
of place of articulation, manner of articulation, voicing and nasality - there is 
one sound that is not palatalized and another that is pronounced with similar 


42 «1 pronounce the word 2w3x as two syllables, with a ‘fleeting’ i” (Trubetzkoy 1975:238). 
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gestures but is palatalized. For example, both a palatalized voiced labial stop [b] 
and a non-palatalized [b] occur, and both a palatalized voiceless dental fricative 
[s] and a non-palatalized [s] occur. Palatalization is similar but not identical 
for sounds of different places of articulation. Though there are these minor 
differences, all palatalized consonants influence vowels in the same way. 

When a given articulation occurs in both palatalized and non-palatalized 
forms, that articulation can be said to be PAIRED, Or MUTABLE, for palataliza- 
tion. Thus [b] and [b] are phonetically paired, or mutable. Most consonants are 
mutable. Labials and dentals obviously are. Velars are as well, although the 
palatalized forms of velars [k g x] are more restricted than palatalized labials or 
dentals; they do not occur in all phonological contexts, and they rarely if ever 
distinguish words in opposition to [k g x]. 

Some consonants are not mutable: the glide [j] (necessarily palatalized); the 
hard affricate [c]; the soft affricate [§]; the hard fricatives [8] (Cyrillic «uu») and 
[Z| (Cyrillic «a»). Although the alveo-palatal fricatives [§: Z:] are palatalized, they 
are not paired with [§ Z] in this sense, since [8 z] do not become palatalized at 
the end of noun stems in the locative singular (o gywé ‘about the soul’ has [8], 
not *[§] or *[§:]) nor in the conjugation of verbs (nie has [8], not *[§:]). 

Accordingly, four groups of consonants can be distinguished: 


[2] hard, immutable:  [§ z ¢| 
soft, immutable: jes Za] 
hard, mutable: [ptk xs Z], etc. 
soft, mutable: Iptk xs z], ete. 


Among labials and dentals, both palatalized and non-palatalized variants oc- 
cur before vowels and after vowels in word-final position. In both contexts, 
palatalization can distinguish words. Compare: prevocalic rémuoii ‘languid’ [t| 
vs. Témnoili ‘dark’ [t], ndcre ‘fall’ [p] vs. nacre ‘metacarpus’ [p|: and final post- 
vocalic eémur ‘drunk down’ [t] vs. evinurs ‘to drink down’ [t], eorde ‘ready’ [f] vs. 
eotoev! ‘prepare!’ [f]. Because contrasts occur in final position where no vowel 
follows the consonant, palatalization (or its absence) must be intrinsic to the 
consonant, and in a phonemic analysis, it is the consonant, palatalized or not, 
that distinguishes words in Russian. If palatalization is distinctive for some con- 
sonants in that position, it can be assumed to be distinctive in position before 
a vowel. Thus the contrast of [t] in rémnoii ‘languid’ vs. [t] in réwnem ‘dark’ is 
usually analyzed as a contrast of two types of dental stops, non-palatalized [t] as 


opposed to palatalized [t].*° 


43 In contrast to the abstract phonology of (for example) Lightner 1972, in which there is a rich set 
of vowel distinctions and consonants are intrinsically hard, becoming palatalized in the position 
before (underlying) front vowels. 
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Palatalized and non-palatalized consonants occur with different degrees of 
freedom depending on the context (the position in the word) and depending on 
the consonant itself. 

All mutable (phonetically paired) consonants historically were palatalized be- 
fore {e} within lexemes. Palatalization therefore used not to be distinctive in 
the position before {e}. This historical rule, which dates from the period when 
palatalization first arose in Russian (a thousand years ago, in the period around 
the fall of the jers), has been eroded in various ways. Consonants at the end of 
prefixes are not palatalized before a root-initial {e} (caxondmure ‘economize -p;..), 
nor is the final consonant of a preposition palatalized before the {e} of the 
demonstrative 3ror ‘this’ (¢ 3rom ‘in that’, nog 3rum ‘under that’, c srum ‘with 
that’, etc., with [ve], [de], [se], not [vé], *[dé], *[sé]). 

Consonants remain non-palatalized before {e} in abbreviations, when that 
{e} is word-initial in the base word from which it derives, as in H9OII ([nep], not 
[‘n¢ép] - from “noeas akonomuueckas nosutuxka”). In borrowings, non-palatalized 
consonants occur before {e}, despite the rule that consonants were historically 
palatalized before {e} (§2.3.3).44 Evidently, this primordial rule is no longer pro- 
ductive in all contexts. 


2.3.3 The distribution of palatalized consonants 
Not all contexts allow both palatalized and non-palatalized consonants. Palatal- 
ized consonants are more restricted in their distribution, but non-palatalized 
consonants occur freely in almost all positions except preceding the vowel {e}.*° 
The distribution of palatalization is sensitive to the type of consonant involved. 
Dentals distinguish palatalization before all vowels except {e}. Dentals are 
even developing a distinction before {e} in borrowings, and are doing so more 
readily than other consonants. Palatalized dentals can occur when no vowel 
follows. Dental stops occur palatalized in final position after a dental fricative 
(wécTb ‘six’, 2e63gb ‘nail’ [st] vs. wécr ‘pole’, gpd3g ‘thrush’ [st]). At the other end 
of a word, a palatalized dental stop can occur in word-initial position dissimila- 
tively before a non-dental (romd ‘darkness’, red@y ‘phooey’). Word-internally not 
before vowels, palatalized dental obstruents occur dissimilatively before velars 
and labials, but not before other dentals or palatals: rdreéa ‘thievery’, cedgb6a 
‘wedding’, réroxa ‘aunt’, [évexa ‘Pete’. Derivational suffixes that now begin with 
a consonant, such as {-n}, once began with etymological *», a high front vowel 
which, a thousand years ago, palatalized the preceding consonant. Now con- 
sonants are not palatalized before these suffixes: -wyux (qondpwux but qdondpo 


44 Glovinskaia 1971, Alekseeva and Verbitskaia 1989. 45 Glovinskaia 1976. 
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‘lantern’, -wux (dpuux ‘box’ but dpe ‘chest’), -nux (vpdcruux ‘reed’ but rpdcre 
‘cane’, -Hoii (sHrdpnoili but snrdpe ‘amber’). 

Palatalized dental sonorants [r | nj, and especially [I], are distributed more 
freely: word-finally after other consonants (méicze ‘thought’, py67. ‘ruble’, 
cnextdksib ‘spectacle’, xypdeb ‘crane’, eons ‘howl’, expe ‘whirlwind’, xi3Hb 
‘life’), in comparatives (pdnowe ‘earlier’, rénbwe ‘thinner’, ménowe ‘less’), and in 
adjectives from months (oxrs6peckuii ‘of October’, uroneckuii ‘of June’, uwionockuit 
‘of July’). The lateral [I] has the widest distribution: nopryedneckui ‘Portuguese’, 
eogecisbuux ‘vaudeville performer’. 

Labials, before vowels other than {e}, can be either non-palatalized (ndcrv ‘fall’) 
or palatalized (nsicrs ‘metacarpus’). Labials are not palatalized internally be- 
fore suffixes that once conditioned palatalization: *raboskajo > pd6cKuii ‘servile’. 
Labials distinguish palatalization in word-final position after vowels: xdnb ‘mine’ 
vs. ox6n ‘trench’, corde ‘ready’ vs. eordeb ‘make ready!’. They can even occur in 
word-final position after consonants, in xopyees ‘standard’, eéres ‘branch’. Final 
palatalized labials in isolated grammatical forms were lost early in the history 
of Russian (athematic 1sG prs “dame > gam ‘I give’, INS SG *-Vmw > {-om}),*° and 
there is a slight tendency to lose palatalization in labials at the end of words in 
other instances, for example, edceme ‘eight’ [m] ~ [m]. 

Velars [k g x] can be either palatalized or non-palatalized. For the most part, 
the variants are distributed in complementary fashion: the palatalized variant 
occurs before {i e}, the hard variant elsewhere - before other vowels and in a 
position not before a vowel. However, exceptions to this strict complementar- 
ity have begun to appear. Palatalized velars occur before the [o] functioning as 
the ligature in the second singular through second plural of the present tense 
of velar-stem verbs, with varying stylistic values in different words. By now, [k] 
is standard in forms of rxdrb ‘weave’ (2sG tTKéw, etc.), while [g] was used by 
about half of speakers (in the survey of the 1960s) in 2éus ‘burn’ (3sG xeér for 
standard 2«2xér), and [k] by a quarter of speakers in néus ‘bake’ (2sG nexéwo); in 
the last two the palatalized velar is not normative. To the extent that present 
adverbial participles are permitted from velar-stem verbs (they are not univer- 
sally accepted), the form has a palatalized velar (6epees ‘protecting’)) by analogy 
to other obstruent-stem verbs (Hecxi ‘carrying’). Palatalized velars appear before 
{a o u} in borrowings in the previous century: esyp ‘giaour’, 6paxép ‘inspector’, 
Kropé ‘curé’, manuxrop ‘manicure’. Palatalized velars do not occur in final, post- 
vocalic position. Non-palatalized velars do not occur before {e i} in native words, 
although a non-palatalized pronunciation is normal for the [k] of the preposi- 
tion « before {i} and {e}, as in x uepé ‘to the game’ or x 3romy ‘to that’ or for 


46 Shakhmatov 1925. 
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velars in compounds, as in geyxardoxHeii ‘two-storied’ [x]. In this way, there is a 
contrast of sorts between palatalized |k] internal to morphemes (kiinyrb ‘toss’ > 
[ki]) and non-palatalized [k] in the prepositional phrase (« tnoxy ‘to the monk’ > 
[k#]). Thus velars are moving towards developing a contrast for palatalization. 

In native words, all mutable hard consonants (all hard consonants except 
[c 8 Z]) are palatalized in the position before {e}. In borrowings, a non-palatalized 
pronunciation is possible to a greater or lesser extent, depending on how well 
assimilated the individual word is, the familiarity of a given speaker with for- 
eign languages, and systemic properties. When the question was investigated in 
the 1960s, it was found that in some words - seemingly more ordinary, domes- 
tic words - the frequency of a hard pronunciation was increasing: péiic ‘route’, 
Koncépe@ol ‘conserves’, KouKpéTuoili ‘concrete’, 6epér ‘beret’, pe3épe ‘reserve’. With 
other - more scientific - words, the percentage of the population using palatal- 
ized consonants decreased from the oldest to youngest cohort: aprépus ‘artery’, 
unépyus ‘inertia’, kpurépuii ‘criterion’, 9Hépeusa ‘energy’, Oaxrépua ‘bacteria’. And 
in a third group there is no clear direction of change: npoepécc ‘progress’, natéur 
‘patent’.*” Hard consonants are more easily maintained in stressed than in un- 
stressed position. Dentals most frequently allow hard consonants, then labials, 
then velars. Yet a hard pronunciation does occur with labials and with velars: 
6emovib ‘b-flat’ [bEm6]], 3p ‘mayor’ [mér], n3p ‘peer’ [pér], ceéwmua ‘engraved stone’ 
[gémo], Kémnune ~ KSmnune ‘camping’ [kémping], x3mmox ‘hammock’ [xémok], 
eérro ‘ghetto’ ([gé] ~ [gé]).** 

Overall, the possibility of having a contrast of palatalized and non-palatalized 
consonants depends on a number of parameters. The possibility of a contrast 
for palatalization depends on the place (and secondarily manner) of articula- 
tion of the consonant itself, dentals favoring the distinction more than labials, 
which in turn favor the distinction more than velars; yet velars at least have 
positional variation for palatalization, thereby ranking them ahead of the im- 
mutable consonants [8 Z §: Z:], [c], and [j]. Having a contrast in palatalization also 
depends on context. A contrast for palatalization is most likely before vowels 
(/_V), less likely in a position after a vowel with no vowel following; within the 
latter environment, palatalization is less likely than before a consonant (/V_C) 
than in word-final position (/V_#) - perhaps because in most instances in which 
a palatalized consonant would appear word-finally, the given form alternates 
with another form in which a vowel follows (NOM sG ed.1y6b ‘dove’ [p]. GEN SG 
26sty6a [bo]). Palatalized consonants are infrequent in contexts not adjacent to a 
vowel, though they can occur (romd ‘darkness’, 2i3Hb ‘life’, py6.v ‘ruble’, xopyeeo 
‘standard’. Among vowels, a distinction is made more readily before back vowels 


47 Glovinskaia 1976:100-10. 48 Glovinskaia 1971:63. 
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Table 2.6 Palatalization assimilation and place of articulation 


recommended pronunciation 


context example (Avanesov 1972) Usage (Krysin 1974) 
ZD cgénate ‘do’ [zd] 38% 

ZB u36uT ‘beat’ [zb] ~ [zb] 32% 

VB e6exdTe ‘run in’ [yb] ~ [vb] 16% 

VD egésnatb ‘set’ [vd] _ 


than before front. Because back vowels have a lower F2, their F, is affected more 
by palatalized consonants than is the F, of front vowels, whose high F, has less 
room to change in the vicinity of palatalized consonants. 


2.3.4 Palatalization assimilation 

In sequences of two consonants in which the second is palatalized, the first may 
or may not be palatalized by assimilation. This is just a question of the timing of 
the articulatory gesture of palatalization. If the raising of the blade of the tongue 
occurs anticipatorily as the first consonant is formed, assimilation has taken 
place; if raising occurs within the sequence of consonants, then assimilation has 
not occurred. Whether palatalization extends over both consonants or begins in 
the middle of the cluster depends on the extent to which the two consonants 
are articulatorily linked in other respects. The more linked the two consonants, 
the more likely it is that palatalization will extend throughout the cluster. There 
is variation, and the trend is very much towards losing assimilation.*? 

One way to approach the variation is to examine the recommendations of 
Avanesov (1972) for one morphological context in which most combinations 
occur, specifically the context of prefix and following root. To see the effect of 
place of articulation, we may examine combinations of fricative plus stop in 
Avanesov’s recommendations and compare them with Krysin’s (1974) survey of 
usage, in which younger speakers (the last two decades, born between 1930-39 
and 1940-49) represent half of the speakers interviewed. 

Avanesov does not explicitly mention the combination of labial followed by 
dental, nor does Krysin (1974) consider it, an indication that assimilation is out 
of the question in this context. From Table 2.6 we derive a hierarchy of likelihood 
of assimilation: TT > TP > PP> PT.°° Comparing the first two terms to the last 


49 See Drage 1967[a], 1967[b], 1968, on factors. Contemporary speakers have rather less - if any - 
assimilation than was reported by Drage and Krysin (in the mid-1960s). 

5° Krysin (1974:82) states the hierarchy as TT > PP > TP (and then presumably > PT), based on the over- 
all incidence of palatalization in all types of morphological contexts. The hierarchy artefactually 
reflects the kinds of examples tested. Many of the examples of dental plus labial involve prefixes 
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Table 2.7 Palatalization assimilation and manner of articulation 


recommended pronunciation 


context example (Avanesov 1972) Usage (Krysin 1974) 
ZY u3eunute ‘excuse!’ [zy] ~ + [zy] 35% 

ZB u36uTb ‘beat’ [zb] ~ +[zb] 32% 

DB oT OliTb ‘repel’ [db] ~ ?[db] _ 

DY nogeén ‘subsumed’ [dy] ~ ?[dy] 04% 


two, we note that dentals, as TARGETS, undergo assimilation better than labials. 
Comparing the first two terms (TT > TP) leads to the result that the same place 
of articulation in the source and target consonants favors assimilation, because 
there is no shift in the place of articulation internal to the cluster. 

Before velars assimilation is restricted. Labials no longer assimilate; thus in 
sidnku ‘paws’, the pronunciation [pk] that occurred at the end of the nineteenth 
century gave way long ago to [pk]. Assimilation of dentals to velars is out of 


|? Velars before velars 


the question: ra6nérxu ‘tablets’ [tk], endgxumu ‘smooth’ [tk 
once assimilated (wsexuii [xk] ‘soft’), but the tendency is again towards hardness 
([kk). 

Table 2.7 shows the effect of manner of articulation. 

Avanesov’s discussion of these combinations of dentals and labials implies 
a two-way grouping of ZY ~ ZB > DB ~ Dy. His discussion of combinations 
involving labials implies VV > VB > BB ® BY, and his discussion of combinations 
involving only dentals implies a hierarchy of S$ (uccsknyre ‘dry up’ [ss]) > ST 


(pasgén ‘division’ [zd] ~ [zd]) > TT (noggep2xdre ‘support’ [dd] ~ +[dd]) > TS (orcéup 
‘hack off? [ts]). Combining the various kinds of information leads to the hierarchy 
(using the symbols for dentals as general symbols): S$ > ST > TT > TS. That 
hierarchy encodes two principles: fricatives are more likely to assimilate than 
stops (the first two terms of the hierarchy as opposed to the last two), and 
consonants that have the same manner of articulation assimilate better than 
those that have heterogeneous manner (the first and third terms as opposed to 
the second and fourth). Thus identity of manner, when there is a single elongated 
articulation without an internal change in manner, favors assimilation. 


or even prepositions (6e3 etnku ‘without a fork’, c niigom ‘with beer’), in which no more than 
10 percent of speakers use palatalized dentals. These examples depress the extent of palataliza- 
tion with dental targets. Among morphologically comparable examples, the 16 percent of e6exdrb 
(the only example of labial fricative before labial at a prefix boundary) compares unfavorably with 
u3eunite (35%), uz61iTe (32%), or even eo3eén (22%). 

51 Matusevich 1976:203. 

52 Trubetzkoy (1975:184) noted in 1930 that there was no palatalization across prefix boundaries in 
oteépteieatb, though there would be assimilation internally in 6pureennoiit. 
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In combinations of dentals, dental stops do not assimilate to a following lateral 
[I] (assimilation to [r] is out of the question), because there is a shift to a different 
mode of articulation (lateral) within the cluster. Dental obstruents assimilate 
better to dental nasals [n], presumably because the oral component of a dental 
nasal is effectively just [d]. 

Additional factors have emerged in other investigations. Clusters in which voic- 
ing is maintained throughout seem to assimilate better (3eépb ‘beast’ 30%, geépb 
‘door’ 30% in Krysin’s survey) than clusters in which voicing switches and intro- 
duces an internal articulatory boundary (reéps 17%) or than in voiceless clusters 
(cninxa ‘back’ 15%). Intervocalic position favors assimilation over absolute initial 
position (zecnix ‘forester’ 49%, eo cué ‘in sleep’ 54%, but cuée ‘snow’ 28%). 

The position before |j] is a special case. Dentals within words assimilate well to 
[j]. Assimilation to [j] of a dental in a prefix is possible but not obligatory (céé7 ‘ate 
up’ [sj], uwz627b ‘extract’ [zj] ~ [zj], nogeém ‘ascent’ [dj]) and infrequent in a prepo- 
sition (v3 «moi “from the pit? [tzjémt], outmoded [tzjdémt], only or énku ‘from 
the fir tree’ [atjélkt]).°? With labials before [j] within words, assimilation still pre- 
dominates (over 50% of speakers with no6vém ‘we'll beat’ and eopo6es ‘sparrow’, 
but assimilation is unlikely in prefixes (066éxarb ‘drive around’ [abjéxot}). 


2.3.5 The glide [j] 

The glide [j] has realizations ranging from strong to weak to weakest. It is pro- 
nounced as a relatively strong, more consonantal [j] before a stressed vowel: sma 
‘pit’ [jd4mo], kop ‘anchor’ [jdkor]. In other positions it is a weaker, less conso- 
nantal [i]: «36« ‘language’ [itztk] (initially before unstressed vowel), géaror ‘they 
do’ [d¢loivt] (medially before unstressed vowel), xo3siixa ‘mistress of the house’ 
[xazdiko] (after vowel before consonant), crdpou ‘old’ [staéroi] (after a vowel, not 
before a consonant). 

There is a third, even weaker, pronunciation, and that is nothing. The glide 
li] ~ [i] is, after all, just an extended [il-like transition to or away from a vowel. 
It remains a segment only if it is distinct for a significant interval of time. The 
glide [j] merges into the adjacent vowel. It is normally lost in verbs of the E- 
Conjugation: 3xdewb ‘you know’ [znat%], gé1aewb ‘you do’. It is often inaudible 
in declensional endings: c yeaxéxuem ‘with respect’ [tie] ~ [ta]; crdpoe ‘old’ [aia] ~ 
[90]; epd3noe ‘threatening’ [aie] ~ [90]; opyxue ‘weapon’ [tio] ~ [to]. 

The glide is also absorbed after a vowel before a following stressed [{].°° Forms 
like moa ‘my’ [maja], cro [stajyi] ‘I stand’ imply stems {moj-}, {stoj-} including 


53 In reference to hard [v°]: “the pronunciation |. . .| [Bjyra] cannot be considered correct” (p. 127), a 
statement which applies to a third of the population, including those with higher education. 

54 Isaéenko 1947:145-48, 1959. 55 Avanesov (1971:367) restores the [i] only in careful speech. 

5© SRla 1.109. 
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[j], but that [j] is not pronounced before [i]: wou [mai], crow [stais]. However, 
[j] is maintained after a consonant before stressed [i]: vez ‘whose’ [Gji], eopobou 
‘sparrows’ [bjil. 

In words that begin with {i}, there is no |j] left at all. As a result, when initial 
{i} is put after a prefix or independent word ending in a consonant, the vowel 
that is pronounced is [i] (unstressed [t]): @ ux gdme ‘in their house’ [vtydémt], 
gan um ‘he gave to them’ [daltm], ¢ Muguro ‘to India’ [vindtiv]. Interestingly, [j] is 
maintained before [t] that derives from a non-high vowel - Apocndenb [Luaslav]], 
eyé ‘still’ [18:6], @ ee6 [vivo], not *[vtvo].°” 


2.3.6 Affricates 

The affricates [c] and [é] begin, like stops, with a sudden initial closure, which is 
followed by a static interval of closure, but the closure is released more gradually 
than with an ordinary stop, in a fashion similar to the release of a fricative. 
To indicate their mixed character as part stop, part fricative, it is sometimes 
convenient to write the affricates as combinations of two symbols: [c] as [ts], 
[é] as [&].°8 Affricates are not, however, simply clusters. They are not appreciably 
longer than fricatives [s §]. The affricate [c] does not palatalize before {e} (¢ xonyé) 
as might be expected if it were composed of [t] plus [s], inasmuch as [s] does 
(o néce). The affricate [¢] does not condition a vowel in unstressed imperatives 
like true clusters: nidub ‘cry!’, He myus ‘don’t torment!’ 

While affricates in Russian are units, clusters of consonants result in phonetic 
sequences like affricates.°? Word-internally, a dental stop [t] that is followed by 
[c] or [s] ([s]) will become a single consonantal complex consisting of a stop 
onset, a long static interval of closure (written here as “tt”), and a fricative-like 
release: GEN SG Opdrya ‘chap’ [brattso], crpemiiroca ‘strive’ [ttso], identically 3sc PRs 
crpemurcs [ttso]. Similarly, a dental stop [t] plus [¢] becomes an affricate with an 
elongated closure: edruuna ‘patrimony’ [vottSuno]. If such a combination is placed 
before an obstruent, the long closure will be shortened, becoming equivalent to 
the affricate [ts] = [c]: erpo3aedgck [votsk] = [véck]. 

When combinations of stops and fricatives arise at prefixes, they maintain 
the duration of the fricative of the following root while the preceding hard stop 
develops the release of an affricate: orcugérb ‘sit out’ [Cs] = [tSs], nagsupdrenb 
‘overseer’ [3z] = [dzz], orwiire ‘rebuff’ [C8] = [fs8], or2xvire ‘become obsolete’ [37] = 
[dzz]. 

This [37] or [dzZ] - a dental stop onset of normal duration followed by the release 
of an affricate to a full hard alveo-palatal fricative - is the recommended pro- 


nunciation for orthographic «aK» in borrowings: g2xa3 [dz7As], goxem [dzzém].©° 


57 Trubetzkoy (1975:237). 
58 In other systems of notation, one could write [c] = [fs], [¢] = [8] or [tJ]. 5° SRIa 1.106-7. 
60 Avanesov 1972:166, Jones and Ward 1969:102. 
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There is, then, a range of complex articulations of stop and fricative, which 
can be ranked in order of increasing duration: true affricates [c ¢] = [ts &J, 
which are usually lexical (also derived from clusters of [t] and [s] before con- 
sonants: 6pdvckxuu ‘brotherly); affricates with long closures derived from stops 
followed by fricatives or affricates, [fts ff§]; and complexes with full fricative 
releases, [fss (8§ dzz].°! 


2.3.7 Soft palatal fricatives 
The sound represented by the letter «mp derives etymologically from Common 
Slavic palatalizations (*sk before front vowel and “stj); it is also the Russian in- 
terpretation of the Church Slavonic reflex of *tj. Earlier it was pronounced with 
an internal closure: [§¢] or, equivalently, [§f§]. Throughout most of the Russian 
dialect area, this older pronunciation has lost out to a Muscovite pronunciation 
in which the internal stop closure has weakened, resulting in a more or less 
homogeneous long, soft alveo-palatal fricative [§:]: 6dpwy ‘borsch’ [borg:]. In the 
sociolinguistic survey of the 1960s, [§:] was used by close to 80 percent of speak- 
ers born in 1940-49 in 6dpiy and iyi, the most favorable lexical items.®* And 
although [§¢] is often said to be a Petersburg variant, another survey from the 
same period had ninety percent of (then) young Leningrad natives born after 
the war using the national variant [§:].° 

In addition to lexical instances of [§:] (6dpiy, etc.), this sound also arises produc- 


Pc 


tively in combinations of dental fricatives [s z] with [é].°* Dental fricatives [s z| 


often assimilate in place of articulation to palatals across prefix and preposition 
boundaries: cwurs ‘suture’ [88], c xendu ‘with the wife’ [ZZ], 6e3 xtipa ‘without 
fat’ [2z]. These fricatives also assimilate to a following [¢] in place of articula- 
tion and, since [¢] is palatalized, for that feature as well: ucuiicaurs ‘calculate’, 
c uéctorw “with honor’ [§$]. As a further stage, the stop closure in the middle 
of the complex can be lost: [§¢] = [§§] > [§:]. Which variant occurs, whether [§¢] 
or [§:], depends on how cohesive the two units are: the weaker the morpholog- 
ical boundary, and the more lexicalized the combination, the more likely the 
further stage of [§:] is. By now [§:] is usual in suffixal derivatives (pacckd3uux 
‘raconteur’) and in idiomatized prefix-root combinations (cudcroe ‘happiness’, 
ucué3nytb ‘disappear); it is possible with free prefix-root combinations of the 
type ucuticzurs, pacuuydrs ‘clean’, ucueptiits ‘sketch out’, Gecuécruoiii ‘dishonor- 
able’. In the 1960s, on the order of 10 to 20 percent of all speakers surveyed used 
[§:].°° 
rare with preposition and noun, though it occurs in idiomatic combinations: 


and it is not uncommon now for speakers under forty. Loss of closure is 


61 Trubetzkoy (1975:182), however, allows that these distinctions are blurred in allegro style. 
62 Krysin 1974:100. 

63 Tyvanovna-Lukianova 1971. Similar observations in Baranova 1971, Drage 1968:377-79. 

64 And in principle palatal fricatives [8 7], as in nepe6éxuuk. 65 Krysin 1974:102-3. 
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c uenoeéxom ‘with a person’ [§¢], c uécroro ‘with honor’ [§¢] ~ +[§:], and idiomatic 
c ueed ‘why, from what’ [§§] ~ [§:]. 

It is difficult to assign an unambiguous phonemic analysis to [§:] if one expects 
to define a set of features that distinguish it invariantly from all other sounds.®° 
What necessary property would distinguish [§:] from [8]? If [§:] were viewed as 
the soft counterpart of [s], one might expect [s] to become [§:] before the {-e} of 
the (dative-)locative. It does not: 0 xapangawé [8é], not *[§:¢] or *[§¢]. Further, [§:] 
is often phonetically long, and it conditions a vowel in the imperative (péicxaro 
‘roam’, IMV peuyu; mopwuto ‘pucker’, IMV mdpiyu), as is characteristic of clusters. 
Defining [§:] as the soft counterpart of [§] would not motivate its characteristic 
length. But length cannot be its necessary property, because the length some- 
times disappears. As a third possibility, it might be tempting to think that [§:| 
in general derives from a cluster - from [sé] or [8] or, with an abstract fricative, 
from [S¢], inasmuch as [§:] arises productively from clusters of dental or palatal 
fricative and [§] (paccxd3uux). This analysis violates invariance in another way. 
It is usually assumed that [¢] differs from [8] by not being continuous. If all [§:| 
derive from [é], then [¢] has an allophone [§] which is continuous, in violation of 
this invariant property. There seems to be no analysis which would not violate 
one or another axiom of structuralist phonemics and, accordingly, no option 
other than simply restating the facts: [§:] is a soft alveo-palatal fricative; it is 
historically a long consonant, though it sometimes shortens; it does not form a 
canonical pair with [§]; and it can arise from combinations of fricatives with [§]. 

Superficially parallel to [§:], there is also a voiced [Z:], which, however, differs in 
certain respects.°” With [§:], softness is maintained in all contexts, regardless of 
whether length is maintained. In contrast, the soft pronunciation of [Z:] is yield- 
ing to a hard pronunciation [Z:], on a lexeme-by-lexeme basis. In the 1960s, [Z:] 
was used by over half of the speakers of all ages in gpd xu ‘yeast’, the word with 
the greatest incidence of [Z:], after which came 6péi3xer ‘gush’, eu3xdvb ‘squeal’ 
(a third), then é3:xy ‘I drive’, nd3xxe ‘later’ (a quarter), and finally mox2xeeénbHuK 
‘juniper’ (15%).°° Nowadays [Z:] is quite limited among speakers under forty. In- 
cluded in the set of relevant words should also be gdéxgb ‘rain’, GEN SG go>xg.si 
(likewise, edoxgb ‘leader’, goxgs), which allows either this pronunciation (that is, 
[z:] or, with devoicing, [§:]) or one with a palatal fricative and dental stop (that 
is, [2d] or devoiced [8t]). The pronunciation with a stop has become usual; only a 
fifth of speakers surveyed still used [%:] in the 1960s. 

In the most explicit register, [§:] is generally pronounced with length, but it 
is often shortened to [§]. Table 2.8 lists most environments. 

The table suggests the following observations. Intervocalic position (<a>) pre- 
serves length. (A sonorant intervening between a vowel and post-vocalic [§:] does 


66 See Avanesov 1948, Panov 1967, Flier 1980. 67 Zinder 1989. 68 Krysin 1974:85. 
69 Avanesov transcribes it with a hard fricative. Jones and Ward (1969:142) imply [zd]. 
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Table 2.8 Degemination of [§:] 


context pronunciation (possible) syllable structure 


<a> [V_V 53] Vg.SV 
<b> /#_V 33] 35V 
<a> V_# [gs] ~ +15] Vg. 
<c2> [V_# +[88] ~ [3] Vgg. 
<dl> V_CV  =+I[g§] ~ [8] Vg.gCV 
<d2> [V—CV 3] Vg.§CV 
<e> V¢C_V_ ig] VC.38V 


+ = less acceptable variant 


not shorten it: nocisewux ‘porter’ [I§:], oO.mdnyuk ‘deceiver’ [n¥:].”°) Length is 
also preserved in absolute initial, prevocalic position (<b>). Before a following 
consonant ({n] or [n]), length is often lost: <d2>, 6ecnédmownoii ‘helpless’ [Sn], 
uygdeulynoli ‘Monstrous’ [§n], though its length may be preserved after a stressed 


vowel: <d1> u3siynoii ‘elegant’ [§in] ~ +[§n]. A preceding obstruent shortens [§:]: 
<e> eapgepdo6wux ‘cloakroom attendant’ [p§], 6paxdeiyux ‘sorter’ [f§]. In absolute 
final, post-vocalic position, length is also vulnerable: <c1> roedpuiy ‘comrade’ 


[§:] ~ [8], nd mop ‘help’ [§:] ~ +[§], though less so after a stressed vowel: <c2> 
Mou ‘might’ [§:].71 

These regularities might at first glance seem to follow from syllable structure. 
Context <a> suggests length is preserved when [§:] is ambisyllabic between vow- 
els, and context <b> suggests length is preserved in syllable-onset position, 
while <cl, c2> suggest that the coda position is less than ideal. Up to this 
point the distribution is consistent with principles of syllable structure. But if 
<d1, d2> is ambisyllabic [V§.§nV], [snV] should be an acceptable onset, yet length 
tends to be lost. In <e>, length is lost despite the fact that the cluster could 
be in syllable-onset position, as [VC.§§V]. In fact, in <d> and <e> it does not 
matter which syllable [§:] belongs to. The constraint is whether [§:] is adjacent 
to another consonant. The adjacency of another consonant - regardless of its 
syllable allegiance - is sufficient to shorten [§:]. The regularities of Table 2.8 do 
not follow from syllable structure. 


2.3.8 Geminate consonants 

Clusters of identical consonants, as they are written in the orthography, are 
likely to be simplified in speech, depending on various factors: tempo, register, 
familiarity of the word, the ability of the geminate cluster to occur in native 
Russian words. When geminates arise at the boundary between prefix and root, 


70 According to Avanesov 1972. Panov 1967 transcribes such words with [§]. 
71 Avanesov 1972 has length here, Jones and Ward (1969:139) shortness. 
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they are normally maintained. At internal boundaries, only [nn] and [ss] occur. 
Geminate spellings involving most consonants occur in foreign borrowings, and 
then the gemination may or may not be maintained in pronunciation.” 

Certain segments tolerate gemination more readily than others. Geminate [rr] 
is quite unlikely. Geminate stops occur occasionally (epynna ‘group’ 55%, xoxKxéit 
‘hockey’ 34%). Geminate [ss], [nn], [mm], and [ll] are the most likely. With respect 
to position in the word, geminates are best maintained between vowels, and they 
are maintained better following a stressed vowel than following an unstressed 
vowel. Compare: mdcca ‘mass’ (88%), kdcca ‘cashier’ (85%), komiuccus ‘commission’ 
(48%) as opposed to xzacciiueckuii ‘classic’ (44%), Oaccéin ‘pool’ (44%). In fact, 
no less of a native informant (and phonologist) than Trubetzkoy wrote in a 
letter to Jakobson that geminate [n:] was possible only after stressed vowels; the 
sequence would be shortened after unstressed vowels.”* In word-final position 
after a vowel, geminates are often simplified but can be maintained (NOM sG 
xdcca ‘cashier’ 85% [s:] vs. GEN PL xdcc 52% [s:]). Before a following consonant (in 
the context VC;C;CjV), geminates are lost, as is sometimes reflected in spelling: 
onepérva ‘operetta’ but onepérxa, pycckuii [sk], DIM epynnxa [pk], DIM npoepdmomxka 
[mk]. Just as with [§:], if a potential geminate is adjacent to another consonant, 
it loses length. 

In general, maintaining gemination (including [§:]) requires an environment 
which grants a large measure of duration to the interval of obstruents. Intervo- 
calic position, when the geminate is supported on both sides by vocalic intervals, 
is more favorable to maintaining gemination than absolute initial (prevocalic) 
position. Both are more favorable to geminates than absolute final (post-vocalic) 
position. Position adjacent to an obstruent is inferior. Position after a stressed 
vowel favors maintaining the geminate. 


2.3.9 Voicing of consonants 

In Russian some obstruents are voiced, some voiceless. Voiced obstruents such 
as [d], [g], [z] are produced with the vocal cords taut and therefore vibrating 
through much of the duration of the obstruent - in Russian, voiced stops are 
voiced through more of their duration than voiced stops in English.”> Voiceless 
consonants such as [t], [k], [s] are produced with spread vocal cords that do 
not vibrate. Almost all obstruents come in pairs that differ only by voicing. 
Both kinds of obstruents can occur in the context before vowels and distinguish 
words: 61iTb [b] ‘be’ vs. niire [p] ‘drink’, géno [d] ‘matter’ vs. réno [t] ‘body’. 


72 Avanesov 1972:128-38, statistics from Glovinskaia 1976. Kuz’mina 1976 treats the related problem 
of simplification in consonant clusters. 

73 Trubetzkoy 1975:237. 74 SRIa 1.107-8. 

75 Initial [d] is voiced in English only 60 percent of its duration, Russian [d] 90 percent (Heffner 
1964:130). 
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The obstruents [c ¢ x] are normally voiceless, though they do become voiced 
preceding a voiced obstruent within a minimal domain: oréy 6611 ‘father was’ 
> [Bb], Txdu Obi ‘the weaver was’ > [sb], neu6d ‘healing’ [sb], geyxgnéenoui 
‘two-day’ [ydn]. The voiced phones [3 3 y] do not normally occur before vow- 
els by themselves.” (Historically, [y], a Slavonic pronunciation, could occur au- 
tonomously, in certain lexical items such as 6.1aeo- ‘well-’, bode ‘God’, edcnogo 
‘Lord’.) 

Sonorants are intrinsically voiced. They do not come in pairs that differ by 
voicing, although sonorants become voiceless in specific contexts. Vowels some- 
times become voiceless when they are unstressed between voiceless consonants. 

In addition to the paradigmatic constraints on voicing, there are syntagmatic 
constraints, or “rules,” governing how voicing is distributed in connected speech. 
Because voicing involves vibration of the vocal cords, absence of voicing is gen- 
erally taken to be articulatorily less complex and less marked than voicing. But 
speech might be viewed as basically voiced, and absence of voicing - voiceless- 
ness — as an interruption of the flow of intrinsically vocalic, and voiced, sound.”” 
An interlude of voicelessness must be initiated by an active gesture of opening 
the glottis (“[”) and terminated by a gesture of closing the glottis (“]”). These 
gestures coincide more or less with the oral gestures that define the boundaries 
of segments; for example, in making [p] in onsiro, the glottis spreads (and voicing 
stops) as the lips close and the glottis is closed (and voicing resumes) as the lips 
open. 

Vowels tolerate a boundary of voicelessness on either side. In rérs ‘aunt’, 
the stressed [6] tolerates the onset of voicelessness on its right margin and the 
end of voicelessness on its left: [[t]¢[t]o]. Sonorants (= “R”), intrinsically voiced, 
extend the vocalic domain, in that they allow a boundary of voicelessness on 
either side. For example, [r] allows the onset of voicelessness on its right margin 
in mdpxa ‘stamp’ [mar[k]9]; and before a vowel, [y] and [I] tolerate the end of 
voicelessness immediately before them in ceéxa ‘beet’ [[s]y¢[k]lo]. Sonorants 
followed by vowels allow preceding obstruents to distinguish voicing: ga ‘for, 
on behalf of’ and 77s ‘beetle’, which differ by initial [d] and [t], or r-7ére ‘rot’ > [tl] 
vs. gsuinnoiti ‘long’ [dl], nero ‘I drink’ > [pi] vs. 6v10 ‘I beat’ [bj]. Before a vowel, the 
two members of the small class of W, voiced labio-dental approximates [v y], also 
allow both voiced and voiceless obstruents to precede (geolixccens ‘a pair’ [dv] 
VS. TGOUX <cpnp_> ‘your’ [tv]), just as sonorants do. The distribution is recursive, so 
that a series of these sounds (sonorants R or W) before a vowel permit obstruents 
of either type: or muéeoeo ‘from much’ [tmn] vs. nog mudeum ‘under much’ [dmn], 
76 As emerges below, the relationship of /f f/ to /v y/ is not the same as that between /b/ and [p], and 

it might be justified to include /f f/ in the list of consonants that are unpaired for voicing. 


77 Browman and Goldstein (1986[a], [b]) argue that voiceless consonants in English and French are 
marked by an active “glottal closing-and-opening gesture,” gestures which voiced stops lack. 
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pa3epatutb ‘dissipate’ [zvr] vs. orepatire ‘repel’ [tvr]. In this respect the class W 
behaves like sonorants. 

Russian has two syntagmatic rules of voicing that apply obligatorily and al- 
most exclusively to obstruents: voicing assimilation and word-final devoicing. 
Within a sequence of obstruents, all obstruents must have the same voicing as 
the last segment of the sequence; for example, the sound corresponding to «x» 
is voiceless |S] before voiceless [k] in xéoxxa ‘knife [Dim] (it surfaces as [Z] only in 
the GEN PL n62xex), while the sounds corresponding to «c» and «Tb» are voiced 
in nactoéd ‘pasturage’ [z(d)b]. Viewed in terms of gestures, voicing assimilation 
is the constraint that no boundary of voicelessness can fall between obstruents; 
voicelessness cannot begin between the two obstruents of néxxa *[z[k], nor can 
the end of voicelessness fall in the middle of the obstruent interval of nacro6d 
*[s(Q)1D]. 

Voicing assimilation is thought to apply without exception within words and 
at the boundaries of prefixes or prepositions and words: or 617 ‘repelled’ [db], c 
6épeea ‘from the shore’ [zb], nognucdre ‘sign’ [tp], géexa ‘wench’ [fk]. Assimilation 
is usual before enclitics beginning with voiced obstruents (géup 6v1 ‘daughter 
might’ [3b], oréy xe ‘father indeed’ [32], edr Ov “well now’ [db]), possible but not 
obligatory in compounds (napr6unér ‘party card’ [tb] ~ [db]), and occasional be- 
tween independent words, at least in close syntagms (and with connotations of 
colloquial register): ndw 3nHameniroil (kueeckuu T6pt) ‘our famous (Kiev tort)’ [Zz], 
xonéy edga ‘end of the year’ [cg] ~ [3g], ware c geremi ‘mother with children’ [tzd] 
~ [dzd], gous egoet: ‘daughter of a widow’ [évd] ~ [vd], rpy¥guocre 3axnroudnace 
‘difficulty consisted of” [s(t)z] ~ [z(d)z], 3¥6 6omiér ‘tooth hurts’ [pb] ~ [bb], gous 
Ovid ‘daughter was’ [¢b] ~ [gb], oréy Ovrn ‘father was’ [cb] ~ [3b].”° When assimi- 
lation occurs, it appears that there is neutralization. That is, a lexical [s], when 
voiced, is identical to a lexical [z], and conversely, a lexical [d], when devoiced, 
is identical to [t].”” 

Final devoicing pushes the beginning of voicelessness as far back into the 
word from the end of the word as possible. Thus the sound corresponding to 
«tb» in TeTpdge is voiceless [tt[t]rd[t]], and, by voicing assimilation, the onset of 
voicelessness is pushed back to include both obstruents in eed3gp ‘nail’: [gv6[st]]. 
Devoicing occurs without exception in phrase-final position, normally in the first 
word of a phrase consisting of two independent words (gég ywén ‘grampa left’ 
[t], tp¥g srogéu ‘labor of people’ [tl]), usually but not always at the end of a word 


78 Some information is given in Paufoshima and Agaronov 1971. 

79 There are still questions to be investigated in the phonetics of consonants participating in voic- 
ing rules. Drage 1968 noted some occasional exceptions to the rules. Barry (1988) considered the 
possibility that final devoiced obstruents maintain some properties characteristic of voiced conso- 
nants, but does not find consistent evidence of a phonetic difference. Burton and Robblee (1997), 
examining assimilation, found that consonants neutralize. 
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before a clitic beginning with a sonorant or a vowel (gég yx ‘grampa already’ 
[t], 3¥6 mu ‘the tooth?’ [pl]). Primary prepositions maintain voicing before sono- 
rants and vowels (nog dmnou ‘under the lamp’ [dl], 6e3 mudeux ‘without many’ 
[zmn]). However, root and prefixal prepositions have a stressed vowel, marking 
them as autonomous words (6.13 ‘near’, cxed3b ‘through’, npdrue ‘against’, ecég 
‘following), and their final consonants devoice: cxed3b éc ‘through the forest’ 
[sl]. 

As noted, sonorants (R) and labio-dental approximates (W) are normally voiced. 
However, they are not completely inert with respect to voicing rules. W is less 
inert than sonorants. The relevant contexts are these. 

<a> V_# In final open position after a vowel, the two members of W de- 
voice and become identical to the voiceless obstruents [f f]: xpde ‘roof? [f], xpde 
‘blood’ [f]. Sonorants, in contrast to W, are expected to remain voiced. Yet devoic- 
ing, partial or complete, occurs, [r] being the most susceptible: xdpp ‘measles’ > 
[kor] .. . [k6rr] . . . [kr]. (It is convenient to write the ligature sign to indicate a 
consonant of normal duration over which some feature such as voicing changes 
its value.) Sonorants may devoice partially after a vowel before a final voiceless 
obstruent, as in cépn ‘sickle’ and cép6 ‘Serb’ [frp]. 

<b> V@ __#: After a preceding voiceless obstruent at the end of a word, final 


sonorants are usually devoiced: redrp ‘theater’ [4[tr]].°° 


After a previous voiced 
obstruent, the sonorant may acquire an anaptyctic vowel (py6.71» ‘ruble’ [b>1]).°! 
Or, in less than standard speech, it may devoice, partially ({bil)) or completely 
([bl]), and then pass on voicelessness to the preceding obstruent (([pl]),), and (in 
dialects) even be identified as an obstruent: [Zist] for 2i3np ‘life’. In this context, 
the constraint of final devoicing attempts to move the onset of voicelessness back 
towards the margin of the previous vocalic domain, in the process potentially 
affecting a sonorant. 

When W follows an obstruent at word end, both the W and the obstruent 
apparently devoice: xopyeeo ‘banner’ [kf], rpése ‘sober’, pé3e ‘frisky’, mudzo 536 
‘many sores’ [sf].°2 

<c> C_CV.: Internally between obstruents, W behaves as an obstruent. It par- 
ticipates in voicing assimilation: when W precedes a voiced obstruent, a previous 
obstruent remains voiced (nog egoedu ‘under the widow’ [dvd]) or becomes voiced 
(x egoeé ‘to the widow’ [gvd]). Before a voiceless obstruent, W devoices and passes 


80 Jones and Ward 1969:189, Matusevich 1976:188, 198, SRIa 1.105-6. 

81 See Reformatskii 1971, Liubimova 1975, Barry 1989, Flier 1990, 1993, with references. 

82 But according to Reformatskii (1975), devoicing is not complete: though the W of wxdeo 53 is 
devoiced, the preceding /z/ can remain partially voiced ([Zsf]) or fully voiced ([zf]). At the same 
time, a /z/ before an /f/ is said to devoice, in an abbreviation concocted by Reformatskii: 430. If 
so - if [zsf], [zf], or [zv] is pronounced in #3¢ instead of [sf] - it would show simply that the behavior 
of W in this position is not completely that of an obstruent. 
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on voicelessness to a preceding obstruent, which remains voiceless (or eropdeo 
‘from the second’ [tft]) or becomes voiceless (nog eroptim ‘under the second’ [tft]). 
In this context, W forms part of an extended obstruental interval that does not 
permit changes in voicing within the interval. 

With sonorants between obstruents, it is possible to insert an anaptyctic vowel 
and make the sonorant syllabic, in which case the sonorant can accept bound- 
aries of voicelessness. The interesting question - a question on which there is 
some disagreement - is what happens if the sonorant does not become syllabic. 
Four sub-contexts can be distinguished. 

<c1> D_D: Between voiced obstruents, sonorants remain voiced, and may 
become syllabic: nog noxtieoim ‘under false’ [d]')Z]. 

<c2> T_D: After a voiceless and before a voiced obstruent, sonorants most 
probably leave the preceding voiceless obstruent untouched, whether or not 
they acquire an anaptyctic vowel: or gine: ‘from the ice-floe’ [a[t]@ldme], 
Ipxeedneckuti [[p]|rz]. There is, however, some uncertainty on this point, dis- 
cussed below. 

<c3> D_T: After a voiced obstruent before a voiceless one, a range of variants 
is possible. In, for example, mygpcreoearo: ‘act wise’, both obstruent and sonorant 
can maintain voice ([dr[st]v]), or the sonorant can devoice partially ([dffrstlv] or 
completely ([d[rst]v]), or both can devoice, as is not uncommon in oxTs6peckuil 
[[prsk]]. The sonorant may be lost. If the sonorant acquires an anaptyctic vowel, 
as is possible at preposition boundaries, the obstruent is unaffected: u3 /Ixdcoi 
[zlx]. 

<c4> T_T: Between voiceless obstruents, the sonorant is hemmed in by 
voicelessness on both sides without the aid of a supporting vowel. The sonorant 
can insert an anaptyctic vowel, as it does usually at a prefix boundary: or MXATa 
‘from MKhAT’ [a[t]°m[x]4[t]o]. Or it can devoice, creating a single extended in- 
terval of voicelessness without internal shifts in voicing (Cynpdcseckuu [[slsk]}). 
Or it may be lost altogether. 

The behavior of W and sonorants, especially in these environments, has gen- 
erated something of a controversy about the nature of the voicing rules. It is 
Jakobson who is credited with first observing the unusual behavior of W in 
particular.®* In his original article in 1956, Jakobson characterized the voicing 
rule so that the final obstruent in a cluster was held wholly responsible. As- 
similation occurs between two obstruents, “regardless of whether one follows 
directly after the other or v comes between them.” On this view, W is a perme- 
able membrane that transmits voicing from a following obstruent to a preceding 
one. 


83 Jakobson 1956/1971[a]. On Jakobson’s treatment of W in this position, see Shapiro 1966. Shapiro 
1993 provides an overview of the problem of voicing. 
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The subsequent tradition saw in Jakobson’s observation the possibility that 
W is to be classified as a sonorant. One hypothesis was that W is intrinsically 
a sonorant that becomes an obstruent in weak environments, when it merges 
with [f f].84 This solution maintains the assumption that active participation in 
voicing rules is limited exactly to the class of obstruents; true sonorants would 
have to be excluded on this account. 

Another tack was to ask whether true sonorants behave the same as W in the 
vicinity of obstruents.*° Sheveroshkin, citing [[pxeeanockui, states that “voicing 
of p- <...> does not occur <...> It can hardly be suggested that the sonorant [r] is 
syllabic.” He notes that, in u3 /Ixacwi, devoicing is possible, provided the [I] itself 
devoices: [s1x]. Zalizniak (1975) claims that sonorants generally do not transmit 
voicing, even if they remain non-syllabic. He states categorically that a voiceless 
obstruent does not become voiced across an intervening sonorant in assimila- 
tion to a voiced obstruent. Thus Tsvetaeva’s line 3sacrpaxoeannoctb 9Tux 606 
‘insurability of these foreheads’ could only be pronounced without assimilation 
as [[x]lb], never with assimilation as *[ylb]. If so, sonorants differ from W or 
obstruents, which would affect a preceding consonant in this combination: 3rux 
egde ‘of these widows’ [yvd], Srux guéu ‘of these days’ [ydn]. Zalizniak mentions 
that if the following obstruent is voiceless, voicing assimilation - devoicing - 
could occur. 

After the appearance of these studies, Jakobson responded by pushing the par- 
allelism between W and sonorants. In his last summary discussion (1978/1985), 
he insisted that voicing assimilation is passed through sonorants, both when the 
obstruent after the sonorant is voiceless (u3 Myéucxa ‘from Mtsensk’ [smc]) and, 
remarkably, when the obstruent after the sonorant is voiced ([dld] in or moginer). 
(Jakobson does not explicitly say whether the sonorant itself would have to be 
devoiced before a voiceless obstruent in order to communicate voicelessness; 
his transcriptions do not indicate that the intervening sonorant is devoiced.) To 
judge by his examples, sonorants behave like W: they are also permeable mem- 
branes that transmit voicing. In extending this property of permeability from 
W to all sonorants, Jakobson makes a substantive claim that differs from those 
made in other sources: his x 1xtievim cnoedm ‘to false words’ [glZ] and or segiinnl 
[dld] seem incompatible with Sheveroshkin’s [p2xeeaneckuii [prz] and Zalizniak’s 
5vux 66e [xlb]. While Jakobson claims that there is complete parallelism in the 
context CRC and CWC regardless of whether the second obstruent is voiced or 
voiceless, other investigators point to the likelihood that there is an asymmetry 
in contexts: voicelessness may be passed on, but only if it is imposed on the 


84 The solution proposed by Andersen (1969) and subsequently reinvented in other places. 
85 Es/kova 1971:245, Sheveroshkin 1971 (especially 282). 
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sonorant; voicing will not be passed through a sonorant to a preceding voice- 
less obstruent.®© Thus Jakobson’s factual observations differ from those of other 
commentators.®” 

To understand voicing, it is useful to think of voicelessness as a feature with 
a temporal life. Voicing and voicelessness are not entirely symmetrical. Vocalic 
domains (vowels themselves, and vowels extended by sonorants) are intrinsically 
voiced.** Boundaries of voicelessness are tolerated on the margins of vocalic 
domains and only there; consonantal intervals are either voiced or voiceless 
throughout with no internal change - no internal beginning of voicelessness 
(*[VD[T]V]) and no internal end of voicelessness (*[V[7]DV]). Whether an inter- 
val is voiced or voiceless is determined by the last obstruent. Sonorants adjacent 
to vowels extend the vocalic domain and therefore tolerate adjacent voiceless- 
ness. But sonorants are not completely inert in voicing rules. Complications arise 
when a sonorant is next to a word boundary or is sandwiched between obstru- 
ents. In such contexts, the class of W behaves like an obstruent. Unambiguous 
sonorants - liquids and nasals — can do the same if the following environment 
imposes voicelessness, but they can also act as an autonomous domain and 
tolerate the cessation of voicelessness immediately preceding them, in the con- 
figuration [7]RD (Ip2xeeaneckuii, ov sibguHol). 


2.4 Phonological variation 


2.4.1 General 

Most - perhaps all - phonetic processes in Russian exhibit variation in their 
application. While each process deserves its own description, the processes are 
governed by analogous factors. The factors can be grouped into three classes: 
systemic factors (those motivated by intrinsic properties of the sounds involved); 


86 The assumption that both voicelessness and voicing are passed through sonorants is critical for 
the theoretical studies of Halle and Vergnaud (1981) and Hayes (1984). Robblee and Burton 1997, 
examining the duration and amplitude of consonants in clusters in which a sonorant is between 
two obstruents, could find no instrumental confirmation that voicing is transmitted through 
sonorants. Kavitskaya (1999), a phonologist from Moscow, states that in her speech there is no 
assimilation in either context, u3 Myéucxa ‘from Mtsensk’ or or seynou ‘from a liar’. 

87 Jakobson claims (1968/1971 [a]) that [f f] do not assimilate in word-final position before an enclitic 

or word beginning with a voiced obstruent: thus epdq@ >xe ‘the graf, though’ remains [fz], not 

[vz]. A half century earlier, before any controversy about the status of W had arisen, Cherrnyshev 

(1908:37) transcribed the phrase xasuiq Ovin nobexgéx ‘the caliph was defeated’ as xanie 6611, 

indicating voicing assimilation. 

Though voiceless vowels do occur, the optimal environment being unstressed between voiceless 

obstruents at word end, e.g., wénor [Sopat] (Panov 1967:131). Jones and Ward (1969:191-92) say that 

a voiceless vowel occurs “not infrequently,” in contexts adjacent to voiceless obstruents, such as 

ebictaeka ‘exhibition’, vépen ‘skull’, géeyiuex ‘girls’ [GEN PL]. 
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factors of idiomaticity (those having to do with the morphological and lexical 
constraints on processes); and sociostylistic factors. 


2.4.2 Phonological variation: idiomaticity 

Variation depends in large measure on the extent to which the given combina- 
tion of sounds is conventionally pronounced together. The more the two sounds 
that participate in the change are associated and linked in usage, the more 
likely they are to show the effects of phonetic interaction. This factor might be 
termed the criterion of IDIOMATICITY. 

The most familiar aspect of idiomaticity is the hierarchy of morphological 
“boundaries.” By measuring the degree of cohesion vs. autonomy of constituent 
units, boundaries in effect measure syntagmatic idiomaticity. As is familiar, the 
weaker the boundary, the more likely it is that segments on either side of the 
boundary will interact. As a consequence, phonological processes apply most 
readily within morphemes, a little less regularly across boundaries of deriva- 
tional suffixes, less across inflectional boundaries, and with decreasing willing- 
ness across prefix, preposition, and word boundaries.°? Most processes in Russian 
are sensitive to boundaries, though the cut-off points are different for different 
processes. Processes are summarized in Table 2.9, in which boundaries are listed 
from weak to strong along the horizontal axis, and processes are listed along the 
vertical axis from restricted to general. There is no reason to think that bound- 
aries are becoming more prominent or less prominent over time; there is no sin- 
gle direction of development. Any rule can be sensitive to boundaries, whether it 
is expanding or receding. The generalization is that, as a rule changes - whether 
it expands or recedes - it will expand or be maintained better when weak 
rather than strong boundaries intervene between the sounds that interact. 

The change whereby [§] loses closure in clusters of [s] plus [€], resulting in 
[§:], is regular at suffix boundaries, but less regular at prefixes and uncom- 
mon with prepositions. Palatalization assimilation has been disappearing. Its 
retrenchment has been following the hierarchy of boundaries. Assimilation, 
even for Avanesov, was unlikely between preposition and head word; it was 
somewhat more likely at prefix boundary, and regular only within morphemes. 
Palatalization of velars before {i e} applies within words and across inflectional 
boundaries (between stems and inflectional endings), pyxd ‘hand’ [ka], GEN sc 
pyku [ki], but normally does not cross preposition or word boundaries: k tmenu 
‘to the name’ [ki]. The alternation of [i] and [#] is less restricted; it crosses pre- 
fixes (colepdrb ‘play’ [si]) and prepositions (or menu ‘from the name’ [t#]) and, not 


89 Shapiro 1967. 
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Table 2.9 Boundaries and variation 


internal derivation inflection prefix preposition enclitic word 


CC > CC (current) af + ? = bs a 
CC > CC (older) xf xf + + ? * 
{Ki} > [Ki] af af: x na. * na 
{go} > [§] af J n.a + ? n.a. a8 
{s¢} > [3] J J na. J Jv na. a 
{sz}{8z} >a] J g v v u {2 
{CPi} > [CPi] v J v Y v ee 
{CC} >(CE] v v v J 7 Yo¢ 


./ = process applies regularly, without restriction 

+ = process applies less frequently, with some restrictions 

? = process applies exceptionally, with significant restrictions 
* — process does not apply 

n.a. = not applicable 


infrequently, occurs between closely linked words within a phrase (wé2 uepdrb 
‘went to play’ [li]). Assimilation of [s z] to [s] before [&] or to [§ Z|] before root 
[§ Z] is regular across prefixes and prepositions and can occur between words in 
a phrase (mop63 2xécrKuu ‘a harsh frost’ [Z:]). Voicing assimilation easily crosses 
the boundary between words within phrases. 

Variation is affected by other considerations that are, however, difficult to en- 
code as boundaries. Processes apply to words to the extent that the conditions 
for a process are present in all forms of the paradigm of the word, inflectional 
and sometimes derivational. Palatalization assimilation is less likely if the trig- 
ger consonant is palatalized only in some forms. Palatalization is less likely in 
6 Ouree ‘in battle’ (only [ty]), because [y] is palatalized only in certain cases, than 
in uniformly palatalized eéreu ‘branches’ (possible [ty]).°° 

How regularly a process applies may depend on the relationship between a 
particular form and the rest of the morphological paradigm to which it belongs. 
The zero ending - a fecund environment for changes, since consonants are not 
supported by a following vowel — exhibits different effects depending on which 
“zero” it is. For example, geminates are often maintained in the genitive plural 
(GEN PL dcc [mas:] ‘of the masses’), because the genitive plural is under paradig- 
matic pressure from other weighty members of the paradigm in which a vowel 
follows (NOM SG mdcca [mas:o]). Geminates are often lost in the nominative sin- 
gular, a more autonomous form which is less subject to pressure from forms 
with vowels (NOM SG Konepécc [s] ‘congress’, not *[s:]). 


°° Krysin 1974:61 cites 13 percent for eéreu but an even paltrier 5 percent for ¢ Gtiree. 
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The paradigm of verbal forms has less cohesion among its forms than the de- 
clension of nouns. Palatalized labials are well maintained before the zero ending 
of the nominative singular of nouns, because in the rest of the paradigm the 
labial is before a vowel and is palatalized: palatalized [p] in e671y6b<Nom sc» ‘dove’ 
is supported by [bo] in ed1y642<crn sc>. Palatalized labials are beginning to be lost 
in the imperative in the substandard register: npucordeere ‘prepare!’ standard [f], 
substandard [f], even despite the fact that there are other forms with palatalized 
labials in prevocalic position (INF npueordeutTs, 2SG npueotdeuub). In the mas- 
culine singular of the past tense of verbs, [I] was lost after fricatives: *neslo> 
néc, “vezlo> @é3. Analogous phonological combinations have been maintained 
in nouns (sometimes by insertion of a vowel): cmbici ‘sense’, ¥3e.1 ‘knot’ because 
related forms have following vowels (GEN SG cmbicia, GEN SG y¥3via). Again, the 
zero form of nouns underwent less extreme change than the zero form in verbs 
because this context in nouns is better integrated in a paradigm of forms. 

In many of these processes the target (the segment that is potentially affected) 
is situated before a boundary in either case; the context is syntagmatically the 
same. What is different is the paradigmatic context: the allegiance of the partic- 
ular word form to other word forms. A process is retarded when a word form 
with the proper phonological context is related to other word forms lacking the 
phonological context for the process. 

The principle at work here is the paradigmatic analog of the syntagmatic 
constraint of boundaries. A word or morpheme will try to remain uniform and 
not change its shape, even down to the level of the allophonic shape of the 
segments of which it is composed. To the extent that two otherwise independent 
units are conventionally pronounced together, their autonomy is overridden. On 
both the paradigmatic and syntagmatic axes, rules apply to the extent that the 
proper phonological context is regular, conventional, idiomatic. 


2.4.3 Phonological variation: systemic factors 

Speech results from various articulatory gestures, scripted in time. Though ges- 
tures often line up to define segments (for example, [m] involves almost simul- 
taneous labial closure, raising of the tongue, and opening of the velum), each 
articulatory gesture has its own profile in time. Assimilation is just the spread 
of a gesture across segments. 

Speech is evidently composed of alternations of vocalic domains and conso- 
nantal interludes. Consonantal interludes require sanctioning from the vocalic 
domain. As a consonant cluster grows in complexity, the presence of additional 
consonants reduces the duration available for other adjacent consonants in the 
same interlude. As noted in the discussion of vowel duration, vowels are shorter 
before multiple consonants than before single consonants, and shorter before 
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single obstruents than before no obstruent. These facts suggest that consonants 
have a negative valence - they remove duration from the vocalic interval. Simi- 
larly, voicelessness and stop articulations (both involving energetic and precipi- 
tous gestures) remove duration.*! 

Vowels vary in duration as a function of stress.°* Stress also affects nearby 
consonants. The general principle is that stress sanctions extra length in the 
vowels themselves and also extra duration in adjacent consonants, both before 
and after the vowel. 

The variation of |i ~ #] sometimes crosses between words, when one word ends 
in a hard consonant and the next begins with {i}. Matusevich says explicitly that 
the pronunciation of [i], which involves assimilation of the vowel to the hard 
consonant of the preceding word, is more common when the vowel is unstressed 
(ugév Mpiina ‘there goes Irina’ [tt]) than when the vowel is stressed (ugér Hpa 
‘there goes Ira’ [ti] ~ [t#]). 

Normally in Russian, consonants are palatalized before {e}, though borrow- 
ings allow non-palatalized consonants. The consonant is able to avoid palatal- 
ization before {e} in borrowings more readily when the vowel is stressed than 
when it is unstressed.** The extra duration of stressed vowels allows more dis- 
tinctions in the transitions between consonants and vowels, and in particular 
allows either a palatalizing transition (with raised F,) or a non-palatalizing tran- 
sition (with low F2); unstressed vowels, with greater cohesion between the vowel 
and consonant, as a rule allow only the palatalizing transition. 

The glide [j] is said to have two allophones, a more consonantal [j] as opposed 
to a less consonantal [i]. The more consonantal [j| occurs before stressed vowels, 
because the glide has more time for elaboration before stressed vowels than 
before unstressed. Also, [j] tends to be absorbed before the homorganic vowel [i]. 
It is less likely to be absorbed before a stressed [i], because a stressed vowel allows 


more time for an elaborate transition: stressed ceunbii GEN SG ‘pig’ > [nji] ~ +[nii] 


but unstressed s2ynou GEN SG ‘liar’ > [nt] ~ +[nit]. Vowels that are stressed permit 
more elaborated transitions between consonant and vowel. 

Stress also affects consonants in post-vocalic position, especially when they 
are not also prevocalic. Gemination - maintaining a single articulatory config- 
uration over an extended time - is permissible to the extent that extra dura- 
tion is sanctioned by adjacent vowels. Stressed vowels sanction more duration 


°! Browman and Goldstein (1986[a]) examined duration in C*VC complexes (C* = a singleton, dou- 
bleton, or three-consonant cluster) in English and documented that there is a constant duration 
measured from the temporal center of the C* through the vowel to the onset of the post-vocalic 
singleton consonant. If the interval from the temporal center of the cluster to the end of the 
vowel yields a stable value, then as the consonant cluster increases in complexity and duration, 
it must do so at the expense of the vowel. 

°2 Bondarko, Verbitskaia, and Zinder 1960. °3 Glovinskaia 1976. 
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(rightward) in the following consonantal interlude than do unstressed vowels, 
and hence npou3Hecénneili ‘pronounced’ is more likely to have a geminate [nn] 
than ordpeannoi ‘torn off’. Palatalized labials, endangered when no vowel fol- 
lows, are better maintained after stressed vowels: cémo ‘seven’ [sém] but edcemb 
‘eight’ [v6sum]. In palatalization assimilation, palatalization is better preserved 
after a stressed vowel than otherwise, hence better preserved in ndg.e ‘alongside 
of’, in Avanesov’s norm [pédlt] ~ [pddlt], than in 6ogsuieoi ‘prone to butting’, 
only [badliviil. 

Thus, stressed vowels sanction greater duration both in prevocalic consonants 
and in post-vocalic consonants. Position preceding a vowel gets more duration 
than position after. 

It might appear that these effects could be described by appealing to syllables. 
There is more than one algorithm for determining syllable structure. The ma- 
jor point of difference concerns what to do with multiple consonants between 
vowels, which may be assigned all to the following vowel or split between the 
preceding and the following syllable according to some principle. Avanesov 1956, 
for example, allows closed syllables only when a sonorant precedes an obstru- 
ent: compare closed xdpra |r.t] ‘map’, goucxou [n.sk] ‘of the Don’, but open 1d63uK 
‘fret-saw’ [.bz], koegd |.gd] ‘when’, orgdro [.dd] ‘gave away’, consuieoiii [.nl] ‘drowsy’, 
gswuud |[.nn] ‘long’ [FEM sc]. This approach has the result of minimizing closed 
syllables. Other approaches, not specific to Russian, might be more tolerant of 
internal closed syllables of the type VC;.C,V. 

Whatever algorithm is invoked, syllable structure does not account for the 
variation described above. Palatalized labials in the imperative are more likely 
to be lost in the plural, when a consonant follows (9kondmore), than in the 
singular, when no consonant follows (akondmp). The palatalized labial (here [m]) 
would be in syllable-coda position in both instances according to any algorithm 
of syllable structure. If the behavior of sounds were based strictly on the position 
in syllable structure, [m] should behave the same in both forms; the presence of 
another obstruent after the syllable-final [m] should be irrelevant. 

Palatalized consonants cause a preceding vowel to become more front; they 
do so whether they belong to the following syllable (GEN sG edpa ‘grief’ [g6.ra]) or 
form the coda of the syllable (e.g., edpoxo ‘bitterly’ [gér.ko]). Similarly, consonants 
are labialized in the vicinity of labialized vowels, and this process does not 
respect syllable boundaries.** Nor does voicing assimilation. These processes, 
then, pay no attention to syllable boundaries. 

Finally, we might consider the algorithm for syllable structure of L. V. 
Shcherba. According to Shcherba, a syllable coda is possible only after a stressed 


°4 Bondarko 1977:130-37. 
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vowel, as in cedgo6a [svdd.ba] ‘wedding’ but not eoned6d [ga.nba] ‘pursuit’. 
Shcherba’s algorithm, because it refers to stress, might seem relevant to the pro- 
cesses discussed above. Shcherba’s algorithm leads to an odd result with respect 
to assimilations that affect post-vocalic consonants. In palatalization assimila- 
tion, for example, if syllable structure were assigned according to Shcherba’s 
principle, one would expect assimilation to be less regular after stressed vow- 
els, because the post-vocalic consonant would be assigned to the same syllable 
as the vowel, and not to the following syllable that contains the consonant 
that is the source of palatalization. Thus one would expect less palatalization 
in ndégze [pdd.lt] ‘alongside’ than in 6ogsuieoi [badlivti] ‘prone to butting’. In 
fact, Avanesov observed the opposite. Also, Shcherba’s algorithm has nothing 
to say about consonants in the position before vowels, since preceding conso- 
nants would be treated as syllable onsets regardless of whether that vowel 
is stressed. As noted, stress allows more elaboration in consonants preceding 
vowels. 

Thus models that rely on syllable structure do not describe the variation that 
relates to the stress of vowels. We might attempt to describe these facts directly 
in a temporal model of phonetic interaction. Speech is an alternation of vocalic 
and consonantal domains. Consonants can be understood as a kind of negative 
space between the positive articulatory intervals of vowels. Vowels have positive 
valence proportional to their own duration (at least insofar as duration is a 
function of stress). The longer the vowel, the more duration is granted to the 
adjacent consonantal interludes. Consonantal domains are not self-sufficient; 
they require the support of vocalic domains; they consume duration supplied 
by vowels. Asymmetrically, consonants get more support from following than 
from preceding vowels. 

Consonants have negative valence: they limit the duration available in the 
context (in adjacent, especially preceding, vowels and in adjacent consonants 
in either direction). The longer the consonantal interlude, the less duration is 
available for neighboring vowels. The systemic (phonological) factors that govern 
variable processes can be formulated in terms of durational valence. 

Sonorants seem neutral or, possibly, variable. In prevocalic position, sonorants 
behave as an extension of the vocalic domain: in CiRV(CV) contexts, the initial 
stressed vowel is nearly as long as the corresponding first vowel in CiV(GV) con- 
texts. Further, sonorants in the position before vowels have the same behavior 
as vowels with respect to voicing - they tolerate the cessation of voicelessness 
on their margins. In post-vocalic position, sonorants do not shorten a preceding 
vowel and they permit a following [§:] more elaboration (o6mdniyux [ns:]) than an 
obstruent in the same position would (eapgepd6iyuk [p§]). Sonorants after vowels, 
then, extend the vocalic domain. 


Sounds 


The overall view is that vowels have duration, especially in proportion to stress, 
and offer duration to surrounding consonants. Consonants consume derivation. 
Sonorants are more or less neutral; they extend the domain of vowels. 


2.4.4 Phonological variation: phonostylistics and Old Muscovite pronunciation 

For most processes in which there is variation, variants are correlated with 
different stylistic values: characteristically one variant will be evaluated as con- 
servative and explicit, the other as more casual; variation may be correlated 
with tempo as well. Moreover, as the sociolinguistic investigations of the 1960s 
documented repeatedly, the conservative variant is the variant preferred (in sta- 
tistical terms) by the higher social classes, while the innovative, casual variant 
is that used (by a statistical margin) by workers. 

There is a collection of unconnected phonological traits that have been iden- 
tified in Russian phonological literature as “Old Muscovite” features, features 
dating back to the residual population of Moscow before the October Revolution 
of 1917. For the most part, they have been overridden by the national norms of 
twentieth-century Russian.” 

Some Old Muscovite features are the following. In vocalism, a more open 
vowel, conventionally transcribed [a], is used for non-high vowels after hard con- 
sonants in first pretonic position rather than [a]: croéi [stali]. Velars in the nom- 
inative singular masculine of adjectives remained hard, and after them atonic [9] 
is used (rsioxxuu ‘difficult’ [koi]); in this instance the Old Muscovite pronunciation 
is more original; the national norm of [k] in such adjectives is a spelling pronun- 
ciation. The imperfectivizing suffix begins with [a] (again, without palatalizing 
a velar) rather than [t]. Pervasive use of [t] for orthographic «a» after «mm and 
«x» is Old Muscovite. 

In consonantism, maintenance of [Z:] in gpd2«xu ‘yeast’ and the like is Old 
Muscovite. In Old Muscovite pronunciation, a palatalized [r] used to occur in 
the position after {e} before a following consonant. This ancient pronunciation 
(it derives from a progressive palatalization of the r in *CjorC; sequences when 
C; was not a hard dental) occurred in words such as eépx [yérx] ‘top’, népeoiii 
[perv +i] ‘first’. Old Muscovite had prevalent spirantization of stops in clusters: in 
lexical items néeru ‘nails’ OM [xt], xré ‘who’ OM [xt], coegd ‘when’ OM [yd], and 
even in combinations of prefixes and lexemes, x gimy OM [yd] ‘to the building’. 
Long ago, [§] lost closure before [n] and was reinterpreted as hard [s]. This [Sn] 
is still maintained in certain high-frequency lexical items such as xonéuno ‘of 
course’ and cxyuno ‘boring’, but in general this pronunciation is receding in 
favor of the new national norm, [én]. Thus, older speakers have [Sn] in 6y¥ounaa 


°5 See Shapiro 1968, Matusevich 1976, Panov 1990. 
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‘bakery’, npdueunas ‘laundry’, while younger speakers use [én]. (Some words have 
consistent [én]: cupniunei ‘brick’.) Maintaining [Sn] is a feature of Old Muscovite 
pronunciation, as speakers are aware. Lidiia Chukovskaia, referring to the word 
nogceéunuxu ‘candlesticks’, exclaimed that Anna Akhmatova “so magnificently 
pronounces «nogceewnuku» [= [Sn], AT]. I adore that venerable Russian w, which 


has not been replaced on her lips by modern u.”° 


2.5 Morpholexical alternations 


2.9.1 Preliminaries 

Sounds occur only in combination with other sounds in conventionalized, lexical 
combinations. Related forms of a word or related words share most of the same 
sounds, but not all. It is then possible to example the correspondences of sounds 
from one word or word form to another, which can be termed MORPHOLEXICAL 
(or “morphophonemic’”) alternations. 


2.5.2 Consonant grades 

Aside from automatic alternations involving voicing, consonant alternations go 
back to the palatalizations of Slavic and East Slavic. CONSONANT GRADES - 
the different forms consonants can take - are summarized in Table 2.10. We can 
define the form of the consonans not affected by any alternation (specifically, 
by palatalization) as the basic grade, or C’. 

There are two major patterns of alternation. Firstly, an alternation of C? with 
C’, reflecting the historical first palatalization of velars before *j and iotation of 
dentals and labials, occurs in verbs of the type {CVC-a : CVC!-|e|}, among which C? 
occurs in the past-infinitive stem, C’ in the present stem: nucdrb ‘write’, 1sc nuwy, 
2SG niiwews and nadkaro ‘cry’, 1sG naduy, 28G niduewv. Secondly, C’ alternates 
with C’, which reflects first palatalization of velars and “bare” palatalization of 
other consonants before front vowels, within the “middle” forms of the present 


2 


tense of obstruent stems: compare [s] in 1S8G necy ‘I carry’ vs. [s] in 2SG necéwb OF 
[k] in 1sc nexy ‘I bake’ vs. [] in 2sc neuéwo. In I-Conjugation verbs, C’ in the first 
singular and past passive participle alternates with C’ elsewhere: 1sc mo.nouy ‘I 
thresh’, passive participle -mosduen versus mosoTiitb, 2SG mondtuub. It could be 
noted that C’ and C’ have the same values for velars. Clusters of fricative and 
stop (= ST) have developed the unique sounds [§: 2:] (or [Z:]: §2.3.7): epycriirb ‘be 
sad’, 1SG epyiyy, nomocKdTb ‘rinse’, 1SG nonowy, é3guTb ‘ride’, 1SG é3xy. 

C' has been subject to changes that have led to the development of secondary 
patterns. Many derivational suffixes that now begin with consonants originally 


°6 Lidiia Chukovskaia, Zapiski ob Anne Akhmatovoi, vol. II (Moscow, 1997), 437. 
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Table 2.10 Consonant grades 


Cc Cc! (eu ce Ce’ (eg 
P°={pbfvm} Pl P p° p° P 
T’={tdsz} {ezsz} T T° T T 

K°={k g x} C ={t 8 z} C={exzt CHfexszs CHfexsz} K 

R° = {nr]} R={ar]} R={arl}  {nr]} R={nrl} R={nr]} 
ST = (st sk zd} SC = {§: §: Z:} 


began with *». As a front vowel, *» conditioned palatalization (hence C’) in the 
consonant preceding the suffix before it disappeared, leaving behind a conso- 
nant cluster. Palatalization has been restricted in consonants in the position 
before other consonants, a development which has reduced the scope of C’ and 
led to an alternative pattern, labeled the CGRADE in Table 2.10. Thus before 
adjectival {-n-} the consonants are not palatalized in pene ‘fish’, mécruouii 
‘local’, y6érrounsii ‘unprofitable’, geepudu “pertaining to a door’. (The exception 
is [I], which is preserved: orgézbnoii ‘separate’.) As a variation on C™, labeled 
C in Table 2.10, palatalization can be maintained in dentals before labials and 
velars while being lost in dentals before dentals and lost in labials: xonoxd (NOM 
SG xonéx ‘hobbyhorse’), DIM s610Hnexa ‘apple-tree’, xoge6d ‘walking’, pe3b6d ‘carv- 
ing’, eond6d ‘pursuit’. In another minor variation on C’ (very restricted, and so 
not recorded in Table 2.10), the suffix {-sk-}, which conditioned C’ in the conso- 
nant preceding the suffix, allows the dental sonorants over and above []] to be 
palatalized: uroneckuu ‘of June’, oxri6peckuu ‘of October’, as well as nopryednpckuit 
‘Portuguese’. This minor pattern would be: {P°, T°, {¢ 5 z}, R}. 

These variations on C’ involve tinkering with how well palatalization is pre- 
served before suffixes beginning with consonants. The original C’ grade has also 
developed in another direction. The C’ grade of velars, historically palatal conso- 
nants, has been yielding to palatalized velars by analogy to palatalized dentals 
and labials in certain contexts: note substandard DEE 6epeex ‘protecting’, stan- 
dard 2sG rKéwb “you weave’, substandard 2xxeéwb ‘you burn’, nexéuw ‘you bake’, 
analogous to nec#, necéub, epeOs, epeOéwp. This variation on C’, in which {K} re- 
places {C} while C! is maintained for dentals and labials, is the pattern used in 
adjectives formed productively with the suffixes {-itesk-} and {-itn-}. These suf- 
fixes evoke palatalized velars rather than palatals: ncuxtiuecxuii ‘psychological’, 
300/0etueckul ‘Zoological’, negaeoetiunvil ‘pedagogical’, anapxiiunvili ‘anarchic’. 

In addition to C’ as stated, there is a special variant with the Church 
Slavonic reflexes of *tj and *dj, a pattern that is not recorded in Table 2.10. 
The third row would then be {s: Zd} (or {[§: Zd]}): eo3epariire/eo3epawdro 
‘return’, no6egtitd[nobexgdts ‘vanquish’. The statement of alternations in 
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Table 2.10 makes no provision for the reflexes of the Slavic second and 
third palatalization of velars: if the alternation of consonants that derives 
from these changes had been maintained, there would be a synchronic series 
{c z (z) s (s)} corresponding to {k g x}, but the possible alternations resulting 
from this palatalization have been eliminated. 


2.5.3 Types of softness 

Much in Russian phonology depends on whether consonants are palatalized or 
not. A notion of SOFTNESS (to use the informal term) is relevant at different 
levels. It may be useful to review the role of softness on different levels. 

The concept in the first place is phonetic. Phonetically soft consonants are 
those with a certain articulatory configuration. That configuration influences 
adjacent vowels by co-articulation in the same way in different consonants, and 
in this effect all phonetically soft consonants are equal. By this criterion [T], [P], 
and [R] are phonetically soft, and so are [&], [§:], [Z:], and [j]. In contrast, ordinary 
[T°], [P°], [K°], and [c s Z] are hard. 

The pairs [T°] vs. [JT] and [P°] vs. [P] are capable of occurring in the same syn- 
tagmatic environment and are capable of distinguishing words. In this respect, 
[T] and [P] are phonemically soft. The pair [K] vs. [K°] is moving in this direction. 
Moreover, exactly these sets of consonants are paired in the sense that the hard 
sounds are replaced by the soft ones before the {-e} of the locative singular of 
Declension_;,. and Declension-y. (and the dative singular of Declension <j, ): 
xené ‘to the wife’ [né], o wenoeéxe [kt]. 

The details of stressed vocalism depend on the phonetic softness of consonants. 
Unstressed vocalism is also sensitive to phonetic softness, but the picture is more 
complex. In pretonic position in roots, [c] behaves as an ordinary hard consonant 
with respect to {a} (GEN sc yap [ca]). After the unpaired hard consonants [8 Z], 
there is variation between the inherited [t] (xxa.7érb [Zt | ‘pity’) and the innovative 
[A] (xdp ‘heat’, xapd [Za]). The innovative [a] is what one expects after a hard con- 
sonant. The high quality of [t] rather than the lower [A] is merely a back version 
of [t]. By virtue of eliciting this high variant [t], [§ Z] are morphophonemically 
“soft.” 

The different criteria for defining softness are summarized in Table 2.11. 

Softness is additionally relevant in two other places. First, most nouns of 
Declension—,. use one of two overt endings in the genitive plural. Stems ending 
in paired hard consonants, including velars, take {-ov}, while stems ending in 
paired soft consonants take {-ej}. On this basis, one might define any stem-final 
consonant that takes {-ov} as morphologically hard, and any that takes {-ej} 
as morphologically soft. The phonemically unpaired consonants [é], [§:], [§ Z] 
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Table 2.11 Types of “softness” 


phonetic independent morphophonemic morphophonemic morphophonemic 


softness (phonemic) — softness {a} > [t] softness GEN PL softness 
Ic] softness ((e) {-ej} {O~ C{é~ u} 
hy / a) J J if 
ipl J J Pe my, 
Ka af + na ef na 
Ui] J = re * i 
[c] ok ok ok ok J 
Is] Jv Vv Vv na 
[s: 2 (2)] J “ Af J na 
[s Z] 5 = + ‘ef na 


./ = counts as soft 

* — fails to count as soft 

n.a. = not applicable, indeterminate 

+ = partial, to some extent soft 

take {-ej}, and in this respect are morphologically soft. Curiously, [j] and [c] take 
{-ov}, making them by this criterion morphologically hard.°” 

In certain word forms, vowels alternate with the absence of a vowel. The overt 
vowel can take different forms under stress. One variant (labeled {@ ~ C'{é ~ t}}: 
§2.5.5) occurs consistently before following paired palatalized consonants: 
3emésb ‘land [GEN PL]’, peméxb ‘belt’. It also occurs before [j] (ceunéu ‘pigs [GEN 
PL]’, pyuéu ‘brook’ and [c] (oréy ‘father’, xonéy ‘end’), which according to this test 
would be evaluated as morphophonemically soft. (The alternation of vowels does 
not occur before [é §: § Z].)°° 

Thus, each process defines a set of consonants as soft, but the definitions 
are not entirely consistent for different processes. A consonant may behave as 
morphophonemically soft, even if it is not phonetically or phonemically soft in 


synchronic terms. 


2.5.4 Vowel grades 

Alternations in vowels date from various time periods. The oldest derive from 
Slavic reflexes of Indo-European ablaut relations. Only residual traces remain 
of the QUALITATIVE ABLAUT of *e and “*o (ees3rii ‘lead epr.’, eo3iTb ‘lead 1p.’ 


°? The motivation is presumably historical: {-ej} derives from the original i-stem declension (from 
*-ojb). Some words in the i-stem declension ended in [é], [81], [8 Z], and so {-ej} was understood to 
occur after these consonants. As the masculines that belonged to the i-stem declension moved 
over to Declension <j,,., they brought the ending {-ej} with them. 

°8 Hard labials have both: cygé6 (newer cyge6) but naém. 
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603 “wagon’). There was another type of ablaut, between full grade and reduced 
grade, and traces of this REDUCTIVE ABLAUT (in Slavic, *é ~ *i > *e ~ *o; 
*q ~ *ii > *o ~ *s) remain in the allomorphy of verbs such as 1sc 6epy (full 
grade) ~ INF Opdrb ‘take’ (reduced grade). Somewhat more productive is the 
reflex of QUANTITATIVE ABLAUT in the formation of secondary imperfectives. 
The original alternation of *d ~ *d > *o ~ *a is still visible in, for example, 
OTTOMKHYTb/oTTa1KUGaTb ‘push away’ (in which it must be an extension, since the 
o is not original). The alternations in the stems of nogo6pdro|/nog6updartr ‘pick up’, 
6b136aTb/eb13b1GdTb ‘call out’ also go back to quantitative Ablaut of the reduced 
grade (*i~ *i > *o~i> *O~ [Ci]; *i ~ *a > *o ~ *y > O ~ [C°i]). This alternation 
can be described synchronically as an alternation of no vowel with {i}, either 
with palatalization in the preceding consonant (nog6updrb a, ‘pick up’ {-bir-aj-}) 
or without (e1301edrb ,, ‘call forth’ {-ziv-a(j)}). Such residues of earlier ablaut 
can be treated as part of the lexical allomorphy of verbs. 


2.9.0 Morphophonemic {o} 

Hundreds of years ago, *e changed to 0 under certain conditions - under stress 
before hard consonants (Nom PL *séla > céna ‘villages’, Nom PL *Zény > >xénoI 
‘wives’) and in final open position (*piteé > nurvé ‘drinking’), while *e remained 
unchanged under stress before a palatalized consonant (*seloskajb > césnecKuii 
‘village’s’). Unstressed, this *e did not change to *o, and the reflex of unstressed 
*e is realized as [t] after soft consonants (*sel6 > ced [gild]) and as [t] after 
hardened palatals (*Zend > 2xend |Ztnd)). 

If the original pattern had been preserved without change, it would have 
resulted in a synchronic pattern of {C6C° ~ CéG ~ C1} (or {S°6C° ~ S°éC ~ St} 
after hardened palatals S°); in simplified terms, the pattern would be {6C° ~ é¢ 
~ t}. The original distribution has been eroded in various ways. Original *é did 
not change to o and then subsequently merged with *e, leaving many tokens of 
[é] before hard consonants that derive from *é: réno ‘body’, wécro ‘place’, yéniit 
‘whole’. In addition, *e was preserved as [é] before formerly soft consonants that 
have hardened before other consonants: »xéxcKuui ‘female’, yué6noii ‘teaching’. As 
a result, we now find [é] as well as [6] before hard consonants. 

The earlier pattern {6C° ~ éC ~ t} is still preserved in some derivational 
nests, but there has been a tendency, gradual and long-term, to generalize [6] at 
the expense of [é]. Thus pewéruarwii ‘latticed’ can now be pewéruaroiii ‘latticed’, 
in deference to NOM PL pewéva ‘grates, lattice’. 3eé3guaroili ‘starry’ has already 
adopted [o] from 3gé3gui, itself derived by analogy to the alternation of {6C° ~ 
éC¢ ~ t} in xend ‘woman’, NOM PL >xénol. 

Within nominal paradigms, alternation has been eliminated (except for Nom 
SG uépT, NOM PL vépru ‘devil’). In particular, the [6] does not revert to [é] before 
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Table 2.12 Reflexes of the {6C° ~ éC ~ t} pattern in verbs 


te) 4 Zz la 
{CVC -4- : CVC-} [t] | INF, 1SG PRS [é] | PRS [6] / IF, PsvV 
‘hew’ -TeCdTb -TEWeWb -TECbIGATb, -TECAH 
‘tousle’ -Tpendvb -TPENTI€Wb -Tpénbieato, -Tpénan 
‘scratch’ -4“eCdTb -YéWlellb -“éCbIGaTb, -Uue€CAH 
‘lash’ XI1eCCTATb ~XIIEUJCUb “XJIECTbIGATb, -XJIECTAH 


the palatalized consonants of the (dative-)locative singular (0 mége ‘about honey’, 
o kéve ‘about the maple’) or before palatalized velars (wéxu ‘cheeks’). 

Matters are complex in the root vocalism of verbs; it depends on the class of 
verb. There are two classes of verbs in which the alternation {6C° ~ éC¢ ~ 1} is 
still visible. 

One group is obstruent-stem verbs. Stressed [6] is found in the masculine past 
(participle), e.g., “pekle> nék ‘he baked’, *nesle> néc ‘he carried’. This is one of 
the few forms of such verbs in which the root vowel is actually stressed. The 
past active participle at one time had [é], but now has [6], e.g., npunécuui > 
npuxécuuu ‘having brought’. In velar-stem verbs, the infinitive is also stressed 
and the vocalism is [é] (e.g., néus), while [6] appears in the masculine singu- 
lar (néx), implying {6C° <msc sc psr> ~~ ECcinr>~ l<ersewaere>} for velar-stem verbs. 
This pattern has been imposed on verbs with etymological *é, which other- 
wise should have become [é]: yenéx ‘he carried away’, npenedpée ‘he neglected’. 
Recently cék has become possible as the masculine past of céus ‘hack’, in a 
root with etymological *é. To judge by warnings in normative manuals, a pro- 
nunciation with [6] has long been an alternate pronunciation for 3anpsie ‘he 
harnessed’. 

The one other class of verbs in which the alternation {6C° ~ éC¢ ~ t} occurs 
is the type {CVC°-4- : CVC!-}. In these verbs, [t] occurs in the infinitive, past, and 
first-singular present; [é] occurs in the other forms of the present; and [6] is found 
in the derived imperfective and passive participle, as illustrated in Table 2.12. 
Other verb conjugations do not have a three-way alternation in vocalism. Verbs 
with fixed stress on the stem have [é] or [6] but no alternation: -gépuyrs ‘jerk’, 
-gépHelub, -gépeueat, -gépHyT; -gésaTb ‘do’, -géaewb, -gévieatb, -géan. Verbs with 
retracted stress in the imperfective and passive participle have an alternation of 
unstressed [t] with either [6] (mernyro ‘cast’, -mernéub, -méroieatb, -mérHyt) or [é| 
(-cregivs ‘follow’, -cnegiuub, -céxueato, -cnéxen), but again there is no three-way 
alternation. The upshot is that the original pattern {6C° ~ éC ~ 1} that arose 
out of the change of *e > 0 /_C° is virtually moribund; it has remained only in 
quite specific lexical groups. 
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2.5.6 Null- and full-grade vocalism 

In certain words there is an alternation at the end of the stem between the 
presence of a vowel and the absence of a vowel: NOM SG 6x, GEN SG xa ‘moss’; 
GEN PL HO2KeK, NOM SG DIM Hooxxa ‘foot’; NOM SG 606ép, GEN SG 606pd ‘beaver’. 
The absence of vowel, or NULL grade, is found when a vowel follows, as hap- 
pens in most inflectional forms. The overt vowel, or FULL grade, occurs when no 
inflectional vowel follows, when the ending is “zero.” 

These “fleeting” vowels come from two historical sources. Some stems ended 
in jer vowels, whether in the root (*mexs) or a derivational suffix (the adjectival 
suffix *-on-, the diminutive suffix *-ok-/*-ok-). Whenever a vowel other than a jer 
followed the stem, as happened in most inflectional endings, the stem jer was 
“weak” and was lost. It was “strong,” and kept, only if the following inflectional 
ending contained a weak jer. Such weak jers were the source of zero endings in 
declension that now elicit the full grade in the root. This happens in the declen- 
sion of nouns in the nominative singular of Declension—;,. and Declension eyj,, 
(there also in the instrumental) and the genitive plural of Declensionz,. and 
Declension <j, . 

This source of vowel alternations was supplemented by a tendency to break up 
clusters of obstruent and sonorant at the end of words by inserting an anaptyctic 
vowel. Such clusters arose in the same morphological environments as those in 
which jers were vocalized. For this reason there are two historical sources of 
alternation between what might be termed NULL GRADE (no vowel) and FULL 
GRADE in the same morphological contexts. The synchronic reflexes of these two 
sources are similar and can be discussed together with a little caution.? 

There are three patterns. First, the overt vowel, if stressed, is realized as [6], not 
under stress as [a]; the preceding consonant is hard, or C°. This pattern occurs in 
specific lexical items (gud ‘bottom’, GEN PL gd) and with the diminutive suffix 
(nzauirKa ‘plate’, GEN PL nsaiirox) and specifically after a preceding velar (oednb 
‘fire’). (Examples are given in Table 2.13.) In notation, this pattern of vowels is 
{0 ~ C°{6 ~ a}} - an alternation of {-/-} with full grade, which is then either 
stressed [6] or unstressed [a]. 

Secondly, the preceding consonant is C’ - either paired soft or a palatal. The 
vowel under stress is [6], [t] in unstressed position. In notation: {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}}. 
It occurs before velars (konéx ‘hobbyhorse’; cepsed ‘earring’, GEN PL cepée) and 
hard dentals (eecid ‘oar’, GEN PL eéce1, NOM SG 606¢ép). 


°° To describe alternations between full and null grades synchronically, there are three options: 
deletion of an underlying mid vowel in certain specified contexts; insertion of a vowel in clusters 
in specified contexts; or a static (non-derivational) relation of alternate lexical forms, some with 
the vowel (full grade) and some without (null grade). The last approach is assumed here. 


pumpdpg xampdpg ‘pire wack 
‘pd1ae da.ae ‘DHgkQ HaQkQ 
Hampdg oumpdg 

‘Ha2aUu BHIAU ‘1aIa OILIaO 


pigadx 1agadx 

ynq pyadieku xadiaedu 
“DMQHON NOHO “DIKOH 
OXCOH “pHKOd HOKOd 
‘pdgog dagog ‘pba baw 
‘DIU JaU ‘DILLON 1.aLON 


da19a9 pd1ad 


(«a») 


(Ds NID) DS WON 


‘dabae odbaes ‘Ha1oirou OULOWOU «a» [3]/[1] ‘nadaLoam KHdaL2am «9» [9] Td NID (9S WON) = {5M oL} D/ 
BLNOL ULONOL 
‘6.20 LO2Z0N &L2QH ALO20H 
‘6.12aB ALO2Zab “wir2k ArO02k 
‘pirek tro2k ‘pd1aed doxged pde2kg do2kg ‘bH20 GHO20 (Ds NAD) DS WON «0» 
1O2BL OU 2EL 
“QHOXKM BHXKN “WONKM DIMM «0» [e] - «0» lo Td NAD (DS WON) 
DMLDLIO NOLDLIO Dank NOnAK 
‘DNLEIAD NOL IAB ‘DNLIAQEN DILINIC NO.LINIC DIMagad2 
NOLIQQEN ‘DIQKA NOQKA xomagad2 ‘PII AOIK (9s NAD) DS WON 
xodabae oxdabae ‘noLp2od 
pxLpeod ‘MOLMIrU DNLMrU KO [e] — «Oo» [o] Td NAD (9S WON) {-y-} Texugns 
BLWOL wLOWwOL 
BLUDIC AwLOUDI ‘por gow ‘pxw xow (9s Na9) DS WON 
HOB OHB ‘roe 
- «0» [e] oure ‘20dpgpx pedngnx «0» [9] Td NAD (DS WON) [PoIxXe] 
possaijsun Passar}s 


(UvINSuls aaqoutuoHU ‘wand aaiqiuas) SJUDIADA 019Z-[AMOA ELT PITAL, 


wadnnh 
nadnh ‘adn nadn ‘sark nairk 
(«n») nN1002 69.1902 


phacpu hawpu 
haw pidge 
aharpxdae ‘hadaeb vidaeb 


«a» 


«a» 


Baepdaw 
naepdkw *agodoe 
nagodos ‘sq90Lro0o 

naeotrod ‘wankd nankd 
NALDLI BAULDLI 

DAHON Hanon ‘Phan 
fawn ‘pi1o naLo 
hawiadx ohaiwiady girad 
onarad ‘hgeows oneowrd 


«a» 


«a» 


ni) 


(DS NH9) DS WON 
Td NAD (DS WON) {—9/ 


(Ds NID) DS WON 


Td NAD (DS WON) Pe) 


HON WHaeNir 
qILaUuDN BILUDM 


«a» 


wuwad Wawad 
qIrawae BIWAE 


«a» 


nN) 


(DS NHD) DS WON 
Td NAD (DS WON) one) 


= WNDH WaDvH ‘peur ear lol/le (Ds NAD) DS WON 
(wmox) (sTeyIe) Qabao 
wamox pwmox ‘Wado pwadoi. poabao ‘wat 
‘gabpok vgabpoKk ‘gabko poabko «a» [1] pwaL ‘Wwandox pwndox «a» p) Td NAD (DS WON) odo 
yon» puniny 
amor DIMI an19b pxaniab ‘2adad 
‘MOKOH DIXCOH ‘Nankd pxnkd «a» [3]/[a] peadaa “iomnm pxumnm «0» [o] Td NID (9S WON) {6M oL} 0 S/ 
passarjsun Passar}s 


‘(quos) EZ PTGeL 


Sounds 


The third pattern is one in which [é] occurs under stress along with [t] not 
under stress. The preceding consonant is C’. In notation, the pattern is: {@ ~ 
C'{é ~ t}}. It occurs by default, when the lexical conditions for {@ ~ C°{6 ~ a}} 
and the phonological conditions for {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}} are not met. It is relevant 
to note that, before hard labials, one might expect the same vowel as with hard 
velars and dentals, but in fact the majority of the few forms have {@ ~ C'{é ~ t}} 
rather than {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}}. 

The distribution of variants is summarized in Table 2.13. 

Matters are analogous but simpler in the masculine predicative (short) form of 
adjectives. The majority of tokens of fleeting vowels involve suffixal {-n-}, from 
*-on-. Synchronically the alternation is the pattern {0 ~ C'{6 ~ .}}. Observe: 
AFTER PALATALS, cmewHou ‘amusing’, cmewdn (note spelling with «o»), rdowxotit 
‘nauseating’, rdiwen; AFTER LABIALS AND DENTALS, ywuoili ‘intelligent’, ymén; 
gypHou ‘bad’, gypén; ygdOnvii ‘comfortable’, ygd6en; Kpdcnoii ‘beautiful’, xpdcen. 
This {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}} is also the pattern for anaptyctic vowels in clusters in 
which the second consonant is a dental: dcrpwil ‘sharp’, ocrép; Klicnelit ‘sour’, 
kuicen. A velar normally conditions {@ ~ C°{6 ~ 9}}, hence [a] for the unstressed 
position: gdneuii ‘long’, ginoe; msexut ‘soft’, mseox. If the preceding consonant 
is soft or a palatal, palatalization is maintained, and the pattern is {@ ~ C’ 
{6 ~ t}}: edpoxui ‘bitter’, edpex [t]; x¥genpxul ‘thin’, x¥genex [t]; 6duiKui ‘boisterous’, 
O0ex [t]; Teoxkun ‘difficult’, rixex [t]. 

From the range of contexts the following generalizations emerge. The pattern 
{@ ~ C°{6 ~ oa}} is restricted; it occurs with a limited number of individual 
lexical items, with suffixal {-k-}, and after a velar. If the specific conditions for 
{@ ~ C°{6 ~ a}} are not met, then either {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}} or {0 ~ C{éE ~ t}} 
occurs, which are the same for unstressed vowels. Under stress, they are dis- 
tributed complementarily according to the following consonant. Before (hard) 
velars and hard dentals (not [c]), the pattern is {@ ~ C'{6 ~ t}}, with stressed 
[6], and elsewhere {@ ~ C'{é ~ .}}, with stressed [é]. 

There are some additional, rather specific, contexts in which full-null ablaut 
occurs. Prefixes acquire {o} (usually unstressed) before roots with the null grade, 
for example: cogpdtb (cgepy) ‘rip off’, nogoOpdte (nogbepy) ‘pick up’, co3edre ‘call 
together’, orompy (ormepéte) ‘die off’. The roots which condition the full grade 
in prefixes have to be specified lexically. Prepositions likewise adopt «o» before 
certain roots (§4.2.2). 
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3.1 Introduction 

Much of the work of Russian grammar is done by inflectional morphology: a 
given word has a basic shape that is relatively stable, while the end of the word 
varies, resulting in different forms of one word that are used with different 
functions or in different contexts. Nouns and verbs differ somewhat from each 
other in their strategies of inflection. 

Nouns present a pleasingly geometric paradigm: to use a noun, a speaker 
chooses one of about a dozen distinct forms expressing one of six cases and, si- 
multaneously, one of two numbers. Nouns are partitioned into three declension 
classes. With few exceptions, the stems of nouns remain the same, or nearly the 
same, in all cases and numbers. Thus «dcr ‘bone’ (from Declension <yj,.) uses 
a stem {kost-} in all forms (NOM sG kdcTb, DAT SG kdcTu), while géno ‘deed, mat- 
ter’ (of a different declension class, Declension <j...) uses the same stem {del-} in 
almost all forms (NOM SG gés10, DAT SG gévy, INS PL gendmu, though LOC SG gée 
implies a slightly different stem, {de]-}). Though the stems are stable, the endings 
differ depending on the declension class, as is evident from the difference in (for 
example) DAT SG kdécru as opposed to DAT SG géy. Nouns are also partitioned into 
one of three syntactic genders reflected in patterns of agreement in adjectives 
and verbs; the partition into syntactic genders is closely correlated with (though 
it is not identical to) the partition into declension classes. A noun belongs to 
a single gender. Adjectives, unlike nouns, vary in their shape according to the 
case, number, and gender, in agreement with the noun with which they are 
associated. Adjectives and verbs distinguish gender in the singular but not in 
the plural. Accordingly, it is possible to speak of a distinction of four gender- 
number forms: the three singular genders and the plural. Personal pronouns 
(first-person, second-person, reflexive) distinguish case and number but not gen- 
der. Third-person pronouns distinguish gender in the singular, as well as case 
and number. 

Verbs differ from nouns in various respects. While singular nouns have dif- 
ferent endings depending on the declension class, verbs have more uniform 
grammatical endings. For example, {5} marks the second-person singular of 
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the present tense, in all verbs; {-li} (spelled «m») is the past-tense plural ending 
for all verbs. With respect to the shape of the stem, verbs are morphologically 
more heterogeneous than nouns (§3.2.1). 

Each form in the whole set of inflectional forms of any word - noun, adjective, 
verb — has a stress. Stress is not automatically and consistently assigned to one 
and the same syllable in every word or form of a word, such as the first syllable 
(as in Czech) or the penultimate syllable (as in Polish). Depending on the word, 
stress can be fixed on the root or on a suffix or can vary between the ending 
and other positions, as, for example, in NOM SG gywd ‘soul’, ACC SG gywy, GEN SG 
gy, NOM PL gyiuu, DAT PL gyiudm ‘soul’ or 1S8G nanuwy ‘I write’, 2SG nantiwewb, FEM 
PST Hanucdsa, PSV Hantican ‘write’. The number of patterns of stress is, however, 
small. 


3.2 Conjugation of verbs 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

In contrast to the pleasingly geometric declension of nouns, the conjugation of 
verbs is more heterogeneous. The morphological techniques used by verbs are 
not always strictly inflectional, and verbs have more variation in their stems. 

In verbs, the inflectional endings are added to a verbal sTEm that includes the 
root and, in most verbs, an additional CONJUGATIONAL SUFFIX. The suffix 
together with the root forms a STEM that is phonologically suitable for adding 
endings. The suffix and the verbal stem can have different shapes in anticipation 
of the ending. For example, the past-tense feminine form rpé6o0eana includes a 
conjugational suffix {-ova-} that ends in a vowel before the following consonan- 
tal marker of the past tense (the {-la}), while the present second-person singular 
form rpé6yewb includes a suffix {-uj-} ending in a consonant before the end- 
ings of the present tense, which begin with vowels. Because the stem does not 
always have the same shape, it is necessary to distinguish two stems for verbs, 
the PAST-INFINITIVE stem and the PRESENT stem. The pairing of stems defines the 
conjugation class to which a verb belongs. For example, rpé6oearb with its two 
stems belongs to the class {{-ova-} <psrine> : {-Uj-}<prs> }, Or, More simply, if the 
alternate stems are cited in the same order consistently, {-ova- : -uj-}.! 

A prominent, characteristically Slavic category, is the category of aspect. Al- 
most every verb can be classified as perfective or imperfective, with only a limited 
number of indeterminacies. The distinction of aspect is more a partition of the 
lexicon than an inflectional operation. There is no single morphological device 
that marks the opposition of aspect; rather, aspect is expressed by a combination 


1 On verbal categories, see Jakobson 1932/1971[b], 1957[a]/1971[b]. 
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of strategies. Verbs without prefixes (SIMPLEX verbs) are, as a rule, imperfective: 
nucdTbzys ‘write’, KpyTlitb<ys ‘spin’. Verbs with prefixes as a rule are perfec- 
tive - nepenucdTb ey. “write over’, 3aKpyTuTb—.p;s ‘twirl around’ - except when 
an additional derivational suffix makes them imperfective: nepenticvieaTb y+, 
BAKPYUUGAT b <jg> - 

Finite forms distinguish the imperative mood from forms expressing tense.” 
The imperative makes use of the present-tense stem. If the stress falls on the 
verbal stem throughout the present and if the stem ends in a single consonant, 
no further vowel is added to the stem: mypxéme ‘purr! (1sG mypzémy is not 
stressed on the ending). If the first-person singular present is stressed or if the 
stem ends in a consonant cluster, the stem is expanded by adding a suffix {-i-}: 
nuwt ‘write! (1SG nuwy is stressed on the ending) or nygpu ‘powder! (though 1sc 
nygpro is not stressed on the ending, the stem ends in a cluster). In the singular 
there is no further marker; an extra morph {-te-} ([tt], spelled «te») is added 
to make a plural imperative or an imperative for formal address to one person. 
Verbs with the prefix ev, which is necessarily stressed as long as the verb is 
perfective, rely on the stress in the simplex verb from which the perfective is 
derived to determine whether to add the suffix {--}. Thus, root stress in 1sc 
Opduy ‘I throw’, IMv 6péce and crdesto0 ‘I place’, IMV crdeb implies IMV eb16poce, 
evicraeb, while, in contrast, stress on the ending in 1sG eegy, IMV eegi and rany, 
rani implies etieegu, ebrranu. However, analogical forms with {-i-} - e&:6pocu, 
evicraeu — have become frequent (as much as a third of the tokens on the web). 
Another idiosyncrasy concerns the small number of verbs whose monosyllabic 
present stem ends in [j]: xeedre ‘peck’, cmesiveca ‘laugh’, crostre ‘stand’ (§3.2.6). 

With the appropriate intonation, first-person plural forms can be used horta- 
tively, to encourage the participation of the addressee (— Hgem k Ham, — cKka3an 
fFOpa ‘— Let’s go to our place, — said Jura’). Expanded with -re, the first-person 
plural is used as a plural or formal @form (— Ugemre crapuuxa novewuro ‘— Let’s 
[all] go comfort the old man’. 

The expression of tense intersects with aspect. Imperfective verbs distinguish 
three tenses: past, present, and future. The morphological means used to express 
these three tenses differ. The present tense inflects for three persons and two 
numbers, 1sG xpyuy ‘I turn’, 2sG xpyruws, etc. The future of imperfectives is 
a combination of the unique future of 6virs (1sG 6y¥gy, etc.: §3.2.8) plus the 
infinitive. The past tense is marked by a transparent and generally stable formant 
{-l-}. (It is, however, lost in the masculine singular of those verbs whose stem 
ends in a consonant other than a dental stop: néc ‘he carried’, néx ‘he baked’, 


2 Trubetzkoy 1975:223 stated clearly that the imperative and infinitive were tense-less forms. 
3 Bél6pocu(re): 6,310 xx | 17,090 xx total = 37 percent, evicracu(re) 2,838 xx | 18,948 xx total = 15 
percent <15.IX.02>. 
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epé6 ‘he rowed’, eé3 ‘he conveyed’). Since it developed from a participle, the past 
expresses the three singular genders and one plural that does not distinguish 
gender rather than person and number: MSC né ‘he sang’, FEM nésa, NT nés10, 
PL nésu. 

Perfective verbs distinguish two tenses. One, marked by {-l-} and gender- 
number markers, is unambiguously a past tense. The other tense has the same 
morphological shape as the present tense of imperfectives: perfective 3saxpytiirb 
‘to wind around’ forms 1sG 3axpyuy, 2SG 3axpyruwb, parallel to imperfective 1sc 
Kpyuy, 2SG Kpytuub, etc. These present-tense forms of perfective verbs, however, 
do not report present events - events that are actual at the here and now of 
speech, but events that are anticipated to occur at some future or hypothetical 
time (§6.5.8, 6.5.7): kénuutcs ‘will come to an end’, couuniir ‘she will compose’. 
Thus, in these perfective forms there is something of a discrepancy between 
the form, which is parallel to the present-tense forms of imperfectives, and the 
function, which is not that of a present tense. It is an old problem what to call 
these forms - whether “present,” in honor of their form but not their function, 
or “non-past,” in honor of their function but not their form. Here these forms 
are termed PRESENT-TENSE FORMS, but with the understanding that they do 
not report actual, present-time events.* 

The particle 6s: expresses irrealis modality - a situation that is not unambigu- 
ously real. The resulting combination is less of an inflectional category than, for 
example, the opposition of present vs. past tense. The verb, if finite, must at 
the same time inflect for past tense; the tense marking is the real inflection. 
Morever, the particle does not always occur immediately after the verb (§6.2.1). 

Participles are adjectival - the usual sense of participles - or adverbial (that 
is, geenpuuactrusa). Adjectival participles can be active or passive. Participles are 
created by adding a formant that forms the participial stem. In adjectival par- 
ticiples, the stem is then followed by the inflectional endings of adjectives. The 
formation of active adjectival and adverbial participles intersects with aspect. 
Not all of the eight conceivable forms are used freely.? The possibilities are 
schematized in Table 3.1. 

PAST ACTIVE ADJECTIVAL PARTICIPLES, PERFECTIVE AND IMPERFECTIVE, 
are formed by adding {-vs-} to the past-infinitive stem when it ends in 
a vowel, and to this stem are added adjectival endings expressing gender, 
case, and number: pa3epomicewui ‘having routed’, nanucdewui ‘having writ- 
ten’, gocruienyewut ‘having reached’, eéipeacwui ‘having ripped out’, nogymaewui 
‘having thought’. Verbs whose past-tense stem ends in a consonant use the for- 
mant {-8-}: npunécwui ‘having brought in’ (MSc NoM SG), npueégwyro ‘having led 


4 Rathmayr 1976. Gvozdanovié 1994 calls them “present/future.” 5 Brecht 1976. 
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Table 3.1 Aspect, tense, and participles 


imperfective imperfective perfective perfective 

adjectival adverbial adjectival adverbial 

participle participle participle participle 
present mnMiulyuyuit mua - mpunecs* 
past mnMcaBlini [? mucép(uin)| HamucdBuimit HaliicaB 


CTOJIKHYBLIMMCA = CTOJIKHYBLIUIMCb 
npuvnécuimuin 


NUCaTbeys “WTite’, HaNUCaTb ey». “WTite’, NPUHECTI py. ‘deliver’, CTOAKHYTbCA pps 
‘conflict with’ 
4 = {CVT- : CVT-|e|} stems ending in dental consonant 


in’ (FEM ACC). Past imperfective participles are still used: 


[1] <<... .> XyJOX%KHMK, MMCAaBLUMi <p pst pas MOPTpeTbI 
PacHMCbIBaBLUMH <1; psr pers WCPKBU 
<...> an artist, who used to do portraits and decorate churches 


The PRESENT ACTIVE ADJECTIVAL PARTICIPLE (IMPERFECTIVE) can be gen- 
erated by subtracting the {-t} from the third plural present and adding the 
formant {-§:-}: momir > monsiyuii ‘beseech’, niwyr > niiwywui ‘write’. Present 
active adjectival participles of imperfectives are used freely ([2]); perfectives are 


not used. 
[2] <...> OyMarol, MpeAMMChIBAFOLeH yp prs pcr» B 24 YACA OUMCTUTH BECb BTOPOM ITAK 
oma 


<...> a document dictating the evacuation of the whole second story within 24 
hours 


Adverbial participles developed from adjectival participles as they stopped de- 
clining. The PRESENT ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLE (IMPERFECTIVE) is {-a} added to 
the stem of the present tense: wya ‘searching’, gymasa ‘thinking’ (present stem 
{dum-aj-}), opeanusya ‘organizing’ (present stem {organiz-uj-}). A mutable conso- 
nant is palatalized (C’ grade): nec# ‘carrying’, npueogs ‘adducing’, enags ‘seeing’, 
némua ‘remembering’. The present adverbial participles formed from verbs 
with phonologically minimal stems are awkward (but possible: nepuoguuecku 
NOGU3EUBAA, CBUCTA, U PGAcpeps Ha CeOe ogexgy oT u30vITKa uyecTe ‘periodically 
squealing, whistling, and tearing their clothes from an excess of feelings’); they 
are not standard with stems that require a velar to be palatalized (?nex« [‘baking’, 
?6epees [‘protecting]). The PAST ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLE is a truncated version 
of the adjectival participle in {-v8-}, usually just {-v}: ocrde ‘having left behind’, 
evl6pae ‘having chosen’, nocrdeue ‘having placed’, yeuigee ‘having seen’, npuéxae 
‘having arrived’; the fuller form in {-vsi} is used occasionally: ocrdewu (§6.3.5). 
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Reflexive verbs require {-vsi} to support the reflexive affix: cocnadewucpw ‘having 
referred to’, ocrdewucb ‘having remained’, cronknyewucb ‘having collided’. Per- 
fective verbs whose past-infinitive stems end in a dental consonant now use 
the original present-tense formant {-a} for the past adverbial participle: npunec# 
‘upon bringing, having brought’, eeegs ‘having led in’, o6pers ‘upon discovering, 
having discovered’.® 

The distribution and use of adverbial participles is especially sensitive to as- 
pect (§6.3.6). Present adverbial participles of imperfectives are used widely, but 
past adverbial participles of imperfectives, such as gymae ‘having thought’, due 
‘having been beating’, though they are listed in grammars, are rarely used. There 
is basically only one type of adverbial participle of perfective verbs.’ 

The past passive participle is formed from transitive perfective verbs, those 
governing accusative objects in their active form. (It is formed residually from 
a small number of simplex imperfectives: niican ‘written’.) There are three for- 
mants. Verbs whose past-infinitive stem ends in {a} take a suffix {-n-}: nantican 
‘written’, c@opmupdean ‘formed’, ordpean ‘ripped off. Another, related suffix is 
used with verbs whose past-infinitive stem ends in a consonant (Héc implies 
npuuecén ‘brought’? or verbs whose past-infinitive stem should end in a vowel 
other than {-a-}, when the vowel is truncated specifically in this form: {CVCi-} > 
{CVC-} yednen ‘released’, {CVC-e-} > {CVC-} npeogonén (npeogonend, npeogonend, 
npeogonénuplu) ‘overcome’. This suffix, spelled «en» (explicit «éH»), is pronounced 
[6n] under stress (npunecén, npeogonén) and [tn] not under stress (yednen) ([tn] after 
hard palatals: ywudxen ‘multiplied’. And third, {-t-} is used with specific verb 
classes, notably verbs suffixed with {-nu-}: gocriienyr ‘achieved’, also with past- 
infinitive stems that end in a vowel that is not part of a conjugational suffix: 
3axpeit ‘closed’, orwiir ‘sewn off’, yxdnor ‘pierced’. 

Present passive participles, limited to written Russian, are formed by adding 
{-m-} to the present-tense stem of imperfectives: pyxoeogiimoi ‘led’, from 
imperfective pykocogiiub; onucviedemoii “being described’, from imperfective 
onucoiedelub. 

Infinitives, like participles, lack a subject. If participles present an event as 
a quality (adjectival) or circumstance (adverbial), infinitives present events as 
possibilities. And indeed, in older grammatical traditions, the infinitive was 
considered a mood. The infinitive is marked by {-t} added to the past-infinitive 
stem; that stem ends in a vowel for most verbs. With those verbs whose stem 


© Rarely, npunecuu (4%), npugeguu (1.9%) <04.X1.02>. 

7 SRIa 2.165 cites an innovative use of present-tense perfective participles with an exemplary 
meaning: 4 moe npueectu corHu oTpeieKkoe u3 KHue TpUuHa, B3GOMHYIOWUX <pp prs pro> KA2%KGOeO, He 
noTepsAGWeeO CNOCOOHOCTU GOTHOGATLCA Nepeg 3pesuumemM npexpacnoeo ‘I could cite hundreds of ex- 
amples of fragments from Greene’s books that would excite anyone who has not lost the capacity 
to experience excitement in the face of the spectacle of the beautiful.’ 
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Table 3.2 Morphological strategies of verbal categories 


category stem morphological marker 
infinitive <PST-INF> {+t} 
past tense <PST-INF>  {-l-} + gender-number markers 
past active adjectival <PST-INF> {-vs-} + adjectival declension 
participle 
past active adverbial <PST-INF> {-v} (resultative {-vsi}) ~ {-vSi-s}) 
participle 
past passive participle <PST-INF>  {-t-} + adjectival declension (/{-nu-} 
verbs; /asuffixal vowel-stem verbs) 
{-n-} + adjectival declension (/{-a-} verbs) 
{-on-} ({-[tn]-}) + adjectival declension (/stem 
ends in vowel not {-a-}) 
imperative <PRS> {D} ~ {-i-} (if Ise {+a} 
or if {CVCCeyxs-}) + SG {-} ~ pL {-te} 
present tense: 1sc <PRS> {-u}, all classes 
present tense: 2sG 38SG 1PL <PRS> thematic |i] ~ |e| + person-number markers 
2PL 
present tense: 3PL <PRS> {-at} if thematic |i| 
{-ut} if thematic |e| 
present active adjectival <PRS> {-a} if thematic |i] + {-§:-} + adjectival declension 
participle {-u} if thematic |e| + {-§:-} + adjectival 
declension 
present adverbial <PRS> {-a} (implying C’) 


participle 


ends in a consonant, the consonants and the infinitive ending together are 
stressed {-sti} (necriu ‘carry’, epecru ‘row’). In stems ending in a velar, the velar 
and infinitive fuse as {-¢}: néuo ‘to bake’, npenedpéu ‘to ignore’. 

The categories of verbs and their morphological strategies are summarized in 
Table 3.2. 


3.2.2 Conjugation classes 

As noted, verbs have two possible stems, used for different categories.’ The PAST- 
INFINITIVE is used for the infinitive, past, and past participles (the past active 
adjectival participle, the past adverbial participle, the past passive participle). 


8 The issue of whether verbs should be described in terms of two stems (as in a long tradition, from 
Leskien on) or one (as in Jakobson 1948/1971[b]) is a non-issue. The most durable observation of 
Jakobson’s study is the observation that there is complementarity in the shape of stems in the past- 
infinitive (the stem ends in a vowel before consonantal endings) and the present (the stem ends in 
a consonant before vocalic endings). If one starts with the single underlying stem, to produce this 
complementarity, the single stem has to be modified immediately to yield two alternate stems - 
that is to say, there are two stems after all (Chvany 1990, Elson 1986). Alternative approaches to 
verbal morphology are offered by Lehfeldt 1978, Fegert 1986. 
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The PRESENT STEM is used for the present-tense forms, the imperative, and 
present participles (adjectival and adverbial active and present passive partici- 
ple). When the stems are different, as they are for most verb types, they differ 
in how the conjugational suffix is treated: it is longer in one stem and shorter 
or missing altogether in the other. Inflectional endings in the past-infinitive 
subsystem begin with consonants, and by complementarity, the stem of the 
past-infinitive of most verbs ends in a vowel. The inflections of the present tense 
begin with a vowel, and by complementarity, the verbal stem ends in a consonant 
before these vocalic endings. 

There are two conjugations, which differ according to the THEMATIC LIG- 
ATURE used between the stem and the markers of person and number in the 
“middle” forms of the paradigm - the second- and third-person singular and first- 
and second-person plural. One conjugation uses a suffix spelled «uw»: mosuiiwb 
‘be silent’, 3sG mosulir, 1PL mosuiom, 2PL mosuite. The third plural of this con- 
jugation is {-at} without the ligature: 3PL mo.udr. Verbs of this type might be 
termed “I-CONJUGATION”; its thematic ligature can be written as “|i|.” The other 
conjugational class has a vowel in the middle forms of the paradigm that derives 
from *e and is spelled now «e» (or if stressed, in explicit style, «é»): 2sG génaew, 
Hecéub (inexplicit necewb), 38G génaer, necév (HeceT), 1PL génaem, Hnecém (Hecem), 
2PL génaere, Hecéve (Hecere). The third plural is {-ut} without the ligature: 3PL 
génart, Hecyv. Although the vowel is pronounced as [6] when it is stressed, as 
in 2SG Hecéwb, etc., it is convenient to follow history and orthography and iden- 
tify this as the “E-CONJUGATION” and write the thematic vowel as “|e|.” The first 
singular is {-u}, without the ligature, in both conjugations. 

Within each of these two conjugations, it is possible to distinguish more spe- 
cific conjugation classes depending on the shape of the two stems. The classes 
with illustrative verbs are listed in Table 3.3. An abstract stem shape is given for 
the past-infinitive and the present stem of each type. A verb class can be iden- 
tified as the set composed of the two stems. Thus so6tire is: {{CVC"-i-} cpsrine>! 
{CVC"-il-} <prss } or, More simply, {CVC-i- : CVC-|i]}. In the column before the 
gloss, they are identified by the number of the conjugation type assigned in 
Zalizniak 1977[a]. 

All verbs of the 1-Conjugation (top group in Table 3.3) have an overt suffix 
in the past-infinitive subsystem, but the suffix is missing in the present tense. 
The E-Conjugation divides into four groups. In one group, which includes the 
two most productive classes, there is a conjugational suffix that is syllabic in 
both subsystems; for example, 6pocdr» ‘throw’ is {{bros-a-} cpsrinr> : {bros-aj- 
|e|}<prs> }. In a second group, there is a suffix in the past-infinitive but it is 
lost or reduced to a non-syllabic form in the present subsystem, for example, 
nadkate ‘cry’ {{plak-a-} <psrinr> : {plaé-|e|-} <prs> }. The third group, of ASUFFIXAL 
verbs, is a heterogeneous set of conjugation classes, each of which has a limited 
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Table 3.3 Conjugation classes 


PAST-INFINITIVE PRESENT INFINITIVE 2SG no. 

{CVC.i-} {CVC-i|} JIKOOMT JIKOOMLIb 4 ‘love’ 
{CVC-e-} {CVC-|i|} CMOTPéTB CMOTPHILLIb 5 ‘look at’ 
{CVCa-} {CVC-|i|} MOJIUATB MOJTUMLIB 5 ‘be silent’ 
{CVC-a-} {CVC-aj-|e| } 6pocaTb 6pocdeLb 1 ‘toss’ 
{CVC-e-} {CVC-ej-|e|} TIbAHETD TIbAHEéeLUb 1 ‘get tipsy’ 
{CVC-ova-} {CVC-uj-le|-} TpéOoBaTb TpéOyeLb 2 ‘require’ 
{CVC-nu-} {CVC-n-le|} 6pbI3HyTb OpbI3HeLIb 3 ‘splash’ 
{CVC-a-} {CVC-le|} m14KkaTb TI 4eLLIb 6 ‘cry’ 
{CVC-a-} {CVC-le|} cocaTb cocé Lib 6 ‘suck’ 
{CCa-} {CC-e]} KAT 2K EéWIb 6 ‘wait’ 
{CCa-} {CVC-le|} Opatb Oepélib 6 ‘take’ 
{CVJa-} {CVJ-|e| } aBaTb aéiib 13 ‘give’ 
{CVJa-} {CVJ-|e| } KyleBATb KJIFOELUb 2 ‘peck’ 
{Cv-} {CVJ-|e| } 2KUTb 2KMBELLIb 16 ‘live’ 
{Cv-} {CVJ-|e| } KPBITb Kp6eLlb 12 ‘cover’ 
{Cv-} {CJ-|e]} TIMiTb TIBé LUIS 11 ‘drink’ 
{Cv-} {CVN-|e| } TéTb TéHellb 15 ‘set’ 
{Cv-} {CN-|e| } 2KATb 2KMELUb 14 ‘squeeze’ 
{CVRV-} {CVR-|e|} KOJIOTb KOJI€LUb 10 ‘prick’ 
{CVR(V}-} {CR-|e|} MepéTb (Méps1) MpéLLIb 9 ‘die’ 
{CVC-} {CVC-|e| } HecTit HecéLub 7 ‘carry’ 


4 — index of conjugation class in Zalizniak 1977[a] 


number of members. The stems of the two subsystems differ in not entirely 
predictable ways, for example 3edrb ‘call’ {{zva-} <psrinr> | {ZOV-e|-} prs» }. The 
fourth type is the set of verbs that lack any suffix; the stem ends in a consonant 
in both subsystems: necré ‘carry’ {{nos-} <psrinrs : {nes-|e|-} <prss }. Verbs of the 
E-Conjugation have unpalatalized consonants (C°) in the first-person singular and 
third plural, but palatalized consonants (C’) in the middle forms: 1é3y ‘climb’ 
with [z] but 7é3em» with [z]. The past-infinitive is generally stable, except for the 


type mepérs ‘die’ (cf. wépsu) and consonant stems such as INF eecrii ‘lead’ (MSC 
PST Gé1, FEM eed). 


3.2.3 Stress patterns 
The possible stress patterns of verbs are relatively restricted. 

In the past, there are four patterns overall, two widespread and two re- 
stricted. (a) Stress can fall consistently on the root (= ‘R): crdeund cys, 
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cideusu cps ‘glorify’. (b) Or stress can fall on the conjugational suffix (= ‘F’): 
OPeaHU306G14 <em>, OPCAHU30GG IU —p,~ ‘Organize’. Less frequently, (c) stress may 
fall consistently on the desinence (= ‘£&): necndeypys, HEC, ‘carry’, or (d) 
stress may be mobile (= ‘/) - that is, it may alternate between stress on the end- 
ing in the feminine past and stress not on the ending in other forms: epand pqs 
‘lied’, but epdAeyscy, GPANO yrs, BPGIM <ps. 

In the present system, there are four possibilities. (a) Stress can fall consistently 
on the root (= ‘R): cudento, cndeuwp. (b) If there is a conjugational suffix and 
if it is syllabic, stress can fall on that suffix (= ‘¥’): opeanu3yrwo, opeanu3yeub. 
(c) Stress can fall consistently on the thematic vowel (= ‘T): necy, Hecéwb ‘carry’. 
(d) Stress can vary between the first singular (and the imperative) and the syllable 
preceding the thematic vowel except in the first singular: nuwy<1sc., NUWI mvs, 
NUWEWb <25¢> ‘Write’. This last pattern is ANTETHEMATIC accentuation (= ‘’), in 
that stress often falls on the syllable preceding the thematic vowel. It is mobile 
accentuation, though different from that of the past tense. 


3.2.4 Conjugation classes: 1-Conjugation 

I-Conjugation has a limited number of groups, all suffixal. The conjugational 
suffix can be {-i-}, {-e-} (<*é), or {-a-} (historically a variant of the preceding, 
since *é > a after palatals and *j). The conjugational suffix is present in the 
past-infinitive stem (npociirs ‘ask’, npociinu), lost or replaced by the conjugation 
marker |i| in the present (npowy, npdcuw»). Consonants were followed by *j (hence 
C’) in the first-person singular and palatalized before the conjugational suffix 
(whether *i or *é) and before the thematic vowel |i| in the other forms of the 
present tense and the past-infinitive, resulting in an alternation of C’ grade 1sc 
npowy, oOtxy and C' grade: npociire, 28G npdcuwb ‘ask’, oOtigetb, 2SG oObtiguub 
‘insult’. In abstract terms, the conjugation pattern is: {{CVC’=i-} psrinrs 2 {CVC™ 
li|-} <prs> } OF, More simply, {CVC"-i- : CVC’-li|-}. Similarly, cmorpére ‘observe’ is 
{CVCl-e- : CVC-i|-} and gepxdre ‘hold’ {CVC-a- : CVC-i|-}. Included in the last 
group are crosrb ‘stand’, 6o0sTocx ‘fear’, and their derivatives, which have a stem 
ending in [j] (though the [j] is absorbed before [i]); despite stress, the imperative 
lacks the characteristic -%: crdu (despite crord), ne 6dtica (1SG 6orocb). 

In verbs of the type {CVC'-i- : CVC"-|i|-}, the consonant was also followed by *j in 
the past passive participle: -npdwen. In verbs in *é, C’ is etymologically incorrect 
in the passive participle o6ti2xen ‘insulted’; the original C’ is preserved in yetigen 
‘seen’ and in archaic nperépnen, now usually nperépnaen ‘endured’. The passive 
participle in this class of verbs thus has the suffix {-on-} (unstressed [un], [tn]). 

The conjugations of representative verbs are given in Table 3.4. There are three 
accentual types. (a) Stress falls consistently on the root in past and present; the 
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Table 3.4 Conjugation 


{CVC+- : {CVCe- : {CVCa- : {CVj-a- : 
CVCHil} CVCIil} CVCiil} CVj-lil} 
{R: RK} {F: T} {F: A} {f: T} 
INF rpa0uTb sleTéTb Tepxatb CTOATH 
PRS 1SG rpads1r0 sieuy Tepxy CTOYO 
PRS 2SG rpa0uuib JICTULUb AépxULWIb CTOMLIb 
PRS 3SG rpa6ur JIeCTUT TépxUT CTOMT 
PRS 1PL rpa0umM JIeTUM TépxUM CTOMM 
PRS 2PL rpa6ute sleTuTe AépxuTe cTOMTe 
PRS 3PL rpaoat eva wépxat cTOAT 
PRS PCL rpa6sanit etal Aépxawyui cTos uit 
PRS DEE rpaoa sets aépxa cTéa 
IMV 2SG rpa0b sev Tepxu cTou 
IMV 2PL rpadpte sleTuTe TepxuTe cTéute 
PST MSC rpaoust meré Tepxan cTos 1 
PST FEM rpaousia sleTésa Aepxana cTossa 
PST NT rpadusi0 sleTés10 Tepxas0 cToss10 
PST PL rpa6usM seTéu Tepxanu cTos1Mu 
PST PCL rpaouBuinit sleTéBLuuit TepxéBuiui (Ha) crodBLuUMi 
PST DEE (o)rpa6uB (y)neTéB (3a) qep2xaB (Ha)cTOAB 
PSV (o)rpa6.neH _ (3a) qép2KaH (Ha)cT6aH 
‘rob’ ‘fly’ ‘hold’ ‘stand’ 


pattern could be written as {Repsrinr> : Reprs>}, OF More simply as {R: R}: 
epdourb ‘bury’, epd6s10, epd6uwb; etigetb ‘see’, Glixy, eliguiub; CbuuaTb ‘hear’, 
cuibiuy, czibiuuu. (b) Stress falls consistently after the root - on the suffix in 
the past and on 1sc {-ti} and 3pz {-dt} and thematic {-i-}, or {F: Tt: eoeoptire 
‘speak’, eocoptin, eoeoptina; eoeopto, eocoplilub; 3GeHéTb ‘Ting’, 36eHén, 3GeHE NA; 
36eHI0, 3GeHIb; mosudTb ‘be silent’, monmudn, monudna; momuy, mosmutiu. (C) 
Stress falls on the suffix in the past and variably on the 1sc {-i} but antethe- 
matically on the last syllable of the stem in the rest of the present, or {F : 4}: 
su00utTb ‘love’, 06, m06ina; 2106110, H00uUb; cmoTpéTb ‘observe’, cmotpés, 
CMOTPETIA; CMOTPIO, CMOTpUUb; gepoxdTb ‘hold’, gepxdn, gepxdsa, gepxy, gépxUUb. 

In the past passive participle, stress stays on the root if it is on the root in 
other forms: paccndenen ‘praised’, paccndenena, paccdeneno, paccidenennoiit; 
o6tixen ‘insulted’, o6tioxeHa, oOtixeHO, OOtioKeHHDI; ycnbuuaH ‘heard’, ycnéuuana, 
ycseiuano, ycsibiuanneil. The combination of suffixal stress in the past with 
antedesinential stress in the present ({f:4}) gives stress on the syllable 
before the suffix in the passive: eo306tits ‘love’ (eo31106110, Go37106uUD), 
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Bo37N00NIeH, Go3sN0ONeHa, GBO370O7IeHO, BoO370ONeHHDbI; ygepxdte ‘restrain’ 
(ygepxy, ygépxuub), ygépxaH, ygépxana, ygépxaHo, ygépxKaHHblil; paccmoTpéTb 
‘examine’ (paccmotpi0, paccmOrpullb), paccmMOTpen, PpaccMOTpeHda, PaCCMOTPeHoO, 
paccmérpennoii. When stress in the present is thematic ({F: T}), the class {CVC'- 
i- : CVC’-|i]-} keeps stress on the ending: ompauiiro ‘darken’ (ompauy, ompauiiwo), 
ompauén, ompauend, ompauend, ompauénnoii. The other two classes ({CVC'-e- : CVC’- 
lil-}, {CVC-a- : CVC-i|-}) pull stress back to the syllable before the passive formant: 
ycugérb ‘sit through’ (ycuxy, ycugtiub), yclioKen, yclioKena, yclioxKeHO, yClioxKeHHbllt; 
otsexdtb ‘finish reclining’ (ornexti, ornextiwb), oTNé2xKaH, OTNé2xKaHA, OT E%*KAHO, 
OT €2KAHHbIU. 

In the {CVCi- : CVC/i|} type, there is a tendency to shift from the- 
matic stress to antethematic stress in the present and past passive partici- 
ple. Verbs differ. Some have just begun to shift: pa3zepomiirs ‘rout’, pa3sepomiiwb 
(*pasepémuwb), pazsepomaén (?pa3epémsien). Other verbs have almost completed 
the shift: uccywiire ‘dry out’ uccYwuwe, current uccywen (older uccywiiiwwp, 


uccywen). 


3.2.5 Conjugation classes: suffixed e-Conjugation 

E-Conjugation verbs, less uniform overall, vary in the extent to which they make 
use of a conjugational suffix. Some do. Others, termed ASUFFIXAL below, do not 
have a suffix, or have only a remnant of the conjugational suffix. 

Two of the classes maintain the suffix in both stems. These are the two most 
productive classes of Russian conjugation. One type has stems {CVC-a-cpsrinr> | 
CVC-aj-|e|-<prs> }. Stress can be either consistently on the root or consistently 
on the suffix: {R : R} génarv ‘do’, génan, génaw, génaeww; {F : F} Opocdre 
‘throw’, Opocd., Opocdro, Opocdewv. The passive participle has {-n-} added to the 
stem {CVC-a-}; stress is drawn off the {-a-} onto the previous syllable: pa3s6pdcan 
‘thrown around’, pa36pdcana, pa36pdécano, pa36pd6caHuHolit. 

A related type has the vowel {-e-} rather than {-a-} in the suffix: {CVC-e- : CVC- 
ej-le|}. This type, which makes verbs from adjectives, has the same two stress 
options: {R.: R} yepiomers ‘grow sad’, yepromen, yepromer, yepromeeub; {F : F} 
nosnévo ‘become intoxicated’, nosnén, nosanéto, nbsnéew. These are mostly intran- 
sitive and do not form passives. An exception is npeogosérs ‘overcome’, whose 
participle is npeogonén, npeogonend, npeogonend, npeogoénnili, Which shows the 
passive formant {-6n-}.° 

Another, productive, group of suffixed E-Conjugation verbs has a stem {CVC- 
ova-} alternating with {CVC-uj-le|-}. There are two stress options: root stress 


° The form and stress are innovative. Etymologically, the suffixal vowel derives from *é, which did 
not undergo the change of *e > o (witness npeogoé2). 
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Table 3.5 Representative conjugations: suffixed E-Conjugation 


{CVC-a-: {CVC-ova-: {CVCa : {CVC-nu-: {CVCa-: 
CVC-aj-le|} CVC-uj-|e| } CVC-|e|} CVC-n-} CVC-le|} 
{R: R} {F: F} {F: A} {F: A} {F: T} 
INF wénatTp KOJI OBATB mMcaTb TAHYTb cocaTb 
PRS 1SG émato KOJI AYO nmuwy TAHY cocy 
PRS 2SG Aénaelib KOJI AYeLlIb MIMWeLWb TAHELUb cOcéLIb 
PRS 3SG wénaet KOs YeT mMwWer TAHET cocéT 
PRS 1PL wénaem KOJIYeM TmIMLWeM TAHEM cocéM 
PRS 2PL wémaete Kos yeTe mMiwere T#HeTe cocéte 
PRS 3PL wénaroT KOJIAY!OT MMwWyT TAHYT COCYT 
PRS PCL Aénarunn Kos AyrouMi nMWyuyun TAHYIMH cocymyui 
PRS DEE wésaa Koya mua [? TaHs] coca 
IMV 2SG nénai Komyyu puazeanect TAHM cocnt 
IMV 2PL wénaiite Komyyite nmMwntTe TAHMTe cocitTe 
PST MSC wénan KOJI OBA mucant TAHYJI cocam 
PST FEM wénana KOJI OBAIIA mucana TAHYIa cocasia 
PST NT wénaso KOJI {OBA I10 mMcas10 TAHYJIO cocas10 
PST PL wénanu KOJI OBA mucanu TAHYJIM cocasmM 
PST PCL wAénasuini KOJI OBABLUMH nucaBuini TAHYBLUIMK cocaBloui 
PST DEE (c)qés1aB (3a)KOJ {OBB (o)muc4B (Ha)TAHYB (06)cocaB 
PSV (c)qé1aH (3a)Ko,6BaH (o)mvicaH (Ha)THHYT (06)cécaH 
‘do’ ‘enchant’ ‘write’ ‘stretch’ ‘suck’ 


{R: RK}, as in rpé6oeare ‘demand’, rpé60ean, rpé6yio, Tpé6yewb, or consistent 
suffixal stress {F: F}, as in kongoedrb ‘enchant’, Kongoedan, Kozgyto, KOsgYeub. 
The passive has {-n-}, with stress on the syllable before {-a-}: napucoedrb ‘sketch’, 
Hapucdean, Hapucdeana, HapucdeaHo, Hapucdeannwlll, Similarly pacyesnoedto ‘kiss’. 

In the two remaining classes of suffixal E-Conjugation, the suffix is re- 
duced in the present. The type {CVC-nu- : CVC-n-} is used productively to 
make semelfactive (=singular occasion) perfectives of verbs that report intrinsi- 
cally cyclical processes. These verbs have two stress patterns: {R,: R} (Opvi3zuyTe 
‘spurt’, 6pei3ny.1, Opei3sny, Opwr3zneub) or {F : T} (voKHy Tb ‘shove’, TosKHY/1, TOJIKHY, 
TO/KHEéwWb). Some {-nu-} verbs are not semelfactive. They allow a third stress pat- 
tern: {F: 4} ranyro ‘pull’, rany, rainewp. The passive participle for {-nu-} verbs 
is {-t}, which forces stress off the suffix to the root: pacranyrb ‘stretch out’ 
(pacTaHy, pact siHeub), PACTAHYTA, PACTAHYTO, PACT AHYTbIU; OTTOJIKHYTb ‘Shove away’ 
(OTTOJIKHY, OTTOJIKHEUb), OTTOJIKHYTA, OTTOJIKHYTO, OTTOJIKHYT blll. 

In the verbs in this class that are not semelfactive, the suffix {-nu-} may be 
absent in some forms of the past-infinitive system. The suffix is expected by 
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the purely consonantal endings of the infinitive and the passive participle in 
{+}: gocrtius ~ gocttienyre ‘reach’, gocrtienyT; oreépenyte ‘cast away’, oreépenyt. 
((O)créire ‘grow cold’, however, by ending in a vowel, is more tolerant.) Active par- 
ticiples and the masculine singular past may lose the suffix: PST PCL gocriiewut ~ 
goctienyewuul, oreépeuuli ~ oveépenyewuutl; MSC goctiie, oreépenyn. The other past- 
tense forms are most likely to lose {-nu-}: gocrtiena, oreépenu. Simplex forms are 
more likely to keep {-nu-} than prefixed forms. For example, mép3uyro ‘freeze’, 
has variation in two forms (mép3 ~ mép3ny, mép3wul ~ mép3nyewuu), while its 
prefixed derivatives consistently lack the suffix {3a-, na-, 06-, 6-, nog-, nepe-, u3-, 
npu-, no-, npo-, c-, ebr}mép3, mép3wuut. The development is towards increasing use 
of {-nu-} and regularizing this class of verbs. Occasionally the suffix even appears 
in the feminine of simplex forms, the context that usually omits {-nu-}: winuyna 
for usual sinna. 

Another class of suffixed E-Conjugation has a minimal suffix {-a-} in the past- 
infinitive and no suffix in the present, while the consonant is modified and 
adopts the C’ grade: {CVC-a- : CVC-|e|}. There are two stress options. One is 
consistent root stress {R: R}: ndkato ‘cry’, nadkan, niduy, nnduewb. The other is 
{f: A} - suffixal in the past-infinitive and antethematic in the present: nucdro 
‘write’, nucdna, nuwy, niwewb, implying Hantican. 

The past-infinitive stem of this group {CVC-a- : CVC’-|e|} is {CVC-a-}, which is 
the same as the past-infinitive of the productive group {CVC-a- : CVC-aj-le|}. As a 
result, this type is being absorbed into the more productive group, at different 
rates depending on the final consonant of the stem. The old pattern is preserved 
well when the stem ends in a dental. Only one of the thirty-four verbs ending in 
a dental (twenty-six in stop, eight in fricative) shows variation; merdrs ‘throw’, 
metan, Meuy ~ merdio.'! Of the twenty-four verbs ending in velar, sixteen show 
some variation, the innovative variant maxder ‘wave’ (for mdwer) being used in 
the 1960s survey by 17 percent of speakers born in the decade 1940-49 (but only 
3% on www.lib.ru <15.1X.02>), 6pei3eaer ‘splash’ (for 6pei3:Ker) by 32 percent for 
6pei3eaTb (18% on www.lib.ru). Of the eleven verbs ending in labials, eight use 
the innovative present in {CVP-aj-|e|}; the most advanced is xdnarv, which uses 
the new variant (kdnaer ‘drip’ for kénner) to the tune of 72 percent of speakers 
interviewed in the 1960s (82% on www.lib.ru). 

There is another very small group of verbs that has the same infinitive shape 
{CVC-a-}, but in the present uses no suffix and no consonant modification: {CVC- 
a- : CVC-|e|}. Because the thematic vowel is added directly to the root-final conso- 
nant, the present of these verbs has an alternation of consonants in the present, 


10 T/'ina 1976. However, forms such as (npu)unnyn(a) are infrequent on the web. 
11 Tn the investigation from the 1960s reported in Krysin 1974. 
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Table 3.6 Quasisuffixed E-Conjugation 


{CVJa- : {CVJa- : {CCa- : {CCa- : {CCa- : 

CVJ-lel} CVJ-lel} CC-e|} CVC-le|} CVC-le|} 

{F: T} {f: T} {M: T} {M: T} {mM : T} 
INF WaBatTb KJIeBATb pBaTb OpaTp pBatTbca 
PRS 1SG Taro KJIEOFO pBy Oepy PBYCb 
PRS 2SG Aaéiib KJIFOELUIb pBELUIb Oepélb pBéLubesa 
PRS 3SG Waér KJIEOET pBéT OepéeT pBétca 
PRS 1PL waém KJIEOEM pBéM Oepém pBémca 
PRS 2PL waéte KJIEOETE pBéte Oepéte pBéTecb 
PRS 3PL aroT KJIFOFOT pBYT OepyT pBYTca 
PRS PCL aroun KJIFOFOWM pByuyuit Oepymmmi pByuyulica 
PRS DEE mapas Ku1104 [? pBs] Oepsi [? pBsicb] 
IMV 2SG apa KJIKOH pBu Oepu pBliicb 
IMV 2PL aBaite KJIFOMTe pBute Oeprite pBiiTecb 
PST MSC apa K7IeBasI pBan Opan pBasica 
PST FEM Tapasa KyleBasia pBasa Opana pBaslacb 
PST NT aBaso K1eBasIO pBas1o0 Opazo pBasl6cb 
PST PL japan Ku1eBasI pBanu Opanu pBasIicb 
PST PCL AapaBuiui K1eBABLUMi pBaBluuinit OpéBluinit pBaBLUMica 
PST DEE [? qapaB] (3a)KeB4B (oTo)pB4B (Ha)OpaB (3a)pB4BLUMCcb 
PSV _ (3a)KéBaH (oT6)pBaH (Ha)O6paH _ 

‘give’ ‘peck’ ‘tear’ ‘take’ ‘strain’ 


C? grade (absence of palatalization) in the first singular and third plural, C’ grade 
in the middle forms. Three stress patterns are found: {R: R} 2xdoxgaro ‘thirst 
for’, xdoxgan, xdxgy, xdxgeub; {F : T} cocdre ‘suck’, cocda, cocy, cocéwb; and 
{f : A} crondre ‘moan’, crondn, crony, crénewb. In the passive participle, stress 
shifts back: o6cdcan ‘licked round’. A related subgroup is the small set of verbs in 
which the final consonant of the root is [j], and the suffix {-a-} disappears in the 
present; these verbs have root stress (césrb ‘sow’ or thematic stress (cmesiroca 
‘laugh’, cmesica, cmeroco, cmeéwubcs). Exceptionally, the imperative has no vowel: 


CMEUCA. 


3.2.6 Conjugation classes: quasisuffixed e-Conjugation 
Some verbs of the E-Conjugation have the reflex of a suffix {-a-} in the past- 
infinitive. The root without this vowel is phonologically minimal. 

Alaedvb ‘give’ and ocraedteca ‘remain’ have present-tense stems in [j] without 
[v], except in the imperative and participles. Another class is that of xeedrb 
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‘peck’, xror0, Ksu0éub; KoedTb ‘forge’, Kytd, Kyélb; nsieedrb ‘spit’, nro, NiOeUb, 
in which additionally [v] alternates with [j]. Stress is on the second syllable in the 
past-infinitive, thematic in the present ({F : F}). The passive has antethematic 
stress: (3a)knéean. Although the first singular present is stressed, the imperative 
lacks -vi: nsuol, cyl, *KYU, KOU, KYU. 

In some other classes the past-infinitive ends in {a}, but the preceding root 
is phonologically debilitated. The thematic ligature can be added directly to the 
e|-}. Like 
2gdTb are: pedvs ‘tear’, epdtb ‘lie’, xpdrb ‘devour’, cpdrs ‘defecate’, -npdro ‘tram- 


cluster: xgdrb ‘wait’, ogy, xgéwb, implying the formula {CCa- : CC- 


ple’, rxdvb ‘weave’. In some verbs the cluster is broken up in the present tense 
by a vowel augment, as in Opdrb ‘take’, Gepy, Gepéwb; gpdvb ‘tear’, gepy, gepéub; 
36dTb ‘call’, 30ey, 306éwb, implying the formula {CCa- : CVC-le|-}). In the present, 
stress always falls on the thematic vowel. In the past, stress is mobile: xgdro 
‘await’, xgdn, x*xgand, xgdnu, *xgdno; OpdTe, Opdn, Opand, Opdnu, Opdno; pedto, 
peda, peand, pednu, pedo; 3edn, 3cand, 3edu. When these verbs are made re- 
flexive, stress becomes fixed on the ending (except in the masculine singular): 
pedsca, peasdcb, peace, peastico. But this end stress has begun to yield to stem 
stress in an informal register: peandcv, peasicd > pednoce, pednuce.2 Honpdte 
‘flout’, with no augment in the present, has fixed root stress in the past. 

The passive participle, in {-n-}, puts stress on the syllable before the [a], and 
since the root is non-syllabic, stress ends up on the second or only vowel of the 
prefix: ordpean ‘torn off’, ordpeana, ordpeano, otdpeannwilt; YOpan ‘cleaned up’, 
yOpana, yOpano, yOpannoil. 

Next comes a set of heterogeneous verbs that have a hyposyllabic stem {CV-} or 
{CCV-} in the past-infinitive. The present can have various shapes. The following 
subtypes can be distinguished. Corresponding to a past-infinitive stem {C(C)V-}, 
the present has the consonant followed by some vowel and |j]: errs ‘howl’, eéiu, 
BbIId, BOr0, GOeub (also KpbiT ‘cover’, HbITs ‘Moan’, pero ‘dig’, mbire ‘wash’). Sim- 
ilar, except for differences in vocalism, are nérb (nor) ‘sing’, gyre (gyro) ‘blow’, 
3HAT b (3Hd10) ‘know’, epétb (epéto) ‘warm’, nouliT (nouiio) ‘rest’, o6YTb (o6yro) ‘shoe’, 
Opuire (6péo) ‘shave’. Stress in the past falls on the root vowel consistently: néna, 
nésu. A second type uses an augment [v] in the present instead of [j]: xiirb, 2xuey 
‘live’; cnbivb, crbiey “be reputed’; niwirb, nviey ‘swim’. Stress in the past is mobile: 
xusd, *xisu. Another subtype has the augment [j] added to the present tense but 
with no root vowel, or {CJ-|e|}. Stress in the present is thematic by default. The 
past has mobile stress: niirb ‘drink’, now, noéwo, nund, ninu (also etre ‘wind’, 
JuiTb ‘pour’), with the exception of 6irs ‘beat’ and wire ‘sew’, whose past tenses 
are not mobile: 670, 6véwb, Olina, Otinu. 


12 Strom 1988, SRla 1.144. 
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Table 3.7(a) Asuffixal E-Conjugation 


{CV- : CV}-lel} {CV- : CV}-lel} {CV- : CV}-lel} {CV- : C}-lel} 


{F:7 {F:7 {m:F {m:F 

INF KPBITb méTb 2KUTb TMT 

PRS 1SG KpOrO TIOKO KUBY TIb¥O 

PRS 2SG KpOeLlIb TIOGLUb 2KUBELMb TIbéLUb 

PRS 3SG Kp6eT T1OéT 2KUBET T1béT 

PRS 1PL Kp6eM T1oéM 2KUBEM TIbéM 

PRS 2PL Kp6eTe T10éTe *KUBETE T1béTe 

PRS 3PL KpOIOT TIOKOT 2KUBYT TIbIOT 

PRS PCL Kporouynit morolynit 2KUBYLUMM nmbrouyuh 

PRS DEE Kp6a _ [? xuBS] _ 

IMV 2SG Kpou nou 2KUBU mén 

IMV 2PL Kpoute mote 2KUBMTE mélte 

PST MSC KpbIs mméJ1 KUN puacent 

PST FEM Kpbis1a mésa *Kuma numa 

PST NT KPbIs10 méJ10 *KUI10 mMis10 

PST PL KpbIsIu més KM mM 

PST PCL KpbIBLUMK néBuimit *KMBLUIMK puazeryaneze7e 

PST DEE (3a)KpBIB (c)méB (ipo) 1B (ipo)m11B 

PSV (3a)KpbIT (c)métT (ipo) MT (p6)muT 
‘cover’ ‘sing’ ‘live’ ‘drink’ 


Superficially similar are verbs which have the augment [n] in the present. There 
are two variants. In one, the nasal (originally an infix added to the present tense) 
appears after the root-final vowel and the present-tense thematic vowel is added 
to a fully syllabic root in {CVN-}; such are géro ‘put’, gény, génew; crdte ‘be- 
come’, crduy, ctdHewb. Stress is fixed on the root in the present and the past: gérp, 
gén, géna, génu; ctave, cradn, ctaéna, crdu. In the other variant the nasal conso- 
nant appears in place of the vowel of the past-infinitive (reflecting the historical 
alternation of *VN in position before vowels with a nasal vowel in position be- 
fore consonants): xdrb ‘reap’, xHY, 2xHélub; 2*KdTb ‘squeeze’, *xMY, xXMElUb; (Ha)udTb 
‘begin’, (na)uny, (Ha)unéub; (oT)HsiTb ‘grasp, take’, (or)Humy, (ot)Himewb (substan- 
dard variant, (oT)bimy, (or)bimewp). Stress in the present is thematic, except -wiTb. 
Stress in the past is either root (xdrb, %*dn, xdna, x*xdsu, 2*dn0) or mobile, even 
going onto the prefix (Haudro, nduan, nauand, uduasu). All of the verbs in these 
groups that have mobile stress in the past have fixed end stress in the reflexive 
counterparts of the verbs: naudica (older Hauancs), Hauasicb, HauaNdCb, Hauandco. 

Rather different are: xo2dTb ‘prick’, Konto, Kénewb; mondte ‘grind’, mesd, 
Mésewb; Oopdtecs ‘fight with’, 6oproce, Odpewsca; nopote ‘lash’, nopro, ndpewb. 
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Table 3.7(b) Asuffixal E-Conjugation 


{CV- : CVN-} {CV- : CVN-} {CVRV- : CVR-|e|} {CVR(V}- : CVR-le|} 


{R: R} {R: T} {R: A} {M: T} 
INF éTb *KATb KOJIOTb TepéTb 
PRS 1SG aéuy 2KMY KOJIFO Tpy 
PRS 2SG AéHelib KMELLUB KOJICLUb TpéLib 
PRS 3SG “éHerT 2KMET KONeT TpéT 
PRS 1PL aéHem 2KMEM KOJIEM TpéM 
PRS 2PL aéHeTe 2KMETe KOsleTe Tpéte 
PRS 3PL aéHyt 2KMYT KOJIFOT TPYT 
PRS PCL - *KMYWMH KOJIFOLUMM Tpyuyui 
PRS DEE - [? 2*KMs| Kons _ 
IMV 2SG TéHb KM KOJI Tpu 
IMV 2PL AéHETe 2KMMUTe KOJIMTe Tpute 
PST MSC nén *KAT KOJION Tép 
PST FEM wéna Asa Kos16s1a Tepsa 
PST NT és10 *As10 KOJI6I10 Téps10 
PST PL wénu *ATM KOJIOU Tépau 
PST PCL qéBumt KARLIN (y)Kon6BL—IMM (y)Tépmomit 
PST DEE (pa3)qéB (110) 2K4B (y)Kos16B (y)Tepés ~ (y)Tépuim 
PSV (pa3)qéT (10) KAT (y)KOn0T (y)TépT 

‘place’ ‘squeeze’ ‘prick’ ‘rub’ 


Stress is antethematic in the present, when the consonant adopts C’ grade even 
in the first-person singular. In the past-infinitive, stress is fixed on the second 
root syllable: xond61, kondna, Kondnu. The two transitives xondrs and mosndTb 
have retracted stress in passive participles: yxénor, ykOnoTd, yKON0TO, yKONOTObII. 
Mepétp ‘die’, nepéro ‘close’, tepévs ‘wipe’ have a non-syllabic present stem (imply- 
ing thematic stress by default): upy, wpéwo. Unusually for Russian conjugations, 
the past stem differs from the infinitive stem: nepéro, nép, nepnd, népnu, népso; 
MepéTb, Mép, Mepsid, Mépsu, Mép so. 

Throughout these asuffixal verbs, the passive participle is generally marked 
by {-t-}. If the verb otherwise has root stress in the past, it has root stress in the 
passive participle: pa3gére ‘deck out’, pa3gén, pa3géna, pa3gév, pa3sgéva, pa3géto, 
pa3gétoli; HaxdtTb ‘squeeze’, Haxdn, Haxdsa, HaxdtT, HaxKdTa, HaxKaTO, HaKaTIN; 
pactepévb ‘wipe away (pacrép, pactépsa), pactépt, pactépta, pacvépto, pactéproitt; 
cOpure ‘shave off’ (c6piia, cOptina), cOpit, cOptiva, cOptivo, cOpureit; ornétb ‘read 
the service over’ (ornén, ornéna), ornév, ornéva, ornéto, ornévoilt; youre ‘kill’ (youn, 
yOuna), your, yOurTa, yOuro, yOurolt. 

For those asuffixal verbs that take {-t-}, mobile stress in the past once im- 
plied mobile stress in the participle: naudre ‘begin’ (Hduan, Hauand, nduasio) 
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Table 3.8 Consonant-stem E-Conjugation 


{CVC- : {CVC- : {CVC- : {CVC- : {CVC- : 

CvCel} CVCle|} CCel} CVvCle|} CvClel} 

{£: T} {R: T} {E:T} {R: R} {£: T} 
INF HecTH KpacTb méub J1é3Tb Oepéupcs 
PRS 1SG Hecy Kpagly meky mé3y Oeperycb 
PRS 2SG HecéLIb Kpaj{élib meuélb JIé3€LUb Oepexélubeat 
PRS 3SG HecéT Kpayér meuét m1é3€T Oepexétca 
PRS 1PL HecéM KpayjJémM meuéM s1é3€M Oepexémca 
PRS 2PL HecéTe Kpayéte meuéte s1é3eTe Oepexéteca 
PRS 3PL HecyT KpagyT TIeKYT é3yT OeperyTca 
PRS PCL Hecyluit Kpagqyuyui mekyluuit né3ylui Oeperyuulica 
PRS DEE Heca Kpagqi _ 163A - 
IMV 2SG Hecn Kpagq mek J1é3b Oeperricb 
IMV 2PL HechitTe Kpaguite meKMTe s1é3bTe Oeperritecb 
PST MSC Héc Kpam mék 163 Oepérca 
PST FEM Hecs1a Kpasia mek1a mé3s1a Oepermdcb 
PST NT Hecs16 Kpas1o TIeKJIO s1é3J10 Oepersécb 
PST PL HecsM KpamMu mek IM m1é31U Oepersmvicb 
PST PCL Hécluunit Kpaquimi nékwinuit né3uni Oepérummiica 
PST DEE (y)Hecs# (y)KpaBluu (43)nékluIM (3a) 1é3n (y)6epérumuch 
PSV (y)HecéH (y)kpaqeH (u43)me4uéH (Ha)1é3eH = 

‘carry’ ‘steal’ ‘bake’ ‘crawl’ ‘protect’ 


Hduat, Hauatd, Hduato, Hduartoilt; npoK ACT ‘Curse’ (npoKAA, NpoKIANd, NPOKANO), 
npoK AT, NDOK IATA, NDOK NATO, NOK AAT oI; pacnits ‘drink a shared bottle’ (pacniiz, 
pacnund, pacniino), pacniit, pacnurd, pacniito, pacnitoiit; orxKtite ‘outlive one’s 
time’ (orxKin, oTxKUNd, OT*KUNO), OTXKUT, OTKUTAG, OTKUTO, OTKUTEIU. These cita- 
tions illustrate the point that, historically, mobile stress once meant that the 
stress retracted onto the prefix when it was not on the end (in the feminine). 
Stress on the prefix has been fading (manuals must be consulted for details), but 
it is still preserved in frequent verbs like naudrv.'° 

Among asuffixal verbs, the largest and most homogeneous group are OBSTRU- 


ENT stems - verbs like necrii whose stem ends in an obstruent in both subsystems. 


13 To illustrate the nature of this variation using derivatives of nepére. The old pattern - complete mo- 
bility in the past and the passive participle - is preserved with 3anepéto: 3dnep, 3anepd, 3dnepxo, 
3dnept, 3aneptd, 3dnepto, 3dneptoil. In the middle, onepérs has eliminated prefixal stress, and 
has even begun to allow the feminine stress on the root: onép, onepnd ~ onépna, onépno; onépt, 
oneptd ~ onépta, onépvo, onéproii. Even further, nepenepérb has gone over to stem stress in both 
past and participle: nepenép, nepenépna, nepenépno; nepenépta, nepenépra, nepenépsnio, nepenépvoit. 
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In the present, the thematic ligature |e| is added directly to a stem of the shape 
{CVC-<prs> }. The final consonant is C in the first singular and third plural (necy, 
HecyT; neky, nexyv) and C’ in the middle forms (necéwb; neuéw). The stem of the 
past tense also ends (or could end) in an obstruent, and that fact occasions some 
collision between the final consonant of the stem and the consonants of the 
past tense and the infinitive. The collision is resolved in different ways. (a) Verbs 
whose present stem ends in a DENTAL STOP lose the stop throughout the past, 
and have an infinitive in -cri: eecri ‘lead’ (eegy, eegéub, 6én, Ged); mectl ‘sweep’ 
(mery, meTéub, mMén, mend); nnlecTu ‘weave’ (nieTY, NIeTéUb, NEN, Ned); eHecth 
‘oppress’ (enery, [no past]); 6pecru ‘wander’ (6pegy, Opegéw, Open, Oped); Ost0cth 
‘watch’ (67710gy, Ov0géwb, O10, Ost0Nd); epacti ‘come’ (3SG epsgér, [no past)). 
(b) Verbs whose present stem ends in a LABIAL STOP keep the stop and lose the 
{-l-} in the masculine singular past, and have an infinitive in -cri: cxpecru ‘scrape’ 
(cxpe6Y¥, cKpe6éwub, cKpé6, cKpeO.d); epectu ‘row’ (epeby, epebéub, epé6, epe6nd). 
(c) Verbs ending in a VELAR sTopP keep that consonant and lose the sc se {-I-} 
of the past, and have an infinitive in -wo: enéub ‘draw’ (es1eky, eneuéub, 6neK, 
eneksd); Téub ‘flow’ (rexy, Teuéuib, TEK, TeK1d); (Ha)péub ‘speak’ (-pexy, -peuéib, -péex, 
-pexd); npene Opéuw ‘ignore’ (npeneOpeey, npenebpexéub, npeHeOpée, npene Opeend); 
6epéup ‘take care of (6epeey, Gepexéwb, bepée, epee nd); crepéub ‘guard’ (crepeey, 
ctepexéllb, ctepée, crepeend); Tou ‘pound’ (ronKy, Tomuéub, TONOK, TONKA); 
(3a)npsub ‘harness’ (3anpsey, 3anpsxKéub, 3anpse, 3anpsend). (d) Verbs ending in a 
DENTAL FRICATIVE keep that consonant and lose the msc sc {-l-} of the past, 
and have an infinitive -ri added to the fricative (a voiced fricative letter is kept in 
spelling): ce3ru ‘convey’ (ce3y¥, ce3éub, 6é3, Ge3sd); non3th ‘crawl (no13y, nNo13éUb, 
no13, no131d); Tpactu ‘shake’ (rpacy, Tpsacéwub, Tpsic, Tpacnd); nacru ‘tend’ (nacy, 
nacéwb, ndc, nacnd). Pactu ‘grow’ (pacry, pactéub, péc, pocad) combines the loss 
of the dental stop and the loss of Msc se {-l-}. Exceptional vowel alternations 
reflecting old nasal infixes occur in éup ‘lie’ (sWiey, nsoKeUb, née, need); CécTb 
‘sit’ (csigy, csigewb, cén, céna). ([Ipo-juectb ‘read’ (npoury, npouréub, npowén, npownd) 
and xéup ‘burn’ (Key, *xélub, 2xé2, xed) have null grade and stress on endings 
in both the present and the past. 

In stress, the predominant pattern is {£: 7}, or thematic stress in the present, 
end stress in the past (though not in the masculine singular). End stress in the 
past also implies the unusual end stress in the infinitive as well (necrii), except 
in velar stems. Root or mobile stress in the past precludes end stress in the 
infinitive. 

Other stress patterns are possible, for individual verbs or small groups of 
verbs. Ksicro ‘swear’ has {M : T}, or thematic stress in the present (xany, 
kasHélb) and mobile stress in the past (kad, kisinu). Cécro ‘sit’ (cigy, céna), 
né€3Tb ‘climb’ (1é3y, né3eub, 1é3, 1€3s1a), oTeép3Tb ‘open’ (archaic) have consistent 
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root stress: {R: R}. (In recent times céu» ‘hack’, originally {R : 7}, has been 
shifting to the productive stress pattern in the past: céx, céka, céknu > céK, 
cexid, cexsui.) For other verbs the stress pattern is {R : T}: eptisare ‘gnaw’ 
(epo13y, epbl3élub, epb13, epbi3s1a); KpacTb ‘steal’ (kpagy, Kpagéwb, Kpa., Kpda); KNaGcTb 
‘place’ (knagy, Knagéub, Kndn, Kana); ndcto ‘fall’ (nagy, nagéwb, ndn, ndna) and 
(o-)ctptiub ‘shear’ (ocrpuey, octpuxéub, ocrpiie, otcptiena). [Ipsicre ‘spin’ has the- 
matic stress in the present (npgy, npagéwb) and variation in the past: like epeistp, 
stem stress (npsina, implying reflexive npsinaco, etc.) or, like xsicrb, mobile past 
(npand, npino, implying end stress in the reflexives npsndcb, npandcb). Moub ‘be 
able, possible’ is a unique verb with {£ : 4}: moey, mooxKewb, moend, Moesi. 

In obstruent stems with end stress in the past, the passive participle has the 
suffix {-on-}, with stress on the ending in the short forms (ynecri ‘carry off’, ynéc, 
ynecsd, yuecndé implies yHecén, ynecend, yHecenod) and on the participial suffix in 
the long form (yHecéunoii). Stress stays on the root in the participle if the past 
is root-stressed: 3aepei3Ts ‘chew up’, 3aepbi31d, 3depbI3eH, 3depbI3CHA, 3depbI3eHO, 


3depbI3eHHbIU. 


3.2.7 Stress in verbs: retrospective 

The stress of verbs has to be learned, class by class and, in the smaller, less 
productive, archaic classes, verb by verb. Yet some broad generalizations can be 
discerned. Verb classes can be divided into four large sets. 

The first set consists of verbs with a conjugational suffix that is syllabic in 
both the past-infinitive and the present. Verbs in these classes allow only two 
stress patterns: {8 : 8} (rpé60earTe, Tpé60ean : Tpébyio, rpéO6yewv) and {F : F} 
(kongoedtb, Kongoedn : Kongyro, Kongyewb). This limitation suggests that roots 
and suffixes are heavy. If either the root or suffix receives stress, stress remains 
there in both subsystems. Furthermore, stress can never go further towards the 
end of the word than a syllabic suffix. 

The second set consists of verbs with an identifiable, syllabic suffix in the past- 
infinitive, but no suffix, or a suffix that is not syllabic, in the present subsystem. 
There are three possibilities: {R: R}, {Ff : T}, {F: A}. The three patterns show 
again that, in the past-infinitive, stress cannot go further towards the ending 
beyond an overt and syllabic suffix. But in the present, where the suffix is miss- 
ing (or lacks a vowel), it is possible to put stress on the syllable preceding the 
thematic vowel: {F : A}, 1scG nuwuy, 28G niiwuews. That means that mobile stress 
in the present is possible only for those verb classes that lose the suffix in the 
present. 

The third set is the array of heterogeneous verbs that have no conjugational 
suffix and stem shapes that do not remain stable between the past-infinitive and 
present subsystems. Some of these verbs have {R: R} stress, like evirp, edto, oF 
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{R: T} stress, a minor variant that occurs by default when the present stem lacks 
a vowel, such as wiirb, wiina, wisu, word, woéub. Interestingly, these verbs with 
stems that are minimal (“hyposyllabic”) or inconsistent over the two subsystems 
allow mobile stress in the past (along with thematic stress in the present), or 
{M: Th: nro, nund, niu; 6pdve, Opand, Opd.su (noid, nvéwv; Gepy, Oepéwp). In fact, 
mobile stress in the past occurs only with such verbs. 

The fourth group is the consonant-stem verbs like necriui, néub, which have the 
same, stable, canonical root structure {CVC-} in both subsystems. These verbs 
have a variety of stress patterns, but the most frequent is {£: T}, or end stress in 
the past (Héc, Hec.id, Hecsui) correlated with thematic stress in the present (necy, 
Hecéwb). It is as if the stable structure requires stability in the placement of stress 
(rather than mobility) and the absence of an intervening suffix encourages the 
stress to go beyond the root out onto the endings. 

Thus, roots and suffixes are heavy and hold stress towards the front of the 
word. Absence of a suffix encourages stress after the stem. Mobility, in either 
past or present, is tolerated by those verb classes in which there is instability in 
the stem shape between the two subsystems. 

In the passive participle, root stress occurs when other forms have root stress. 
Mobile stress occurs if the participle is {-t-} and if the verb has mobile stress in 
the past: xduar, Hauatd, Hduaro. End stress occurs in some verb classes that add 
the suffix {-on-}, namely {CVC : CVC-|i|} and consonant stems ({CVC- : CVC-e| }): 
pa3epomaén, yHecén, provided stress is thematic in the present. Otherwise, the 
productive stress pattern is stress on the syllable preceding the suffix: naniican, 
oTépean, ygépxan, paccmotpeu ‘examined’, ornéxan ‘rested’, narsinyr ‘stretched’, 
otTouKknyt ‘pushed away’, yxkonor ‘punctured’. 


3.2.8 Irregularities in conjugation 
Irregularities and exceptions of conjugation are limited in Russian. 

The most archaic and irregular verbs are écrb ‘eat’ and gdb ‘give’. The ancient 
athematic ending is preserved in the first-person singular, and the other two 
forms of the singular are unusual: ému, éwb, éct; gdm, gdwb, gdcr. The plural is 
built on a more recognizable stem. [drs follows the 1-Conjugation in the first- 
and second-person plural, but not in the third plural (gagitim, gagtive, but gagyr), 
while écro follows the l-Conjugation throughout the plural (egiim, egtire, egst). 
The past-tense forms are regular. 

Bere uses a different stem for the past and future (and no stem in the present), 
but the individual forms are not irregular. The past exhibits consistent mobility: 
Ov, Ovid, 66110, Obimu, and in the negative, né Ooi, He Ovid, Hé Ovino, Hé Ovisu. 
The conjugation of the future is regular if it is taken to be a consonant stem: 
1scG 6OY¥gy, 28G O¥gewb, 38SG O¥geT, 1PL O¥gem, 2PL Oy¥gerTe, 3PL OygyT. 
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Table 3.9 Conjugation classes and secondary imperfectives 


PERFECTIVE PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 

PAST-INFINITIVE PRESENT (PRESENT) INFINITIVE 

{CVC-i-} {CVC-i|} {CVC-aj-|e| } ocyquTb/ocyx AT ‘judge’, 
3aMéTMTB/3aMeudTb ‘notice’, 
pa3rpy3MTb/pa3srpyxaéTp ‘unload’, 
MoAWenMtTh/noAWensiTS ‘hook up’ 

{CVC(/}-ivaj-|e|} 3aPOTOBUTH/3arOTOBIATh (3aroTABIIMBaTb) 
“stock up’, OCMBICJIMTb/OCMBICIAT ~ 
OCMBICIIMBaTb ‘conceptualize’, 
TIO J{MeHMTb/MOAMEéHUBatTD ‘substitute’, 
MIOAXBaTMTh/MOAXBATHIBaTb ‘grab hold of’, 
ycTpouTb/ycTpauBaTb ‘arrange’ 

{CC-i-} {CC-i|} {CC-e-vaj-|e|} 3aTMMTb/3aTMeBaTE ‘eclipse’, 
TIposMTb/Mmpossesats ‘prolong’ 

{CVC-e-} {CVC-i|} {CVC -ivaj-|e|} paccmorpétb/paccmatpuBatTp ‘examine’, 
OTCHEéTb/OTCHAKUBaTD ‘sit out’ 

{CVCa-} {CVCi]} {CVC-ivaj-|e|} yMos1udTb/yMaunBat ‘keep silent about’, 
posexaTb/mponéxUBaTb ‘spend time 
lying’ 

{CVC-a-} {CVC-aj-|e|} {CVC°-ivaj-|e|} oTgénatb/oTaémbrpate ‘trim’, 
Tlepe6pocatn/nepeOpacpiBaTp ‘throw 
repeatedly’ 

{CVC-e-} {CVC-ej-je|} {CVC-e-vaj-|e|} 3a60méTb/3a6oeRATb ‘fall ill’ 

{CVC-ova-} {CVC-uj-je|-} {CVC-ov-ivaj-je|}|  ynaxonarb/ynak6pprBaTb ‘pack up’, 
oTdusbTpoRaAtTb/ordusbTpoBerpatD ‘filter 
out’ 

{CVC-nu-} {CVC-n-le|} {CVC°-ivaj-|e|} 3aXJIOMHYTb/3axJIOMbIBaTb ‘clap’ 

{CVC-a-} {CVC-le|} {CVC°-ivaj-je|} ~  ormecdts/onvicpreatp ‘write’, 

{CVC°-aj-|e|}) 3aBA3ATb/3aBsA3bIBaTb ‘bind’, 
oTpé3aTb/oTpe3aTp ‘cut off’ 

{CVC-a-} {CVC-e|} {CVC°-ivaj-|e|} BBICOCaTb/BbICACbIBaTb ‘SUCK oUt’ 

{CCa-} {CC-|e| } {CV™C?-ivaj-|e|}  BerKaTb/BEEK aT ‘wait out’ 

{CCa-} {CVC-e| } {CV©C°-ivaj-|e|}  yOpérb/yOuparp ‘clean up’, 

TO A03BATH/MOA3bIBATH ‘call up’ 

{CVJa-} {CVJ-le| } {CVJ-ivaj-|e|} otcéatTb/orcéuBaTb ‘screen out’, 
oTTaaTb/oTTaéuBatTb ‘thaw out’ 

{CVJa-} {CVJ-|e| } {CVC°-ivaj-|e|} MUCK JIeBaTb/MCKéBbIBaTb ‘peck thoroughly’, 
OTIIIeBaTb/OTMIEBEIBaTb ‘Spit out’ 

{CV-} {CVJ-|e| } {CV-vaj-|e| } HaXKMTb/HaKUBATH ‘acquire’ 

{CV-} {CVJ-|e| } {CV-vaj-|e| } 3aKPBITb/3aKPbIBATb ‘close’ 

{CVv-} {CJ-le|} {CV-vaj-|e| } BBIMMTE/BEINMBATD ‘drink down’ 
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Table 3.9 (cont.) 


PERFECTIVE PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 

PAST-INFINITIVE PRESENT (PRESENT) INFINITIVE 

{CV-} {CVN-le|}  {CV-vaj-|e|} 3a{éTb/3ajeBaTb ‘shove off’ 

{CV-} {CN-|e| } {CV™N-aj-|e|} BbLKaTb/BbLKUMATH ‘Squeeze out’ 

{CVRV-} {CVR-|e| } {CVR°-ivaj-|e| } HakOJIGOTb/HakasbIBAaTb ‘puncture multiply’ 

{CVR(V)-} {CR-|e|} {CV~C°-ivaj-|e|}  yMepétn/ymuparp ‘die’, 3armepéTh/3anupaTb 
‘lock’ 

{CVC-} {CVC-aj-je|} {CVC-aj-|e|} HalilecTi/HareTaTb ‘weave in quantity’, 


Hamp#ub/Hanpsratp ‘tense up’ 


© = alternation of vowel grades null~{i} in root 
{. . . -ivaj-|e|} = boldface indicates imperfectivizing suffix (present tense) 


A very small number of irregularities involves unusual pairings of allostems 
or occasionally, sub-allostems. Cndrb and endrs have a past-infinitive stem in 
{CCa-}, and they have the mobile past-tense stress typical of such verbs: cndrb 
‘sleep’, cndn, cnand, cnd.u, cnd.no; endtb ‘pursue’, end, enand, endnu, endno. The 
present tense of these verbs switches to I-Conjugation: cn.110, cniiwb; 2ouid, eOHUu. 
The unusual verb 3¢i6ureca ‘surge’ should belong to the I-Conjugation, to judge 
by its infinitive, but forms its preferred present in |e|, with C’: 36:6.nercs. Yuubtire 
‘bruise’, on the basis of its infinitive and participles (ywu6viewutl, ywiui6nennvil), 
implies a stem {CVC-i} of the Conjugation, but it behaves like an obstruent 
stem with {CVC-e|} in the present (ywu6y, ywu6déuv) and past (yuui6, ywibna). 
O6s3v1GaTb ‘obligate’ conjugates either as expected {CVC-aj-|e|} (o6%3b1eaew) or 
as unexpected {CVC-uj-|e|} (o6s3yeioc.). 

Bexdrb ‘run, flee’ looks like the type {CVC'-a : CVC’-|i|-} in the “middle” forms 
of the present-tense conjugation - 6extiws, Oexiire - but the first singular and 
third plural rely on an allostem {CVC°-le|-}: 6ez¥, Oee¥r. Xorére ‘want’ has a 
singular in |e| with C’ throughout (xouy, xéuew); the plural has the thematic 
vowel |i|, implying C’ (xoriim, xoriive, xov sir). 


3.2.9 Secondary imperfectivization 

While derivational processes in general are not treated here, it is nevertheless 
useful to illustrate the patterns of suffixation used to make secondary imper- 
fectives from prefixed perfectives (see Table 3.9, following the verb classes of 
Table 3.3). There are different suffixes. All imperfectivizing suffixes put the re- 
sulting verbs in the class of {-a- : -aj-je|}. 
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Simplest and oldest is plain {-a- : -aj-je|}, which was used in the oldest 
layer of derivation, old unprefixed pairs (uwiiro| muudto ‘deprive’; pewiire|pewdro 
‘decide’, 6pdcuro|6pocdrs ‘throw’. It is still used with many I-Conjugation verbs, 
with which it now implies C! (-npdeuro|-npaensto ‘direct’. For this class of verbs, 
this older option is in competition with the more recent and productive strategy 
(see below). This suffix, with C’, is used by obstruent stems (-néuo|-nexdro ‘bake’; 
-KaTb|-KUMGaTb ‘Squeeze’. 

A variant with a preceding [v] - that is, {-va- : -vaj-|e|} - is used when the 
perfective stem ends in a vowel: with {CVC-e- : CVCej-|e|} (-noréro|-noreedr) 
and with asuffixal verbs (-6iire/-6uedrs; -gyrb|-gyedto; -gdrb|-gaedrb). A variant is 
{CC-eva- : CC-evaj-|e|}, for the few roots of the shape {CCi- : CCi|}: 3ar-miiro/ 
3aTMeeatb ‘eclipse’. 

The newest and most productive strategy, which yields derived verbs of the 
type {-iva- : -ivaj-|e|}, is applied to: Conjugation verbs (-mosnortire|-monduueato 
‘thresh’), with a vowel alternation and (usually) C’ grade in the root-final conso- 
nant; verbs of the type {CVC-a- : CVC’-|e|}, with C’ maintained (-nucdro|-niicvieare 
‘write); verbs of the type {CVC-a- : CVC-aj-le|}, with C? maintained (-génaro/ 
-génvigate ‘do); and perhaps semelfactives of the form {CVC-nu- : CVC-n-|e|} 
(xz16nnytb|-x10nvieate ‘clap’). In these cases the original conjugational suffix dis- 
appears (although with {CVC-i : CVC-|i]} the suffix leaves a trace in the muta- 
tion to C’). This suffix is applied to {CVC-ova- : CVC-tij-|e|} verbs, when it gives 
{-6v-iva- : -6v-ivaj-|e|} (-ropeoedro|-ropedevieats ‘trade’). In this instance, the orig- 
inal conjugational suffix remains. 


3.3 Declension of pronouns 


3.3.1 Personal pronouns 
The declension of personal pronouns (first, second, and reflexive) and of inter- 
rogative pronouns is idiosyncratic in various respects (see Table 3.10). 

The reflexive pronoun declines like the second singular pronoun, except for 
the fact that it does not have a nominative form. All personal pronouns and the 
animate interrogative «rd use the genitive form for the accusative (§§3.6.1, 4.1.6); 
the inanimate interrogative urd does not. The instrumentals mudi, ro66u, cob6u 
allow a variant with {-u} (wud, etc.) in the formal register, if the pronoun is 
prosodically autonomous, for example as a predicate argument ([3]) or the agent 
of a passive ([4]): 


[3] Ckyka Bce Ooblile OBajeBasIa MHOW <iyss - 
Boredom ever more took hold of me. 
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Table 3.10 Declension of personal and interrogative pronouns 


1sG 2SG RFL 1PL 2PL INTG AN INTG IN 
NOM Af THI - MBI BBI KTO uT6 
ACC =GEN =GEN =GEN =GEN =GEN =GEN =NOM 
GEN MeHst Teds ce6sf Hac Bac Kor6é yer 
DAT MHé Tedé ce6dé HAM BAM KOMY ueMy 
LOC MHé Tedé ce6é Hac Bac KOM uéM 
INS MHOit ToOOOH co0dn HA4Mu BAMU KéM uéM 
Table 3.11 Third-person pronouns 

MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM 6H OHO oHa OHM 
ACC =GEN =GEN =GEN 
GEN ero ~ Heré eé ~ Heé (HEM) VWx~ HUX 
DAT eMy ~ HeMy éu ~ Héit uM ~ HUM 
LOC HéM Hénu HMX 
INS MM ~ HMM éli ~ 610 ~ Hé1O ~ HE MMU ~ HAMM 
[4] Tak MHO}W cys. pellasach 3ajjaua. 


That is how the problem used to get solved by me. 


3.3.2 Third-person pronouns 
Third-person pronouns, which by origin are demonstratives, distinguish gender, 
and have a declension similar to that of demonstratives (§3.3.3). 

Like personal pronouns, third-person pronouns always express the accusative 
by using the genitive (or “animate”) form, even when they do not refer to ani- 
mates (§4.1.6). Third-person pronouns occur with a preceding linking consonant 
«H» when they are governed by a preposition. The feminine instrumental form 
allows a somewhat old-fashioned variant né0 with prepositions, which occurs 


more frequently than .mndro0:4 


[5] OH CKpbIJIca C HeW<iss- 
He disappeared with her. 


[6]  Mexyy Herons. H MHOM BO3HUKIIa Gomblad Apyx6a. 
Between her and me there arose a close friendship. 


¥ Zalizniak 1977[a]:65. In text counts in the conservative usage of memoirist S. Golitsyn (Zapiski 
utselevshego [Moscow, 1990]), wero was actually more frequent, by 29 xx to neii 27 xx, with nepeg, 
c, vag, nog. In the Uppsala Corpus, new predominated over nero with these prepositions (new 157 
Xx/191 xx = 82%). On www.lib.ru <15.IX.02>, nei with these prepositions occurred 80 percent of 
the time (wei 23,144 xx | 28,795 xx total). 
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Table 3.12 Declension of stor, tév 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM 53roT ~ TOT 3TO~ T6 -S5Ta ~ TA sTu ~ Té 
ACC =NOMews ~ =NOM Sty ~ Ty =NOMews ~ GEN cays 
GEN <an> 
GEN SToro ~ Tor6é SToW ~ TOM 3 STMX~ TEX 
DAT STOMy ~ TOMY Strou ~ Tou STUM ~ TEM 
LOC 3TOM ~ TOM SToW ~ TOM = STUX~ TEX 
INS 3TUM ~ TéM Stow ~ TOM STUMU ~ TéMH 


Table 3.13 Declension of xaxou (taxi) 


MSC MSC=NT- NT FEM PL 
NOM kako Kak6e Kakaa Kakiie 
ACC =NOMews ~ GEN cans =NOM KaKYIO =NOMeys ~ GEN cans 
GEN KakKoro Kakou KaKMx 
DAT KaKOMYy KakOH KaKiM 
LOC KaKOM Kakou KaKMx 
INS KaKMM Kakou KaKMMu 


In informal Russian y néi# is possible instead of y neé when it has weak stress 


({7]):° 


[7|  JIwuo y wet ObInI0 Nopa3uTesbHOM Kpacoret. 
That face of hers was of astounding beauty. 


3.3.3 Determiners (demonstrative, possessive, adjectival pronouns) 

Determiners, like adjectives, agree with a modified noun in gender-number and 
case. The declensions of the two demonstratives, proximate yror and distal rdr 
(Table 3.12) are similar, except for the vowel of the ending in the instrumental 
singular and the plural. Determiners express animacy depending on the refer- 
ence of the noun they modify (or refer to). If the noun is animate and either 
masculine singular or plural of any gender, the demonstrative uses the geni- 
tive form for the accusative. These demonstratives and all other elements with 
adjectival declension allow an archaic variant with an extra syllable in the in- 
strumental feminine singular: Jror. 


see 


Taxou ‘such’ and xaxou ‘what kind of have purely adjectival declension (§3.5.1). 


15 In Golitsyn and the Uppsala Corpus, there was a total of 313 xx y nee against 6 xx y nell, or 
98 percent. On www.lib.ru <15.IX.02>, y nee occurred 95 percent of the time (y nee 14,600 xx | 
15,386 xx total). 


Table 3.14 Declension of néxui 
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MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM HéKUM HéKoe HéKasa Hékue 
ACC =NOMews ~ =NOM HéKy}0 =NOMeys ~ 
GEN cans GEN <,an> 
GEN (°Hékoro) HéKoero HéKolt ~ HéKoeli HéKUX (‘HéKOMX) 
DAT (°HéKoMy) HéKoemy Hékolt ~ HéKoeli HékuM ('HéKouM) 
LOC (°HéKOM) HéKOeM Hékolt ~ HéKoeli HéKUX ('HéKonx) 
INS HékuM ('HéKOuM) HéKOM ~ HéKoelt HéKUMM ('HéKOUMH) 
° = innovative, not standard 
+ = archaic 
Table 3.15 Declension of ndw (edu), red (mou, cedu) 
MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM Halll ~ TROM Hallie ~ TBOé Halla ~ TBOS Halu ~ TBOM 
ACC =NOMeys ~ =NOM Hay ~ TBOTO =NOMeys ~ 
GEN <an> GEN <an> 
GEN HAluero ~ TBOeré Hale ~ TBOéH HALIMx ~ TBOMX 
DAT HAlWweMy ~ TBOeMY Héwieh ~ TBOéM HALIMM ~ TBOMM 
LOC HallIeM ~ TBOEM Halueh ~ TBOéH HAWIMx ~ TBOMX 
INS HAlLIMM ~ TBOMM Hale ~ TBOéM HALIMMM ~ TBOMMU 


The indefinite existential adjective néxui, stylistically old-fashioned, has a de- 
clension containing some archaisms (e.g., MSC GEN SG Héxoeeo) alongside adap- 
tations to a more productive pattern of declension (e.g., LOC PL néxux for older 
HEKOUX). 

The elaborated demonstratives Jgakuu, Svaxuui ‘such a’ decline just like any 
adjective whose stem ends in the consonant [k] (epém«ui ‘loud’. 


3.3.4 Possessive adjectives: isc oii, 286 TGou, 1PL Haw, 2PL Ga, reflexive ceou, 
interrogative wea 

Possessive adjectives of personal pronouns - 1SG moi, 2SG Tedii, 1PL ndw, 2PL edu, 
reflexive ced - decline in a fashion similar to yror (Table 3.15). Baéw declines 
like ndw, mou and cedu like red. To express possession by a third person, Rus- 
sian uses the etymological genitive forms of the third-person pronoun MSC=NT 
eed, FEM eé, PL ux, invariant forms that do not agree in gender-number and 
case with the modified noun. (The true adjective uxnuii is substandard.) There 
are some differences between eed, eé, ix used as genitives and used as posses- 
sives. As possessives, eed, eé, ix do not elicit the ligature {n} after prepositions: 
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Table 3.16 Declension of uéu 


MSC MSC=NT- NT FEM PL 
NOM uéli ube ubs Ubi 
ACC =NOMews ~ GEN cans =NOM 4UbIO- =NOMews ~ GEN cans 
GEN ubero ubéli UbMxX 
DAT ubeMy ubéii UbMM 
LOC UbéM ubél =UbMX 
INS uUbMiM ubéli UbMMU 


Table 3.17 Declension of eéco, céu 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM _ Bécb ~ Céli Bcé ~ cHé ~~ Bcd ~ Cust Bcé ~ CHM 
ACC =NOMeys ~ =NOM BCKO ~ CHIO) ==NOMews ~ GEN cans 
GEN <an> 
GEN Bceré ~ ceré Bcél ~ céli  BCEX~ CHIX 
DAT BCeMy ~ CeMY BcéH ~ céii = BCEM ~ CIM 
LOC BCéM ~ CéM Bcél ~ céf BCéX ~ CHX 
INS BCéM ~ CHM Bcél ~ céfi BCéMM ~ CMM 


Table 3.18 Declension of cam 


MSC MSC=NT- NT FEM PL 
NOM cdM caMo cama camMu 
ACC =NOMews ~ GEN cans =NOM_caMy (‘camoé) =NOMews ~ GEN cans 
GEN caMoro caMon caMix 
DAT caMOMy caMoit caMuiM 
LOC caMOM caMon caMix 
INS caMMM caMon caMuMu 
* = archaic 


6 ux KOmuHate ‘in their room’ but e@ nix ‘inside them’, or eed oxpyxxénua ‘from 
its surroundings’ but or need ‘from it’. In event nominals, for arguments anal- 
ogous to subjects of intransitive predicates, only possessives, not true genitive 
pronouns, are possible: {eé ~ ndw} npuxdg ‘{her ~ our} arrival’, o {eed ~ moém} 
orudsnuu ‘about {his ~ my} despair’ but not *npuxdg mens, * orudsnue mens. The 
fact that eed, eé, ix are used here suggests that they are analogous to posses- 
sive adjectives. The interrogative (relative, indefinite) possessive uéu ‘whose’ has 


a declension similar to the demonstratives (Table 3.16). 
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Table 3.19 Declension of ogtin 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM OM OHO omHa oAHM 
ACC =NOM es ~ GEN cans =NOM ovHy =NOMeyws ~ GEN cans 
GEN ofHOrO ofHOH OAHMX 
DAT OJ,HOMY ofHOH OJHMM 
LOC O,HOM onHOH OHMX 
INS OJHMM ofHOH oOJHUMU 


Table 3.20 Numeral paradigms 


COMPOUND COMPOUND 

ORDINARY PAUCAL DECADE HUNDRED ROUND COLLECTIVE 
NOM TsTb Tpu MATH AeCcAT Tplicta cTé B6e 
ACC =NOM =NOM.eys ~  =NOM =NOM =NOM =NOMeys ~ 

GEN ans GEN <an> 

GEN MATH Tpéx nATuAecaTU TpéxcoT cTa ABOUXx 
DAT MATH TpéM nAaATuyecaTu TpémMcTamM cTa {BOUM 
LOC MATH Tpéx nATuyecaTu TpéxcTax cTa ABOMX 
INS TIATBIO Tpema MATbIOeCcATbIO TpemMsacTamMu* cTa ABOouMU 


*Tpemactdmu is cited with single stress, rpéxcrdx and others with two stresses. 


3.3.5 Declension of eeco, cam, ogux 

Béco ‘all’ and the old-fashioned demonstrative cé# have a basically demon- 
strative declension, with soft stems (Table 3.17). The emphatic adjective cam 
(Table 3.18) and the adjectival numeral ogiin (Table 3.19) also have demonstrative 
declension. 


3.4 Quantifiers 

Quantifiers include cardinal numerals, collectives, and approximate pronominal 
quantifiers (e.g., crdsKko ‘so many’). Some are declined like nouns, some like 
demonstratives (see Table 3.20). Ordinals, which decline as ordinary adjectives 
(except rpérui), will be given for reference in parentheses in the discussion 
below. 


Paucal numerals: Paucals, comprising MSC=NT ged, FEM geé ‘two’, rp ‘three’, 
and veréipe ‘four’, use the case endings of plural adjectives, merging genitive 
and locative, but have idiosyncratic stems: gey-, tpé-, wereipé- (but INS veToIpoM4). 
Ordinals are eropdu ‘second’ (different stem, ordinary declension), rpérui 
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‘third’ (mixed adjectival declension: Table 3.26), wereéprow ‘fourth’ (ordinary 
declension). 


Single digits, teens: Many numerals decline like singular nouns in 
Declension —,,4.. ‘Five’ through ‘nine’ stress the ending in the oblique cases, in- 
cluding in the instrumental nro (ordinal nsireii) ‘five’, wécrb (wecTot) ‘six’, comb 
(cegbmou) ‘seven’, edcemb, GEN=DAT=LOC 6ocbmi, but INS edcemoro (with the null 
vowel restored) ~ egocb.moio (the latter 11% on www.libr.ru <15.IX.02>) (eocbmdii) 
‘eight’, and géesrb (geesrvii) ‘nine’. ‘Eleven’ through ‘nineteen’, historically com- 
pounds, have this declension with fixed stem stress: ogtinnagyato (oguinnagyatoli) 
‘eleven’, geendgyatb (geendgyatoil) ‘twelve’ tpundgyate (Tpundgyarem) ‘thir- 
teen’, verbipHaguats (uerbipHagyatoui) ‘fourteen’, narHdgyate (natudgyatoil) ‘fit 
teen’, wecrHdgyatb (wectHdgyartoil) ‘sixteen’, cemudguatb (cemudgyaroil) ‘seven- 
teen’, gocemudguats (eocemudgyatol) ‘eighteen’, geeatndgyatb (geeaTHdguaroli) 
‘nineteen’. 


Decades: The first three decades have the pattern of nsre, also with 
end stress, gécatrb (gecstoili) ‘ten’, gecaTiecun=pat=ioc>» GeCATbW<\ns>, GBAGUATb 
(geagydtoi) ‘twenty’, geaguatiiccyn=pat=.oc>, TPlguateo (Tpugydroii) ‘thirty’, 
Tpuguati-cryn=par=.oc>- The decades from ‘fifty’ through ‘eighty’, as com- 
pounds, decline both parts like nouns of Declensioneyy.: nsaroegecsr 
(navugecsarou) ‘fifty’, nariigecaTu ccen—=pat=toc>» WecTbgeCAT (wecTUgecsATbIl) ‘Sixty’, 
cémpgecat (cemugecsitoil) ‘seventy’, edcembgecat (eocbmugecsTol) ‘eighty’ (INS 
BoceMblOgeCaATbIO ~ GOCbMbrOgecaToro). The decade component ends in a hard 
consonant in the nominative. In standard Russian, both parts should have a dis- 
tinctively instrumental form (n2rbidgecarbio), but the form is sometimes partially 
analogized to the other oblique forms in the unedited Russian of the web, on the 
order of 10 percent (low 5% eocp.mugecarorn, high 13% cemugecatoro <15.1X.02>). 


Round: Certain “round” numerals have a minimal declension, with one form 
for the nominative and accusative, another for the remaining cases: NOM=ACC 
ct6, GEN=DAT=LOC=INS cra ‘hundred’, cdpox, copoxd ‘forty’, geeandcto, geeandocta 
‘ninety’, and nonropdcra, GEN=DAT=LOC=INS no.v1yropacra ‘a hundred and a half’, 
the last two being etymologically derived from crdé. ‘One and a half’ has the same 
pattern, though additionally the nominative distinguishes gender, like the pau- 
cal ‘two’ (MSC=NT NOM=ACC nosiropd, FEM NOM=ACC novitopti, GEN=DAT=LOC=INS 


nosyvopa). 


Hundreds: The hundreds other than cro itself - geécru ‘two hundred’, rpiicra 
‘three hundred’, uertipecra ‘four hundred’, narecor ‘five hundred’, wecrocdr ‘six 
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hundred’, cemecor ‘seven hundred’, eocemocor ‘eight hundred’, geesrecdér ‘nine 
hundred’ - are compounds which should decline both parts. The oblique forms 
of the low hundreds in less-than-standard Russian sometimes use forms analog- 
ically based on the genitive; [8-11] were attested on the web <20.XII.01> with 
substandard forms (marked “§”). 


[8] “ucno noctpagaBuinx Mpu6n3usI0cb K TBYMCTAM <pars (§4QBYXCTAM <pars)- 
The number of victims approached two hundred. 

[9] MbI roBOpHsIM O ABYXCTAX <yocs (SABYXCOT <cen=10c> ) HAXCKO-repMaHCKUX 
JIeKCMY4eCKHX MappaseAax. 
We remarked on two hundred Nakh-Germanic lexical parallels. 

[10] Moiimep MoxetT paOotaTp c 6osee 4EM ZBYMACTAMH css (§ABYXCTAMH cys ) 
MOJIeMaMH. 
The mailer program can work with more than two hundred modems. 

[11] Sro Obr10 He TpyqHO, HO Aa Bysbcpa, c ero TpeMACTaMH <> 
BOCbMbIOJCCATBIO <yns> (STPEXCTAMM <ys> BOCBMUJICCATBIO <ns>) (PYHTAMH, <. . .> 
That was not difficult, but for Wolf, with his three hundred eighty pounds, 
eo Ss 


The ordinals of the hundreds are built from genitives: rpéxcdroui ‘three 
hundredth’, wecrucéroii ‘six hundredth’, etc. 


Collectives: Collective numerals (gede ‘twosome’, tpde ‘threesome’, uéreepo 
‘foursome? have a plural adjectival declension in oblique cases: GEN=LOC 


yueTeepbix, DAT ueTeGepbLM, INS 4“ueTGEPEIMU. 


Pronominal approximates: Approximates such as ckdéeKo ‘how many’ follow 
the declensional strategy of collectives: GEN=LOC cK61bKux, DAT cKOsIbKUM, INS 
ckésiokumu. ‘Both’, which distinguishes gender throughout, declines in this fash- 
ion (MSC=NT NOM=ACC (6a, GEN 000ux; FEM NOM 66e, FEM GEN o6éux, and so 
on). 

Teicaua ‘thousand’ and musnsudn ‘million’ decline like ordinary nouns. Téicsaua 
has two instrumental forms, nominal reéicauei and numeral-like reéicsubio 
(84.3.4). 


3.5 Adjectives 


3.5.1 Adjectives 

Long ago, adjectives had a “short” declensional ending identical to those of 
substantives; the “long” forms are an innovation. The process of replacing short 
forms by long forms has been a gradual one, extending over a thousand years. 
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Table 3.21 Declension of adjectives: kpdcnoiti ‘beautiful’, gdnexnuii ‘far’ 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM KpacHblit KpdcHoe KkpdcHaa KpacHbre 
ACC =NOMeys ~ GEN cans =NOM KpacHy}o =NOMeys ~ GEN cans 
GEN KpacHoro KpacHol KpacHbIx 
DAT KpacHOMy KpacHoh KpacHbIM 
LOC KpadcHOM KpacHol KpacHbIx 
INS KpacHbIM KpacHol KpacHbIMU 
MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM jdnbHult WdénmbHee janbHsaa aAnbHUe 
ACC =NOMeys ~ GEN cans =NOM TasIBHIOIO §==NOMeyys ~ GEN cans 
GEN asbHeTo AAnbHen AAnbHUX 
DAT WAmbHeMy AAnbHen AsbHUM 
LOC WabHeEM AAnmbHen AAnbHUXx 
INS AubHUM WAnmbHen AsbHUMU 


By the nineteenth century, the long forms had won out in all contexts except 
the strictly predicative context, the only context in which the original nominal 
“short” forms are still preserved (see §5.2). 

Long-form adjectives decline like demonstratives, except that adjectives have 
heavy (VC or VCV) endings in the nominative and accusative. Adjectives can have 
either hard stems (Table 3.21, xpdcnoiii ‘red’) or soft stems (Table 3.21, gdnonui 
‘far’). Soft-stem adjectives differ from hard-stem adjectives only in the spelling 
of vowel letters. In certain adjectives the first or only vowel of the endings is 
stressed in all forms, as in MSC GEN SG mosogéeo ‘young’, GEN=LOC PL movlogbiX, 
etc.; if so, the Msc NoM sc form is -dii: MSC NOM SG moviogou. There is no distinc- 
tion of gender in the plural declension of adjectives. Animacy is expressed in 
the masculine singular and in the plural, by using the genitive form for the ac- 
cusative (§4.1.6). Adjectives and participles allow an archaic, poetic instrumental 
form: FEM INS SG kpdcuor, gdasibHer0, ygdpuewero. 

Participles are declined as adjectives. Participles are formed using certain char- 
acteristic consonants - «i» in the present tense and «mm in the past tense - 
and have the appropriate spellings of vowel letters after these consonants: «nH» 
not «bp, «e» not «Oo», «y» and «a». 

In participles, reflexive verbs use the full syllable of the reflexive affix, 
both after consonants (MSC=NT INS SG orgarowumcsa ‘surrendering to’, FEM INS 
SG ygdpueweuca ‘having bumped against’) and after vowels (MSC=NT GEN SG 


oTgaroweeocs, ygdpuewueecocs). 


Table 3.22 Declension of participles: orgarowuu ‘giving away’, ygdpuewui ‘having hit 
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MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM oTaarouynit oTaroLyee oTarolyadt oTaroluye 
ACC =NOMeys ~ =NOM OTaFOLLy to =NOMeoys ~ 
GEN ans GEN ans 
GEN oTarollyero oTjarouyen OT arOLMx 
DAT oTarolyemMy oTjarolyen OT{arOLW UM 
LOC oTaFOLLjeM oTjarouyen OTaFOLx 
INS OTaFOLUM oTjarouyen oTarOLuMu 
MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM yaapuBuinit yapuBiee yaapuBiiasr yaapuBiuine 
ACC =NOMeys ~ =NOM y apuBliryto =NOM ews ~ 
GEN cans GEN <ans 
GEN yapuBiiero yaapuBuien yapuBuinx 
DAT yapuBliemy yaapuBuient yapuBluiuM 
LOC yapuBiiem yaapuBiuient yfapuBuinx 
INS yapuBuiuM yaapuBiuient yapuBluuMu 


3.5.2 Predicative (“short”) adjectives 

The short-form adjectives, which were originally nominative case forms identical 
to those of nouns, have no ending in the masculine singular (or {-9}), {-o} in the 
neuter singular, {-a} in the feminine, and {-i} in the plural (spelled «bm with 
hard stems). Many adjectives were suffixed. Productive suffixes were “on > {-n-} 
and *sk > {-k-}. The jer of these suffixes would have been lost in all forms except 
the masculine nominative singular, when the jer was vocalized. The synchronic 
result is that the masculine nominative singular of short adjectives takes full- 
grade vocalism. The suffix {-k-} usually takes <o> and leaves the consonant 
unaffected (C’ grade): ¥30x, xpénox (but edpexuii ‘bitter’, edpex). The suffix {-n-}, 


*s, once palatalized the preceding consonant. The earlier C’ 


by virtue of its 
that resulted is still visible in, for example, MSc sc short gypeu ‘bad’, rémen 
‘dark’, or, under stress, y.méx. However, since all paired consonants except *1 have 
lost palatalization before the [n], the consonants are no longer palatalized in 
other forms (the restricted C™ grade): gypnou, Témnoii, though [l] is maintained, 
génonoili ‘effective’. 

The small number of stems that ended in an etymological cluster CR have been 
under pressure to develop an anaptyctic vowel in the masculine singular short 
(nominative) form, when no vowel follows the cluster. Some develop full-grade vo- 


calism: noon ‘full’, ceéren ‘light’, wépen ‘dark’, xurép ‘clever’, while ocrép ~ dcrp 
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Table 3.23 Stress in short-form adjectives 


{R {RM} { M} {ME} {ME} {(ME}  {£} 
yYOTHBIM OypHEIi maqHbrit rp#3HbIM = KpacHbrit cBéxUM = YMHbIi 
‘comfortable’ ‘stormy’ ‘harmonious’ ‘dirty’ ‘beautiful’ ‘fresh’ ‘intelligent’ 

MSC yrOTeH 6ypeH md feH rp#i3eH KpaceH CBE yMéH 

NT yFYOTHO 6ypHo m4 {HO rp#3HO KpacH6é cBex6 YMH6 

PL yYOTHBI OypHbI s14 (HBI rp#3HbI KpacHBI cBéxM YMHBEI 

FEM yrOTHA 6ypHa ma yqHa rpa3Ha KpacHa cBexa yMHa 


{XY} = historically mixed type combining paradigm X and paradigm Y 
{(OY} = historically mixed type combining paradigm X and paradigm ¥ contribution of . 
less prominent 


: eere 


pI (etc.) = alternate stresses 


‘sharp’ and wycrép ~ wycrp ‘bright, sharp’ have variation. [écrpoiii ‘variegated’ 
maintains the cluster (nécrp). 

Passive participles have a single [n] in short forms (ynecéx, yHecend) but double 
[nn] in long forms (yHecénnii). In certain adjectives there is a double conso- 
nant in long forms, which is retained in the short forms: vicxpennuu ‘genuine’, 
MSC SG lickpeHeH, FEM SG lickpeHHa, NT SG lickpenne ~ lickpenno, PL lickpennu ~ 
lickpenHbl; camoyeépennoil ‘self-confident’, FEM camoyeépenna, NT -eHHO, PL -eHHbI 
(though Msc sG camoyeépen). Both consonants are kept if the adjective derives 
from a noun ending in [n]: pa3snocropdnuuii ‘many-sided’, MSC pa3HocTopoOHeH, FEM 
pa3Hoctoponna (cropond ‘side’). 

Most soft-stem adjectives are originally suffixed, like pa3nocropdénnui or 
gdadmbnuu. They have a hard [n] in the masculine: 6ecxpden ‘limitless’ (< 6ecxpdtinut). 
The rare unsuffixed soft-stem adjective cuinuti keeps C!, cui ‘blue’. 

In the vast majority of adjectives, the root is stressed and remains so in all 
short forms. In a limited number of adjectives, the ending of some short forms 
can be stressed (Table 3.23).'® 

There are three old patterns - stem-stressed {R}, mobile {™} (stress on the 
ending only in the feminine), and end-stressed {£} - and some innovative tran- 
sitional patterns, in which end stress is more likely in the feminine than in the 
plural and neuter. The masculine forms are somewhat independent. It is diffi- 
cult to predict what stable patterns will result from this gradation of patterns. 
After {}, which is by far the predominant pattern, only {(™)€}, a transitional 
pattern, has any noticeable frequency, the other patterns being residual. 


1% Zalizniak 1977[a]:33, 59-60, though with different ordering and notation; also SRIa 1.59-60. 
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Table 3.24 Mixed declension of possessive surnames 


MSC FEM PL 
NOM KapamM3iH Kapam3uHa KapamM3HHbI 
ACC =GEN Kapam3uHy =GEN 
GEN KapamM3uHa KapamM3uHon KapaM3HHbIx 
DAT Kapam3uHy KapamM3uHon KapaM3HHbIM 
LOC Kapam3uHé KapamM3uHon KapaM3HHbIx 
INS KapaM3HHbIM KapamM3uHon KapaM3HHbIMU 


3.5.3 Mixed adjectives and surnames 

In the change from an original nominal inflection to a distinctively adjectival 
declension, the heavy, adjectival endings have been adopted according to the 
order: instrumental > locative > dative, genitive > accusative > nominative. 
Surnames and possessive adjectives have paused at different points along this 
process. 

Surnames are commonly derived from the possessive adjectives with the suf 
fixes {-ov-} or {-in-}. These still have nominal endings throughout the singular 
of the masculine, except in the instrumental, which has an adjectival (“long”) 
ending; the feminine forms of names have adjectival endings in all singular 
oblique cases. In the plural, only the nominative retains the nominal ending 
(Table 3.24). 

Possessive adjectives in {-ov-} (from nouns of Declension —,..), as in Table 3.25 
otyée ‘father’s’, which are restricted in the contemporary language - they are 
characterized as “little used”!” - differ from surnames by having the adjec- 
tival ending additionally in the locative singular masculine. Possessive adjec- 
tives in {-in}, which are derived from both feminine and masculine nouns of 
Declension yy. and are used frequently, have taken a further step towards ad- 
jectival endings in the masculine-neuter genitive and dative singular, which 
(except for fixed expressions) now use adjectival endings: k mdmuHOMY nr par sc> 
(<mamuny) 3épkasy ‘to Mama’s mirror’. 

The ordinal rpérui and generic possessive adjectives (swicuii ‘of a fox’, megeéxuit 
‘of a bear’) likewise have mixed declension, with the same distribution of nom- 
inal and adjectival endings as possessives in {-in} (Table 3.26). 


3.5.4 Comparatives and superlatives 
Adjectives form a synthetic comparative and an analytic comparative. 


V7 Zalizniak 1977[a]:63. 
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Table 3.25 Mixed declension: oryde ‘father’s’, md.mun ‘mother’s’ 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM (oTI6B) (OTIZ6BO) (oTI{6Ba) (OTIZOBBI) 
MAMUH MAMUHO MaMUHa MAMUHBI 
ACC =NOMens ~ =NOM (oTL{6By) =NOMews ~ 
GEN cans MAaMUHYy GEN cans 
GEN (oTL6Ba) (oTI{6BO!1) (OTI{OBBIX) 
MAMUHOrO MAMUHOU MAMUHBIX 
DAT (oTL6By) (oTI{6BO!1) (OTI{OBBIM) 
MaMVMHOMYy MAMUHOU MAMUHbIM 
LOC (OTL{OBOM) (oTIZ6BO!1) (OTI{OBBIX) 
MA4MVHHOM MAMUHOM MAMUHBIX 
INS (OTL{OBBIM) (oTIZ6BO!1) (OTILOBBIMM) 
MAMUHbIM MAMUHOU MAMMHbIMU 


Table 3.26 Mixed declension: suicui ‘of foxes’, rpéruti ‘third’ 


MSC MSC=NT NT FEM PL 
NOM sIMicuit JIicbe JIMicba JIVIcbu 
TpéTuH TpéTbe  TpéTba TpéTbu 
ACC =NOMews ~ =NOM JIMICbEO =NOMews ~ 
GEN cans TpéTbIO GEN <an> 
GEN sIvicbero sivicbeit JIMICbUX 
TpéTbero Tpétbelt  TpéTHhux 
DAT JIVIcbeMy sivicbett JIMCbUM 
TpéTbemy Tpétbelt TpéTbuM 
LOC JIVicbeM sivicbett JIMICbUX 
TpéTbeM Tpétbelt  TpéTHux 
INS JIMICbUM sIvicbert JIMCbUMU 
TpéTbUM TpéTbei TpéTbumMu 


The analytic comparative is formed by modifying the usual form of the adjec- 
tive by the adverb 6dee. The adjective reflects the gender, case, and number of 
the noun it modifies. 

The synthetic comparative is invariant; for a given adjective, a single form is 
used for all genders and numbers and cases. Synthetic comparatives, which are 
effectively short-form adjectives, are not used freely in all argument positions 
(§4.4.7). The synthetic comparative is formed regularly by suffixing -ee to the 
stem of the adjective; in speech, it has long been pronounced -ez. This originally 
colloquial variant is often written. Stress usually falls on the stem syllable of 
the adjective, though the suffix is stressed in certain adjectives: xerée ‘more 
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Table 3.27 Irregular synthetic comparatives 


consonant positive comparative 

{kgx}~ {@5z}  roppKxnit ‘bitter’, nérkuit ‘light’, ropue, 1érue, 16Bye (0B4ée), 
n6BKuu ‘agile’, xecTo6Kui ‘cruel’, x*KecTOue, uéTUe, TOpdOxe 
uéTKHi ‘precise’, Toporoi ‘expensive’ 

{td} ~ {@ z} Gordrprit ‘rich’, ragkuii ‘vile’, G6ordue, raxe, *KMixe, 
*KUAKHH ‘fatty’, kopé6Tkui ‘short’, Kopoue, HiDKe, péxe 
HM3Kuu ‘low’, péakult ‘rare’ 

{s z} ~ {§ z} BbicéKHit ‘high’, 6113kuit ‘near’, BBILUe, OIDKE, Y2KE 
Y3KHi ‘narrow’ 

{st sk} ~ {§:} rycTou ‘thick’, naéckuii ‘flat’, rye, m6uye, cde 
cnagkul ‘sweet’ 

{P} ~ {Pl} Wewésprit ‘cheap’ Tewépse 

?~ {-Se}/{-ze} ray66kuit ‘deep’, nanéxuit ‘far’, riyOxe, TAmpiue, A6mbiuUe, 
nonrul ‘long’, ToHKui ‘fine’ TOHbLe 

unpredictable MasieHbKUL ‘small’, urmpdéKul ‘wide’, MéHbIe, Wipe, 1yuLe 


xopommmit ‘good’ 


yellow’ (22% xerréu on the web <04.X1.02>), nycrée ‘emptier’ (29% nycréi), u10Tée 
‘wilder’, corrée ‘more satisfied’, cesnrée ‘holier’. 

Certain frequent adjectives use an older, more irregular form of the compara- 
tive in {-e}, implying a modified consonant grade C/. The stem can be shortened, 
by eliminating what were very old suffixes. In some instances the compara- 
tive suffix adds its own consonant, {-Se} or {-ze}. There are also unpredictable 
relations and instances of suppletion among the most frequent and familiar 
words: xyxe ‘worse’ is isolated (though it derives etymologically from xygou ‘thin, 
meager’); s1yuwe ‘better’ is used as the comparative of xopdwut ‘good’; 6d.nbuui 
‘greater’, unusually for a comparative, is used as a long form in all cases (note 
the difference in stress: 6onowdi ‘large’). 

The superlative is formed by combining the adjective cd.moiii with the positive 
of the adjective: on cyibin cambiom nonysapHbim ageokatom ‘he was reputed to be 
the most popular lawyer’, re gnu Ovi1u cambimu cuactsucoimu ‘those days were 
the happiest’. 

The bookish prefix Hau- combines with the comparative of irregular adjectives 
(Hauebicwuu ‘highest’, nausyuuuu ‘very best’) or an extension of the comparative of 
regular adjectives (Hau6égneiuut ‘the very poorest’). The derivative expresses an 
extreme degree of the adjective or adverb. It is now infrequent except in the most 
common adjectives: Hauevicuue ypoxau ‘the very highest harvests’, naustyuwum 
o6pa30m ‘in the very best manner’, 6 Haumenoweii crenenu ‘to the very least de- 
gree’, Haunepeetiuee geno ‘the very first priority’, 7 eoroe 3a masyto naTy CO3gaTb 
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GaM OTJUUHbIU, Haukpacueetumuu, a Camoe esaeHoe - UunNTepaKTUueHblu cat! ‘1 am 
prepared to create for you an outstanding, exceptionally beautiful, and, most 
importantly, interactive site for a modest price!’ Even for such adjectives, it is 
more common to use the adverb nau6dnee with the adjective: nau6onee eaxnoie 
gonpocel ‘the very most important questions’, Hau6o1ee ebICOKaA HaCbILYeHHOCTb 
‘the very highest concentration’. 


3.6 Declension of nouns 


3.6.1 Categories and declension classes of nouns 

Most nouns decline, and express distinctions of case and number. Nouns that 
decline express two numbers and six basic cases,'* though no declension distin- 
guishes all of the twelve logically possible forms. 

The same markers of number and case are not used uniformly by all nouns. 
Rather, there is a set of patterns, or declensions, and each noun is assigned to one 
such class. Declensional classes then partition the lexicon of nouns, and might 
be termed MORPHOLOGICAL GENDER. Declensional classes are more clearly 
distinguished in the singular than in the plural; in the plural, the endings 
for the oblique cases of the dative, locative, and instrumental are the same 
for all nouns. In the nominative, accusative, genitive plural, each declension 
class has its preferred endings used by the majority of nouns of a class, but 
these are preferences, not absolutes. There are three large classes, or declensions. 
Declension.;,. has two subclasses (Declension ;,,. and Declension <;,, ).! 

The number of a noun is reflected by agreement in an attributive adjective 
and, if the noun is the subject, in the number of the finite verb. At the same 
time, adjectives and verbs in the past tense express another property of nouns. 
Nouns are partitioned into three classes, or SYNTACTIC GENDERS, depending 
on whether they elicit masculine or feminine or neuter agreement in adjectives 
and verbs.”° 

In general, the two partitions of nouns - morphological gender and syntac- 
tic gender - correspond closely. Declension —},. is exclusively neuters, except for 


21 


some isolated nouns (nogmacrépve ‘apprentice)“ and derivatives (diminutives 


gopounKd ‘crow’, cosoeélixo ‘nightingale’, augmentatives conuiiwe ‘big wolf’, 
napuiiwe ‘big fellow’, gypauiiye ‘enormous fool’). Conversely, almost all neuter 


18 On secondary cases: §5.5. 

19 The question of how many declension classes there are is less significant than it might appear. 
Recognizing fewer classes means recognizing more sub-declensions, and vice versa. 

20 On gender: Jakobson 1932/1971[b], 1960/1971 |b], Zalizniak 1967, Stankiewicz 1978, van Schooneveld 
1977. 

21 Zalizniak 1977[a]:54 cites ceepuino ‘kind of beetle’, a36 ‘someone who smears’, words not in 
general currency. 
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nouns - except for the dozen or so neuter nouns in Declension-y,. - belong 
to Declension -j3.. Declension_},. consists of masculine nouns. One interesting 
complication is that some nouns in Declension <j, that refer to people by occu- 
pation, such as epdu ‘doctor’, are coming to be used in reference to women and 
with feminine agreement in verbs and recently even in adjectives (§4.1.3). Syn- 
tactic gender is coming to be determined by the sex of the entity referred to - 
that is, by the REFERENTIAL GENDER. Declension-y. is feminine, with two 
large classes of exceptions. Descriptive nouns like nenocéga ‘fidgety person’ or 
Heeéxga ‘ignoramus’ can be used with either masculine or feminine agreement 
according to their reference; they are then COMMON GENDER. Diminutive names 
like Tons, 2Kéua, Cdwa and some isolated nouns (gsigs ‘uncle’, cygos ‘judge’? 
are used to refer to males, and elicit masculine agreement in adjectives and 
verbs. Thus Declension_y. is feminine except for nouns referring to human 
beings whose syntactic gender follows referential gender. Declension jy. is fem- 
inine except for the masculine singleton nyro ‘route’ and the near-dozen neuters. 
Overall, there is a significant degree of correspondence between syntactic gen- 
der (the patterns of agreement nouns condition in adjectives and verbs) and 
morphological gender (the declension class).?” 

Nouns belonging to Declension_,,. that refer to animate beings ([12]) and all 
plural nouns that refer to animate beings ([13]) use the genitive form in syntactic 
contexts whenever the accusative case is appropriate (§4.1.6): 


[12] He 3Hat0, yipeKaTb UI XBaUTb MOMOMOTO case accecen> PC2KUCCEPA <accacEN> + 
I am not sure whether to criticize or praise the young director. 
[13] Tera Cama yaya MCHA caccecens HM MOMX caccacen> MITA QUIMX caccacen> CECTEP <acc=cEn>- 


Aunt Sasha taught me and my younger sisters. 


Here the notation “ACC=GEN” is used for cells in which this equivalence occurs. 
Except for animate nouns, nouns of Declension_;,. do not distinguish nomina- 
tive and accusative singular: NOM crdé = ACC cro”. Except for animates, plural 
nouns otherwise do not distinguish these cases: NOM croviti = ACC cromél. For 
these cells in paradigms, the notation “NOM=ACc” is used. 


3.6.2 Hard, soft, and unpaired declensions 

Nouns of Declension_,,., Declension_;,., and Declension_y. have two closely 
related variants. Some end in a “hard” mutable consonant (3axdx ‘law’, crdgo 
‘flock’, xend ‘woman, others end in a “soft” mutable consonant (kde ‘horse’, 
Mope ‘sea’, Hegéna “week’). The hard and soft variants seem different in appear- 
ance, but the differences are only those that would be expected from rules of 


22 Corbett 1982, 1988[al. 
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spelling. Both “hard” and “soft” variants are listed for these declensions below. 
In addition, the stems that end in the unpaired consonants [c ¢ § z §:], written 
«H, 4 Wi « Ly, oF [j], look slightly different, because special spelling rules for 
vowels are invoked after these consonants. 


3.6.3 Accentual patterns 

Each form of a noun has one vowel that is stressed. The vowel that is stressed 
is not necessarily the same vowel in every case-number form of a noun. The set 
of possibilities defines an ACCENTUAL PARADIGM Or STRESS PATTERN. There is 
a modest number of stress paradigms used by nouns. Some common threads 
can be distinguished across declension classes. (a) Stress on the root in both 
singular and plural, or {Rsc : Re}, is widespread: NOM SG Hnegé.1a ‘week’, NOM PL 
negésu. (b) Some nouns have stress on the ending in both singular and plural, 
or {£s¢ : Ep. }: NOM SG epéx ‘sin’, GEN SG epexd, NOM PL epexy (except when the 
ending is {-6}, when stress must be on the final syllable of the stem). (c) Some 
nouns have the opposite stress in singular and plural: {Fs : Rp, } NOM SG oKHd 
‘window’, NOM PL ox«ua, or, in the other direction, (d) {Rsc : Ep} NOM SG cdeo 
‘word’, NOM PL cvioed. In nouns that stress the oblique plural, stress may retract 
to the root in the nominative (and accusative) plural. This retraction can occur 
(e) with root stress in the singular, or {Rsc : Fer(Rnom)}, aS iN NOM SG 3¥6 ‘tooth’, 
GEN SG 3Y6a, NOM PL 3y¥61, DAT PL 3y6dm™, or (f) with end stress in the singular, 
or {£56 : Ep(Rnom)}, aS iN NOM SG KOHb, GEN SG Kons, NOM PL KOHU, DAT PL KOHsM. 
These are the six most widespread patterns. In addition, a very small number 
of nouns in Declension.y. retract stress to the stem in the accusative singular, 
an alternation that requires an additional specification: NOM sc gywd ‘soul’, ACC 


SG gyuly { Ese(Racc) : Rx}. 


3.6.4 Declension <1. 

Declension <j. is characterized by the following properties: (a) it has no overt 
ending in the nominative singular (equivalently, the ending is {-0}); (b) it does 
not have a distinct accusative singular case form: the accusative is identical 
either to the nominative (inanimates) or to the genitive (animates); (c) it does not 
syncretize the genitive, dative, and locative singular; (d) it has the instrumental 
singular in {-om}; (e) it has both hard and soft stems that are largely parallel; (f) 
the preferred nominative plural and genitive plural forms are nominative {-i} 
and an overt genitive {-ov} or {-ej}. 

Stress patterns are restricted. Consistent stress on the root (= {Rsc: Rr, }) is the 
most usual, then consistent stress on the ending (= {sc: &p.}). Other patterns 
occur, and are illustrated in Table 3.28, but are represented by small numbers 
of nouns. 


Table 3.28 Declension <1,. 
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soft stem, soft stem 

hard stem [j] augment hard stem (animate) hard stem hard stem 

{Rs : Rv} {Esc : Rv } {Bsc : Epr(Rxom) } {Esc : Ep.(Rxom) {Rs : Ep} {Esc : Ep. } 
NOM SG 3aB6], KOI 3y6 KOHb uMH rpéx 
ACC SG =NOM =NOM =NOM =GEN =NOM =NOM 
GEN SG 3aB6y,a Koma 3y6a KOH unHa rpexa 
DAT SG 3aB6,y Kosy 3y6y KOHIO uMHy rpexy 
LOC SG = 3aB6zfe Komé 3y6e KOHE uMHe rpexé 
INS SG 3aB60M KOJIOM 3y600M KOHEM uMHOM rpex6M 
NOM PL 3aB6j{bI KOJIbA 3y6bI KOHU UMHBI rpexi 
ACC PL =NOM =NOM =NOM =GEN =NOM =NOM 
GEN PL 3aB60B KOJIbeB 3y06B KOHEM UHHOB rpex6B 
DAT PL 3aB6j,aM KOJIbAM 3y0amM KOHAM uMHAM rpexam 
LOC PL 3aB6jjax KOJIBAX 3y0ax KOHAX uMHax rpexax 
INS PL 3aB6QaMu KOJIbAMU 3y6amu KOHAMU uMHAMU rpexamu 

‘factory’ ‘stake’ ‘tooth’ ‘horse’ ‘rank’ ‘sin’ 


Soft stems, listed separately here, differ from hard stems only in orthographic 
details. In the nominative singular, a hard stem ends in a consonant letter; 
in soft stems, the final consonant letter is followed by «b», indicating that a 
mutable consonant is soft (palatalized). In other case forms, soft stems use the 
soft-vowel letter that corresponds to the hard-vowel letter used in hard stems, 
and it indicates that the consonant is palatalized. Thus the «a» letter marking 
the genitive singular of xon# indicates that the consonant is palatalized ([n)) 
and that the vowel is [4] under stress. The endings {-u} and {-i} behave in the 
same fashion, and differ in soft stems from hard stems only by choosing the 
appropriate vowel letter. 

The locative singular of soft-stem nouns is identical to that of hard-stem nouns, 
since in fact the final consonant of hard stems is palatalized before {-e}. The 
instrumental singular is always spelled «om» in hard stems. In soft stems, the 
ending, when it is stressed, is pronounced as [om] (with a preceding palatalized 
consonant) and can be spelled in explicit style as «ém», in neutral style as «em»; 
unstressed, it is «em». The genitive plural endings of hard and soft stems differ 
in a more substantive way. Hard stems take {-ov}, spelled «op», while soft stems 
take {-ej}, spelled «ei». 

Unpaired stems - that is, stems ending in the consonants |j] or [c ¢ $ Z §:] - 
present some complications. 
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Some nouns in Declension 4. end in [j] preceded by a vowel, or {-Vj-}, spelled 
as a vowel letter followed by «i: xii ‘pole’, my3éu ‘museum’, xpdii ‘region, edge’, 
eepou ‘hero’, noyeyu ‘kiss’. In other case-number forms, the ending itself begins 
with a vowel, and the stem-final [j] is spelled by a following soft-vowel letter; for 
example, in GEN SG kus, my3éa, Kpda, eepda, noyeya, the letter «a» spells the {-a} 
of the ending and the |j] of the stem. In the instrumental singular, the ending 
{-om} is spelled as it would be after soft stems: under stress, as «ém» (explicit 
style) or «em» (neutral style): cuém (kuem), comoebém (conoebem). Not under stress, 
the ending is spelled «em»: my3éem, cyendpuem. The genitive plural of nouns 
ending in stem-final [j] is like that of hard stems. The basic ending is {-ov}, 
spelled as «és» (explicit style, under stress) or otherwise as «es»: stressed xuée 
(neutral xuee), unstressed my3éee, xpdee, eepdee, noyesyee. Before the {-i} of the 
nominative plural, the [j] is not actually pronounced: NOM PL xuii is pronounced 
as [ki], not *[ktji], similarly y3éu [et], not *[ejt], eepdou, noyenyu. 

In stems that end in {-ij-}, the locative singular is spelled «uu» rather than 
«He»: NOM SG cyendpuii ‘script’, LOC SG cyendpuu. With other vowels preceding the 
stem-final [j], the ordinary locative singular spelling «e» is used: NOM SG eepou, 
LOC SG eepée. 

In some nouns there is an alternation of full-grade vocalism (NOM sG pyuéi 
‘brook’ and null-grade vocalism (GEN SG pyubsi) (§2.5.6). The genitive plural is 
{-ov}, with no vowel between the consonant and the [j]. The ending is spelled 
«eB» («ép», explicit under stress): conoesee ‘nightingales’ (conoesée), pyubee 
(pyuvée). 

Unpaired stems — those ending in unpaired obstruents [¢ $ z §:], written «4 Wu 
2K Lu» - use the vowel letters they normally use: «a», «y» and, in the nominative 
plural, «a». The nominative singular is spelled without «b». In this way the 
ending-less nominative singular of nouns of this declension - nandu ‘hangman’, 
gyu ‘shower’, Hook ‘knife’, roedpu ‘comrade’ - can be distinguished in spelling 
from the ending-less nominative singular of nouns of Declension 2,4. - giiu 
‘wildfowl’, ezywe ‘remote place’, pooks ‘rye’, eéiyb ‘thing’. In the instrumental 
singular «om» is used when the ending is stressed, nanaud.m, HoxKdM, nNNaWOM; 
the ending is spelled «em» when it is not stressed, naduem ‘crying’, ca6ord>Kem 
‘sabotage’, rywem ‘ink’, roedpuyem ‘comrade’. The locative singular is «e». The 
genitive plural is {-ej}, not {-ov}: nanauéu, roedpuwet, a result of the fact that 
{-ej} was brought into Declension.;,. by masculine nouns as they moved from 
the masculine i-stem declension into Declension-;,.. 

Stems in [c] behave much like those in [é § Z §:]. Endings that begin with {-a} 
or {-u} spell the ending with the hard-vowel letter. The instrumental singular is 
«om» if stressed, as in orydm, but «em» if unstressed: camo3ednyem ‘pretender’. 
The genitive plural is {-ov}, spelled «op» under stress (oryde), «ep» not under 
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Table 3.29 Stem types and endings, Declension —,. 


END STRESS | GEN SG_ DAT SG __INS SG GEN PL NOM PL 
STEM STRESS {-a} {-u} {-om} {-ov}~{-ej}  {-i} 

hard 3ae6g ‘factory’ | “a yy -OM -08 -bl 
e071 “OX? 

soft edsy 6b ‘dove’ | -A -10 eM -ell -u 
xOnb ‘horse’ -em (-ém) 

[ES Z§:] voedpuy ‘comrade’ | “a yy eM “ell -u 
nandu ‘hangman’ -omM (-6M) 

ij] my3éu ‘Museum’ -A -10 eM -e6 | -u 
Kut ‘pole’ -em (-Em)  -ee (-€a) 

[c] camo3edney ‘pretender’ -a -y eM -e6 | -bl 
oréy ‘father’ -om (-6m) — -o@ (-6e) 


x | y (z) = unstressed ending | stressed ending, neutral spelling (stressed ending, explicit 
spelling) 


stress (Hémyee —cpn pp» ‘Germans’. The nominative plural is spelled with «bp, 
oTypi ‘fathers’, not «Mm». 

The endings in the stem types of Declension—;,. are listed in Table 3.29, with 
stressed and unstressed variants where relevant. 

Declension_,,. prefers a specific combination of endings in the nominative 
and genitive plural, namely Nom pt {-i} and an overt genitive plural, {-ov} ~ 
f{-ej}.28 There are deviations from this basic preference for Declension <j... For 
the most part, the deviations involve recognizable groups of nouns and, often, 
changes in the morphophonology of the stem. The following special groups can 
be distinguished. 


Plural stem augment {-j-}: Thirty or so nouns use a stem augment in [j], an old 
collective suffix, throughout the plural. The nominative plural is {-a}, usually 
with the genitive plural {-ov} («doc ‘ear’, NOM PL Ko.1dcb#, GEN PL Ko10cbee); a 
half-dozen allow the null ending, which implies a full vowel before the augment 
[i]: géeepo ‘husband’s brother’, NOM PL geeepbs, GEN PL geeepéu. A small number 
has a plural stem augmented by {-ovj-}: NOM SG ctim ‘son’, NOM PL colHoGbd, GEN 
PL coinoeéti. Along with {-j-}, gpye ‘friend’ has an unusual consonant: NOM PL 


gpy3b4, GEN PL gpy3éii.?* 


23 Jakobson 1957[b]/1971[b], Graudina 1964[a], 1964[b], Mahota 1993, Brown and Hippisley 1994. 

24 This unusual grade, not recorded among the morphophonemic alternations (§2.5.2), goes back to 
the second palatalization of velars. It would have been justified specifically before Nom pu {-i}; 
the consonant was preserved as the noun adopted the {-j} augment for the stem throughout the 
plural. 
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Stressed Nom pL {-4}: A number of nouns have stressed {-d} in the nominative 
plural, which implies end stress throughout the plural (hence {sc : £p,}); the 
genitive plural is the usual: NOM sG 6épee ‘bank, shore’, NOM PL 6epeed, GEN 
Oepeede; NOM SG uncnéxtop ‘inspector’, NOM PL uxcnextopd, GEN uHcnextopde; NOM 
SG yulirenb ‘teacher’, NOM PL yuure4, GEN yuuTesél; NOM SG xpdu ‘edge’, NOM PL 
Kpasi, GEN PL xpaée. 

This pattern is avoided with nouns that have consistent end stress (excep- 
tion: pyxde ‘sleeve’, GEN SG = NOM PL pyxaed) and, among trisyllabic stems, with 
nouns whose ultimate syllable is stressed (NOM SG pexuccép ‘director’, NOM PL 
pexuccépol, not *pexuccepd). 

This ending has a complex history. It derives from the nominative dual of 
nouns that belonged to the mobile accentual paradigm, such as earlier NOM 
DU 6epeed ‘(two) shores’. It was extended first to nouns that come in groups 
or clusters, such as gomd ‘houses’, conocd ‘head of hair’ (opposed to edsocwi 
‘strands of hair’). Then it was applied to (often borrowed) names of occupations, 
npoqeccopd ‘professors’, kongyxvopd ‘conductors’, uucrpyxropd ‘instructors’, and 
to implements and professional accoutrements, xarepd ‘launches’, rpaxropd ‘trac- 
tors’, goeoeopd ‘agreements’, even coycd ‘sauces’, roprd ‘pastries’. Thus the pattern 
has been productive, inasmuch as it was used for new words. Yet at the same 
time, even during its heyday at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
ending acquired the connotation of trade jargon (“de métier”), while “les classes 
cultivées manifestent au contraire de la répugnance a employer ces formes.””° 

Consistent with this paradoxical productivity and censure, the sociolinguistic 
investigation from the 1960s (Krysin 1974) reports a mixed picture. The use of this 
ending increased with certain nouns (unxenép ‘engineer’, xdrep, tpdxtop) and 
decreased with others (xougyxtop, pegdxrop ‘editor’, cnécapb ‘carpenter’, TéKapb 
‘turner’. For a third group, usage peaked in the cohort born 1930-39 and then 
declined (6yxed.nrep ‘bookkeeper’, woqép ‘chauffeur’). Other words can be doc- 
umented to be losing {-4}, especially in neologisms: compare epd6v1 ~ archaic 
epood ‘graves’, KésibHepbi ‘waiters’ ~ archaic KesbuHepd, or gomd ‘houses, buildings’ 
but newer gergomd ~ gévgomoi ‘orphanages, children’s homes’. Thus this suffix, 
though it has been productive, has also been restricted by sociolinguistic factors. 
Its history is a cautionary tale against the presumption that change, once begun, 
will necessarily continue in a linear fashion. 


Ethnonyms: Nouns characterizing individuals by place of origin or membership 
in an ethnic group are commonly built on the suffix {-an-}, and the singular 
has an additional suffix {-in-}. The plural lacks the second morph and uses an 


25 Beaulieux 1914:212. Zalizniak 1977[b], noting doublets, argues that the {-4} pattern can be adopted 
as a marker of professional jargon, in contradistinction to general usage. See Shapiro 1985. 
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otherwise unique ending {-e} and the null ending in the genitive plural: Nom 
SG apmanin ‘Armenian’, NOM PL apmsine, GEN PL aps; NOM SG pocroeudnun ‘per- 
son from Rostov’, NOM PL pocroeudHe, GEN PL pocroeudn. (The nominative plural 
ending is historically *e, spelled as «e»; since it is not stressed, it is consistently 
pronounced as [t].) The pattern has been a productive way of deriving ethnonyms. 
Just over one hundred items are cited in Zalizniak 1977[a]. 

Parts of this pattern for ethnonyms can occur without others. [pasxganin 
‘citizen’ has Nom pL {-e}, GEN PL {0}, with a stress shift: epdxgane, epdoxgan. 
Three nouns have {-in-} in the singular but without {-an-}, and Nom pu {-i} and 
GEN PL {-0}: NOM SG 6o1edpun ‘Bulgarian’, NOM PL 6os1edpbl, GEN PL, 601edp; NOM 
SG ratdpun ‘Tatar’, NOM PL Ttardpbi, GEN PL tardp. One noun has variation: NOM 
SG Odpun ‘barin’, NOM PL 6dpe ~ Odpvi, GEN PL, 6dp. Tocnogun ‘gentleman’ loses 
{-in-} and uses stressed {-d-} along with genitive plural zero: NOM PL eocnogd, 
GEN PL eocndg. Xo3dun ‘master’ acquires an augment {-ev-} and uses NOM PL 
{-a} - unstressed - along with a zero in the genitive plural: NoM sc xo3sun, 
NOM PL xo3seea, GEN PL xo3ee. LLypun ‘brother-in-law’ loses the {-in-} suffix and 
acquires {-j-} as an augment, with {-ov} in the genitive plural: Nom sc wypun, 
NOM PL wypbs, GEN PL wypbée (recently NOM SG wypuH, NOM PL wypuHbl, GEN PL 
wypunoe). L[eiedu ‘Gypsy’ has the plural in {-e} and genitive plural (normally) in 
{-}, though it lacks the suffix {-in-}. 

Some ethnonyms that have neither singular {-in-} nor Nom pt {-e} have the 
{-)} as the preferred or unique GEN PL: NOM SG 6awktip ‘Bashkir’, NOM PL 6awxiipel, 
GEN PL 6awkiip; NOM SG epy3tin ‘Georgian’, NOM PL epy3liHbl, GEN PL epy3liH; NOM SG 
Jle3etn ‘Lezgian’, NOM PL 1e3eliHbl, GEN PL s1e3eliH; NOM SG pymbin ‘Rumanian’, NOM 
PL pyMbIHbI, GEN PL pymbIH; NOM SG TYpox ‘Turk’, NOM PL Ty¥pku, GEN PL Typox. For 
others there is variation between {-6} and {-ov} in the genitive plural: GEN PL, 
Oypsit ~ Oypsvoe ‘Buriats’, GEN PL kapén ~ kapénoe ‘Karelians’, GEN PL rypxmén ~ 
typkménoe ‘Turkmen’. Still exotic ethnonyms use {-ov} in the genitive plural: 
Oegytin (GEN PL 6egyiinoe) ‘Bedouins’, 6ep6ép (GEN PL 6ep6époe) ‘Berbers’, Oywmuén 
(GEN PL 6ywménoe) ‘Bushmen’, kambik (GEN PL kasmbixoe) ‘Kalmyks’, tagoxtix (GEN 
PL Tagxtxoe) “Tajiks’, TyHeyc (GEN PL TyHeycoe) “‘Tunguz’, y36ék (GEN PL y36éxoe) 
‘Uzbeks’, xopedt (GEN PL xopedtoe) ‘Croatians’. 

The usage in the genitive plural of ethnonyms was investigated in quantita- 
tive contexts by Vorontsova (1976). Her results, summarized for four ethnonyms 
in Table 3.30, were consistent with normative recommendations for usage. The 
highest percentage of {-)} was recorded for epy3vin (84%), with normative {-}. At 
the other extreme, a low percentage of {-0} was reported for wdéxneon (20%), for 
which {-ov} is normative. Intermediate usage was reported for rypxmén (50%), 
which allows variation, and for Oawxtip (67%), with normative {-@}. In recent 
usage on the web (four right-hand columns in Table 3.30 <20.XII.01>), the 
distribution of {-6} and {-ov} seems to have polarized. Context seems to play 
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Table 3.30 Genitive plural {-g} of ethnonyms 


normative Vorontsova 


usage (1976) quantifiers prepositions ecex genitive 
rpy3HH(0B) {-} 84 98 96 91 100 
Oawukup(oB) {-G} 67 100 97 97 90 
TypKMeH(os) {-4} ~ {-ov} 50 69 86 96 90 
MOHToJI(0B) {-ov} 20 5 4 6 6 


quantifiers = mxoczo, Toicsau 

prepositions = y, or 

genitive = ucropusa ~ npegku ~ 3a ucksrO“eHUeM 
all figures are percentages 


Table 3.31 Morphology of ethnonyms 


stem augment {-an-} singular augment {-in-} NOM PL GEN PL 


KaJly K4HUH J J {-e} {-H} 
OonrapuH = J {-e} {H} 
Oalukup * 7 {-i} {H} 

Oypat * . {-i} {4p 4{-0v} 
XOpBAaT "i ” aut {-ov} 


little role, except that quantifiers have kept rypxmén from fully generalizing 


{-ov}. 


The range of options for ethnonyms is summarized in Table 3.31. 


Young animals: The plural of names for the young of animals, with the suffix 
{-at-}, have a neuter-like combination of endings, namely Nom Pt {-a}, GEN PL {-H}: 
TenéHoK ‘calf’, NOM PL Tessiva, ACC=GEN PL Tesisiv; KoTéHOK ‘kitten’, NOM PL korsita, 
ACC=GEN PL xorsiv; peOéuox ‘boy’, NOM PL peOsira, ACC=GEN PL peOsir. This is 
because the plural suffix is historically a neuter; the nouns appear to belong 
to Declension_,,. only because that suffix has been paired with the suffix 
{-on<o>k-} in the singular; this suffix puts the noun in Declension.;,. in the 
singular. By virtue of having different suffixes in the singular and plural, these 
nouns switch declensional allegiance between singular and plural. 


Counted nouns: While it is usual for nouns of Declension.,,. to have an overt 
ending in the genitive plural, the archaic null ending is preserved in nouns 
belonging to certain lexical fields that are commonly used in quantitative con- 
structions: ethnonyms (as just illustrated), units of measurement (17% gecsTo 
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Kusloepam™ ‘ten kilograms’, 29% mHoeo Kusioepamu <04.XI.02>), commonly mea- 
sured items (e.g., vegetables), military roles (canép ‘sapper’, eycdp ‘Hussar’, gpaeyu 
‘dragoon’, xagév ‘cadet’, and paired items (cande ‘boot’. The null ending is not 
purely residual, to judge by the occasional use of GEN PL Kég ‘Keds’ (crpesionyrb 
Ob napy Keg y Gac Hesb34 su? ‘is it possible I might bum a pair of Keds from 
you?) alongside xégoe (ecu xoTb napy Kegoe He eblHecy, UCNOpUueHO HacTpoenue Ha 
eecb genb ‘if | don’t carry out at least one pair of Keds, my mood is shot for the 


whole day’.”° 


Stem alternation: Two nouns have an idiosyncratic alternation of hard singular 
stem and soft plural stem: NOM SG cocég ‘neighbor’, NOM PL cocégu, GEN PL cocégett 
and NOM SG uépr ‘devil’, NOM PL uéptu, GEN PL uepréui. 


3.6.5 Declension <1. 
Declension <j,; (Table 3.32) is almost exclusively neuter, except for derivatives of 
masculines (eopogtimxo ‘town’, Tonoptiye ‘ax’) and isolated masculines (notably, 
nogmactépbe ‘apprentice’, an animate noun that participates in the animate 
accusative). Declension—;,. differs from Declension.,;,. in the singular by having 
an overt ending in the nominative. When, rarely, this ending is stressed, both 
after hard and soft consonants, this ending is [6] (e.g., »*ué ‘dwelling’. In the 
plural, Declension<,. prefers a nominative in {-a} and genitive in {9}. 
Although the expected nominative singular is [6] under stress, three original 
event nouns have stressed [é] in the nominative singular (and in the instru- 
mental): surué ‘life’, LOC SG xuTul, INS SG xuTuém; also OvlTué ‘being’, nutué 
‘drinking’. Here [é] reflects the failure of *e > o in these historical Slavonicisms. 
Only three members of Declension_},. have stems ending in paired soft con- 
sonants: nove ‘field’, dpe ‘sea’, edpe ‘woe’, with overt genitive plural (no7éii). 
Productive are event nouns in {-C-ij-}, whose locative singular is spelled «uu» 
and whose genitive plural is {-ij-#}, spelled «ui», such as NOM SG 3gdnue, LOC SG 
3gdnuu, GEN PL 3gduuu. A similar suffix is used to form abstracts or collectives that 
are not deverbal, such as mHoeontogoe ‘populousness’, nogndéve ‘underground’, 
xonvé ‘lance’. With nouns of this shape, the genitive plural is usually {C-Vj-}. 
The sequence is spelled «ui» if it is unstressed (yiwémve ‘ravine’, GEN PL yiyé nuit), 
«el» if it is stressed (nurvé ‘drinking’, GEN PL nuréi). (GEN PL pyxeu, from pyxbé 
‘rifle’, is exceptional.) Although the null ending is the general rule for nouns 
of this declension, a dozen or so nouns of this shape use the genitive plural in 


26 Vorontsova 1976 suggests that different lexical fields have different directions of development, 
though the differences are not profound. Use of {-#} declined slightly for ethnonyms, but in- 
creased slightly for fruits and vegetables (anenoctin from 26% to 39% - with a peak of 42% in the 
next-to-youngest generation!) and paired items (noc6« from 25% to 45%). 
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Table 3.32 Declension ,. 


soft stem soft stem 

{-Cj-} {-ij-} hard stem hard stem hard stem hard stem 

{R sc * Rv. } {R sc: Ror} {Esc : Ror} {R sc: Ep.(Rxom) {Rs : Ep} {Esc : Ep. } 
NOM SG_ yLliés1be 344Hue JIM KPbIJIBLLO MéCTO CyLecTBO 
ACC SG =NOM =NOM =NOM =NOM =NOM =NOM 
GEN SG yLés1bsa 34HuA sya KpbIIbuya MécTa cylecTBa 
DAT SG yLé1b1O 3,410 JIMMY KPbIJIBLYy MécTy cylecTBy 
LOC SG yué1be 3)4Hun smmuyé KPbIJIBLE MécTe cylecTBé 
INS SG yé1beM 3,4HueM JIMLOM KPbIJIBLLOM MéCTOM CyLecTBOM 
NOM PL yuyésIbat 3aHuA sma Kpblipya MecTa cylecTBa 
ACC PL =NOM =NOM =NOM<eys ~ =NOM =NOM =NOMews ~ 

GEN <an> GEN cans 

GEN PL yuyénuit 34Hun JIM KPbIJIéLy MEéCT CyLUécTB 
DAT PL yésIbaM 3)4HUM sIMiljaM KPbIJIbBLAM MecTAM cylecTBaM 
LOC PL = yLé1baX 31dHU AX sIMiwyax KPbIJIbLAX MecTax cylecTBax 
INS PL yésbiMu 304HuaMUu = sJIMLaMu KpbIIbLAMU MecTaMU cyluecTBaMu 

‘gorge’ ‘building’ ‘face’ ‘porch’ ‘place’ ‘creature’ 


{-ov} instead: NOM SG ¥croe ‘estuary’, GEN PL ycroee. The frequent noun nidroe 
‘dress’ belongs here (GEN PL nidrbea), as does ocrpué ‘point’ (GEN PL ocrpuée). Some 
nouns have variation: NOM SG nogndse ‘cellar’, GEN PL nogndsibee ~ nogndmuit; 
NOM SG Gepxdeve “upper reaches’, GEN PL cepxdevee ~ eepxdeult. The overt geni- 
tive plural {-ov} occurs with nouns which use the collective {-j-} augment in 
the plural, such as nepo ‘feather’, NOM PL népos, GEN PL népvee, and also with 
d6.2aKo ‘cloud’ (NOM PL o61aKd, GEN PL o6.akde). The event nouns in {-C-ij-} have 
the locative spelled «un», while the deverbals and collectives in {-C-j-} should 
have the locative spelled «be». There was variation in the nineteenth century 
between «bu» and «bb». The alternate spelling is still reflected in the idiom e 
nosy3a6virbu “in half-forgetfulness’. 

Diminutives in {-c-} have the expected nominative plural in {-a} but show 
variation in the genitive plural between {-ov} and {-@} (if the ending is {-9}, the 
consonant cluster is broken up with the full vowel <e>). Ten older nouns use 
only {0}: NoM sc 6s1r0gye ‘saucer’, NOM PL O.110gya, GEN PL O1dgeu, also cépgye 
‘heart’, nonorénye ‘towel’, 3épxasiye ‘mirror’, mbiipye ‘soap’. And only {-9} (with 
full grade) is used for nouns with this suffix when the ending is stressed: NOM SG 
csl0eyo ‘word’ NOM PL c0eud, GEN PL croeéy. Some two dozen younger derivatives 
use both {-0} and {-ov}: Nom sc xonerrye ‘hoof’, NOM PL konvirya, GEN PL Konvirey ~ 
xonerryes. The {-ov} ending is regular in 60.1drye ‘swamp’, GEN PL 6o016Tye«e. 


Table 3.33 Declension yy. 
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soft stem soft stem {-Vj-} hard stem hard stem 
{R SG : Ry} {R SG : Ry} {Esc : Ry} {Esc (Racc): Ry} 
NOM SG HeénA JIMHUA *KeHA Ayuda 
ACC SG HeJés110 JIMHUIO *KeHY aAyury 
GEN SG HeésM JIMHUM XKCHEL Ayu 
DAT SG He/és1e JIMHUM *KeHEe Ayué 
LOC SG Hejéste JIMHUM *KeHEe Ayué 
INS SG Heésent sIMHUen *KeHOu Ayuon 
NOM PL HeésM JIMHUM KEHBI vAyum 
ACC PL =NOM =NOM =GEN =NOM 
GEN PL Heés1b JIMHUM EH avy 
DAT PL Heés11M JIMHUAM *KéHaM Ayuiam 
LOC PL HeésAX JIMHUAX *KEHAX aAyuax 
INS PL HeésAMU JIMHUAMU *éHAaMU aAyluiamu 
‘week’ ‘line’ ‘wife’ ‘soul’ 


The combination of Nom pti {-i} and GEN pL {-9}, characteristic of 
Declension_j,., is found with nouns ending in a velar: NOM SG eéxo ‘eyelid’, 
NOM PL eéxu, GEN PL @ék; NOM SG Os10Ko ‘apple’, NOM PL 670Ku, GEN PL #0710K; 
also NOM sG nszéuo ‘shoulder’, NOM PL niéuu, GEN PL nzéu. This combination of 
NOM PL {-i} and GEN PL {-} occurs as a rule with certain gradated forms: gomiwko 
‘house’, oxdwxo ‘window’, ap6y3uiwe ‘melon’ (§3.6.8). Isolated is NOM SG yxo ‘ear’, 
NOM PL yu, GEN PL ywéu (similarly, archaic dxo ‘eye’, duu, ouéit). 

In Declension—},. consistent root stress and consistent end stress are again 
statistically the most prominent, in part because suffixed derivatives fall into 
one or the other class: {Rsc : Ry} 2%irenvcreo ‘residence’, {Esc : Ep, } KosIgoecTed 
‘sorcery’. Some high-frequency nouns fall into the two complementary patterns 
which oppose singular and plural by stress: {Rsc : Fp,} NOM SG mécro ‘place’, 


2 


NOM PL mecrd and {Esc : Rp. } NOM SG stuyd ‘face’, NOM PL vuiya. 


3.6.6 Declension 1. 

Alone of the declensions, Declension_y. (Table 3.33) distinguishes the nomina- 
tive and accusative in the singular. This declension also merges the dative and 
the locative singular (but not the genitive singular). The accusative plural is 
merged with the nominative or genitive, by animacy, as in all paradigms. Again, 
hard and soft stems do not differ other than orthographically. With stems end- 
ing in {-Vj-}, the |j] is spelled by the following soft-vowel letter of the ending: 
sinus ‘line’, 3aréa ‘trouble’, xeda ‘needles’, wewys ‘fish scales’. The dative and 
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Table 3.33 (cont.) 


soft stem hard stem hard stem hard stem 


{Rk sc * Epx(Rxom) } {£ sc * Ep (Rnom)} {Esc (Race): Ep (Rxom)} {Esc : Ep} 


NOM SG TOA ry0a ropa TmIOoxBasla 
ACC SG TOs1t0 ry6y ropy TIOXBasly 
GEN SG wom ryOpi rope TIOXBaJIBI 
DAT SG Wome ry6é ropé TmIoxBasé 
LOC SG Wome ry6é ropé TmIoxBasé 
INS SG wonen ry6ou ropoit moxBason 
NOM PL wom ryObl roppbl TIOXBaJIBI 
ACC PL =NOM =NOM =NOM =NOM 
GEN PL nomén ry6 rop TIOXBas 
DAT PL ossiM ry04m ropamM TIOXBaJsI4M 
LOC PL Tossix ry0ax ropax TIOXBaJIAx 
INS PL HonimMu ry04mu ropamu TIOxBasIaMUu 
‘lot’ ‘lip’ ‘mountain’ ‘praise’ 


locative singular is «mu» for stems in {-ij-}: DAT=LOC sG ucrdpuu ‘history’ but 
DAT=LOC SG 3arée. Before endings in {-i}, the [j] is not pronounced. 

In the plural, the nominative is universally {-i}, and the genitive is pref- 
erentially {-}. For stems in {-Vj-}, the genitive plural is spelled with «i» 
(saréu, ucrdpui). The final paired consonant of soft-stem nouns normally remains 
palatalized, and is spelled «b»: negéna ‘week’, GEN PL negésb; 3aps ‘dawn’, GEN PL 
30pe. Nouns in {-Cj-} have a null ending with full grade inserted between the 


‘ 


consonant and |j]. That vowel is spelled «e» under stress (ceunéu ‘swine’, cravé 
‘articles’) and «mw». unstressed (GEN PL edcruu ‘guests’. 

The overt GEN PL {-ej} is possible with certain soft-stem nouns: gga ‘uncle’, 
GEN PL gsigeli; goa ‘portion’, GEN PL gonéu; cre3s ‘way’, GEN PL cre3éu. Some- 
times {-ej} occurs alongside {-9}: npocroind ‘sheet’, GEN PL npocTbinb ~ npocTolnéli; 
pacréps ‘absent-minded person’, GEN PL pacrépb ~ pacrépett; mexd ‘boundary’, 
GEN PL mexéli ~ méx. The overt ending is also possible with some soft-stem 
nouns ending in a cluster: no3gp4 ‘nostril’, no3sgpéi, though other nouns use {-0} 
and an inserted vowel: xdnsa ‘drop’, GEN PL Kdneb; névsa ‘loop’, GEN PL néveviv; 
3emsis ‘land’, GEN PL 3eménb. Nouns in {-Cn-} insert a vowel with {-9} ending and, 
contrary to the general principle of maintaining palatalization, usually harden 
the consonant: nécus ‘song’, GEN PL nécen; Odwnsa ‘tower’, 6dwen; cndnons1 ‘bed- 
room’, cnden. This hardening in turn has exceptions: gepéens ‘village’ GEN PL 
gepesénb; Odpoiuna ‘gentryman’s daughter’, 6dpoiwenb. 

Declension_y. has an interesting archaic stress paradigm, in which the stress 
retracted from the ending to the root in the accusative singular and nominative 
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Table 3.34 Declensions e114, ms, uic> 


IIIA, animate, 
TA Ta stem augment IIA Ills IIc 


{Rs : Rv} { Rsc!Lp1(Rwom)} { Rsc:£pi(Rwom)} {Esc : Ep, } {Rs : Ep, } {Esc : Ep} 


NOM SG__TeTpaj{b HOBOCTB Oub JIEOOOBb BpéMa T1yTb 
ACC SG =NOM = NOM = NOM = NOM = NOM = NOM 
GEN SG__ TeTpaqu HOBOCTH aouepu JIKOOBM BpéMeHu nyt 
DAT SG TeTpaqu HOBOCTH aouepu JIKOOBM BpéMeHu nyTH 
LOC SG_s TeTpagu HOBOCTH “ouepu JIKOOBM BpéMeHu nyTH 
INS SG TeTpa {bro HOBOCTBIO Ouepbro JIEOOOBbIO. ~=—- BPé MEHEM mlyTéM 
NOM PL_ TeTpaqu HOBOCTH aouepu JIKOOBM BpeMeHa nyTu 
ACC PL =NOM = NOM = GEN = NOM = NOM = NOM 
GEN PL__ TeTpayeli HOBOCTEM Houepén sIHOOBEéi BpeMéH nyTén 
DAT PL — TeTpayjiM HOBOCTAM youepim JIKOOBAM BpeMeHaM myTsiM 
LOC PL ~=— TeTpaysax HOBOCTAX Houepsax JIFOOBAX BpeMeHax nyTs#x 
INS PL TeTpagqamMu HOBOCTAMU oueppMui sH06BiMM =BpeMeHdamMu = HyTAMU 
‘notebook’ ‘news item’ ‘daughter’ ‘love’ ‘time’ ‘journey’ 


plural, or {fc (Racc): Ret}, eopd ‘mountain’. The pattern is unproductive, and 
it is moving in the direction of {£5 : Rp}, the pattern of %xend, xéno. Along 
the way, transitional stages have developed: stress can be regularized first in 
the accusative singular while the oblique plural remains stressed, as in {£sc¢ 
Ept(Rnom)}, NOM SG eyOd, ACC SG ey6y (earlier e¥6y), DAT PL ey6dm, or the oblique 
plural adopts root stress leaving the stress on the stem in the accusative singular, 
as in {£5¢(Racc) : Ror}, NOM SG gywd, ACC SG g¥wy, NOM PL gywu, DAT PL gywam 
(earlier gywdm). Different nouns have changed at different rates. Cygo6d ‘fate’ 
has almost completely gone over from {£s¢ : Fpr(Rnom)} to {Fsc : Ror}, except for 
the archaic genitive plural cygé6 (now cyge6) and the idiom Kaxtimu cygo6d.mu 
(otherwise INS PL cygo6amu). Cropond ‘side’ is normatively {£5c(Racc) : Eer(Rxom)}; 
but warnings in manuals suggest the future may see both the elimination of 
the accusative singular stem stress (ACC SG crdpouny > cropony) and end stress in 
the oblique plural (DAT PL cropondm > créponam). Pexd ‘river’ allows variation in 
both positions: ACC SG pexy ~ péky, DAT PL pexd.m ~ pékam. 


3.6.7 Declension <m- 

The three variants of Declension jy. are characterized by the syncretic ending 
{i} in genitive, dative, locative singular (see Table 3.34). Feminine 
Declension 1,5, relatively numerous, has Nom sc {-0}, INs sc {-ju}, Nom PL {-i}, 
and GEN PL {-ej}. 
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In Declension—y,. the consonant is an unpaired consonant (edwo) or paired 
soft; yépxoeb allows a hard stem in the oblique plural (yepxedm ~ yepxesm). A 
small number of nouns have null grade alternating with full grade: NoM SG edb 
‘louse’, GEN=DAT=LOC SG ewili, INS SG 60b10; yépKoes ‘church’, GEN=DAT=LOC SG 
yépKeu, INS SG yépKoeoro. The two feminine nouns referring to people express 
animacy in the plural, but not in the singular: NOM=ACC SG mdTb, ACC=GEN PL 
Matepéu; NOM=ACC SG goub, ACC=GEN PL gouepéu. These nouns also preserve an 
archaic alternation in the shape of the stem. 

Stress patterns in Declensiony,. are limited. Most usual are {Rs, : Rp, } and 
{Rsc : Fer(Rnom)}. A dozen or so nouns have the stress pattern {Rs¢ : Ep:(Rnom)}, 
with the proviso that, in the locative singular, stress shifts to the end to make 
LOC2: NOM SG cb, LOC1 dcu, Loc2 oc. Pattern {£s< : Ep.} is found with no6deo 
and some other nouns. //jro, the lone masculine member of Declension ec. , 
is genuine {£s, : Ep,}. Certain numerals have the singular form of this stress 
(nite, GEN=DAT=LOC SG nati), With no stress retraction in the instrumental (INs 
narod). The normative accentuation of epygo was originally {€s¢ : Epr(Rnom)} 
with retraction in the instrumental singular (GEN=DAT=LOC epygii, INS epygbto) 
and alternation in the plural (NOM PL epygu, DAT PL epygsim). The genitive and 
dative singular now show variation (epygi). In Declension 73. almost universal is 
{Rsc : Ep. } (ima ‘Name’, GEN=DAT=LOC SG timenu, NOM PL umend, DAT PL umendm). 
Only 3xémusa ‘banner’ differs, with stem stress in the singular (GEN=DAT=LOC 
SG 3Hdmenu) and pre-desinential stress in the plural (NOM PL 3HamMéHa, DAT PL 
3HAMEHAM). 

A handful of nouns of Declension jy, still preserve the older instrumental 
ending {-mi} (spelled «pmu»), though it is close to gone. According to normative 


, 


recommendations, the old ending is preferred with nowagomu ‘horses’, gouepomi 
‘daughters’, possible but not preferred with geepemi ‘doors’, archaic or limited 
to fixed phrases with eopcroemi ‘handfuls’, xneromi ‘containers’, (7éub) KocTomi 
‘lay down one’s bones’.”” The ending is still usual with gero.mi ‘children’, 10gemi 
‘people’ (though these nouns are not usually included in Declension <,.). 
There are ten neuter nouns in Declension <y3.: O6péua ‘burden’, epéma ‘time’, 
etima ‘udder’, 3ndma ‘banner’, ima ‘name’, nnémua ‘tribe’, nndma ‘flame’, céus 
‘seed’, crpéma ‘stirrup’, réusa ‘crown [of head]’. Declension <3. has a nomina- 
tive singular which is spelled «a» (pronounced [o]). The nominative (and ac- 
cusative) singular uses a diminished stem without the {-Vn-} of other cases. 
Declensionjj,5 uses an instrumental {-em}, nominative plural {-a}, and geni- 


tive {-0}: INS SG timenem, NOM PL umend, GEN PL umén. These are characteristics 


27 Usage on the web (<04.XI.02>) is consistent with the normative rules: nowage.mi 99%, gouepomii 
88%, geepomii 32%, 2opctomi 0.8%. 
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of fellow neuters of Declension_;,.. The final consonant of the stem expansion 
in {-Vn-} is palatalized in the singular {-Vn-} and unpalatalized in the plural 
{-Vn-}. Normally that vowel is unstressed; it becomes stressed only in the ending- 
less genitive plural, when the end of the stem is normally {-mon-}: uwéx. Two 
nouns take GEN PL {-man-}: cemsn, crpemsn. The archaic noun gurs ‘child, off 
spring’ belongs in Declension <y., by virtue of merging the three oblique cases 
(QUT ATU <cyn=pat=.oc> ); the instrumental is gursreu. The lone masculine nyrob ‘road’ 
follows Declension<1y,. except in the instrumental singular. 


3.6.8 Declension and gender of gradation 

As emerged from the earlier exposition, gender and declension class are largely 
stable and fixed. A given noun is assigned to one and only one declension class. 
With the exception of nouns referring to human beings, syntactic gender can 
be predicted from morphological gender. As a rule, Declension <j, is masculine, 
Declension—};. neuter, and Declension—y, and Declension 1. mostly feminine. 
In ordinary instances, diminutives are transparent; the derived noun is assigned 
to one of the three productive declensional patterns and maintains its ances- 
tral gender - the gender of the base noun. Thus the masculine suffix {-k-} and 
its expansions ({-ik-}, {-<ik-}, {-<k-}) take masculine nouns from Declension <,, 
or Declension.y. and assign them to Declension—,.; masculine gender is pre- 
served. The corresponding feminine versions of these suffixes assign nouns from 
Declension-y, and Declension —;j;,. to Declension-y., and the neuter versions 
assign nouns to Declension <j... 

The only problematic cases involve gradated derivatives. Pejorative diminu- 
tives of the type MSC gomiuwxo ‘house’ and NT oxdwko ‘window’ belong to 
Declension.,., though they have Nom pi {-i}, more like Declension.,,. than 
Declension 1, with the expected GEN PL ending {-0}: NOM PL gomiwwku, oKOwkKu, 
GEN PL gomiiwex, oxdwex. Phonetically, the final vowel of [damiska] could eas- 
ily be construed as the nominative singular of Declension_y,. And in fact, in 
less-than-standard register these nouns can take the singular oblique cases from 
Declension <7 (GEN SG gomiiuKu, DAT SG=LOC SG gomiwke, INS SG gomiwxoi). The 
accusative is still gomiwxy, not gomiwwko. 

Another problematic declension is diminutives in {-in-a)} from masculines 
(goxguina < goxgb ‘rain’, xonogtina < xdnog ‘cold’, gomina < gdm ‘building’, 
which decline like members of Declension-y.: NOM SG gomiina, ACC SG gomiiny, 
GEN SG gOMIiHbl, DAT SG=LOC SG gomuHe, INS SG goMUHOU, NOM PL goMUuHbl, GEN 
PL gomun. The syntactic gender for these nouns, however, vacillates between 
feminine, appropriate for Declension-y., and masculine, which is the ances- 
tral gender. Both agreement variants are said to be stylistically neutral, hence 
both gra gomina, which would be like a true feminine (though it contradicts 
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the ancestral gender), and 3ror gomiuna, which would be like a masculine mem- 
ber of Declension-y. (though masculines in Declension., are otherwise only 
animate). In the accusative, the feminine pattern prevails ([14]): 


[14] 3aronro sty Fomuny (“sToT ZomuHy) 3a 150 THIcauU GakcoB uM BO3bMy B MocKBe 
XOpPOLLy!O KBapTupy. 
Ill get rid of this house for 150 thousand bucks and get a good apartment in 
Moscow. 


A third set of problems arises with the suffix {-ig:-}. The feminine augmenta- 
tive assigns nouns to Declension -7., as in epa3tiwa < ep#3b ‘dirt’, 6d6uua < 6d6a 
‘old woman’. With neuter nouns, the derivative behaves like a standard member 
of Declension-,.: cesiie < cend ‘village’. What appears to be the same suf- 
fix can be applied to masculine nouns and yield neuter derivatives which have 
a metonymic meaning: rondp ‘ax’ > Tonopiiiye ‘ax handle’; xocrép ‘bonfire’ > 
Koctpuiye ‘site of bonfire’. This suffix also forms derivatives of verbal roots - 
yoé«cuiye ‘refuge’, xusuie ‘dwelling’. These derivatives are unproblematic neuter 
nouns with the endings characteristic of Declension <j,.: NOM PL {-a} - ce.ntiwa, 
Koctpliya, yO@oxuya - and GEN PL {-0} - cestiiy, kocrptiiy, yOexury. 

This suffix, applied to masculine (Declension <j...) nouns in the strictly aug- 
mentative sense, yields derivatives whose nominative singular would put them 
in Declension 7. : gim > gomiwe ‘big house’, rondp > tonopiiye ‘big ax’, edpog > 
eopoguye ‘big city’, am6dp > amOdpuwe ‘big barn’. In the plural, these deriva- 
tives use GEN PL {-@}, while the nominative plural varies between {-a} (from 
Declensionj,.) and {-i} (from Declension.;,,): gomiie, NOM PL gomiiya ~ 
gomuiyu, GEN PL gomuiy; Tonoptiiye, NOM PL Tonopiiiya ~ TOnoptiyu, GEN PL Tonopuw; 
eopogtiiye, NOM PL eopogtiia ~ eopogtiu, GEN PL eopogtiw. A minority of these 
nouns take {-i} exclusively: 6viiwe ‘forehead’, NOM PL 6viiu, GEN PL 200i; 
canoxtiye ‘boot’, NOM PL canooxtiiyu, GEN PL canootiy. This is usual for animates: 
gpyxtiwe ‘friend’, NOM PL gpy:ktiiyu, GEN PL gpyxktiiy; napniiye ‘fellow’, NOM PL 
napniiiu, GEN PL napuitiiy; eonutiye ‘wolf’, NOM PL eo.suliiyu, GEN PL Bout. 

The patterns of nominative plurals can be summarized in tabular form 
(Table 3.35). 

Animate augmentatives like eosuiime can adopt the morphology of 
Declension 7, in the less-than-standard register. Use of the genitive {-i}, dative 
and locative {-e}, and instrumental {-oj} (orthographic «-et») is substandard, 
but use of the accusative in {-u} is only less literary: raxdeo conutiiy (ToseKo 
UTO BUgeIIA 3GOPOGeHHOEO Takoco Bostuulyy “I just saw such a healthy wolf’), which 
is analogous to moee6 gasigro. 

In general, these derived forms are subject to two pressures. On the one hand, 
they should inherit the gender of the ancestral noun. On the other, the suffixes 
push the derivatives towards specific declension classes. From this tension results 
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Table 3.35 Nominative plural of {-i§:-e} 


gender semantic type NOM PL 
MSC ANIMATE > MSC Oorutie augmentative {-i} 
MSC INANIMATE > MSC 20%1ye augmentative {-i} 
MSC INANIMATE > MSC eopogiiwe augmentative {-i} ~ {-a} 
MSC > NT Tonopitiwe metonymic {-a} 
NT > NT oxntiye augmentative {-a} 

— > NT yOeoxtie abstract deverbal {-a} 


an unstable declension affiliation. It is interesting that the accusative singular 
in {-u} stands out; it is the most characteristic feature of feminine nouns of 
Declension <7, . 


3.6.9 Accentual paradigms 
Nouns have six patterns of accentuation, which are available to all declen- 
sions, but are attested with different numbers of nouns in different declensions 
(Table 3.36). 

If the stress patterns and declension classes are arranged in a particular order, 
some generalizations about stress paradigms and declension classes emerge.”® 

Those patterns in Table 3.36 in which stress falls consistently in the same 
place in both singular and plural, either root {Rs_ : Rp,} or ending {£5, : Ep}, 
are evidently the most frequent patterns, and occur with the largest number 
of declension classes. Restricted are patterns in which there is a shift within 
one number, such as a shift between the nominative plural and the oblique 
plural, {Rsc : Fpx(Rnom)} and {Ese : Epr(Rnom)}. (The pattern in which there is 
alternation within the singular is the most archaic and restricted pattern of 
all.) Intermediate are alternations between the whole singular paradigm and 
the whole plural paradigm, the pattern {Rs : Zp} and its converse {fc : Ror}. 

If Table 3.36 is viewed from the perspective of the declension classes, we ob- 
serve that Declension.y,., at one end, basically holds stress on the root; it al- 
lows only limited end stress, when stress shifts to the end in the oblique plural 
({Rsc: Epr(Rnom)}). At the opposite end of the spectrum, Declension.,,, has shift- 
ing stress only when stress is basically on the end in the singular (archaic {£5 
(Racc): Fer(Rnom)} Or newer {£sc: Epr(Rnom)}). Declension <1. is the most tolerant of 
end stress and of variable stress. Declension—,,. and Declension ;,. are interme- 
diate, with Declension-,,. more similar to Declension jy,. and Declension —},, 
more similar to Declension—-y,. . 


28 Following Brown et al. 1996. 
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Table 3.36 Accentual preferences of nominal declensions 


Declension.y,, Declension.,, Declension.,. Declension 7, 


{Rsc : Ror} Jv Vv J J 
{Rsc ? En(Rxom)} Vv as - . 
{Rsc : Ev } i + + * 
{Esc : En} / J J v 
{Esq Rei} as 7 + + 
{Esc : Ep.(Rnom) } ‘ ‘i * ae 


J = frequent 


+ = viable but somewhat restricted 
* 


= very restricted, (almost) non-extant 

The particular hierarchy of declensions seen in Table 3.36 - whether acciden- 
tally or not - matches another hierarchy, the preference for null ending in the 
genitive plural. Declension <j. allows an overt genitive plural only in the rarest 
of circumstances, Declension <j, a bit more frequently (an overt ending is a reg- 
ular option for the class of derivatives in {-c-}); Declension.,. strongly prefers 
an overt ending, but allows {-@} in certain lexical fields. Declension <4. always 
has an overt ending. 


3.7 Complications in declension 


3.7.1 Indeclinable common nouns 
Some nouns, especially foreign borrowings, do not inflect; they have one form 
regardless of the case-number in which the noun is used.?° (Native nouns that 
are in effect quotes are not declined: wd ‘name of the letter «uu»’, «i ‘self, ego’, 
He-rpo6Hb-mens ‘Name of a flower’.) Whether a borrowing can be declined and 
what gender it has depends on how well it matches existing Russian patterns. 
If a noun ends in a consonant, it is declined as a masculine noun of 
Declension—,.. Declined are then: 60mdng ‘beau-monde’, peiixcrde ‘Reichstag’, 
@ade ‘flag’, anenoqdd6 ‘Anglophobe’, macwrd6 ‘extent’ (< German Mafstab), 
gouxuxot ‘Don Quixote’, eorrentor ‘Hottentot’, xypdpr ‘Kurort’, nandw ‘panache’. 
However, -miicc ‘miss’ and magdm ‘madam’ are not declined because there is a 
mismatch between the feminine referential gender and the phonological shape, 
which looks like Declension _;,. . If a borrowing fits the pattern of Declension—y. , 
it will be declined as a feminine member of Declension-y.: cupéna ‘siren’, 
Mopéxa ‘Moraine’, 1émma ‘lemma’, dma ‘llama’, guréwma ‘dilemma’, crioapgécca 


29 Muchnik 1963, Kaliniewicz 1978:43-52, Wojtowicz 1984:84-93. 
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‘stewardess’, a6cylicca ‘abscissa’, ndy3a ‘pause’, megy3a ‘jellyfish’. Common are 
nouns with the shape {-Vj-a}: Béwepusa ‘Hungary’, [dm6usa ‘Gambia’, Anduus 
‘Japan’. Nouns ending in {-a} preceded by a vowel do not decline: 60d ‘boa’, 
xéuya ‘Quechua’, naryd ‘patois’. Nouns ending in stressed {-4} do not decline: 
uyed ‘Nougat’, anrpawd ‘entrechat’. 

Nouns ending in {-o} match the shape of neuters in Declension <},. but do 
not decline: pdguo ‘radio’, xpégo ‘creed’, mu6tgo ‘libido’, gundmo ‘dynamo’. The 
familiar words nave ‘coat’ and mverpé ‘underground’ are not declined in stan- 
dard Russian (Masxoeckuili ebuuen Ha cyeHy 6 naseto u wasne ‘Mayakovsky came 
out onto the stage in a coat and hat’, but are occasionally declined in the infor- 
mal register; thus, 6 nate appeared 150 xx out of 13,350 xx, or just 1 percent, 
on the web <20.X.02>. 

Borrowings ending in other vowels violate Russian mores and are not de- 
clined: eticku ‘whiskey’, pdasu ‘rally’, raxci ‘taxi’, tieny ‘igloo’, 6uxy “bijoux’, 
pougo ‘rondo’, q@udcxo ‘fiasco’, nu6pérro ‘libretto’, ment ‘Menu’, untepeod ‘in- 
terview’, 6uxuinu ‘bikini’, gesandeapu ‘Devanagari’, kaqbé ‘café’, woccé ‘highway’, 
aKcno3é ‘exposé’. 

The gender of an indeclinable foreign noun is determined first by animacy:°° 
if a noun refers to animate sexed beings, its syntactic gender is its referential 
gender, either masculine ([15]) or feminine ([16]): 


[15] LUumman3e cOexas eysc scx U3 300TapKa, UTOOLI BHIMMTb MBA. 
The chimpanzee fled the zoo in order to drink some beer. 

[16] «3Haku», KOTOPbIMH MOJIb30BaIACb ppm sc> WIMMMAaH3e YOO uepe3 22 Mecala Mocse 
Havasla oO6yueHuA 
“Signs” that the chimpanzee Washoe used 22 months after beginning training 


Similar to wumnan3é are gineo ‘dingo’, kénnu ‘collie’, astenaxd ‘alpaca’. For some 
nouns the syntactic gender is the referential gender of typical usage: rdpu ‘Tory’, 
avrawé ‘attaché’, duy ‘emu’, exy ‘gnu’, epu3zu ‘grizzly’, nénu ‘pony’ are masculine, 
while @pdy ‘Frau’, méyyo-conpduo ‘mezzo-soprano’, égu ‘lady’ are feminine. 
Indeclinable nouns that do not refer to animate beings are generally neuter. 
All the indeclinable words ending in unusual vowels fit here (ra6y ‘taboo’, etc.). 
There are few exceptions to this rule. Two common nouns, xdqe ‘coffee’ and 
euicku ‘whiskey’, are exclusively masculine in contemporary Russian (Ige xynurb 
XopowUtiemsc acc sc» KOGe 6 3epnax? ‘Where can one buy good coffee in beans?’). 
For some nouns, especially proper nouns, the gender in Russian is the gender 
of the Russian word that names the category to which the entity belongs. By 
this logic 6enednu and 3y.y are masculine, each being a 236i ‘language’; miuinu 


30 Corbett 1982. 
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‘miniskirt’, as a kind of 106xa ‘skirt’, is feminine. Téxuo and T6tinucu are mascu- 


line like edpog ‘city’. Konopdgo can be feminine, if it is the pexd ‘river’ ([17]), or 
masculine, if it is the wrdr ‘state’ ([18]): 


[17] Tog Hum TaHystca KaHbouH, 10 KOTOpPOMY TeKJIacrem sc> Kosopayo. 
Underneath stretched the Grand Canyon, along which flowed the Colorado. 

[18] Bro Bpema, korgja Konopajo B OAH JeHb UMEII eysc sc TPeX TyGepHaTopos. 
There was a time when Colorado had three governors in one day. 


Gender can be attributed to foreign phrases by the same technique, as in [19]: 


[19] Alaska Airlines oObaBeHAa <rem sc> JLy4el aBMaKOMMAaHHeli <\rem sc> MO KaYeCTBY 
VWntepuert-o0cs1y KNBaHHA. 
Alaska Airlines has been declared the best airline with respect to the quality of its 
Internet service. 


By definition, indeclinable nouns do not themselves show any distinctions 
of number. But adjectives and verbs agree with the singular or plural sense of 
these nouns in context: compare singular 6 ceoem Hemognom nasevo ‘in his out- 
offashion coat’ but plural crapywkxu Hocusu uctpenanHble cTapOMOGgHble NAITO 
‘the old ladies wore worn-out old-fashioned coats’. 


3.7.2 Acronyms 
Acronyms that remain unassimilated are pronounced as a series of names 
of letters: DBM [e.v°e.em°]. Unassimilated acronyms do not decline, but they 
have gender (that of the head noun) and number (as appropriate in context). 
Thus, feminine is used for the constituents of gee ery. IBM ‘two computers’, x 
YCHTPAJIbHOU <¢em par sc> IBM ‘to the central computer’ because feminine is the 
gender of the noun of a7exrponnas eoiuucnuTenbHaa Mawuua ‘electronic calcu- 
lating machine’. EDC is neuter, as in uwro6e1 EIC npoeoguno yy sc» COUUGSIbHYtO 
nonutuxy ‘in order that the EEC might implement its social program’, be- 
cause Eeponeticxoe Dkonomuueckoe Coo6wecreo ‘European Economic Community’ 
is neuter. COB, for Coro3 Ikonomuueckot B3aumunonomoiyu ‘Society for Mutual 
Economic Assistance’, is masculine. Plural number is marked by agreement, 
aS NOABUAUCbep,> GOCTATOUHO HAGEXHbIe <p>, MOLJHbIe pps U Hegopoeue <p> IBM 
‘there appeared sufficiently reliable, powerful, and inexpensive computers’. 
Some acronyms have been assimilated into common parlance, and are pro- 
nounced not as a series of names of letters but as a phonological word; for ex- 
ample, TACC is pronounced [t®°as], not [t°e.a.es°.es°]. The noun is then assigned to 
a declension class according to its phonological shape and declined. Thus MHZ, 
for Munucrepcreo Huoctpanneix Jen “The Ministry of Foreign Affairs’, declines 
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(e crenax MH Jlaccun scs “within the confines of MID’) and conditions mascu- 
line agreement (uTambaHCKUI eysc sc» MUA 3an6u usc sc» ‘the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has announced’. 


3.7.3 Compounds 

Compounds are of two types.*! If the second noun is semantically dominant 
and the first is a specifier, the second noun declines and determines agreement, 
while the first noun is inert, and does not decline. A nndw-nandrxa is above all 
a nandvKa\yy>, Which is further characterized as a nidiy <\ysc>- 


[20] VWeax TpocbuMosuy Talus MeHs Ha OOJbINON cppm sos NJIAI-NAJIATKE <\ rem sc> UCPe3 
30Hy o6cTpesia. 


Ivan Trofimovich dragged me through the line of fire on a big poncho-tent. 


Alternatively, the first noun may define the type, and the second noun the speci- 
fier. In wxdna-unrepudt the more general category is wk6s1d <\rzm> ‘School’, which 
is specified as an unrepndt msc> “boarding school’. In this case, both nouns de- 
cline and the first noun determines the gender of adjectives (mock06cKol cypm sc>)s 
relative pronouns (koTdpascrpm sc>), and anaphoric pronouns (eé<rgm sc>): 


[21] YueHUKM MOCKOBCKOM cpgm scp WKOJIbI<\ gem censc>"UHTePHATA <\sc cen sc>N2 18, 
KOTOPAd rem sc> OblIa OCHOBAHA YeTBEPTH BeKa Ha3a/l 10 MHUWMATMBe BbIaOLWUXcAa 
HallUX YYeHBIX, OTMCUAIIM CC cpp sc> FOOUTIEM. 

The students of Moscow Boarding School 18, which was founded a quarter of a 
century ago on the initiative of our leading scholars, celebrated its anniversary. 


For any compound usage is largely fixed, with only occasional variation: eaedn- 
ebicraexa is feminine if it is more an exhibition than a vehicle, as in eaeon- 
BbICTAGKA NOJIb30GAACbeyzm sc> OOFIbWUUM ycnexom ‘the railroad-car-exhibition en- 
joyed great success’, but masculine if it is more a vehicle than an exhibition, 
as iN Ga2OH-6bICTABKA CTOASlemsc sc> HA 3anacnom nyvu ‘the exhibition railroad-car 


was on a siding’.*” 


3.7.4 Appositives 

It is common to combine in APPOSITION a common noun and a proper noun, 
where the common noun names the category to which the proper noun belongs. 
Two cases can be distinguished: (a) a personal name with title or occupation; 
and (b) a geographical name or a title of an artistic work used with a noun 
stating to what category it belongs. 


31 Raecke 1972. 32 Cited by Crockett 1976. 
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When names and titles or occupations are combined, both parts decline: c 
eenepasiom Baacoesim ‘with General Vlasov’, c epauom Bepou Aqbanacbeenou ‘with 
Doctor Vera Afanasevna’. 

With geographical and genre names used in apposition, the syntactic gender 
is that of the common noun used to categorize the proper noun: 


[22] Topofie\msc sc> Mocksa<\rem sc> MpeoOpa3vJicd <usc sc>- 
The city of Moscow has been transformed. 

[23] 2K ypHast<\msc sc» «“FOHOCTD» <\rem sc> TOABMJICA usc sc>- 
The journal «Youth» appeared. 

[24] Osepocnr sc> Balkan msc sc> FAYOOKO er sc>- 
Lake Baikal is deep. 


In such combinations, the category noun always declines (edpog ‘city’, xypndn 
‘magazine, journal’, d3epo ‘lake’, pomdx ‘novel’). Whether the proper noun also 
declines depends on the category and how familiar the proper noun is. With 
edpog, proper nouns typically decline, gercreo @ eopoge Bopouexe ‘childhood in 
the city of Voronezh’, except exotic ones, @ ucnancKkom eopoge Ta6bepuac ‘in the 
Spanish city of Tabernas’. With the category ced ‘settlement’, place names that 
are presumed familiar can decline, as in 6 cene Kotoee, ege «a 2xun Toega ‘in the 
village of Kotovo, where I lived at that time’, but place names do not decline if 
the place is defined in bureaucratic style: Cgaerca 6 apengy cbpyktoeblli cag 6 cene 
Xusxoeo ‘An orchard is to be leased in the village [that is called] Khilkovo’. In 
unconventional combinations proper names do not decline: 6 pabouem nocesKke 
Hoeocuneena3oeckuu ‘the workers’ settlement of Novosineglazovsky’, oxxynayus 
cexropa Ia3a ‘the occupation of the Gaza Strip’, na ecemupHo u36ectHOM Kypopte 
Hnanema @ Puo-ge--Kanetipo ‘at the world-famous resort of Ipanema in Rio de 
Janeiro’. Only the most familiar rivers decline, cocrosnue pexu Boneu ‘the state 
of the River Volga’, wepe3 Mocxey-pexy ‘across the Moscow River’ but 6epee pexu 
Hopgan ‘the shore of the River Jordan’. Variable is: 3apaxena poi6a u @ cubupcKou 
pexe O6u ‘Fish has been contaminated also in the Siberian river, the Ob’ but 
cysleqpugbl Megu 6 Oacceline pexu OOv ‘copper sulfides in the drainage of the river 
Ob’. Names of lakes do not decline in apposition: y 6epeeoe o3epa NH iemens ‘on 
the shores of Lake Ilmen’, weponpustusa no oxpane o3epa batixan ‘measures for 
the preservation of Lake Baikal’. 

If the proper noun is marked or understood as a quoted phrase, it does not de- 
cline. Hence titles of artistic works used in apposition do not decline: 6 zerHem 
HOMepe xypHasa «Dopux aqdqepc» ‘in the summer issue of the journal Foreign 
Affairs, Bo otrom xKa6uneve Jfoctoeeckuii pabotan Hag pomaHom «bparosa 
Kapama3oevl» ‘It was in this study that Dostoevsky worked on the novel The 
Brothers Karamazov’. 
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If these proper names are used by themselves, not in apposition, they do 
decline, and animate names of books are treated as animate: 4, Hanpumep, ne 
eugen Batixana, pa3nuea Obou 6 ee ycroe ‘I, for one, have not seen Baikal, the bay 
of the Ob at its mouth’; Hauar pabora nag «Botinoti ys sc> U MUPOM ens sc> » ‘Work 
was begun on War and Peace’; HeckosKko pa3 on gare yutupyet « bpaveee <acc=cun> 
Kapama3oeo1x» u «Mguota» eaccecen> Lfoctoeeckoeo ‘Several times he even cites 
The Brothers Karamazov and The Idiot of Dostoevsky’. 


3.7.5 Names 

With names of people, the gender is determined by reference. A name has fem- 
inine syntactic gender if it is used in reference to a woman, masculine if used 
in reference to a man. Whether a name is declined depends largely on how well 
its phonological shape matches the declension appropriate to the referential 
gender and how familiar the name is. 


Native names: Most native Russian surnames have an adjectival suffix, and 
distinguish masculine and feminine forms in the singular, and decline. Such 
are: suffixed names in {-ov}: Msc bopticoe, FEM Bopticoea; suffixed names in 
{-in}: Msc IT¥wxun, FEM [Tywxuna; suffixed names in {-sk-}: Msc [erpdeckuli, FEM 
Terpéeckaa, MSC Kpynckuii, FEM Kp¥ncxas. Names formed with the suffixes {-ov} 
and {-in} have a declension mixed between adjectives and nouns. Those in {-sk-} 
have a fully adjectival declension. Other names have a pure nominal declension: 
NOM SG Mangesbwtdm, INS SG Mangenbwtdmom, GEN PL Mangesbwtdmoe, INS PL 
Mangestwwtdmamu. Surnames that are frozen genitive case forms do not decline: 
Tepnenx, *AKuedeo. 


Borrowed adjectival names: Names borrowed from other Slavic languages (Pol- 
ish and Czech) that have an adjectival declension in the source language are 
treated like Russian adjectival names and decline, including in the feminine: 


[25] Tak Ha3Ban Muukesn4u that is how Mickiewicz dubbed Maria 
Mapuro LIumanoscxyto; Szymanowska; the life of Szymanowska; 
6uorpadusa LIumManoscxoi;c with Szymanowska 
U1umanoscKxon 

[26] Maru 33-neTHelt OpepT u a match of the 33-year-old Evert and the 
31-neTHeli HaspaTusiopol 31-year-old Navratilova 


These names decline regardless of how the nominative is spelled, whether ac- 
cording to the Russian fashion (usual for the masculine, /Tanuyxuu ‘Lapicki’, pos- 
sible for the feminine, Kamuncxas ‘Kaminska’ or the source language (possible 
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Bottnuyxu ‘Wojnicki’, usual BowuwuncKka ‘Wyszytska’).?? Note also NOM sG Heeg.i, 
GEN SG Heeg.oeo, from Czech Nejedly, Nejedlého. 


Foreign names ending in {-V}: Names of foreign origin that end in vowels other 
than {-a} do not decline, whether in reference to males or females: 


[27] tmpekpacHble pHcyHkKu ucmaHcKoro the wonderful sketches of the Spanish 
Xyox%xKHUKa CanbBayopa Janu artist Salvador Dali 
[28] yOulicrso [Kona Kennequ the murder of John Kennedy 


[29] cdusbm c yuactuem bpugxut bapfo a film starring Brigitte Bardot 
[30] c xnBont Ungupon Tanqu with the living Indira Gandhi 


The prohibition covers surnames ending in {-ko} and {-(en)ko}. Names of this 
type, though historically suffixed and historically of Slavic origin, generally do 
not decline in literary Russian, whether in reference to men ([31-33]) or women 


([34]): 

[31] KonoHusa A. C. MaxapeHko the colony of A. S. Makarenko 

[32] mucbMo Xo/{3bKO the letter of Chodzko 

[33] aaa Tpomprko for Gromyko 

[34] ocrmxKeHMe, ycTaHoBsIeHHoe roy the triumph, accomplished a year ago by 
Ha3aq JIlapucoli CaByeHKo u Larisa Savchenko and Svetlana 
CxBetsaaHol TapxomeHko Parkhomenko 


Still, informally these names can decline ([35-36]), especially in the plural ([37- 


38)): 

35] Y HayMenku nosMHHUK Naumenko has the original in her file. 
JIeXKUT. 

36] pa3Boq c Unnetixon divorce from Shileiko 

37| Ilo qBopy 6eranu u Apyrne Around the yard ran other little 
MasieHbKMe KyyepeHku. Kucherenkos. 

38] BO WHOM jomMe c TopeHkamu in the same house with the Gorenkos 


First names that end in {-o} decline according to Declension..,., if the final 
vowel is stressed, as in [Merpd, Herpd, Herpy, Herpdm, etc., though there is a 
tendency toward non-declension. In nouns like Jfanino, Muxdino, the unstressed 
final vowel is pronounced as [a], the same as an unstressed {-a} in Declension <p... 
In standard Russian, these nouns decline according to Declension <1. ([39]): 


[39] Muxaliny He yBugen; oT [he] didn’t see Mikhailo; from Mikhailo; to 
Muxaisupr; kK Muxaiise; c Mikhailo; with Mikhailo 
Muxaiison 


33 Kalakutskaia 1970. 
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Foreign names ending in {-C}: Names that end in consonants fit the expected 
shape of Declension.j,., which contains only masculine nouns. In reference 
to males (or mixed groups), such names, including foreign names, generally 


decline. 

[40] o mpue3qe Xemunryoa about the arrival of Hemingway 

[41] moprpets bronros11 portraits of Bunuel 

[42] cTapoe BprIpaxeHue reHepasa an old expression of General De Gaulle 
ne Tonnsa 

[43] paBHo kak u c Konjomn30% similarly with Condaleezza Rice 
Paiic u c bytamu and the Bushes 


Included are stems which end in a palatalized consonant (ge Tonsv) or {jl 
(Xemuneyou). AN exception is monosyllabic Korean names such as [ax, Kum, not 
declined by a majority of speakers a quarter of a century ago.*4 

Names that end in a consonant do not have a feminine nominative singular 
form and cannot decline when used in reference to females: 


[44] peup M. Tstuep the speech of M. Thatcher 

[45] cmeptp 2Kopx Cany the death of George Sand 

[46] roq Ha3aq 3a MecTa B uname a year ago places in the finals were 
OoposMch, Kak Hi celiuac, contested, as now, by Navratilova with Chris 
Hagppatusosa c Kpuc Osept,a_ Evert, and Graf with Pam Shriver. 
Tpad - c Iam LI paiipep. 


In reference to men, these names decline: »«ena eocnoguna Tatuepa ‘Mr. Thatcher’s 
wife’. 

The prohibition against declining women’s surnames ending in a consonant 
holds also for names that have long been used in a Russian-language context. 
There is no distinct nominative singular feminine form for [un36ype or Duenep, 
and these names do not decline in reference to women: 


[47] kHura Esrenuu [Cnn36ypr the book of Evgeniia Ginzburg Into the 
«KpytToi MapuipyT». Whirlwind 
[48] B Opeccy k Bepe DurHep to Odessa to Vera Figner 


There is no feminine form, and hence no declension, of names made with the et- 
ymologically Slavic suffixes {-i¢} or {-uk} used in reference to women: Exarepuna 
Huxonaeena Xapxeeuu, 0 30e Huxonaeenou Tanuu, k Cone Tanuy. 


Foreign names ending in {-a}: Names ending in {-a} are complicated. Some 
native roots and assimilated non-native roots are used as names, and they decline 
in reference to males: noprper nu 6onee Hu menee Kak Camoeo Azogbl - esacHoeo 


34 Kim 1970. 
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naslaua Hawel crpanbi ‘a portrait of no one less than Iagoda himself - the main 
hangman of our country’. 

Names ending in {-a} borrowed from other Slavic languages and assimilated 
names in {-a} decline in reference to men: 


49] cbuspM Baitypr a film of Wajda 

50] 3a Cmeranolt after Smetana 

51] o Ane 2Kuxke about Jan Zizka 

52] BMeLIaTembcTBO bepun; the interference of Beria; murder by Beria; 
y6nutictBo bepueit; beprto Zhukov arrested Beria 
apecToBasl 2X ykos 

53] mecHu OKxysKaBbl the songs of Okudzhava 

54] uctopua Kyqupxu; Kyqupxy the story of Kudirkas; they called Kudirkas 
TMlO3BaJIM K HauasIbHUKy in to see the head of the prison 
THOPbMbI 


With less assimilated foreign surnames used in reference to males, there is 
variation. Certainly many names decline: 


55] moptpets Jlopxku portraits of Lorca 

56] mpasutenpceTBo Ilarpuca the government of Patrice Lumumba 
JlyMyMO6pr 

57| mepey nomorHamu Tom before the canvases of Goya 

58] «IIpouecc» Kaku Kafka’s Trial 

59] amu pyky Tpy30nI; they shook the hand of Trueba; agreement 
corsaluieHue c Tpy360% with Trueba 

60] padota Vourmmypsi; the work of Yoshimura; unknown to 
Henu3BecTHo Mommmype Yoshimura 


but declension is not automatic for unfamilar names. 


[61] 3B padorax Xuyeyymu in the works of Hidezumi Terazawa 
Tepa3aBa 


Occasionally, there is variation for a given name, within one text: 


[62] \e-Ileppery ocpoboqumnu De Perregaux was freed before the end of 
TocpouHo. his sentence. 
[63] Homep /le-Ileppera the hotel room of de Perregaux 


Stress on the {-4} makes declension impossible, even in widely used nouns: 


[64] «Tpu myuiketepa» [roma The Three Musketeers of Dumas 
[65] B uckyccTBe Oprapa /lera in the art of Edgar Degas 
[66] TBopuecTBo 30m the creative work of Zola 


[67] goup M.M. Meruna the daughter of M. I. Petipa 
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The trend is evidently towards non-agreement. A work from the turn of the 
previous century declined Lope de Vega ([68]) but contemporary speakers do 


not: 

[68] BauaHue Ha Jlone ze Bery; influence on Lope de Vega; activity of Lope 
TeaTesbHocTb Jlone ye Beru; de Vega; interest in Lope de Vega; written 
uutepec K JIone je Bere; about Lope de Vega 


HarmucaHo o JIone je Bere 


In reference to women, only highly assimilated names in {-a} decline ([69] vs. 
[70-71]). 


[69] Ouorpadua JILH. Cronmypi the life of L. N. Stolitsa 

[70] y Manpsopr Jlanqa; Manpsy in the possession of Malva Landa; [they] 
JlaHjja BHOBb apecToBasIn arrested Malva Landa again 

[71] B TBopuectBe M. Xapma in the creative work of M. Harma 

[72] BMecto Kapnorrst bpuanya; in place of Carlotta Brianca; to replace 
3aMeHUTb Kapsorry Carlotta Brianca 


{?Bpuanuy ~ Bpnanya} 


The accusative was actually used in [72], from a memoir written by the paramour 
of Nicholas I, but for modern speakers the accusative is only bpudnya for this 
famous ballerina. 

Russian is generous with respect to first names that refer to females, and 
declines any noun whose nominative can be construed as ending in {-a} in 
Russian: 


[73] A pa3se IlyurkuH He mucamto ~——dCDiid not Pushkin write about Cleopatra? 


Kseomatpe? 
[74] c Ungupon Tangqu with Indira Gandhi 
[75] c Cumonon CuHbope with Simone Signoret 


Summaries of soap operas in the new Russian-American press decline the names 
of heroines Bexxa, Qpuxa, benunga, Mpanuecka, because the nominative ends 
in {-a}, but they do not decline first names referring to women that end in 
consonants or vowels other than {-a}: Paxes, Onan, Xatinu. 

The usage of surnames discussed above can be summarized in tabular form 
(see Table 3.37). 

Overall, names decline to the extent they are understood to fit the Russian 
pattern of gender and declension. The different forms of gender need to line up: 
it must be possible to assign the noun to a recognizable declension class (formal 
gender), and the referential gender (male vs. female) must be appropriate for the 
declension class. Names ending in vowels other than {-a} cannot decline at all, 
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Table 3.37 Declension of surnames 


referring to a man referring to a woman 
Russian surnames yes yes 
in {-in}, {-ov} 
Slavic surnames in {-a} yes: Baiijja, [nuuKa, Beyepxa yes: Hasparustopa 
assimilated surnames in {-a} yes: OxkyqxaBa rarely yes: Cronuya || 
usually no: bpuanua 
assimilated surnames in {-C} yes: [un36ypr no: [Esrenusa] DuH30ypr 
Slavic surnames in yes: Tanuu no: [Cons] TanuyKx 
{-ic}, {-uk} 
foreign surnames in {-C} yes: Peitran, J>KeKcoH, no: [Kpuc] SBept 
OWHUITeMH, BIOH1O9JIb 
foreign surnames in {-a} often yes: Mourmmypa, Toa, no: [Muna] Xapma 
Jlopxa // no: [toma 
Slavic surnames in {-o} no: Maxkapeuko but PL yes: no: [JIapuca] CapueHko 
KyyepeHku 
foreign surnames in {-V} no: KenHegu, Janu no: [MHgzupal Tangqu, Cenpope 


because they fit no declension class; nouns ending in consonants cannot decline 
in reference to women, there being no feminine gender nouns in Declension_,,.. 
Perhaps paradoxically, foreign names in {-a} often decline in reference to men, 
but not in reference to women - even though a noun in {-a} would seem to be 
a perfect candidate for membership as a feminine of Declension <}.. 


Arguments 


4.1 Argument phrases 


4.1.1 Basics 
Predications are made up of various constituents: predicates, arguments (subject, 
direct object, domain, etc.), and arguments of time and circumstance. 

The simplest and most familiar argument phrases are plain nouns or pro- 
nouns, but argument phrases are not always so simple. Nouns can be combined 
with modifiers - adjectives, participles, relative clauses - and result in phrases 
which are more complex than a bare noun but which are nevertheless equivalent 
to a noun. Nouns can have their own arguments - possessors or arguments that 
correspond to the arguments of predicates (subjects, objects, domains). Moreover, 
argument phrases can be combined with quantifiers or prepositions to form 
larger phrases, which in turn are equivalent to simpler argument phrases. Pro- 
nouns, seemingly minimal units, occur in the sites of arguments where nouns 
might occur. Part of the discussion below, then, concerns the internal structure 
of argument phrases: how argument phrases are put together out of nouns and 
other constituents. 

Nouns and pronouns express case and number. Nouns belong to one or an- 
other of three genders. Gender, an intrinsic property of lexical items, is dis- 
cussed here in this chapter (§§4.1.3-6), as is number, an operation that modifies 
the shape of nouns (§§4.1.7-9). Case is imposed on nominal elements by the syn- 
tactic context - by prepositions (§4.2) and by predicates (§5). The functions of 
case are summarized schematically here (§4.1.10). 


4.1.2 Reference of arguments 
The REFERENTIAL EXPONENT of argument phrases - a noun or pronoun - 
names or refers to entities, whether persons, places, concrete things, masses of 
stuff, abstract essences, or happenings presented as entities. 

Naming or referring to entities involves a number of processes at once, which 
can be grouped into two levels. The first is quantification. At the minimum, 
using a noun or pronoun establishes that there exists something worth talking 
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about, and using a noun or pronoun names at least some minimal property. 
In some instances, this rather minimal EXISTENTIAL QUANTIFICATION is all 
that using a noun accomplishes. For example, 


[1] Baagumup emy paccka3as, 4TO y Hero ecTb MNaquiMi Opa. 
Vladimir told him that he had a younger brother. 


establishes the existence of an individual that fits the formula of being a younger 
brother.! This kind of minimal reference will be termed ESSENTIAL reference 
below, motivated in that what is known or relevant is that an entity manifests 
an essence (equivalently, belongs to a type), but little more is known about 
the entity as an individual. Essential reference is not marked consistently by 
any single device or referential exponent. Rather, it is a value, a sense, that 
arises in certain contexts, especially in contexts such as existential sentences ([1]). 
Additionally, essential reference is relevant to: the choice of relative pronoun, «rd 
vs. KoTOpolit (§4.4.5), reflexive pronouns (§4.7), case choice with negated predicates 
(§§5.3, 5.4), animate accusative with approximate quantifiers (§4.3.9), ordinary 
numerals (ged) vs. collectives (gede) (§4.3.8), possessive adjectives vs. genitives 
(§4.4.3). 

Alternatively, a noun INDIVIDUATES not only when it establishes that there 
is an individual entity belonging to a type, but also when some properties of 
the individual are known that differentiate it from other members of the class. 


[2] Tera Cama yausa MeHaA UM MOMX Musa WINX cecTep. 
Aunt Sasha taught me and my younger sisters. 


In [2], the younger sisters are already known and differentiated from other sis- 
ters of other speakers, and this predication adds an additional property that 
holds of them (that they received instruction). The layer of quantification, then, 
includes the distinction between essential vs. individuated reference. This layer 
also includes number. 

The second layer is contextual. To have knowledge about an individual, it is 
relevant to know on what occasions that individual exists, whether in all times 
and possibilities or only some. Thus reference has a temporal and modal side. It 
is also relevant to know what speaker is responsible for identifying the entity. 
And there is a textual side. Pronouns in particular indicate that an individual 
is known outside of whatever is being said at the moment; there might well 
be other properties that are already known about an individual. Pronouns tell 


1 “Essential” reference derives from Donnellan’s (1966) “attributive” meaning of referring expres- 
sions. As Donnellan observed, in Smith’s murderer must be insane, all we know about this individual 
is that he fits the formula ‘whosoever was responsible for the death of Smith’. On the notion of 
definiteness as it applies to Russian, see Revzin 1973[b], Chvany 1983. 
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the addressee how to find the source of information about the individual: the 
personal pronoun « ‘T says the individual is the speaker, while an ordinary third- 
person pronoun such as ond ‘she’ says the individual is a salient entity of the 
feminine gender presumed to be known to the addressee (from the recent text, 
from the shared knowledge of speaker and addressee). Thus the second layer of 
reference is contextual. Pronouns in particular have the task of keeping track of 


individuals on the contextual level. 


4.1.3 Morphological categories of nouns: gender 

Russian has three genders: masculine, feminine, and neuter. A given noun be- 
longs to one and only one gender, and does not change its form and become 
a noun of a different gender. The gender of a noun is revealed in agreement, 
when an adjective adopts a different form depending on the noun it modifies. 
Gender is further revealed in the past tense of verbs (when the noun happens 
to be the subject) and in the gender of relative pronouns and third-person pro- 
nouns. Gender in nouns is, then, a partition of the lexicon; it is a latent lexical 
property that is revealed as SYNTACTIC gender in adjectives and, additionally, 
in verbs and pronouns. 

Nouns are partitioned into declensional classes, or MORPHOLOGICAL gender, 
which matches syntactic gender often but not always. Nouns in Declension jy; - 
those with no ending in the nominative singular and {-a} in the genitive 
singular - are syntactically masculine; adjectives that modify such nouns and 
past-tense verbs of which they are subjects adopt masculine form. Nouns in 
Declension <1, - those ending in a vowel in the nominative singular and {-a} in 
the genitive singular - are neuter. Declension y,. for all intents and purposes 
is feminine; other than feminine nouns, it includes only one masculine noun 
(nyvb ‘road’) and less than a dozen neuter nouns (those, like epéus ‘time’, end- 
ing in -ws in the nominative singular). Nouns in Declension<y. are generally 
feminine, with the significant exception of nouns that can refer to male human 
beings (gsigs ‘uncle’, cyges ‘judge’, Cepéxa, Anéwa, bdpa). Overall, then, there is 
a high degree of correspondence between morphological gender (or declension 
class) and the syntactic gender of a noun (or agreement patterns in adjectives 
and verbs). 

For most nouns there is no motivation for gender in the real world. But with 
nouns that refer to people or animals, gender is not just an arbitrary lexical 
idiosyncrasy; the syntactic gender relates to the sex (or REFERENTIAL gender) 
of the entity. There is more than one possibility. Many nouns that define peo- 
ple and animals as members of groups come in pairs related by derivation that 
differ in gender: ywirenv/yulirenenuya ‘teacher’, vemnudn/4uemnudnxa ‘champion’, 
cocég/cocégxa ‘neighbor’, nencuonép/nencuonépxa ‘pensioner’, ed.1k/eonutiya ‘wolf’. 
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In such pairs, both nouns are stylistically neutral. With other words, the 
feminine has overtones of condescension to derogation: nogrécca ‘(lady) poet’, 
epauiixa ‘doctor’, koppéxropwua ‘copy editor’, 6u6nuoréxapwa ‘librarian’. The mas- 
culine in [3] is grandiose, the feminine in [4] familiar. 


[3] | JloljMaHoM KHMXHOrO Mops Ha3bIBaloT OudOmuoTeKapa Danny A. 
Pilot of the sea of books is what people call the librarian A. Faina. 

[4] lo apyryto cTopoHy okolika cuenta OuOnuoTekapwa Bepa Unpunvuua. 
On the other side of the window was sitting the librarian Vera Ilinichna. 


Next, there are nouns for which masculine and feminine forms exist, but the 
forms are not parallel because the feminine form refers to a different social sta- 
tus (eenepdiewa ‘general’s wife’), or to occupations that differ markedly in social 
status depending on the gender (cexperdpwa ‘secretary’, marematiiuxa ‘student 
of math’, axywépxa ‘midwife’), or to occupations stereotypically associated with 
women (Teseqouicrka ‘telephone operator’, gotimbiyuya ‘milkmaid’, megcecrpd 
‘nurse’?. Finally, some occupations are named by a single word form belonging 
to Declension <j: epdu ‘doctor’, npe3augént ‘president’. 

The use of paired nouns lacking strong stylistic overtones - yulires/ 
yuirenbuuya ‘teacher’, nucdrenb/nucdresenuya ‘writer’ - depends on context.” 
Three contexts can be distinguished. The first context is that in which the in- 
dividual members of the group are not distinguished, and sex is irrelevant or 
indeterminate. The masculine form is used in reference to a potentially mixed 
plural group ([5], [6]) or to any arbitrary single representative of a mixed or 
indeterminate group ([7], [8]): 


[5] Y mpuwesbyes Obisin cBeTsble OTBOPOTbI Mexa Ha Lee, XapaKTepHble JIA CTCMHBIX 
60J1KOG. 

The new arrivals had light folds of fur, as is characteristic of steppe wolves. 

[6] Onsra HuxonaepHa Macsosa, yauTesibHULa pyCCKOrO A3bIKa, B MOM KJlacce He 
Tipenofjapasia, HO ecu KTO-M60 43 yuuTereli 3a00NeBa, OHA ero 3AMCHAIa 
Webi ypoK O 4eM-TO paccKa3bIBaJia. 

Olga Nikolaevna Maslova, teacher of the Russian language, did not actually teach 
in my class, but if some or another of the teachers fell ill, she would replace him 
and tell stories for the whole lesson. 

[7] TanaHtTauppiit yuurerb cafeT c JeTbMU TOA AepeBo, M BOSHUKHET uysO. 

A talented teacher can sit down with children under a tree, and a miracle will 
happen. 

[8] Ona Bcerga roToBa ObIIa 3aMeCHUTb 3a60NeBLIeTO yuuTe A. 

She was already ready to substitute for a teacher who had fallen ill. 


2 Recently Mozdzierz 1999, Yokoyama 1999. 


Arguments 


The teaching staff of the gymnasium in [6] and [8] was de facto primarily women, 
but the masculine form is used because the sense of ‘teacher’ is essential: it is 
anyone who instantiated the essence of being a teacher. The fact that the mas- 
culine noun can be used to refer to groups or tokens of classes that include 
or might include females is one reason why masculine gender is said to be un- 
marked - that is, less narrowly defined, since it does not insist that the referent 
is male. 

Second, when an individual woman is introduced into the discourse, the femi- 
nine form characterizes her permanent identity. The masculine defines a societal 
role (in [9], she is ‘the person fulfilling the role of supervisor): 


[9] Ha camom gene Codba BeHuamuHosHa, ceoepaduuka, Halll KaccHbIit pyKogoguTe sb. 
As a matter of fact, Sofia Veniaminovna, a geographer, is our class supervisor. 


And third, when these paired nouns refer to an individual whose identity is 
already established, the feminine derivative is used ([10-11]): 


[10] Yuuwrenbuuya MoctaBusia JaMIly Ha CTOJI, UAPKHysa CIMUKOM, 3axKTIIa CBeUKy. 
The teacher put a lamp on the table, struck a match, and lit a candle. 

{11] On fam MHe 3amMcky KaccHOi pykogoguTebHUYbI MOUM pOofMTes1aM. 
He gave me a note from the class supervisor to my parents. 


Thus, when paired, stylistically neutral forms exist, the feminine derivative is 
used when it is clear that one specific woman is discussed as an individual. 

When there is a noun in Declension_;,. that names a profession and there is 
no corresponding feminine derivative in Declension <j. (or no neutral form), the 
sole masculine form is used in reference to women. For example, in the index 
of a book on ballet, women are identified by feminine nouns when such ex- 
ist, nucdtenbnuya ‘writer’, Tanydewuya ‘dancer’, yudcrnuyua (pyccKkux ce36Hoe) ‘par- 
ticipant (of the Russian troupes)’, covuicrKa ‘soloist’, neetiya ‘singer’, xygdxnuya 
‘artist’. The women who are identified in this way have often served in other 
roles, which are described by nouns of Declension_,.: as peoxuccép ‘director’, 
xopedepaq ‘choreographer’, negaede ‘ballet teacher’, euyenpe3ugént ‘vice presi- 
dent’, or reopérux tanya ‘theoretician of dance’. 


4.1.4 Gender: unpaired “masculine” nouns 

Historically, when nouns like epdu were used in reference to women, they evoked 
masculine agreement in both adjectives and predicates, but this has been chang- 
ing. Using feminine agreement in the predicate in reference to a woman doctor 
has become permissible and frequent (reported in 1976 as over 50% in the cohort 
born between 1940-49):3 


3 Kitaigorodskaia 1976; discussion in Rothstein 1971. 
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[12] Bpau {pekoMeHOBat cuscs ~ PEKOMCHOBAIIA <em> } OTPAHHUNTH MOMOBYIO 2KU3Hb. 
The doctor recommended limiting sexual activity. 


Feminine agreement is expected when a name marks the individual as female: 


[13] Bpau O. FO. Becnanopa Ttoxe {ucryramach cpeys | “HCTIYTasICAcyscs }- 
The doctor O. Iu. Bespalova was also alarmed. 


Adjectives make the picture more complex. In the conservative norm, masculine 
agreement is used in adjectives and predicates ([14](a)). In less conservative usage, 
now tolerated as normative, the predicate has feminine agreement, adjectives - 
masculine agreement ([14](b)). 


[14] (a) B KoMHaTy Boles eyscx HOBbIMeysc Bpau. Oldest, formal 
(b) B KoMHaTYy BOLI1acypys HOBbIMeyscs Bpau. newer, informal, now standard 
(c) B KOMHaTY BOLI1a cypys HOBAAcpems Bad. newest, not normative 
(d) B KoMHaTy BOLWeJeyscs HOBAAcypys Bpa. systemically outlawed 


Into the room entered the new doctor. 


As a very new option, the adjective may also adopt feminine agreement 
({14](c)); though not normative, feminine agreement in (y nac) xopowdscrems 
OyxeasibTep <\msc> ‘(we have) a good bookkeeper’ was offered by 39 percent of 
workers from the cohort of 1940-49.4 Feminine is possible only with descriptive 
or deictic adjectives and only in the nominative, as in [15]: 


[15] <...> Kak peKOMCHJOBAIIA ppys HAA cppys JIHOOUMAA cpem> Bpau. 
<...> as our beloved doctor recommended. 


Adjectives such as patidnuoiii ‘regional’, cemétnoii ‘family’, xooxnoiit ‘skin’ that are 
part of the definition of the profession are masculine ([16]): 


[16] <...> KaK peKOMCHAOBaIacpem> CTAPWIMMeuscs Bpau cTaHuuu «CKopoli MOMOLH» 
Mocxspl. 
<...> as the senior doctor of Moscow emergency care recommended. 


The fourth hypothetical possibility above ([14](d)), the combination of a fem- 
inine adjective and masculine gender in the predicate, violates a general prin- 
ciple governing agreement: the more closely bound the constituent, the more 
agreement will be based on morphological gender; the less closely bound the 
constituent, the more agreement will be based on referential gender. The prin- 
ciple shows up further in relative clauses and the use of (third-person) pronouns, 
which choose syntactic gender on the basis of the reference of the noun. For 
example ([17]), in a discussion of Céqba I puedpvecua, who has the responsibility 


4 Kitaigorodskaia 1976:152. 5 Corbett 1979[b]. 


Arguments 


of being patidnnbltt yscs CAHUTApHbIli yscs Gpdu, the predicate could use either 
gender, but the pronouns xordpas and eé appear as feminine: 


17] OueHb xopollo Ko MHe {oTHOCHJIacb ~ OTHOCHJICA aWOHHbIM 
<FEM> <MScC> 


*KOTOPBIM cscs | MW 3AUACTYIO MCHA KOpMMia. 


caHMTapHblii Bpau, {KoTOpatepm> ~ 
Aa quia {e@crms Y *erocuscs } MY2Ka JOCTaBa B OUOTIMOTeKaxX HYXHbIe IT ero 
sMTepaTypHbIx MccueqoBaHult cBesqeHuA. 

The regional sanitation officer, who sometimes would feed me, treated me well. 
And for her husband I used to get information from the library needed for his 


literary studies. 


4.1.5 Gender: common gender 

There is another group of nouns that do not have distinct masculine and fem- 
inine forms but can be used regularly in reference to either males or females. 
It is the large, open-ended set of nouns of COMMON GENDER (epicenes), nouns 
belonging to Declension <;., often morphologically derived, that describe people 
in terms of some prominent quality or behavior: nadxca ‘crybaby’, comndmo6ysa 
‘sleepwalker’, esinuedxa ‘boozer’, eewd ‘lefty’, cupord ‘orphan’. Adjectives and 
verbs agree with the referential gender of the noun: masculine gender is used 
in reference to a man ({18-19]), feminine in reference to a woman ([20-21]):° 


[18] Marp B feTcTBe MpuBsA3bIBasa ero K CTyJy — OH OBIT CTpalHbllicyscy HeTIOcea, — 
UTOObI OH 3AHMMAJICA MY3bIKOM. 
His mother used to tie him to a chair — he was a terrible fidget — so he would 
practice his music. 

[19] BeqHbiicuscs CHpOTa MCUTAI <mscs CILYKUTb BO CbpaHLy3cKOM JIerMoHe, 4TOOEI 
KYyIIMTb ce6e fom B Ilontase. 
The poor orphan dreamed of serving in the French Foreign Legion, in order to 
buy himself a home in Poltava. 

[20] Ei yxe 8 Mecaues. Ona cTpallHad py. HeTloceyja U OueHb ybIOunBad. 
She’s eight months old. She’s a terrible fidget and loves to smile a lot. 

[21] BeaHad rem. CHpOTa TOJDKHAcppys ObIIAcypys CAMAcppys CeOe MpOOMBaTb AOpory. 
The poor orphan had to make her own way in the world. 


4.1.6 Morphological categories of nouns: animacy 

Nouns that refer to animate beings indicate the animacy of the referent by using 
the genitive form in syntactic contexts that demand an accusative, whether as 
the object of a verb ([22]) or the complement of a preposition ([23]): 


© It is said that when such a noun refers to a male, the adjective can have feminine agreement, and 
the stylistic effect is strongly pejorative. In practice, this option is rarely invoked. 
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[22] MatTb Mod HaMHOro MepexWs1a OTH <acc=cen>+ 
My mother outlived my father by a lot. 

[23] Mow 6pat Bnagumup ropyusica, YTo Ob MOXOX Ha HallleTOaccHcen> OTA <acc=cen>- 
My brother Vladimir was proud that he was similar to our father. 


In the singular, use of this ANIMATE ACCUSATIVE or “ACC=GEN” is restricted to 
nouns that satisfy two conditions.’ (a) Animacy is expressed only by nouns that 
otherwise would merge nominative and accusative, hence not nouns like msc 
Tona and MSC cygox ‘judge’, which are masculine but belong to Declension -y. 
and have distinct cases forms for the two cases: NOM cygos # ACC cygoHW. 


[24] WDyTOOMbHOLO esc accacen> CYA <acc¢nom> W30MJ1M B Nosbe3je coOcTBeHHOrO Joma. 
They killed the soccer judge at the entrance to his own building. 


(b) Animacy is expressed only by nouns that condition masculine syntactic 
gender, hence not by goub <\rem nom=acc> ‘daughter’, mdrb<\rm nom=acc> ‘mother’, 
gut 4\yr nom=acc> ‘Child’, which do merge nominative and accusative but are not 
masculine: 


[25] Ona yauna {mMaTbeyomaaccs ~ “MATePU cacc—cen> | CATIO%KHOMY peMecsly. 
She taught mother shoemaking. 
[26] Jlro6urp {aura KpacuBoe MHOoe ~ *nuraru 
A <ACC=NOM> p <NT ACC=NOM>» ¥ <NT ACC=NOM> A <GEN> 
KpacCUBOrO cnr acc=cen>» YMHOPO nr ‘AeCzeaNe — JIerko. 


To love a child [who is] beautiful, intelligent is easy. 


Although the expression of animacy is restricted to masculine nouns in the 
singular, all animate nouns in the plural express animacy, including feminine 
and neuter animates: 


7 
[27] OH JIEOOUT CBOVX <accecrn> MUUJIBIX <acc=crn> {6paTbeB <acc=cen> ™~ CeCTCP <acc=cen> ~ 


even <accacen> } : 


He loves his nice {brothers ~ sisters ~ children}. 


Adjectives express animacy in the singular if the modified noun is masculine 
and animate: [23] xdweeo. In this way adjectives modifying masculine animate 
nouns of Declension-y. express animacy, though the nouns themselves do not: 
[24] cyt 66.s1bHOZ0 msc acc=ceN> CYGbIO <\msc Nom¢acc>- Plural adjectives, which do not 
in any event distinguish gender, express animacy if they modify an animate noun 
of any gender: [27] ce@olix ep, accacens MUJIDIX <p, acc=cun>- Adjectives also express 
animacy when they are used without an explicit noun, as a predicative referring 
to an object ([28]) or as a nominalized adjective ([29]): 


7 Zalizniak 1964, Bondarko 1977, Corbett 1980, Klenin 1983. 
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[28] Myx 4H eaccacen> MOPOHAIIM POJOHBIX <acc=cEN> + 
The men were sent off hungry. 

[29] Cambix <accacen> TPYAOJOOUBBIX <accocen> APCCTOBbIBAIIN, CCbIIaIM C CEMbAMH. 
They arrested and exiled the most hardworking [peasants] with their families. 


Personal pronouns use the genitive form for the accusative: ACC=GEN mens, 
te6s, Hdc, ce6s. Third-person anaphoric pronouns use the animate accusative 
even when they refer to inanimate entities: 


[30] Jloxka fo cux Nop y MeHa xpaHutca ... Wi Bce paBHo 4 ee <accacen> [=OXKKyY] Sepery. 
I still have that spoon . .. And come what may I treasure it [lit., her]. 

[31] ana Jlep Hauan w3roToBaTb OyMaxHUKH, COOMparch UX <acc=cen> [=OyMa2xKHUKH| 
MCHATb Ha MpOfyKTEl. 
Uncle Lev began to make wallets, intending to exchange them for food. 


For the most part, there is little variation in the expression of animacy. There 
are only two areas in which there is variation: first, certain pronominal adjec- 
tives modifying pronouns, and second, nouns that, in semantic terms, are not 
unambiguously animate. 

Cam ‘self’ is one of the few adjectives that can be combined with anaphoric 
pronouns. It adopts the genitive form when it modifies a masculine or neuter 
singular (ee6<acc=cun>) OF Plural pronoun (WX <acc=cun>), even. When the referent 
is inanimate ([32-33]): 


[32] Jlyanmi nyTb W3KUTb CHeKyIALMIO De:—buLUTOM — JIMKBUUpOBaThb CTO <acc=cen> 
CAMOTO <acc=cen> [= HecpuuntT]. 
In order to do away with speculation in a deficit, the best method is to liquidate 
it itself [= deficit]. 

[33] EcrecTBeHHo, xoueTca “MOLymaTb” UX <accacen> CAMUX <acc=cen> [= KBapKU]. 
Naturally, one would like to “feel” them themselves [= quarks]. 


Modifying a feminine pronoun, even one with animate reference, cdm uses a 
distinct accusative form, older camoé or contemporary camy: 


[34] Camycaccs CCeacc=cun> APCCTOBATb He MocMesH. 
They didn’t dare arrest her herself. 


A true genitive would be camdii eé (camou eé név ‘she herself is not here’). Mod- 
ifying a personal or reflexive pronoun, cdm adopts the Acc=GEN form with a 
masculine singular or plural referent: MSC mens CaMO26<acc—cun> ‘Me myself’, 
camoeo ces ‘himself’, PL ndc camix ‘us Ourselves’, but FEM mens CAMY <accécEN> 
oteépesmu ‘they rejected me myself’. 

When eéco ‘all’ modifies a singular third-person masculine or neuter pronoun, 
it adopts the ACC=GEN: eceed eed, even if the referent is not animate. With 
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a feminine referent (even an animate referent), it uses the distinct accusative 
form ecré ([35]): 


[35] A ee caccacen> BCHO <acc¢cEn> [=nTu1y] paccmorpes. 
I examined her all [= the bird]. 


In the plural this combination expresses animacy: tix ecéx (ecéx ux) is used for 
animates, tix ecé (acé tix), rarely ecéx vix, for inanimates:® 


[36] WV {Bcecyom=acc> WX<acc=cen> ~ ?BCCX <acc=cen> MX <acc=cen> } [=CoHaTHI] OH pa3sOupamt — 
KaK CTpOKM pudpMyt0TcA, KOrfa HYXKHbI PUCPMbI X%eHCKUe, Kora MYXCKHe. 
And all these [=sonnets] he analyzed - how the lines rhymed, when feminine 
rhymes were necessary, when masculine. 


There are some lexical questions of animacy. Some nouns have two different 
senses, one animate, one inanimate, and such nouns use either ACC=GEN or 
ACC=NOM, depending on which sense is intended. Opueundn ‘original’ can be 
an original thing (inanimate) or an eccentric person (animate). Yén ‘member’ 
is animate in reference to a human participant of an institution, inanimate in 
reference to an inanimate part of a machine or structure. These are instances 
in which there are sharp distinctions between two senses of one noun. 

With some nouns usage is less rigid. Names of sea animals are likely to behave 
as animate when they refer to the entities as animals in their habitat, noeirs 
Kpd606 <acc—cun> ‘Catch crabs’? As foodstuff, they may be inanimate or animate:"® 


[37] Mbr oBosbHO uacTo emu {KpaOBbl <accenom> ~ KPpaGOB <acc=cen> }+ 
We ate crabs rather often. 


In the singular, they are animate (that is, merge accusative and genitive) even 
as foodstuff: 


[38] A xe ocTasicd OJMH Ha xo3alicTBe. CBapus uM ches Kpada acc—crn>- 
I had to deal with the housekeeping alone. I cooked and ate a crab. 


There is variation in nouns whose motivation is historically figurative. Names 
of planets (FOniirep) are becoming inanimate. Names of playing cards and chess 
figures are animate. 

Some nouns that refer to classes of animate beings show variation in the use of 
the ACC=GEN. Ocd6a ‘person’ and uyd ‘person’ are animate in the plural. (They 
are disqualified in the singular because they do not belong to Declension <1...) 


8 Blazhev 1962. 
° On the web <19.X.02>: {noeun ~s06usu ~ noeure} KpaGvi OXxX, . . . Kpa6oe 205xx. 
10 On the web: {e ~ es ~ ecto} KpaOvi 34xx, .. . KpaGoe 105xx. 


Arguments 


[39] 3akoH Mo cylecTBY JMUIMT TMU <accocen> APYPUX HalMOHaIbHOCTeM, M10xoO 
BJIa [COL MX <acc=crn> ICTOHCKMM A3bIKOM, BO3MOXHOCTM AKTHBHO yUaCTBOBATh B 
OOLWecTBeHHOM *XM3HH peciyOmuKu. 
This law in essence will deprive people of other nationalities who speak Estonian 
poorly of the possibility of participating actively in the public life of the republic. 


(JIuy6 also has the inanimate sense, ‘face, visage’.) [Jepcondx ‘character’ is (usu- 
ally) inanimate in the singular and (almost always) animate in the plural." 
Nominalized neuter adjectives that classify living beings - xuedruoe ‘animal’, 
napuHoxoneitnoe ‘split-hoofed animal’, nacexdémoe ‘insect’ - generally do not use 
the animate accusative in the singular ([40]) but do so in the plural ([41-42)): 


[40] {moiimaTb 2x MBOTHOE <acc=nom> ~~ MOXO2%Kee Ha KMBOTHOE <acc=nom> } 
{to catch an animal ~ similar to an animal} 

[41] {c macTBOpr MepeBogqUTS ~ KOpMUTb ~ JHOOUTE} 2KMBOTHBIX <accacrn> 
{from pasture move ~ feed ~ love} animals 

[42] CoxpaHaemM uM pa3MHO2KaeM MOJIe3HBIX <acc—crn> HACEKOMBIX <acc—cEn> - 
We preserve and multiply useful insects. 


Cywecred ‘creature, being’ is listed as variably animate or inanimate in the 
plural. 


[43] Onu moxogusn Ha {KaKHe-TO CKa304HbIe CYWIECTBA<acc=nom> ~ KaAKMX-TO CKa30UHBIX 


CY UNCCTB <acc=cEen> \. 
They were similar to some sort of fabulous beings. 


The tendency is to extend animacy for such category nouns.'” 

Animacy fades out with lower orders of animals. A sampling is listed in 
Table 4.1.!° In texts, the boundary between animate and inanimate is sharper 
than Table 4.1 might suggest. Insects and small vermin (the first group) always 
use the ACC=GEN: 


[44] Beex caccacen> KO3ABOK <accacrn> > OJTOLIEK <acc=cen> >» MOLICK <acc=cen> Ml 
MYPaBbULLUeK <accacen> TAM YMOPHJIN. 
[The birds] devastated all the gnats, fleas, midges, and ants there. 


T¥6xa ‘sponge’, listed as preferably animate, is used consistently with ACC=GEN in 
technical literature, even in contexts in which sponges are mere passive objects 
of investigation: 


[45] acto ry60K <acc=cen> COM2KAIOT C MCTHHHbIMH MHOPOKJICTOUHBIMH. 
[They] often compare sponges to true multi-cell creatures. 


1 Panfilov 1966. 12 Exemplification and discussion in Itskovich 1980. 
13 Based on Zalizniak 1977[a]. 
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Table 4.1 Animacy of lower-order animals 


animacy nouns 


animate eycenuya ‘caterpillar’, megy3a ‘jellyfish’, wenkxonpsig ‘bombyx’, 


uépeb ‘worm’, mossuock ‘mollusk’, xy ‘beetle’, wypaeéii ‘ant’, 
nusiexa ‘leech’ 


animate eyOxa ‘sponge’ 
(~ +inanimate) 

inanimate Juutinka ‘larva’, Oaxrépus ‘bacterium’, 6aytinna ‘bacillus’, muxpd66 
(~ +animate) ‘microbe’ 

inanimate opeant3m ‘organism’, Toxciin ‘toxin’, Kopdan ‘coral’, etipyc ‘virus’, 


naianktou ‘plankton’ 


In contrast, nouns of the third group in Table 4.1 use inanimate morphol- 
ogy consistently in texts, whether as objects of investigation (on gaeHo u3yuaer 
OayUusbl <acc=nom> ‘he has long studied bacilli’), as entities asserted to exist 
(cogepxaiyuu OakTepuucrscc=nom> ‘CONtaining bacteria’), or as patients of some 
agent’s predatory activity ([46]): 


[46] B HopMe 3al,MTHbIe MeXaHH3MbI MHAKTHBUpy!OT TaKHe MUKPOOBI <acc—nom>- 
In the normal course of events, defense mechanisms render such microbes 
inactive. 


Animacy is expressed only when the microbes are thought of as potential agents, 
as in [47] (unique in a sample of two dozen examples from technical literature): 


[47] IloceroT B mMTaTesbHY!O Cpesy MUKPOOOB <acc=cen>» OHH PacTyT, TOTOM UX OT 
TIMTATeIbHOM CpefbI OTeIIALOT. 


[They] put the microbes into the medium, they grow, and then they are separated 
from the medium. 


One might entertain the thought that the animate accusative is a rule on 
the level of syntax - that the genitive case is assigned to the whole argument 
phrase in place of the accusative case. Arguing against this interpretation are 
several considerations: the modifier and the head in e@ce <yom=acc> UX <acc=cEN> 
and Mo0e20 <acc=cen> JCGVWKY <acc¢nom> ‘My grandfather’ differ in the expression 
of animacy; animate accusative-genitives can be conjoined with unambiguous 
accusatives: 


[48] BprikseBbIBaroT OHM YepBeli caccecen>s UW JIMYWHKY <acc=nom> + 


They peck out worms and larvae. 


On the assumption that case is uniform across all constituents and conjuncts 
of an argument phrase, then animate accusatives must be syntactic accusatives. 


Arguments 


The animate accusative appears to be primarily a morphological phenomenon, 
whereby the accusative of the relevant paradigms is made identical to the 
genitive.* This interpretation also fits with the fact that the application of the 
animate accusative depends on the specific paradigm involved. 


4.1.7 Morphological categories of nouns: number 

Ordinarily, a singular form means a single entity from the class and the plural 
form means two or more entities. The singular form can also be used in a 
generic meaning. The only complications in number concern nouns that are 
used in only one number and certain strategies for using number in ways that 
do not transparently match the real-world reference. 


4.1.8 Number: pluralia tantum, singularia tantum 
There is a small set of nouns that can occur only in the plural, the PLURALIA 
TANTUM HOxnuypt ‘Scissors’, wranei ‘trousers’, cyrxu ‘day’. Historically, these are 
entities composed of paired parts. Because these nouns are already plural, to 
indicate more than one unit, it is necessary to use either collective numerals 
(cpée cyvox ‘three days’) or a classifier: rp ndpwi pogiireneu ‘three sets of parents’, 
HécKosIoKo ndp canéu ‘several sleighs’. 

Nouns naming masses, by virtue of their meaning, are not likely to be used 
in the plural. Still, a plural can be used to show that masses come in various 
types (the “sortal” plural): 


[49] [na kaxgoro uenoBeKa CocTaBAecHbI MHAMBUAyasIbHble OMOXUMMUeCKHe KapTbI 10 
BCeM IlapaMeTpaM: COTHH OesKOB <p>, (CPMCHTOB<p1, KUPOB<p,> MW CaXapOBep,s. 
For each person individual biochemical profiles are prepared along all 
parameters: hundreds of proteins, enzymes, fats, and sugars. 


Nouns naming abstract qualities or events, such as npou3eogtirebHocTb ‘produc- 
tivity’ or eesuxkogywue ‘Magnanimity’, are naturally singular, but occur in the 
plural if the quality is manifested as different types: npeepdrnoctu ‘perversions’, 
cnocod6noctu ‘abilities, talents’. 


4.1.9 Number: figurative uses of number 

A plural noun is said to achieve the effect of hyperbole when it is known 
that only one thing is involved, but it is unclear how productive this strategy 
is; the two most recent examples from the 1980s cited by one source involve 


ynueépcurerol ‘universities’,!> a quote from Gorky. 


M4 Klenin 1983, especially 103. 15 Brusenskaia 1992:44. 
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Another not strictly transparent use of number involves situations in which 
there is a distributive relationship among a plural set of possessors and a set of 
possessed entities. Usually the plural is used ([50-51)): 


[50] Onw wi MefIeHHO, HH3KO OMYCTHB TOJOBbI <p>. 
They walked slowly with their heads lowered. 

[51] Kpacupiit Kpecr 3aHuMasca cy qbOaMU <p. TOJbKO MOMMTUYECKMX 3aKJIKOUCHHBIX. 
The Red Cross was concerned with the fates only of political prisoners. 


The singular means the possessed entities are not separate entities. A body part 
is not an independent entity but part of the predicate - in [52], the manner of 
locomotion: 


[52] Onu Bceerga ABYXKYTCA C OMYUIeCHHOM TOMOBOL -5¢., UTOOBI HE MCMBbITbIBATb JIMLIHeroO 
COMPOTHBJICHHA BO3AYXa. 
They always move with lowered head, in order not to experience extra wind 
resistance. 


With an abstract noun such as cyg6ed, the singular can be used for plural indi- 
viduals in an essential sense of ‘whatsoever the fate would be’ ([53)). 


[53] Wx ypenu, u HukKorja OHa He y3Hasia 00 UX AambHellielt cy bOe <5... 
They were led away and she never found out about their further fate. 


4.1.10 Morphological categories of nouns: case 

Case is expressed by nouns and other constituents of arguments, and in this 
respect is self-evidently a property of arguments. But case is chosen according 
to the way the argument fits into context. It is therefore natural to discuss 
the choice of case when the contexts for arguments are discussed, above all 
with predicates (§5). For reference, Table 4.2 lists the major uses of cases, with 
references to the discussion of uses elsewhere. 


4.2 Prepositions 


4.2.1 Preliminaries 

Prepositions combine with nouns, imposing a case on the noun.'® Combinations 
of preposition and noun function as argument phrases. Semantically, preposi- 
tions locate a mobile entity - the MISSILE - in a space of possible locations 
relative to a specific Locus, the referent of the noun used with the preposi- 
tion. For example, in Angpeti pa3cepuy nepego mMuHou KapTel ‘Andrei spread out 


16 Hill 1977 treats the expansion of ligature {n}. In those prepositions for which Hill observed varia- 
tion, the Uppsala Corpus, composed of more recent texts, shows further generalization of {n}. 
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maps in front of me’, the missile is maps, which are distributed in space relative 
to the locus, the speaker’s field of vision. The space can be physical space, as 
in this instance, or more abstractly, a space of possible states. Thus in gecsrxu 
eeosl0e0e nepeg Heli Onaeoeoeenu ‘dozens of geologists did obeisance before her’, 
the missile is the geologists or, better, their behavior, which adopts a certain 
attitude (reverence) in the presence of the locus. 

How prepositions behave depends on how old they are. The oldest, PRIMARY, 
prepositions in effect define what we think prepositions should be. 


[54] Primary prepositions (govern various cases) 
@B<\10c ~ \acc> ‘in’, 0(6) <\10c ~ \acc> ‘about’, HQ <\10c ~ \acc> ‘at’, npU <\\0c> ‘at, in the 
presence of’; npo-\acc» ‘through’, vepe3\scc> (~ 4épe3)3"” 34 \ws~\acc> ‘behind’, 
Hag <\\ws> ‘above’, NOG<\ins ~ \acc> ‘UNder’, nepeg<\ns> ‘in front of’; K<\par> ‘to’, 
NO-<\par ~ \toc(\ace)> “Along, after’; C<\cen ~ \ins ~ \acc> “With; off of”, y<\cen> ‘near, at’, 
gO<\cen> “UP tO’, U3<\cen> ‘OUt Of’, OT <\cen> ‘away from’, 6e3<\cen> ‘without’ 


Primary prepositions, which as a group govern various cases, have abstract as 
well as concrete, spatial meanings. Primary prepositions are not used without 
a noun as adverbs. Primary prepositions are unstressed and generally monosyl- 
labic, except for the fact that prepositions that end in a consonant acquire a 
linking, or LIGATURE, vowel {o} under certain conditions (nepego muoii ‘in front 
of me’, 060 ecem ‘about everything’). The negative particles Hu and xé are moved 
in front of primary prepositions: nu c xem ‘with no one’, nu nepeg xem ‘before 
no one’, He kK uemy ‘not for anything’, as is the pronominal operator xoe: Koe c 
xem ‘with this or that person’, koe 6 xaxux ‘in certain kinds’. Primary preposi- 
tions have a further morphophonemic property. Immediately after a primary 
preposition, third-person pronouns acquire a ligature consonant, spelled as «nH», 
pronounced [n]: 3a num ‘behind him’, 3a nei “behind her’, c num ‘with him’, 
o Hux ‘about them’, nepeg num ‘before him’. Third-person possessives do not use 
this ligature: nog ux umenem ‘under their name’, c ee cecrpou ‘with their sister’. 
The {n} ligature thus distinguishes genitive argument pronouns (or nux ‘from 
them’) from possessives (or ux teru ‘from their aunt’. 

Closest to primary prepositions are ROOT prepositions, often derived from 
noun roots: 


[55] Root prepositions (governing genitive) 
nporue ‘against’, ‘between’, 6.113 ‘near’, gia ‘for’, egd.1b ‘alongside’, cpegi ‘in the 
midst’, mimo ‘past’, xpdme ‘except’, pdgu ‘for the sake of’, xpyedm ‘around’, ené 
‘outside of’; cxK@063b 2\accs ‘through’, méxgy ns. ‘between’ 


1” Yepe3 is said to have two variants, a stressed variant implying devoicing before a following sono- 
rant or vowel (uépe3 néckoseKo munyr [éérisnéskolko] ‘after several minutes’) and an unstressed 
variant without devoicing (vepe3 oxno [§urizaknd] ‘through the window). 
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Like primary prepositions, root prepositions are generally not used alone 
as adverbs (exceptions: timo, xpyedm). Most govern the genitive (exceptions: 
CKG03b <\acc> » MEXGY <\1ns>). AS a Class, they are phonologically more autonomous 
than primary prepositions, in that most are stressed, and some have two syl- 
lables. They count as phonological words, inasmuch as final voiced obstruents 
are devoiced before words beginning with vowels or sonorants: cKed3b mopd3nbilt 
tymdu |sm] ‘through a cold fog’, cxed3e ouxti [sa] ‘through glasses’. Almost all 
root prepositions use the {n} ligature. Only ene has resisted: ene ee ‘outside of 
her’. Negative particles nu and né and pronominal xoe are generally anomalous 


* 


in either order: *nu 6.13 ueeo, *6nu3 nuueeo, “Hu Kpome Kakux, “KpomMe HUuKaKUX, 


*koe Kpome ueeo (but Kpome Koe-uezo ‘except for something or another’, nu mexgy 
KAKUMU UHbIMU OONacTaMU ‘Not between any such other areas’). The exception is 
gs (HU gsi KOO, Koe ga ueco). This preposition, whose only vowel is not stressed 
and undergoes reduction, might be considered to have moved into the class of 
primary prepositions. 

Next come a large number of PREFIXAL prepositions, etymologically a prefix 
or preposition and a case form of a noun. Some govern the genitive, others the 


dative case. 


[56] Prefixal prepositions (governing genitive) 
oxosio ‘around’, ed3ze ‘next to’, emécro ‘in place of’, enyrpiu ‘inside of’, ndéce 
‘after’, eoxpye ‘around’, nosagi ‘after’, enepegi ‘in the front of’, noeépx ‘above’, 
Hanpovue ‘opposite’, c3dgu ‘behind’, nocpegu ‘in the middle of’, archaic oxpécr 
‘around’ 

[57] Prefixal prepositions (governing dative) 


ecuiég ‘after’, Haectpéuy ‘towards’, gonpexii ‘against’ 


Prefixal prepositions often have more than one syllable and are stressed (imply- 
ing devoicing of obstruents before following sonorants and vowels: eoxpye mécra 
[km] ‘around the place’). Some can be used independently without a noun; some 
of those that take the dative can follow the noun: now1a mne naecrpery (possi- 
ble) ‘she came towards me’, cuorpro eli eceg (usual) ‘I follow her with my eyes’. 
Negative particles (Hu, né) and koe are anomalous in either order (*1u oxo.10 uezo, 
*oxoso Huueco, “koe oKOs0 Kakux, “oKkos10 Koe-Kakux). Prefixal prepositions split in 
the way they use the ligature {n}. Those governing the dative do not use {n} 
(eceg emy ‘after him’) and seem doomed never to develop {n}, while those gov- 
erning the genitive have generalized the {n} ligature, in some instances quite 
recently. As late as the nineteenth century, some common prefixal prepositions 
did not use {n} consistently: eoxpye 15 percent without {n}, dcono 25 percent 
without {n}. Both finished generalizing {n} during the course of the twentieth 
century. (Méxgy also generalized {n} in the early part of the twentieth century.) 
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Table 4.3 Properties of prepositions 

free ligature 

ligature {o} Hu, koe stress cases occurrence {n} 

primary af: xf * ACC, GEN, DAT, LOC, INS * <f 
root 7 " / GEN (1 ACC, 1 INS) = af 
prefixal (\GEN) e = /  ~GEN ef, oh 
prefixal (\DaT) * J ‘DAT if bi 
convert * ./ ACC, GEN, DAT af * 


The last to go is exyrpu, which in the first half of the twentieth century still 
used {n} only half of the time; it now uses {n} consistently. 

After prefixal prepositions follows an open group of words or phrases that are 
used as prepositions, in that they occur with a noun and impose a semantic 
operation on the noun. Some are phrases composed of preposition and noun (no 
néeogy ‘on the basis of’, eo epémua ‘during’, @ orHowéxuu ‘in relation to’, 6 uucné 
‘among, in the number of’). Others are developing from gerunds (6aeogaps 
‘thanks to’, Hecmorps Ha ‘despite’, and, possibly, comparatives (npéxge ‘before’, 
pduowe ‘earlier’, nd3xe ‘later’). These new CONVERT prepositions generally do 
not elicit the {n} ligature, except in less than standard Russian: panbwe neeo 
‘earlier than him’ (2,080 xx on the web), @ ornowenuu Heeo ‘in relation to him’ 
(7,160 xx on the web).'® 

Prepositions can be arranged in a list by group, with the properties that are 
characteristic of the groups as a whole (Table 4.3). The older the preposition, the 
greater number of the characteristic properties of prepositions it has. 


4.2.2 Ligature {o} 
Primary prepositions sometimes add a ligature vowel {o} to forestall clusters 
that might arise when the final consonant of the preposition meets the initial 
consonant(s) of the next word.!? Whether {o} is used depends on how idiomatic 
the combination is and on the phonological properties of the impending cluster. 
Other things being equal, {o} is more likely to be used if the combination 
of preposition and head word is conventional and idiomatic: 6 cropone oro ecex 
‘off to the side of all’ still preserves the vowel even when it is lost in novel 
combinations, ormuuen ov ecex gpyeux ‘distinct from all others’. Roots can be 
ranked according to the criterion of idiomaticity. The two pronominal roots 


18 Via Google (<15.IX.02>). 19 Rogozhnikova 1964. 
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Mn- and e6ecb (ec-) are the most likely roots to elicit the ligature, then come quan- 
tifiers mHoe- and eropouw. Other roots, even if they have the same phonological 
structure, are less likely to use the ligature: co uno (*c noi) ‘with me’ > co 


MHoeumu (+c MHoeumu) ‘with many’, (co mHoxKecTeom) Cc mMHOxKecTeom ‘with a 
set’ > (*co mnenuem), Cc mHeHuem ‘with the opinion’, c mnoeonerHum ‘with many- 
yeared’. 

The use of {0} also depends on the phonological structure of the potential 
cluster at the juncture of preposition and word. Two considerations are relevant. 
First, inasmuch as the ligature compensates for a shortage of vowels, the vowel- 
less prepositions e@, c, x use the ligature more than those that have a vowel, 
such as Hag, u3, ot, nog; disyllabic nepeg is the least likely of all (only nepego 
Muou). The ligature is likely to occur before roots that lack a vowel (in oblique 
cases): 106/6- ‘forehead’, por/pr- ‘mouth’, gens/gu- ‘day’, gon/gn- ‘bottom’, confcn- 
‘dream’. Second, the nature of the potential cluster is relevant. The ligature 
dissimilatively separates consonants that are similar in place and/or manner of 
articulation (co cyenwi ‘from the stage’, xo Xpucry ‘to Christ’). Some combinations 
are illustrated in Table 4.4.2° 

The ligature vowel is preserved in Slavonic idioms: go ums ‘in the name’, co 
u36exanue ‘in avoidance of’ (otherwise: 6 ucropuro ‘into history’, 6 u36ywxy ‘into 
the hut’), go enaee ‘at the head of’ (otherwise: 6 enaexom ‘in the main). 

O(6(o)) has three forms. Plain o is the most general form. At the opposite 
extreme, 060 occurs only in: 060 mne ‘about me’, 060 ecem ‘about everything’, 
060 siege ‘about the ice’ (or now, o ge). OO occurs with a following vowel, 
regardless of what part of speech the word belongs to: 06 arom ‘about that’, 
06 oxpane ‘about a guard’, 06 onacnoli tengenyuu ‘about a dangerous tendency’, 
06 yepoze ‘about a threat’, 06 u306usuu ‘about an abundance’. Words beginning 
with Cyrillic «e» are pronounced with [j] before the vowel. In recognition of this 
consonantal [j], words beginning in «e» take o rather than 06 by a ratio of seven 
to one: o ee cywecteoeanuu ‘about its existence’, o eguncree ‘about unity’, though 
nepenucka 06 epyxge ‘correspondence about nonsense’, goxsiag 06 eeo ycranHoeKe 
‘report about its installation’. There are exceptions, in both directions, that relate 
to idiomaticity. O6 occurs in idioms: xax pwi6a 06 nég ‘like a fish out of water 
[against ice]’. But the consonant in 06 can fail to appear before u when it is the 
first vowel of a participle, an unidiomatic combination: 0 umerowuxca pe3epeax 
‘about the available reserves’. 


4.2.3 Case government 
A preposition determines the case of the noun phrase with which it combines. 
Many prepositions govern only one case. Different prepositions that govern the 


20 Examples primarily from the Uppsala Corpus. 
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same case have some similarity in meaning. The exposition below is organized 
according to cases. 


Dative: The primary preposition x is the dative preposition par excellence: it 
presents the locus (the dative noun) as a goal or final destination for change in 
the position of the mobile entity; it governs the dative and only the dative. 

A number of newer prepositions govern the dative (gonpexi ‘contrary to’, 
Onaeogaps ‘thanks to’, coendcuo ‘consistent with’, cooreércreenuo ‘correspond- 
ing to’, na316 ‘in spite’). The dative expresses a directed relationship between the 
missile and the locus. 

The primary preposition no occurs with three or arguably four cases. In its old 
meaning of distribution over space or time, it used the dative: no ynuye ‘along 
(different points in) the street’, no cpegam ‘on (successive, one-after-another) 
Wednesdays’. When a missile is distributed in groups of a certain quantity - 
one, two, thirty, etc. - no once took the dative, which still occurs with units: no 
(oguomy) Kapangawy ‘one pencil per .. .’ (§4.3.11). 


Genitive: Primary prepositions governing the genitive portray a missile in the 
vicinity of the locus, but the contact is less than complete in some way. fo 
expresses an approach to the locus that falls short of the destination, while g.7s, 
more abstractly, states a modal destination — the locus is something whose well- 
being is intended to be affected. C ‘from off’, u3 ‘out of’, or ‘away from’ indicate 
the removal of a missile from the vicinity of the locus, as do the compound 
prepositions u3-3a ‘out from behind’ and u3-nog ‘out from under’. Y ‘nearby, chez’ 
reports a relation in the neighborhood, or sphere of influence, of the locus. 

Many root and prefixal prepositions take the genitive. Like the primary prepo- 
sitions that take the genitive, they also present a situation in which the missile 
is located in the vicinity of the locus but does not come into complete contact: 
egob ‘alongside’, e6.1u3% ‘near to’, nocpegu ‘in the middle of’. Méxxgy ‘between’, 
though it generally uses the instrumental, still uses the genitive to express a po- 
sition between two paired and parallel entities (wexgy crpox ‘between the lines’, 
Mexgy cteo0e cocen ‘between the trunks of the pines’). 


Locative: Prepositions that use the locative establish that the mobile entity is in 
contact with the locus: ¢ ‘in, at’, location at a punctual locus; xa ‘on, at’, location 
on a surface; o, location in contact in a space encompassing the locus; npu ‘in the 
presence of’, coincidence and contact, as opposed to absence of coincidence, in 
a domain; the domain can be spatial (npu eopogckux gomax ‘with city houses’, npu 
cranyuu ‘at the station’) or temporal-modal (npu Exarepune ‘during the time of 
Catherine the Great’, npu noepy3xe ‘during loading’, npu Hoeonynuu ‘during a new 
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moon). //o ‘upon, after’ with the locative expresses location in the immediate 
temporal and causal wake of some event (no npue3ge ‘upon arrival’). 

Only the oldest, primary, prepositions take the locative. B and wa take another 
case along with the locative. When the missile moves toward and comes into 
contact with the locus, e@ and xa govern the accusative. O(6) does as well, in 
the sense of contact against a surface: comHel pas6uearotca oO cKasbl “waves beat 
against the cliffs’. The distributive sense of no with the dative was mentioned 
above. 


Instrumental: The instrumental is used with c in the sense of contact with the 
locus; and more than mere contact, c means that the missile and the locus play 
similar roles in the state or event. 

The instrumental is used with four prepositions that express position on one 
of the planes of a three-dimensional object: nag ‘on top of’ and its opposite 
nog ‘underneath’, 3a ‘behind’ and its opposite nepeg ‘in front of’. Only primary 
prepositions can take the instrumental, except for meoxgy. 


Accusative: Few prepositions use the accusative exclusively: npo ‘through’, wepe3 
‘through, over’, cked3b ‘through’. Newer prepositions do not adopt the accusative. 

The accusative expresses motion with e, Ha, 0, which otherwise take the loca- 
tive. In a similar fashion, the prepositions that take the instrumental to describe 
static position on the perimeter of the locus - nag, nog, 3a, nepeg - once expressed 
motion towards by using the accusative, but this usage has been fading. Mepeg 
and nag take the instrumental: 7 ecran nepeg HUM <\ys> Hd KOJICHU acc> ‘I kneeled 
before him on my knees’ (where na xovienu has the accusative of motion), noguatb 
Hag e€ 2ONOGOU nsx GeHey ‘to raise the wreath over her head’. J7og can still take 
the accusative: 3ae3anu nog KpoGaTUcaccs ‘[they] crawled under the beds’; « ux 
KAJ NOG MATPaC <acc> ‘I placed them under the mattress’; idiomatic nonagatoca 
nog pyxy ‘to come under the hand of’; ona waa nog pyky c Hum ‘she walked arm- 
in-arm with him’. With 3a, the instrumental expresses either a static position 
behind the locus, xogu.1 3a Hero ‘he walked behind her’, or adopting a position 
behind the locus, xro-ro noOexan kK KanuTKe, OH OPOCUICA 3d HUM <;ys> ‘SOMeone 
ran up to the gate, he hurried after him’ (though: nepececrs 3a gpyeot cTONeacc> 
‘to sit at another table’. 

[log and 3a use the accusative in a range of idioms. With nog with the ac- 
cusative, the locus can be understood as a model for the missile (nog mpamop <accs 
‘like, as if marble), as an adapted function (o60pygoeanu nog Teatp <acc> ‘they 
fixed it as a theater’, cus nog gay <scc> ‘they rented it to serve as a dacha), 
as a framework for an activity (nenu nog eurapy<accs ‘they sang to the guitar’; 
NOg PACKATbl<acc>s ANsIOgucmeHtoe ‘to torrents of applause’), or as a boundary 
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of incomplete approach (nog nsaregecat exccs ‘Coming up on fifty years of age’; 
NOG KOHeUcaccs Nucbma ‘Near the end of the letter’). 3a uses the accusative to 
express: modal cause (euHa 3a Heyga4uueacc> ‘fault for the failures’); on behalf 
of, in exchange for (xzonoraTb 3a 2%xeHIWUHY acc» ‘to Make efforts on behalf of 
the woman’; gg nosy4uus 3a ONepeTTY <accs HeOosbwWol eoHopap ‘uncle received 
a small payment for the operetta); interval of time or space over which some- 
thing significant happens (3a HecKkosIbKO <accs MUuHyT ‘over the course of several 
minutes’; 3a HeCKONbKO Zacc> Wideoe BugescA golm ‘at a distance of several steps 
smoke was visible’; 3a uaceaccs go o6ega ‘an hour before dinner’; 3a Tpucaccs 
goma go yena ‘three houses before the corner’. 

C with the accusative expresses an approximate measurement: c Heges10 <acc> 
-gpyeyro ‘for a week or maybe two’; e3maxnysia uepHbimu pecnuyamu (KaxKgaA CO 
CNUUKY acc» TOMYyUHOK) ‘she fluttered her eyelashes (each the thickness of a 
matchstick)’. 

Io uses the accusative to express the final, inclusive boundary of an interval 
of time or motion: c ocenu 1927 no BecHy<acc> 1929-e0 eoga ‘from the fall of 1927 
through the spring of 1929’, no gpyeyto cropoHy <acc> ‘Over on the opposite side’. 
ITo has come to use the accusative in its distributive sense with most numerals 
other than single units. 


Nominative: While it might seem inconceivable to use the nominative case with 
prepositions, what is apparently the nominative case is used in two idioms: uro 
9TO 3a epyHga <yom> ‘What is that for nonsense’ and ewiTu 6 ntoguenom> ‘ZO among 
the people’ (the nouns are not fixed). In the latter, the nominative, if it is that, 
is a residual carry-over from a time when complements of prepositions had not 
yet adopted the merger of accusative and genitive with animates. 


4.2.4 The use of na and @ 

B and ua both express the location of a missile in contact with the locus. To a 
large extent, the choice between the two is determined by the meaning of the 
noun that names the locus. B can be considered the more general. Ha expresses 
contact of a missile with a physical locus conceived of as a surface, as something 
more than a one-dimensional point and as less than a three-dimensional con- 
tainer: Ha Qv6pyce ‘on Elbrus’, na crenax ‘on the walls’, na Ceeepnom Kaexa3e 
‘in the Northern Caucasus’, Ha eepange ‘on the veranda’, na yuye ‘on the street’, 
Ha aslenulickux styeax ‘in alpine meadows’, Ha nosy ‘on the floor’, na nzaro ‘on 
the plateau’, xa nepuqbepuu ‘on the periphery’, na pa3neix KonTuHeHTax ‘ON vari- 
ous continents’, na /Iyne ‘on the moon’, na eropom 9taxe ‘on the second floor’, 
Ha tpacee ‘on the grass’, Ha KkagOuwe ‘in the graveyard’, Ha Mapce ‘on Mars’, 
Ha MasleHbKOM octTpoee ‘on a small island’, Ha Hawux aKpanax ‘on our movie 
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screens’. Layered surfaces take na: Ha gue ‘on the bottom’, xa noeepxuocru ‘on the 
surface’. 

By association, the locus of na, being a surface, is a place where activity occurs: 
Ha Oa3ape ‘at the bazaar’, Ha eox3ae ‘at the station’, na noure ‘at the post office’, 
Ha cosHye ‘on the sun’, xa nyru ‘on the journey’, xa poinxe ‘at the market’, na 
Kapesvcxom qdponte ‘on the Karelian front’, na coeecru ‘on one’s conscience’. 
Often the sense of activity overshadows the physical location: na qopyme ‘at 
the forum’, na d@ecrueane ‘at the festival’, na co6panusx tpygsyuxca ‘at Meetings 
of workers’, na 3aceganuu ‘at the meeting’, na HegaceHeli npembepe ‘at a recent 
premiere’. Eras are also sites where events occur: xa nporsoKenuu ‘throughout 
the course’, Ha nepevix nopax ‘at the beginning’, Ha 9rou craguu ‘at this stage’, na 
HblHewHem 9Tane ‘at the current stage’, na crapoctu ‘in old age’. Thus, wa expresses 
location on a surface, and, abstractly, the site of activity. 

External body parts are surfaces where activity occurs or missiles come into 
contact with the person: c cymxoli Ha 6oxy ‘with a purse on the side’, pyxbe Ha 
neue ‘a rifle on the shoulder’, xa 6egpe ‘on the hip’, na ee cnune ‘on her back’, na 
eeo eonoee ‘on his head’, na ena3ax ‘in the eyes’, na coOcreenHow wkype ‘on one’s 
own skin, risk’. 

Vehicles and the associated activity of locomotion are a special case. One can 
travel na 6opry ‘on board’, Ha napawrorax ‘by means of parachutes’, Ha xopa61e 
‘on the ship’, Ha eco eenocunege ‘on his bicycle’, na 9nexrpuuxe ‘on the suburban 
train’, Ha mawune ‘in a car’. Conveyances, however, can sometimes be viewed 
as containers in which missiles can be located: B mawuue cugenu nonkoenuk u 
sieuvenant ‘in the car there sat a colonel and lieutenant’; He npegnoxusnu ogHo 
Mecto 6 mawuune ‘I was offered a place in the car’. 

Thus to a large extent, the choice between e and na is determined by the noun, 
though some nouns, like the words for conveyances, can use both prepositions. 
Kyxus is another such noun. B xyxne makes the locus a unit of architecture. It can 
be one part of a whole that is opposed to other, analogous, parts of the whole: 


[58] Takum o6pa30M, MBI MOrJIM TOBOpHTb, 4TO y Hac YeTEIPe KOMHaTHI. B nepsoli 3a 
Meperopogkol o6ocHoBamucb Bnagumup U 4, 6 KyxHe 3a Meukoi casa JleHa, B 
OombLIOM KOMHaTe XUN OOe MOM cTapLluue cecTpEl. 

Thus we could say we had four rooms. In the first behind the partition Vladimir 
and I were based, in the kitchen behind the stove slept Lena, and in the large 
room lived my older sisters. 


Here the kitchen is one room, one unit in a set of rooms, each containing 
inhabitants. With e, the kitchen is one unit among many, and it can itself 
contain parts: 6 KyxHe croano GocemMb ctosoe ‘in the kitchen there stood eight 
tables’. Thus using @ xyxue is thinking in synecdoche - in parts and wholes. Ha 
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Table 4.5 Triplets with na, 6 


location 


HQ <\,oc>» 8<\Loc> 


motion towards 


HQ <\acc>» 8<\acc> 


motion away 


C<\crn>> U3<\cEN>+ 


Maca na Oa3ape <yocs He Ovi10. 


‘There was no meat at the 
bazaar.’ 


JTrogu cugesu Ha KYXHE <oc>- 
‘People sat in the kitchen.’ 


Bcto Gotiny Us OHU 6 
COCEGHEM CET <toc>- 

‘The whole war they lived in 
the next village.’ 


B KyXxHe jocs_ 3A NeuKoli cCnasa 
JTeua. 

‘Lena slept in the kitchen 
behind the stove.’ 


— Tak @bl noligute Ha 
0a3ap <accs U KynuTe ce6e 
gpyeoeo ybInsenKka. 

‘~ So go to the bazaar and 
buy yourself another chick.’ 

Bcex yvok nepectpens u 
NPUHEC HA KYXHI0 caccs - 

‘All the ducks he shot and 
brought to the kitchen.’ 

K eeuepy npuexanu @ cero 
BaiaguMupcKoe <acc> - 

‘Towards evening we came to 
the village of Vladimirskoe.’ 


TTepewsu 6 KYXHH eaccs - 
‘They went into the kitchen.’ 


Tenepb He Hago TaCKaTb C 
0a3apaecrn> Y2OJIb. 

“Now it won’t be necessary to 
drag coal from the bazaar.’ 


Pa3gasica C KYXHU<crn> C20 
e0s0c. 

‘His voice rang out from the 
kitchen.’ 

Bo epema 3acyxu npuee3su 
uygoteopuyto ukony bookbett 
MaTepUu U3 CEIIA ccEns- 

‘During the drought they 
brought the miraculous 
icon of the Mother of God 
from the village.’ 

Ona npunecsia U3 KYXHU <cgun> 
QIIEKTPUUECKYIO NIWUTKY. 

‘She brought a hot-plate from 
the kitchen.’ 


xyxne is a plane with no precise boundaries; it is a theater where life happens, 


as in [59] and Osip Mandelshtam’s poem [60]: 


[59] 


UTO-TO BCIIOMUHAaJIN. 


VU Bot oT uyxAUe JIFOAUM CUesIM Ha KyxXHe, CJIM, NUJIM, CMOTPeJIN COUYBCTBEHHO, 


And those strangers sat in the kitchen, eating, drinking, looking sympathetically, 


recalling something. 


[60] 


Mor c ToOol Ha KyxHe MocuyuM. / Cnaqko maxHeT Gest KepocuH. 


Let’s you and I sit together in the kitchen. / With the sweet smell of white 


kerosene. 


Both e and xa express static location. As noted above, the accusative expresses 
motion towards the locus. Corresponding to each sense is a distinct preposition 
governing the genitive, resulting in triplets (Table 4.5): c, removal from a surface, 
is paired with na, location on or motion onto a surface, and u3, exit from a 
container, is paired with e, location in or motion into a container. 
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4.3 Quantifiers 


4.3.1 Preliminaries 

Quantifiers are operators which, by applying to nouns, impose a count, whether 
exact or approximate, on the entities involved. (If no noun is used with the 
quantifier, the entities that are counted are determined from the context.) Com- 
binations of quantifiers and nouns behave as argument phrases, and can be used 
as subjects or oblique domains, and so on. Quantifiers have some properties that 
allow them to be grouped together, and at the same time, there are differences, 
especially morphological, among them (see Table 4.6).21 The bulk of the quanti- 
fiers, in the middle of Table 4.6, can be termed GENERAL NUMERALS. 

In addition, it is necessary to distinguish between numerals that occur with- 
out other numerals and COMPLEX numerals, those composed of more than one 
numeral: gedgyars tpi ‘twenty-three’, geécru narudgyats ‘two hundred fifteen’, 
Teicaua Tplicta geé ‘one thousand three hundred two’. Ordinal numerals, not con- 
sidered further here, do not impose case on the quantified noun; they are pure 
adjectives modifying the noun. In complex ordinals, all but the final component 
are invariant (or nominative) forms of the numeral, and only the final compo- 
nent is an adjective: « nepewaeny epaHb cto geesnoctoeo eoga ‘I have crossed 
the boundary of the hundred ninetieth year’, ro: poguca @ (reicaua gecatecot) 
nsvbgecaT BTOPpOM eogy ‘you were born in (nineteen) fifty-one’. As in the last ex- 
ample, dates are expressed with ordinals. In general, ordinals themselves are 
pure adjectives, and do not require further attention. 

It will be useful to begin with general numerals. 


4.3.2 General numerals 
Quantifier phrases, and numerals in particular, behave differently depending on 
whether the case of the whole phrase is direct - nominative or accusative - or 
an oblique case. 

In an oblique case, quantifiers act as modifiers, adopting the same oblique 
case as the noun: genitive ([61]), dative ([62]), locative ([63]), instrumental ([64]): 


[61] HeoOpruaiiHad cbopMa THEBMOHHM y MATH <cen> MOJIOMbIX MYXKUHH <cens 
an unusual type of pneumonia in five young men 


21 The basic text is Mel/chuk 1985[a]. On the nature of the constituency, see Corbett 1993. Halle 
1994 has a rule of Concord that applies to oblique quantifiers but does not apply to quantifiers 
in nominative or accusative, which instead use the default genitive. General numerals are said 
to be nouns, paucals adjectives. Franks 1995 treats the formal description of quantifier argument 
phrases. 
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Table 4.6 Types of quantifiers 


quantifier type 


examples 


singleton 
paucal 


ogtn ‘one’, [plural] ‘some’ 
MSC=NT ged ~ FEM geé ‘two’, rp ‘three’, ueréipe ‘four’ 


high integers & teens 


low (non-compound) decade 
high (compound) decade 


round 
compound low hundred 


nsito ‘five’, gécaTb ‘ten’, ogtinnagyaTb ‘eleven’, geestndgyatTb 
‘nineteen’ 

gedgyato ‘twenty’, rptigyat ‘thirty’ 

natogecat ‘fifty’, wecrogecsat ‘sixty’, cembgecat ‘seventy’, 
edcembgecat ‘eighty’ 

cépok ‘forty’, cré ‘hundred’, geesnocro ‘ninety’ 

geéctu ‘two hundred’, rpiicra ‘three hundred’, weréipecra ‘four 
hundred’ 


compound high hundred 
mille numeral 


lexical fractions 
approximate 
collective 


natoecor ‘five hundred’, geearecor ‘nine hundred’ 

Téicaua ‘thousand’, musnudn ‘million’, munznudpg ‘billion’, 
Tpussuon ‘trillion’ 

nonoetna ‘half, uéreeprs ‘quarter’ 

cT6sIbKo “SO Many’, mHdzo ‘Many’, Hemudeo ‘some’, mdszo ‘few’ 

gede ‘twosome’, nsirepo ‘fivesome’ 


[62] OTMM 4eTHIPeMeypars SOYKBAM pars MPHAaHo rayGoualiliee CHMBONMUYeCKOe 3HaUeHHe. 


To these four letters is attached the greatest symbolic meaning. 


63 Ha 97x WecTu CTaHKax a6oTasIo BCero IlecTepo. 
<LOC> <LOCc> 


On these six machines used to work only six people. 


[64] Ona wisia emy clelWasbHbIit MOAC, WIMpOKMM, C BOCEMbIO Zys3 KAPMAHAMH ess. 


She sewed him a special, wide belt with eight pockets. 


When the quantifier argument is nominative or accusative, numerals appear 


in the nominative or accusative. The quantified noun and any modifiers are 


genitive plural: 


[65] Tak Bot, ecTb mpocbOa BbIAeTHTb FBAQMaTb—<nom=acc> XOPOWIMX<cen pis PCOAT<cen pi>- 


So, there is a request to select twenty good fellows. 


[66] 3yecb Ha NOMOLMIb dbuUHaIMCTKaM MpMWIIM JeCATb<Nom=acc> TaJIAHTHBIX <cen pi 


KaBaJI€pOB<czn pi>- 


Here there came to the rescue of the finalists ten gallant cavaliers. 


Some modifiers occur before the quantifier and modify the whole quantifier 


phrase. One type of such PHRASAL modifiers appear in the direct (NOM=ACC) 
case. Such are: demonstratives (9ru narb pyOeu ‘these five rubles’), possessive 
pronouns (mou nsarb pyOnei ‘my five rubles’), quantifying adjectives ({ece ~ 
nocsegnue} nave pyOneti ‘{all ~ the last} five rubles’). Certain modifiers eval- 
uate the quantity, and these appear before the noun usually in the genitive 
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plural: {go6poix ~ yesix ~ xKanKUXx ~ Kakux-Hubygo} naTHagyaTe eT ‘{a goodly ~ 


a whole ~ measly ~ some or another} fifteen years’, only rarely in the NoM=ACC 


form: yesiwie nate nev (on the web, only 177 xx yesvie nab vs. 11,600 xx yevibix 
nste <15.IX.02>). 
General numerals are insensitive to animacy. When the noun is animate and 


the phrase is accusative, a general numeral is expressed in the NoM=acc form, 


not the genitive ([67-68]). An external modifier does express animacy (but 3ru 


now occurs in the informal register): 


[67] 


[68] 


* 
3am Homa KMHO BCTpedasI 9TUX <acc=cen> ABAWWATb <Nom=acc> ( ABA ATH <acc=cen>) 
peOaT arsioqucmMeHTaMu. 
The House of Film greeted those twenty lads with applause. 

* 
BaaQMMUp OKpeCcTHJI BCeX caccecen> ABCHAAWATb<nom=acc> (" ABCHAAWATH —acc=cen>) 
CbIHOBeH CBOMX. 


Vladimir baptized all twelve of his sons. 


4.3.3 Paucal numerals 
The PAUCAL numerals - MSC=NT ged ~ FEM geé ‘two’ (with an unusual distinc- 


tion of gender), rpv ‘three’, uervipe ‘four’, and MSC=NT 66a ~ FEM 06e ‘both’ - 


behave like general numerals in oblique cases: the noun, modifiers, and the nu- 


meral are in the oblique case (instrumental in [69], dative in [70]); the quantified 


noun and any modifiers are plural. 


[69] 


[70] 


AH pelt M03HAKOMMJI MCHA C TEMU eqns pis ABYMA<ins> MOJIOJBIMH cys p> 
JIFOABMH cs p>, C KOTOPbIMUM CH eI Ha OJHOM CKaMbe. 

Andrei introduced me to those two young people with whom he shared a bench. 
YcnewiHoe pa3BuTMe pedeHKa MO ITUM par prs TPOM<par> TCHEPaJIbHBIM <par pi> 
JIMHVAM <par p> OOCCMCUMBACT CMOCOOHOCTb JIMUHOCTH K pa3HbIM BU aM 
[\eATeJIbBHOCTH. 

Successful development of the child along these three general lines ensures the 
ability of an individual to engage in various forms of activity. 


In direct cases, the quantified noun is genitive singular, not plural. Internal 


adjectives modifying the noun are plural, but the case depends on the gender 


of the noun. With masculine and neuter nouns, an adjective is always in the 
genitive. 


[71] 


[72] 


3a0pasM Ba APyrX <cen prs OXOTHMUYbUX <cen pis PYKbA<\nr cen sc>- 
They confiscated two other hunting rifles. 

JIvub TIOJTYMYCTYFOT TPYW<nom=acc> HCPBBIX<cen prs PAAA<\msc cEN sc>> 
OTTOPOXECHHPIX <cen pr> AJA MOUeTHBIX octet. 


Half-empty are only the first three rows, roped off for important guests. 


With feminine nouns, NOM=ACc case rather than genitive is usual: 
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73] Badyurka Hapucospasa Be {OAMHAKOBbIC <Nom=acc pi> ~ 2OA{MHAKOBBIX <cgn pi> } 
a*UuIv <\ rem GEN sG>- 
Grandmother drew two identical posters. 

74] Tog ogHolt agMuHuctpaunen Obiiu OObeaMHeHbI Be {MOCKOBCKHe <yNom=acc pS 
OOYBHBIC -Nom=acc pi> ~~ ?MOCKOBCKUX <cen prs OOYBHBIX <cpn pi> } ChaOpUuKH <\ sem cEN sc>- 


Under one administration were united two Moscow shoe factories. 


75] B OonpHuye padotamm [Be CAHMTAPKH <\rem cen sc>» HPHCIIAHHBIC yom p> U3 Topofa. 
In the hospital there were working two [female] orderlies, sent from the city. 


The genitive, used rarely, focuses on the fact of existence or the quantity ([76- 
77)).72 


[76] Toguanca cton6 Bomb, pa3qasca riryxol B3ppiB. Mer Opocumucp B Bosy. MU 
Touma... Bcero Tpu {?0rsyLWIeHHBle —yom=acc pi> “~~ OTITYLICHHBIX < cen pr> } 


YTKV <\rem GEN sc>+ 
A column of water rose up, a thud resounded. We threw ourselves into the water. 


We had caught .. . all of three deafened ducks. 
[77] B GompHuue Bcero Be CAHUTAPKM<\rem cen soo» HPUCJIAHHBIX <cey prs M3 ropopa.”? 
In the hospital there were altogether only two [female] orderlies, sent from the 


city. 


Paucal numerals, unlike general numerals, usually express animacy.”4* When 
the quantifier argument is accusative and the quantified noun is animate, the 
paucal numeral is in the genitive; the quantified noun is then genitive plural, 
not singular ([78] yweniy): Modifiers, including modifiers of feminine nouns, are 
genitive plural ([78] monogé). 


[78] OH Mocman 3a ceO4 STUX <accecen pi> UCTBIPCX <accacen> MOJIOJBIX <acc=cen pL> 


YUCHUL <acc=cEn PL>+ 


In his place he sent those four young [female] students. 


The special paucal quantifier d6a/d6e, like ged/geé, distinguishes gender, even 
in oblique cases: c 06euMU crews OyToimKkamu. Unlike ged/geé, d6a/d6e presupposes 
that the two referents are individuated and known, a fact that leads to cer- 
tain differences. O6a/é6e generally elicits plural agreement ({npuwnu/* npuwno} 
o6e geeywku ‘there arrived both girls’). 06a/é6e can be used as an anaphor (06a 
npuwasu ‘both arrived’) or as a modifier of the anaphoric pronoun (06a onu npuwsu 
‘they both arrived). 

Constructions with numerals can be stated as a hierarchized list of branching 
decisions ([79], which does not treat external modifiers or complex numerals): 


22 Observation due to Worth 1959:123-24. 
23 [75], [77] from Mel’chuk 1985[a]:448-49, here with a different interpretation. 
24 The thoroughly un-individuated [76] does not. 
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[79] ALGORITHMS FOR NUMERAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
if the quantifier phrase is in an oblique case: 
quantifier, modifiers, and noun are in the oblique case; modifiers and 
noun are plural; 
if the quantifier phrase is nominative or accusative: 
if the quantifier is paucal, 
if the quantifier phrase is accusative, if the quantified noun is 
animate, then the quantifier is genitive, modifiers and the 
noun are genitive plural; 
otherwise, the quantifier is nominative=accusative, the 
quantified noun genitive singular, internal modifiers plural, 
nominative=accusative if the noun is feminine and the 
context non-existential, 
otherwise genitive; 
if the quantifier is a general (not a paucal) numeral, 
the quantifier is nominative=accusative (regardless of animacy), 
modifiers and noun are genitive plural. 


4.3.4 Mille numerals munsuon, Munsuapg, Tpussuon, and Teicaua 

Musnuon ‘million’, munsnudpg ‘billion’, and rpuzsuodn ‘trillion’ - quantifiers ex- 
pressing large quantities, which can for short be termed MILLE numerals — behave 
more like nouns than quantifiers, though they quantify things and combine 
with ordinary numerals. They themselves can be quantified by other numerals 
or approximate quantifiers. With numerals that take the plural, they themselves 
form a plural ({wecrs ~ neckoseKo} musmuonoe ‘{six ~ several} million’); gen- 
eral numerals do not form plurals. Combined with a paucal numeral, a mille 
numeral goes into the genitive singular; the noun is genitive plural: 


[80] Ha qoporax exerogHo rHOHeT Ba MUJIIMOHA<cen sc> MALI <cen pis. 
On the roads two million cars perish every year. 


When a mille quantifier occurs in an oblique case, the quantified noun still 
appears in the genitive, not the oblique case (dative in [81], instrumental in 
[82]): 


[81] A cnyctusca, fap TeOe pyky, 10 KpaltHeli Mepe MIO MHJIJIMOHY <par sc> 
JI€CTHULM <cepn prs: 
I have descended, with you on my arm, at least a million stairs. 

[82] IBM mpoexTupyeT KOMIIbIOTep C MVJIJIMOHOM eg sos TIPOLCCCOPOB<cen pis - 
IBM envisions a computer with a million processors. 


In these respects, mille numerals are more similar to nouns than to general 
numerals. 
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Tvicaua acts sometimes like a general numeral, sometimes like other mille 
numerals. When singular réicsua is used in an oblique case, there are said to 
be two patterns. In one, the quantified noun is genitive plural: « Toicsaue pars 
pyOneu—cun>‘to a thousand rubles’, c reicsueti anss pyOrelecyn> “With a thousand 
rubles’. With this syntax, which is similar to that of the mille numerals, the 
instrumental form is said to be reicsuelt: c ToICaUel eysy YUCHUKOG <cun> “With a 
thousand pupils’. Alternatively, réicaua and the quantified noun can both appear 
in the oblique case: k Telca4ecpars PYOTAM <par>. This is the syntax of general 
numerals. With this syntax, the instrumental is said to be réicsuor (or Teicauel 
as a secondary option): c TbICAUbIO ens (THIC AUCH <yyss) PY OIAMU eyys> 2” 

These two possibilities for réicaua are presented in grammars as equal op- 
tions. In fact, in recent Russian, the former pattern is rather more frequent. In 
a sample of the first 100 tokens that appeared in a search on the whole web 
for the form roicsaue (a third dative, two-thirds locative), almost all - 97 - were 
used with the genitive plural of the quantified noun.”° The behavior of the two 
instrumental forms is complex. Both seem current in contemporary Russian; 
TbICAubIO appeared in 67 percent of tokens on www.lib.ru (<20.XII.02>). Inter- 
estingly, réicaubro - supposedly the numeral form, which should combine only 
with an instrumental - occurs frequently with the genitive of the quantified 
noun. In the first 100 distinct tokens of reicsauvi0,?’ only 15 were followed by the 
instrumental, including: 


[83] Sound Forge 5.0 — sTo mpocbeccuoHasbHad MporpamMMa JIA peakTUpoBaHusd 3ByKa! 
EcTb BO3MOXHOCTb MOJIb30BaTbCA Gosee YEM THICAUBIO 9¢:P*eKTAMH —ynss! 
Sound Forge 5.0 is a professional program for sound editing! There is the 
possibility of using more than a thousand effects! 


Otherwise, the genitive was used, in idiomatic expressions (c TbICaubIO OKOHecEN> 
‘with a thousand windows’, c TolcsaubI0 pyKecuns U e1d3<cun> ‘With a thousand 
arms and eyes’, 2*xuTb TbICAUbIO 2KU3HEU czy» ‘to live a thousand lives’) and in new 
combinations ([84]): 


[84] Ceitaac y rpynmbl OTKpbITHI OcpucbI B 22 cTpaHax 110 BceMy MUpy, Cc Gomee ueM 
TBICAUbIO COTPYHUKOB<crn> - 
At this time the group has offices in twenty-two countries throughout the world, 
with more than a thousand co-workers. 


Translations of Hamlet’s “<...> we end / The heartache and the thousand natu- 
ral shocks” use the genitive, for example: <.. .> noxonuuwb | C cepgeunolt myKoto 


25 Zalizniak 1977[a]:68 gives only rvicsauvio, SRla 2.123 gives réicaueti. 

26 The first 100 examples produced by searching with Google (<03.XII.01>) for reicaue, excluding: 
forms (auxeroi), poetry, songs, religious texts, distributive constructions, conjoined numerals, 
more than one hit from a single site. Many of these 100 tokens were clichés measuring distance. 

27 Whole web <20.XII.02>. 
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uc TeICaAUbIO Tep3anuu. It is not clear whether there is a systematic semantic or 
stylistic difference. Compare ce13aHbI ToICAUbIO HUTeH gyn» ‘bound by a thousand 
ties’, but ces3anbI TbICAUbIO GUGUMbIMU U HEBUGUMbIMU HUTAMU yys> ‘bound by a 
thousand visible and invisible ties’, or Yesoeek c ToICAUbIO UU <cyn> — the name 
for the movie starring Lon Cheney and the novel by Alfred van Vogt - but Joseph 
Campbell’s book Tepoti c reicaubto muyamu qys>. 

The oblique plural forms of réicsaua in earlier Russian combined with oblique 
nouns, as in Derzhavin’s Yro6v Teicsuam geeouxam | Ha moux cugeTb GeTesx 
‘In order that thousands of girls / On my branches might rest’, but now the 
genitive plural is used: na natHagyaTu TbICAUAX <jocs KGAGPATHbIX KUJIOMETPOG <cEN> 
‘on fifteen thousand square kilometers’. Overall, reicaua is coming to behave 
more like mille numerals than general numerals. 

Mille numerals do not express animacy themselves or in demonstratives ([85]): 


[85] CremmampbHoe 3aceqaHue Ilonutoropo IK pemmusao sty mpoOsemy uHaue: NyCcTUTS 
KopaOsIb C 3eKaMM Ha WHO. He OTMycKaTb ITU enom=acc> ABC <nom=acc> TbICTUM <yom=acc> 
KaTopxaH B CoeyuHeHHptle LI rani! 

In a special meeting, the Politburo resolved the problem in another way: to sink 
the ship to the bottom with the prisoners. Never to allow these two thousand 
prisoners into the USA! 


4.3.5 Preposed quantified noun 

While quantifiers ordinarily precede the nouns that are quantified, there is an 
alternative construction in which the noun comes before the numeral and, if 
there is one, a preposition; the construction indicates that the quantity is not 
precise: 


[86] “acd uepe3 Tpu-yeTbIpe MBI yBu amu ropor. 
After three to four hours or so, we saw the city. 
[87] Ilpuexanu Hejeb Ha WecTb. 
They’ve come for six weeks or so. 


The noun retains the same morphological properties it would have in the po- 
sition after the quantifier - for example, the genitive singular with a paucal in 
[86] (and numerative stress wacd). The numeral and the preposed noun take the 
case governed by the preposition: eepcraxejocs 6 G6YX<1oc> OT cesa ‘at a place 
two versts or so from the village’, vacogccyns go ueTbIPeXejoc> ‘UP until about 
four’. 


4.3.6 Complex numerals 
In COMPLEX numerals - combinations of numerals - there is a significant dif- 
ference between the most careful written register and less formal registers. 
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In the formal register, if the quantifier phrase is oblique, all components of 
the complex numeral are in the oblique case, and the noun and modifiers are 
plural. 


[88] “cro *KepTB B AeCATUeyocs TPHOYHAIAX oc. PABHACTCA B ITOM TOMY THICAUC epars 
YCTBIPEMCTAM cpars ABAQWATH pars (UCTBIPEM pars) UCIOBEKAM cpars CO2K2KCHHBIM 
2KMBbeM. 

The number of victims in ten tribunals in that year amounts to one thousand 
four hundred twenty (-four) people burned alive. 


In a direct case, all components of the complex numeral are in the direct case. 
The last component determines the case and number of nouns and modifiers. 
They are genitive plural when the last component is not a paucal ([89]): 


[89] erprpectacyom=acc> ACCATb<nom=acc> TPHOYHAIIOB<cen prs MPOM30LUJI0 B TOM rosy. 
Four hundred ten tribunals took place in this year. 


If the last component is a paucal, the noun is genitive singular, as is usual with a 
paucal numeral; adjectives are plural, genitive with masculine or neuter nouns 
([90]), nominative or accusative with feminine nouns ([91)). 


[90] A Hacuutan ABAAWATb <nom=acc> ABA<nom=acc> MOJIOABIX <acc=cen pr> HAWMCTA<cen se>- 
I counted twenty-two young Nazis. 

[91] Komurtet HaHaJI TBICAYY caccs ABCCTU cyomaacc> MATBACCAT <Nom=acc> TP <nom=acc> 
OMBITHBIC -Nom=acc pr> YUATCIbHULUDbI <cpn sc>- 


The commission hired one thousand two hundred fifty-three experienced teachers. 


However, as in [90-91], paucals in complex numerals do not express animacy. 
The acc=GEN is said to be outmoded, but still occurs, even on recent websites.”® 
If the paucal does express animacy, the noun and any modifiers become genitive 
plural. 


[92] Jlarepb “Ilarpnor” npwHHas Ha OTAbIX (M BOCIIMTAaHMe) MATHACCAT -Nom—acc> 
WeTBIPEX <acc=cen> TPYAHBIX <acc=cen> MOAPOCTKOB <acc=cen>- 
Camp Patriot has accepted for recreation (and training) fifty-four troubled 
adolescents. 


In a complex numeral that ends in ogiin ‘one’, the noun is singular, and ogin 
agrees with the noun. 


28 The use of the acc=GEN has attracted the attention of grammarians for popular au- 
diences: D. E. Rozental’ (http://www.spelling.spb.ru/rosenthal/alpha/r151.htm), V. I. Novikova 
(http://www.gramota.ru/monitor.html?mid=13). An example (because it is an internal quotation?), 
in reference to the three loves of Maiakovsky: 4 gymato, Masxoeckuii sro6un @ecex tTpex — u 
ewe Tpugyats Tpex @ npugauy ‘I think Maiakovsky loved all three - and another thirty-three to 
boot’. 
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[93] A yuacTBoBasa B WBayuaTH AByXx OaseTax U WBafWaTM OOM <rem toc sc> 


OT€pe<\rem Loc sc>: 
I took part in twenty-two ballets and twenty-one operas. 


If the numeral is subject, the predicate agrees with the singular number of ogiin 


([94}): 


[94] Tpema BonorogckuMu fellyTaTaMu B OrosxKeT 2002 rojja BHECeHa<rem nom sc> CTO 
MIATHCCAT OHA <rem Nom sc> MOMpaBKa<\rem nom sc>- 
By three delegates from Vologda were introduced into the 2002 budget one 
hundred fifty-one changes. 

[95] Tlyckait nmarut cro TpuALaTb OJHY <rem acc sc> 3O0JIOTYHO JIMPY <\rem acc sc>- 
Let her pay one hundred thirty-one golden liras. 

[96] Hukonait Mepppmit ormpaBua B CCbIJIKy CTO DBaWaTb OFHOTO emusc acc=cEN s¢> 
UeJIOBEKA <\ msc acc=GEN sc>* 
Nikolai I sent into exile one hundred twenty-one persons. 

[97] Cecrpbt poausu — HM MHOrO HV MasIO — ABafWaTb OFHOTO emsc acc=cEN sc> 
pedeHKa <\msc ACC=GEN SG>° 


The sisters gave birth to no more, no less than twenty-one babies. 


Animacy is expressed by ogi when the noun is masculine and animate ([96-97]). 

In the informal register, when a complex numeral should be in an oblique case, 
there is a tendency to avoid declining all components and to use the direct case 
form of numerals instead. How far this breakdown in the expression of case has 
progressed is difficult to determine. Nevertheless some general principles can be 
sketched. At the left margin, numerals of the mille group maintain declension 
when other numerals in the phrase may not be declined. 


[98] Wong oKa3an KBasMdUWUpoBaHHy!O FOPUAM4ECKY!O TIOMOLLb OosIee YEM TPeM pars 
TBICAWAM pars ABECTU cnom=acc> {ABAAW ATM <cuns ~ ?ABALWATE —Nom=acc> } CCMbAM 
MOrMOLIMXx BOCHHOCJYy Kalyx. 

The fund has rendered qualified legal aid to more than three thousand two 
hundred twenty families of deceased servicemen. 


On the right margin of a complex numeral, the last numeral, especially if it is 
a paucal, tends to decline, but the preceding decades and especially hundreds 
often do not: 


[99] AnekcaHyp AnexuH MOr JJaBaTb CeaHCbI OJHOBPeMeCHHOM Urpbl MO WaxMaTaM 
BCJICHY!O Ha TPH AM ATb <nom=acc> ABYX<roc> AOCKAX <ocs OJHOBPeMeHHO. 
Alexander Alekhin used to give demonstrations of simultaneous chess games 
played blindfolded on thirty-two boards simultaneously. 
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[100] Crpemka komeOamacb MEXAY CTOcyom=accs WATBIOcynss UW CTO cNom=acc> AJCCATBIO <yns> 
KMJIOMeTpaMH B 4ac. 
The speedometer hovered between one hundred five and one hundred ten 
kilometers per hour. 

[101] Ona — BbicoKaad JeBylIKa ABaqWaTb<nom=acc> WAT <cen> JICT. 
Olia is a tall girl of twenty-five years. 


Thus the informal register is developing a template, according to which numerals 
on margins are likely to be declined and numerals internal to the phrase need 
not be. 


4.3.7 Fractions 

Tlonoetina ‘half’, uéreepre ‘quarter’, rpére ‘third’ are lexical fractions which, like 
paucal numerals, take the genitive singular of the noun: nosoeuna Komuatol 
‘a half of the room’, gee tperu myxu ‘two thirds of the flour’. Fractions now 
condition feminine agreement: ocTandcbeyem sc» GOOPAA<rm sc» UeTGEPTb uaca 
go ovxoga noe3ga ‘there remained a good quarter of an hour until the train’s 
departure’.?? 

Other fractions are formed using a nominalized ordinal for the denominator 
and the (feminine) cardinal in the numerator. When the numerator is ‘one’, 
the expression is feminine singular, in memory of the noun vacrb ‘part’: ogua 
egocbmas ‘1/8’. With other numerators, the denominator is plural and genitive in 
direct cases in formal Russian. The noun remains in the genitive singular: gee 
gecatoix ‘two-tenths’ (informally, gee gecatroie or MSC gea gecatole), (octTacanoc) 
Tpu GOCbMbIxX epamma ‘(there remained) three-eighths of a gram’, rpu Tpugyato 
egocbmbix ‘three thirty-eighths’, wecrb geecru copoK cegoMbix KOMHaTbI ‘6/247’. 
When the quantifier phrase is oblique, the oblique case is imposed on the cardi- 
nal in the numerator and the ordinal of the denominator (on the last, adjectival 
part); the noun is genitive singular: c Tpems eocbmbimu metpa ‘with three-eighths 
of a meter’, « wectu geectu CopoK CegbMbimM KOMHaTbI ‘to six two hundred forty- 
sevenths of the room’. 

Mixed numbers are formed as follows. The integer, expressed by a cardinal nu- 
meral and optionally the nominalized adjective yeas ‘a whole’, has the same 
case as the fraction. The fractional portion is conjoined with the integer. (The 
lexical fractions are combined through the comitative preposition c.) The noun 
remains in the genitive singular, in honor of the most immediate constituent, 
the fraction: (ocraganocb) wectb (yenbix) U TPU GOCbMbIX ePAMMG<crn sc» ‘(there 
remained) six (wholes) and three-eighths grams’; c rpemsa (yenbimu) u tTpemsa 
BOCbMbIMU Me€TPG<crn sc» ‘With three (wholes) and three-eighths meters’; x tpem 


2° Though Vinogradov 1947:294 had neuter singular. 
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(yestbIm) U weCTU geeCTU COPOK CegbMblM KOMHATbl<cyn sc> ‘to three (wholes) and 
six two hundred forty-sevenths of the room’; wecrb c noM06UHOL KOMHATbl <cEN sc> 
‘six and a half rooms’; rpu c uereeproro metTpdecrn sc» ‘three and a quarter 
meters’. 

A distinct style is used for reading decimals. The lowest exponent can be 
explicitly read, for example, ‘3.18 grams’: (ocraeanoc) Tpu (yesbIx) u G@oceMHagYaTb 
coTeix epamma, but in scientific style it would be more common to read the 
numeral without ordinals, as (ocraganoce) tTpu (yesbix) u GocemHagyaTb epamoma. 
An initial zero before the decimal point is wy», which declines; zeroes to the 
right of the decimal point are read as invariant Ho/1b: OT HY/IA HOJIb HOJIb WecTU 
epamoa ‘from 0.006 gram’; c Tpema (yesbImu) U HOJIb GOCeMbIO KUsO0epam™a ‘with 
3.08 kilograms’. 

Some unusual numerals contain an etymological prefix no. ‘half’. ‘One and a 
half’, etymologically ‘half of the second’, behaves like a paucal. The direct cases 
distinguish gender and take the genitive singular of the noun: MSC no.ropd 
ctond ‘one and a half tables’, NT nonropd oxnd ‘one and a half windows’, FEM 
nosivopbl cvopoubl ‘one and a half sides’. 7é.nropa, with initial stress, is used with 
pluralia tantum: ndéwropa cy¥rox ‘a day and a half’.*° There is a single form for 
all oblique cases in all genders; nouns are genitive plural: u3 nonyropa 6yrtin0K 
‘out of one and a half bottles’. ‘One hundred and a half’, etymologically ‘half 
of the second hundred’, distinguishes two forms: direct (NOM=ACC) nonTopdcta, 
implying genitive plural of the noun ([102]), and oblique noxyropacra, implying 
oblique case by agreement ([103)): 


[102] Mue qBaquaTb WAT) JleT: MIO Moe U dburypy MHorue xBanaT. HeqypHo e3xy 
BePXOM HM CTpesato, WoMafy Cc MOMyTOpacta <cen> WATOB<cren> B CTaKaH MIM AOIIOKO. 
I’m twenty-five: people admire my looks and my figure. I’m not too shoddy at 
riding and shooting: I can hit a glass or an apple from a hundred and fifty paces. 

[103] TomoraTb Ha KyxXHe — 9TO MBITb Mocy/ly 3a BCCEMM MOJyTOpacta <ns> 
MOCTOAIIbIAMH <i> - 


Helping in the kitchen means washing dishes for all hundred and fifty lodgers. 


4.3.8 Collectives 

Russian has a distinct class of collective numerals, used for groups of individ- 
uals: gede ‘pair, twosome’, nsrepo ‘quintet, fivesome’, extending up to gecsirepo 
‘tensome’.*! They are more frequent for small than for large groups — gede is over 
ten times more frequent than cémepo ‘sevensome’, which in turn is ten times 
more frequent than edcemepo. Whether collectives are used rather than ordinary 
numerals depends primarily on the noun that is quantified and secondarily on 


30 Zalizniak 1977[a]:66. 31 Vinogradov 1947:308-11, Mel’chuk 1985[a]:376. 
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the context. Collectives are used regularly with: adjectival substantives (gece 
yacoebix ‘two sentries’); masculine animate nouns belonging to Declension —y. 
(geoe myxuun ‘two men); nouns describing membership in groups defined by 
national identity or social role (rpoe coeaxoe ‘three Slovaks’, geoe crygenroe 
‘two students’); children, when counted in relation to the parents (on »xenaT u 
uMeeT “eTGEPbIX HeCOGepueHHOseTHUX geTeu ‘he is married with four minor chil- 
dren’). Collectives are used with inanimate pluralia tantum, at least for low 
numbers in the direct cases: only {geoe ~ uereepo} cyrox ‘{two ~ four} days’. 
Higher than paucals, regular numbers are used: occasionally nsrepo cyvox ‘five 
days’ but much more frequently, narb cyrox (93% on the web <31.X.02>). Regular 
numbers are used in oblique cases: npu nomoiyu geyx (“geoux) wunyoe ‘using two 
pairs of pliers’, c rpems HoxHuyamu ‘with three pairs of scissors’. Paired items, 
for some speakers, can be expressed by collectives, but others prefer to use napa: 
geoe canoe ‘two pairs of boots’ or gee napwi {canoe ~ Oprox ~ nepuarox} ‘two pairs 
of {boots ~ trousers ~ gloves}’. 

Aside from the lexical groups just mentioned, collectives are generally used 
only for groups including men. Collectives are avoided if the group is composed 
exclusively of women: gee xxenyunei ‘two women’, not *geoe xenyun, except in 
newer, colloquial language (orHocuTesbHo ecex naTepoix geeuy “With respect to the 
whole fivesome of girls’). With nouns that can use either collectives or ordinary 
numerals, the collective focuses on the fact that the group exists (a fact which, 
in [104], explains how the uncle behaved): 


[104] Tenepb y Hero ObiI0 NaATepo AeTel, U 9TA MON2KHOCTb erO HUKaK He ycTpanBasia. 
By now he had five children, and so that occupation was no longer adequate. 


The regular numeral suggests that the entities are individuals ([105]}): 


[105] Bpigqanu naTb KapTouek — Ha MOMX MslaquMx cectep May u Katto u Ha Tpex 
netei Opata Baagumupa. 
Five cards were issued — for my younger sisters Masha and Katia and for my 
brother Vladimir’s three children. 


In the accusative, collectives express animacy ([106]), and not only for small 
quantities: 


[106] Ox paGoran He 3a ABOMX, a 3a JeCATEpbIX. 
He did the work not just of two, but of ten people. 


4.3.9 Approximates 

Quantifiers such as crdKxo ‘so much’, mxdeo ‘much’, Hemxoceo ‘a little’, mdno 
‘little’ assert the existence of some quantity that is evaluated against an implicit 
standard: as greater (mudeo) or less (mdio) or the same (crdeKo and cKxdéexo - the 
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question form that asks what the quantity is equal to). These quantifiers can also 
function as adverbs, when they do not govern a noun and modify a verb: muoeo 
Movslusiacb ‘she prayed a lot’. 

In oblique cases, the quantifier and the noun and any modifiers go into 
the oblique case. A count noun is plural: mxoeumu cunamu ‘with many forces’, 
CKOJIbKUMU geHbeamu ‘with how much money’. If the noun is a mass noun, it is 
singular and the quantifier has a singular declension: 6e3 mHoeou cui “without 
much force’, ckoneKkou eastotou “with how much money’. Md.no ‘little’, nemdno 
‘not a little’ and the comparatives ménowe ‘less’, Odmbwe ‘more’ do not decline 
and are not used where an oblique case would be called for, except in the idioms: 
6e3 masioco ‘only a little less than’, (awuHatecs) c manoco ‘(to begin) with a little’. 
The adjective mdsvii ‘small, slight’ does occur in oblique cases: He poxgasa u 
Mmasioeo 3eyka ‘[the machine] did not produce even the slightest sound’, c masvim 
cogep>kanuem ypana ‘with trace amounts of uranium’. 

Alongside of the pure quantifier mudeo there is a parallel plural adjective 
Muoeue in the direct cases. Mudeo points to the existence of a quantity of undif- 
ferentiated entities, as opposed to the possibility that no entities were involved. 
Mueeue individuates, inviting a contrast among individuals - many did, others 
did not ([107]): 


[107] B Mocxsy nonaexaso muoeo Kutaliyes. Cpequ Hux Opium Xo Liu Mun, Yan 
Kaiiuiu u mHoeue copaTHuku Mao JI39,yHa. 
Many Chinese arrived in Moscow. Among them were Ho Chi Minh, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and many comrades of Mao Zedong. 


Muoeo expresses animacy obligatorily, néccos1xo ‘some’ does so three-quarters 
of the time. The NOM=ACC xécKkosvxo establishes existence (in [108], there will 
now be expertise); the ACC=GEN nécxoexux focuses on the effect on individuals, 
such as the violence in [109]: 


[108] IlpupsaeksM HeCKOJIBKOcyom=acc> OMbITHBIX CHeLMasIMcTos. 
[They] have brought in some experienced specialists. 

[109] Ka3aku yOusIM HeECKOJIBKUX <acc—cuns ACMOHCTpaHTOs. 
Cossacks killed some of the demonstrators. 


4.3.10 Numerative (counting) forms of selected nouns 

Some nouns have distinct, archaic, forms when they are used with quantifiers.?” 
Certain nouns belonging to Declension_;,,. use the null form of the genitive 

plural in combination with quantifiers, but the explicit ending {-ov} for other 

genitives: wectuagyatbs Kusoepam™ ‘sixteen kilograms’, go geyxcov KusoepamMmM 

‘up to two hundred kilograms’ but cpegu gstux kunoepammoe ‘among those 


32 Worth 1959:fn. 9, Mel/chuk 1985[a]:430-37. 
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Table 4.7 Alternative plurals (selected numerals, genitive and dative cases) 


percentage percentage 

4emloeeK Juogeu 4esloGeK 4esOGEKAM JUOGAM 4e06eKaM 
yueToipex ~ 18,3800 476 98% 67 116 37% 

ueTbIPeEM 

nNATU 14,100 143 99% 81 119 41% 
gecatu 9,380 389 96% 83 17 83% 
nsvugecatu 4,140 75 98% 6 9 40% 
cTa 12,400 160 99% 110 3 97% 


kilograms’ (§3.6.4).2? The measures of modern science are similar: eaycc(oe) 
‘gausses’, aHectpem(oe) ‘angstroms’, om(oe) ‘ohms’, penreen(oe) ‘roentgens’. 

Two high-frequency nouns use two different stems in the plural. 

While the general plural of vwenoeéx is sdgu, plural forms of venoeéx are 
used in quantifying contexts. As a genitive plural with the ending {-9}, 
uenoeéx is used with true numerals: wecrecor geagyatb natb uenoceKk Ooisiu 
nogeepenyto enutumbam ‘six hundred twenty-five people were subjected to per- 
forming penances’. Both uenoeék and sogéu are used with the approximate quan- 
tifiers crébKo, HécKONbKO, CTOsIbKO. IN HeECKO/IbKO “Ues0GeK NoTOHYs10 ‘some people 
drowned’, ueoeé« establishes the existence of an event of drowning. /Trogéu in- 
dicates that the people are individuals, each with a separate history: cxooKo 
Juogell ocrasucb Obl xxueol “how many people might have remained alive’. With 
MHéeo ‘Many’, mdno ‘few’, Hemdano ‘not a few’, suogéii is used by a wide margin 
(on the web, 97% sogeli <31.X.02>), as in [110]: 


[110] Ho ecTb HeMayio rOfel, KOTOpble CUMTAaIOT 10-7,pyromy. 
But there are a fair number of people who think otherwise. 


Jiogéi tends to be used with mille quantifiers more than venoeéx. The 
nominative-accusative mussudHei overwhelmingly uses ogéu (97% sH0gél on 
the web <31.X.02>). The genitive mussudnoe, however, prefers venoeéx (only 
30% suogé on the web <31.X.02>). /Trogéti is also used with groupings of peo- 
ple, gecarku tanantsuevix srogeu ‘dozens of talented people’. Genitives that are 
not quantifying have only wogéti: npo6nemoi xu3HU srogeli ‘problems of people’s 
life’, romna sroget ‘crowd of people’. 

With general numerals in oblique cases other than the genitive, either noun 
can be used with numerals, to judge a search of dative forms reported in Table 4.7 
(web, <31.X.02>). Table 4.7 reminds us that venoeéx is close to universal with 


33 Vorontsova 1976:136-37. 
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context 


roypl/meta 


s1rOqH/4ue0BeK 


plural oblique, 
non-genitive 


adnominal to lexical noun 


quantifiers mao, Hema, 
MHO2O, HEMHOZO 

mille numerals munsuon 

group quantifiers gecsrox, 
COTHA 

approximate quantifiers 
CTOJIBKO, HECKOJIbKO, 
CKOJIbKO 


general numerals 


K geagyatu eogam; OTgaseHHble 
gecaTbIo eogamu 


JUOGU WeECTUGECATLIX 2OgOG 
[individuated] / ¢ yueOnuxax 
TeX eT; NPAKTUKA NPOWJTIbIX 
eT; KOMUUECTEO eT 
[existential] 

MHO2O s1eT 


MUJIJIUOHbI J1@T HA3AG 
COTHU J1eT 


CTOJIBKO J1@T NPOWSO 


geaguatb sev; Oomee geyXx eT 


NOMOXKET GaxKe GeCATU JUOGAM 
[individuated] / nonpaeurca 
natu uesoeexam |existential| 

npoOsleMbl X*KU3HU JOgell; TOsINA 
suogeu 


MHO2O sirogell, HEeMAJIO JOgeu 


320 musUOHOe suOgel 
GeCATKU TANAHTIMUEbIX JuOgelt 


CKOJIbKO JuOgetl OCTANUCb Obl 
xueol [individuated] / 
HECKOJIbKO Ue 0GEK NOTOHY 10 
[existential] 

geagyatb uenoeeK 


genitive forms of numerals. With oblique numerals, forms of .sudgu allow the 
people to be viewed as separate individuals ([111]); forms of ueoeéx focus on the 
quantity as such ([112)): 


({111] Eco Mos kHura MOMOXxeT Jaxe gecaTu s0gsAM, A ye OyAy cuacTsIMB. 
If my book should help just ten people, I will be happy. 

[112] Hata my3bIka NOHpaBMTca naTU uen06eKaM V3 COTHH. 
Our music will please five people out of a hundred. 


I6got ‘years’ is used in many contexts, including in oblique cases with numer- 
als, x geagyatu eogam ‘to twenty years’, orgasiennbie gecatoro eogamu ‘distanced 
by ten years’. /Jér is used for almost any genitive plural: with quantifiers of all 
kinds, mnoeo set ‘many years’, go geagyatu sev ‘up to twenty years’, musiuoHbl 
sev Ha3ag ‘millions of years ago’, crosieko eT nDOws0 “SO Many years have passed’; 
with adnominal genitives that are not quantifying, ¢ yweOnuxax vex nev ‘in the 
textbooks of those years’, npaxruxa npowsvix ner ‘the practice of recent years’; 
and in idioms with the preposition c defining the start of an interval: c {gercxux 
~ roHbix ~ Tex} nev ‘from {childhood ~ young ~ those} years’. /Jér is used in 
discussions of age, which is often measured with numbers: esiessgena crapwe 
ceoux sev ‘she looked older than her years’, wixHuxu cpeguux nev ‘skiers of 
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middle age’. The plural edge: can have the sense of a series of years, such as a 
decade: wectugecarbie eogot ‘the sixties’, ¢ nepevie eogot pesomroyuu ‘in the first 
years of the revolution’, and in this sense it can appear in the genitive: 1rogu 
wectugecatoix eogoe ‘people of the sixties’. The genitive eogde is also used if years 
are understood as individuated, rpaeuueckue co6vitus 1937-1938 eogoe ‘the tragic 
events of the years of 1937-1938’, or if the genitive is governed by a verb: noewiii 
npouecc @ slyuuem Cslyuae notpebyeT eye eogoe ucnoivranuu ‘the new process, even 
at best, will require still more years of testing’. 

Yenoeéx and edg are used with numerals that call for the singular form: 
geagyatb ogun uenoeex ‘twenty-one people’, c geagyatoio oguum uenoeexom ‘with 
twenty-one people’, rpu uenoeexa ‘three people’, uersipe eoga ‘four years’, go 
geagyatu ogHoeo eoga ‘up to twenty-one years’, but go eo3pacra uerbipex set ‘up 
to the age of four years’. 

The usage and examples discussed above are summarized in Table 4.8. /Jér is 
used broadly as a genitive plural, not only in quantifying contexts. Yenoeé« is 
used in quantifying contexts (though suogéu is not excluded), and not only as a 
genitive. 

A small number of nouns have two genitive singular forms that differ by 
stress. The regular genitive is used in most contexts. The NUMERATIVE form 
with unusual stress is an archaism used with paucal numerals or fractions: 
{(geagyavo) gea ~ Tpu ~ uervipe} {waed ~ uacd ~ pagd (psiga) ~ wapd ~ [archaic] 
pa3d} ‘{(twenty) two ~ three ~ four} {steps ~ hours ~ rows ~ balls ~ times}’; 
nosoeuna waed ‘a half step’. The regular genitive singular is stressed on the 
stem: oxoso0 udca ‘around an hour’. Numerative stress yields to the regular stress 
when the combination is not idiomatic: gea nepeoix wdea ‘two first steps’ gea 
Oeckoneunbix udca ‘two endless hours’, gea c nonoeunoti {uacd (~ udca) ~ wdea} 
‘two and a half {hours ~ steps}’** 3a o6e wéxu ‘on both cheeks’ (otherwise, 
GEN SG wexku) and ece uerbipe crdponst (GEN SG croponti) ‘all four sides’ are fixed 
idioms.*° 


4.3.11 Quantifiers and no 
A construction beloved among grammarians is the use of quantifiers with the 


preposition no in its distributive sense: a certain quantity of things is assigned 


to each member of some set.*® 


34 The pattern is a vestige of the stress in the dual of nouns with originally mobile accentuation. 
In mobile nouns, the accent fell on the NomM=acc dual ending of Msc o-stem nouns, hence waed, 
and on the initial syllable of FEM a-stem nouns, crdpont > crdponei (Stang 1957:76, 61). 

35 Vinogradov 1947:302-4. 

36 Vinogradov 1947:297, Bogustawski and Karolak 1970:13-14, Mel’chuk 1985[a]. The historical trajec- 
tory is outlined in Bogustawski 1966:199-201, passim. 
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Distributive phrases with no fit in a wide range of argument positions: in 
positions where one might expect an accusative object ([113]), an accusative ex- 
pression of frequency ([114]), or the nominative subject of an intransitive verb 
with existential force ({115}): 


[113] [lekany kaxoro cbakyspTeTa pa3pelIHsIM B3ATb C COOOM M10 TBaAcNom=acc> CTYACHTA. 
The dean of every faculty was permitted to take two students each. 

[114] ‘ HaHsasca MbITb Mocysy B pecTopaHe, MO ABeHaWaTb—-yom—acc> UACOB B ACHb VU 110 
WICCTbeNom=acc> AHEM B HeseJI1O. 
I took a job washing dishes in a restaurant, twelve hours per day and six days per 
week. 

[115] Ha kax ol ckaMbe cuesI0 10 Tp exom=acc> CTYACHTA. 
At each bench there sat three students. 


These are the same argument positions that allow the genitive of negation,°” 
presumably because no, like the genitive of negation, focuses on existence rather 
than individuation. For the same reason, presumably, no does not treat its ac- 
cusative complement as animate with paucal numerals (no gea crygenra in [113)). 
But no is not limited to contexts that allow the genitive of negation. //o phrases 
can be inserted in apposition to an argument including arguments of predicates 
in which the genitive would be problematic ([116]) and, unusually, can even sub- 
stitute for a transitive subject ([117-18]): 


[116] 2KupyT cryeHTbI Ha MepBoM Kypce TIO ABaWaTb<yom=acc> UWeJIOBEK B KOMHATE. 
Students in the first year live twenty people to a room. 

[117] Kaxyoro MuHuctpa JepxamM NOW pyKy M0 ABacnom=acc> MaTpoca. 
Each minister was held by the arms by two sailors each. 

[118] B 47 By3ax sTy cTHMeHAMIO NOY M0 OAHOMY pars CTYACHTY, B 16 By3ax — 10 


ABA <Nom=acc> CTYACHTA. 
In 47 schools, one student each received this scholarship, and in 16 schools — two 
students each. 


The case of the numeral used with no is a favorite puzzle of Russian grammar.?® 
In earlier times no took the dative in this distributive construction, just as no 
takes the dative in other senses of distribution over a set of entities (6pogurb no 
ysuyam ‘to wander along the streets). In this construction, however, there is a 
long-term shift away from the dative. The dative is still obligatory with single 
units: adjectival ogun ([119]), mille numerals ([120]), even bare singular nouns 
without a numeral ([121]): 


37 Legendre and Akimova 1994. 38 Comrie 1991, among other sources. 
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[119] B Mockse ceftuac 9 Trrcay BUY-vHdbulMpoBaHHblx — B Cpe7HeM 110 OJHOMY <par> 
YeJIOBEKY <patr> Ha Ka yto ThIcauy HacesIeHuA. 

In Moscow now there are nine thousand HIV-positive people - on average, one 
person per thousand of the population. 

[120] [pumepHo no MUJIMOHY <pars AOTIApOB NosyuaT B HbIHeLWIHEM Tofy Jlaypearsl. 
Nobel laureates will receive approximately one million dollars per person this 
year. 

[121] Y Koctu 6pim0 0 poMaHy pars B Ka2KOM MOpTy. 

Kostia had a romance in every port. 


Pluralia tantum use the dative: no cyrxam ‘for a day at a time’, no HoxKHUYamM 
‘a pair of scissors each’. The dative is still an option with nécKkosKo: cugeno no 
OgHOU, NO gee, A TO U NO HECKOJIOKY <par> CTAPYX=<cun> ‘there sat one, or two, or 
several old women on each’. 

Many numerals - integers (nsir), teens (rpundguyaro), and decades (gedgyaro, 
nsvogecat, @6cembgecat) - take either of two forms. The older form is an oblique 
case form - geagyari in [122]. This form, let us assume, is genitive, since the 
quantified noun is genitive and some forms (no natrucor ‘five hundred per’) look 
like genitives.°? 


[122] Cocbba notTpe6osana, 4T06 CTpebIbI MpucaM TO ABaAWaTH <ceys YeIOBeEK WyuLel 
OpaTuM OT Kax oro MosKa. 
Sofia demanded that the streltsy should send twenty of their best people from 
each regiment. 


The other option is the direct (NoM=Acc) case form (no geagyaTb<Nom=acc> 
uenoeex, in [116]), now much more frequent. In a sampling of websites, the older 
oblique form was used at most in a quarter of the tokens (with nsre and gécsrb), 
to as little as a tenth (gedgyarb). 

Other numerals now use the direct case almost exclusively. Included here are 


compound hundreds ([123]), round numerals (cré ‘hundred’, cdpox ‘forty’, and 
paucals ([124]): 


[123] Hopnuok fosxKeH ObIJI IpuBecTu B OpraHu3al|uiO MMHUMYM Tpex YesIOBeK UH, 
COOTBETCTBEHHO, MOJIYYMTb OT KAXKMOFO M3 HUX MO TPUCTA<Nom=acc> AOIIIAPOB. 
The initiate was supposed to bring into the organization at the minimum three 
people, and accordingly, to receive from each three hundred dollars. 

[124] Ilocne Tpex ThICdY MOyYeCHHbIX 3BOHKOB (bupMa IIpMKpplBaeT caliT MU MOABIIAeTCA B 
TpyroM Mecte. Tp TbICHUM 3BOHKOB TIO TPH eNom=acc> MMHYTBI, MO TP nom=acc> 


osapa MMHyTa. 


39 Comrie 1986[a]. Alternatively, the form might be a dative, residually governing the genitive of the 
quantified noun, parallel to no Heckonbky pars CTAPYX<cyn>; NaATUcoT Would be an idiosyncratic, 
archaic dative preserved in this construction. 
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After three thousand hits the firm closes the site and appears in another place. 
Three thousand hits of three minutes each, three dollars per minute. 


The old forms appear haphazardly: note no cra py6net c uenoeexa ‘a hundred 
rubles per person’, from a novel of 1925, or the unusual nsrucor ([125}): 


[125] B 3axsroueHue Obiia MOKa3aHa OUTBA ABYX MOJIKOB 10 MATMCOT ¢pns MeXOTHHLUEB, 
ABaQWaTb nom=acc> CJIOHOB UM TPUCTANom=acc> BCAJ[HMKOB C KaxK OM CTOPOHEI. 
In conclusion there was noted a battle of two regiments consisting of five hundred 
foot soldiers, twenty elephants and three hundred cavalry from each side. 


However one analyzes the oblique case used with no, it is clearly residual. The 
future for all numerals (except singleton units) is the direct (NOM=ACC) case 
form. 

If a complex numeral ends in a singleton unit (‘one’, ‘thousand’), the unit 
itself is dative; the remainder of the compound can be either oblique (genitive?) 
or, in a more contemporary register, the direct case form: 


[126] mo WBaQuaTH <cens OJHOMY <pars PYOIIO [standard] 
MO ABaWWaTb<nom=acc> OJHOMY<par> PyOsuHO [contemporary] 
twenty-one rubles each 


Other complex numerals now use the direct form (no geagyatb<yom=acc> 
NsITb<Nom=acc> PYOell 6 geHb ‘twenty-five rubles per day’), only rarely the genitive 
(no geaguyaTuecun> NATUccEN> PyOsen). Mixed forms also occur (no wecTucoT <cpn> 
GeGAHOCTO <yom=acc> CCMUccens pyOmel geagudTuccens Koneek 6 eog ‘six hundred 
ninety-seven rubles and twenty kopecks per year’). 


4.3.12 Quantifier (numeral) cline 
The properties of numeral quantifiers can be summarized in a matrix (almost a 
cline) with numerals in columns, properties in rows. 

Ogtu, an almost purely adjectival quantifier, is at one extreme. At the op- 
posite extreme, the large (mille) units musnudpg and mussnudn behave almost 
completely like nouns, réicsua a little less so. Between these extremes are true 
numerals. General numerals have generally similar properties that distinguish 
them from either adjectives or nouns; they could qualify as a distinct part of 
speech. If one invokes any sort of hierarchical constituent analysis that distin- 
guishes between head and dependent, quantifiers in direct cases seem to be 
the head of a special type of argument phrase, and the quantified noun the 
dependent. But in oblique cases quantifiers act like modifiers of the nouns they 
quantify. It is a bit of an anomaly that the constituency of some phrase should 
depend on the case of the whole argument phrase. 
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4.4 Internal arguments and modifiers 


4.4.1 General 

Nouns by themselves can function as arguments, but nouns can also form larger 
phrases by combining with dependent constituents, either arguments or modi- 
fiers (adjectives, participles, relative clauses). 


4.4.2 Possessors 

Most nouns can be possessed. Possessors that are nouns are expressed in the 
genitive, and are placed after the possessed noun (twice in [127]). Possessors that 
are first-person, second-person, or reflexive pronouns are expressed as possessive 
adjectives mou ~ ndw, Ted ~ edw, cedu. Possessive adjectives usually come before 
the possessed noun ([128]). As a stylistic variant, they can occur after the noun 
to remind the addressee of a known relationship of possession ([129]). The third- 
person forms iix, eé, eed are historically genitive-case forms. In synchronic terms, 
they are used in the same way as the possessive adjectives ([128-29]). Accordingly, 
it is reasonable to refer to them now as possessives, though they do not inflect 
like mou or Tedu. 


[127] Ha catire pacllonoxXeHbI TeKCTbI MeCceH<crns PAa3HbIX MCMOMHUTeIbHeM WU PpyMM<cen>- 
On the site are made available texts of songs of various performers and groups. 
[128] Ha caitre pacrtonoxeHb TekcTH {MoHx ~ ux ~ ee ~ Bax} MeceH. 
On the site are made available texts of {my ~ their ~ her ~ your} songs. 
[129] Tekcrsr meceH {mMoux ~ ee} BMOTHEe MOTYT COMTH M 3a CTUXH. 
The texts of those songs of {mine ~ hers} could easily count as poems. 


First- and second-person possessive adjectives can be expanded with comita- 
tive phrases, and interpreted the same way as first- and second-person argument 
pronouns. Thus x Hawemy c Koucrantunom gyyty ‘to my and Constantine’s duet’ 
contains the possessive corresponding to moi c Koncrantunom, and both can be 
interpreted as a dual, the speaker and Constantine. (Such phrases can also be 
interpreted as plurals: eHumanue!!!! Hawemy Cc Gamu cality cpouxno Tpebyetcsa web- 
gu3atnep ‘attention!!!! your and our site urgently needs a web-designer’.) Genitive 
possessors can sometimes be conjoined with, or placed in apposition to, posses- 
sive adjectives ([130-31]), demonstrating that genitives of nouns and possessive 
forms of pronouns have analogous functions.*® 


[130] Ox He 3aHMMasica HalIMM (MOMM <pssx HM OpaTa<cen>) BOCTIMTAHHeM 
ljesIeHampaBsIeHHo. 
He did not concern himself in a systematic fashion with our (mine and my 
brother’s) upbringing. 


40 Note also: 3a nawum u gagu Cawurom cbrucenamu ‘behind our and Uncle Sasha’s wings’, where 
the genitive gsgu is associated with the base noun of the adjective Cawun. 
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[131] <...> cbrHa Cally - Halllero pss. TOF Aa elle MOMOAbIX MMcaTeNei <cens, TOBAPUIA 
<...> of his son Sasha - the comrade of us, then still young, writers 


As has long been observed, possession should be understood very broadly, to 
mean not only the relationship of, for example, a person to a pencil, but all 
manner of relations of association between two entities, in which one entity - 
the possessed entity - is defined in terms of another - the possessor. Posses- 
sion can mean ownership, relationship (of kinship), synecdoche, and so on. 
Many nouns - EVENT nouns - are related to verbs and take arguments like 
verbs. One argument, which may correspond to the subject or to the object, is 
genitive or possessive, and so is a possessor in an extended sense of the term: 
npucnoco6éHue opeani3ma ‘the adaptation of the organism’. Paradoxically, it is 
the possessed item that has the privilege of functioning as the argument phrase 
of the predicate, and the possessor is presented as ancillary. 


4.4.3 Possessive adjectives of unique nouns 

A very old option for expressing possession for nouns that specify unique peo- 
ple - first names or nouns identifying familial roles - is possessive adjectives 
formed by adding a suffix to the noun.*! These adjectives have a “mixed” de- 
clension (§3.5.3). Nouns that belong to Declension <j, once could use the suffix 
{-ov}, such as oryde ‘father’s’, but this formation is little used in contemporary 
Russian; to express possession with such nouns, the genitive case is now used. 
Nouns belonging to Declension-y., masculine as well as feminine, use the suf- 
fix {-in}. These possessive adjectives have a domestic, intimate ring to them, 
and are freely used in speech and in certain written genres, for example, mem- 
Oirs: 6aO6ywKUHA pss. CecTpa ‘grandma’s sister’, eyenunacb @ Mawuny <ps5. pyky ‘she 
latched onto Masha’s hand’, Karute»s5. uemogan ‘Katia’s suitcase’. The difference 
between a genitive and a possessive adjective, then, is in part a stylistic difference 
of formal as opposed to domestic. 

In addition, a possessive adjective presumes or imputes some connection be- 
tween the possessor and thing possessed that is characteristic and previously 
known, as in 6a6ywkuHa ss. pbi6a “grandma’s fish [fish the way grandma pre- 
pared it]’, With event nominals, a possessive adjective suggests that the event is 
already known and viewed as characteristic of the possessor ([132-33)): 


[132] Bot or 9Toro u u10 LypKuHoys.~ OTBpalljeHve K Tpodbeccun. 
And that is where Shurka’s revulsion to the profession came from. 

[133] pu MutnnomM<yss. apecTe y Hero He B3AJIM 3aMMCHY!O KHIDKKy CO BCeMU 
TeslesoHaMH VU aftpecamu Apy3en. 
At Mitia’s arrest they did not take from him his notebook with all the telephone 
numbers and addresses of friends. 


41 Comments in Corbett 1987, with extensive bibliography. 
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In contrast, the genitive, which is more formal, less intimate, defines the essence 
of something in relation to its possessor, such as the painting and its painter in 
[134] or an event and its agent in [135]; the addressee has no prior knowledge of 
the possessor and possessed item: 


[134] CoxpaHusacb akBapesb Oa6yIKM <cens- 
There is preserved [that which could be defined as] a watercolor painting of 
grandma’s. 

[135] 2K gan Bo3BpalljeHHA MWaribl<cen>- 
We were waiting for [the event that would amount to] the return of Papa. 


4.4.4 Agreement of adjectives and participles 
Modifiers - adjectives, participles, demonstratives, possessive adjectives - com- 
bine with nouns to form more complex argument phrases.*? Modifiers re- 
flect the gender-number and case of the noun with which they combine: in 
BO GC@lcrEm toc sc> ITOU<rEM Loc sc> NAUUHAIOWMeUCA<rEm Loc sc> MUPOGOU <rEm Loc sc> 
6oliHe <\rem toc sc> ‘iN all this beginning world war’, all four modifiers are loca- 
tive feminine singular, in agreement with eoiné. 

Agreement (or concord) within argument phrases is largely unproblematic in 
Russian. Complications arise only with conjoined nouns or multiple adjectives. 

Multiple adjectives modifying a single plural noun will ordinarily be plural, 
unless there are distinct individuals or distinct types of individuals, each defined 
by a different adjective. In [136], both of the hands are ours (hence plural ndwu) 
but the two hands are distinct: 


[136] B 3epkane Hal <p. MpaBad cpgm scp UW JICBAA ceem sc> PYKM<\rem prs HOMCHAIOTCA 
MecTaMH. 


In a mirror our right and left hands change places. 


Mass nouns avoid being used in the plural ([137-38]), even when there is plural 
agreement in adjectives or verbs applying to the distinct sorts ([138]): 


[137] PYCCKAA <rem sc> KPaCHAA<pem sc> WU YWePHAA<rem sc» UKPa<\rem sc>> 
C€pBUPOBaHHad <rpm scs CO CMeTaHOlt 
Russian red and black caviar, served with sour cream 

[138] IIpegmaratotca—y,. BbICOKOKaYeCTBCHHDBIe —p,. KPaCHad cyem scx HW YCPHAA cpem sc> 
WKPa\rem sc> © AabHero Bocroxka. 
There is offered high-quality red and black caviar from the Far East. 


In argument phrases that include conjoined nouns, modifiers are plural if one 
of the nouns is plural. If the nouns are singular and a modifier is understood to 
modify only one of those nouns, the modifier is singular and expresses the 


#2 Crockett 1976, Corbett 1983[b]. 
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gender of the noun it modifies: Hawa cppys CTPAHA<\pzm> U OCTAJIBHOU cysc> 
MUP <\msc> ‘OUT country and the remaining world’. 

Complications arise with singular nouns modified by adjectives that are un- 
derstood to apply to both nouns. In principle, the modifier can be either singular, 
reflecting the gender of the nearest noun, or plural: o {60/1HOM<msc sc 1oc> ~~ 
OOFIbHbIX <p, toc> } CbIHE<\msc sc toc> U GOUePU<\rem sc toc> ‘about the ailing son and 
daughter’. In the colloquial register, plural agreement is not usual. In written 
Russian, either singular or plural occurs. 

The overriding condition is the sense of the nouns in context. Plural means the 
entities are understood as independent and parallel individuals, each of which 
can be evaluated separately as having the property. In [139], the speaker does 
not resemble either of two individuals, her brother or, separately, her sister. 


[139] I He moxoxa Ha CBOMX »,. Opata u cecTpy. 
I am not similar to my brother and sister. 


In [141], two distinct well-known individuals were present: 


[140] Cpequ rpynmpi oka3asMcb HaliMy,. Adyxanapos u TeTeprox. 
Among the group were our Abduzhaparov and Teteriuk. 


Singular, in contrast, is appropriate if the entities to which the nouns refer 
are not conceptualized as distinct individuals, in any of a number of ways. The 
two nouns may be synonymous: 0c060¢ eyr sc> 3HAUCHUE <\nr sc> U CMbICII<\msc s¢> 
‘special meaning and sense’. They may be specific instances of a higher-order 
category; for example, in crpykTypa co@eTcKO20 csc sc>  IKCNOPTA<\msc sc> Ul 
UMNOPTA<\msc sc> ‘the structure of Soviet export and import’, both entities are 
types of trade; and in (Haw) cepe Opannyt0 <rem sc> JIOKKY <\rem sc> U GUJIKY <\rEM s¢> 
‘(we found) a silver spoon and fork’, both entities are utensils. Or the two together 
form a unit. In [141], the addressee failed by not thinking about the family as a 
unit: 

[141] Tp He MofzyMas Mpo cBoeroescs OpaTa MU cecTpy, Tem Goslee po Gabyuky. 


You didn’t think about your brother and sister, and worse, about your 
grandmother. 


The connective u is likely to condition plural agreement. The folkloric connec- 
tive ga is asymmetric, and the properties of the first element generally dominate. 
The disjunctive connective uu generally takes singular agreement. 


4.4.5 Relative clauses 
Relative pronouns make it possible to present a predication as a modifier of 
a noun and still remain finite.*? The head of a relative clause - the noun or 


43 Comrie 1986|[c]. 
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pronoun that is modified - is explicit in Russian; Russian does not have “headless 
relatives.” Most interrogative pronouns can function as relatives. By far the most 
widely used pronoun is xordpoiti ‘which’, and it is used for persons as well as for 
inanimates. 


[142] Cryuraiite, 1 Buepa «<BpeMeuko» cMoTpesia, TaM BOTIpOcbI GbIsIM, Hy, KOTOpbiIe 
WaroTCA, ThI 3BOHMIIb M0 Teslec:boHy, KoTopbili TaeTCaA, UW TaM BbILeJIKUBaeTCA 
KOJIMUYECTBO IO fel, KOTOpble 3BOHUJIU. 

Listen, yesterday I was watching “Time,” they had questions, which, well, were 
given, you call the number, which is given, and there they click off the number of 
people who have called. 


As a relative, xordpwii has no trace of the restriction to a delimited set that is 
characteristic of its use as an interrogative. Russian does not distinguish between 
restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses, whether by the choice of pronoun 
or intonation or punctuation. 

Kvo ‘who’ can be used as a relative under special conditions. Kré defines mem- 
bership in a set of possible individuals. Kvo fits when the head is the demonstra- 
tive ror (or plural ré) without a noun. The intended referents must be human 
and, as a rule, include males (exceptionally, [145]). Agreement with «rd is mas- 
culine singular if the relative proposition is true of each individual separately 
([143]), but plural is possible for group activities ([144]): 


[143] Paccrpenamu Bcex TeX, KTO 3HAS cysc sc> 0 3AFOBOPe, HO HE JOHECeusc sc>- 
They shot all those who knew about the conspiracy but did not report it. 
[144] A ve, xro cTOANM 2». C34, OKa3aIMCb B CaMOM BBITOJHOM MOs02%KeHMH. 
And those who were standing at the back turned out to have the best position. 
[145] V3 Bcex rex, koeo eMy pou B HeEBECTHI, OH ee CUNTa Hadosee NOAXosAUeM. 
Of all those whom they were proposing to him as a bride, he thought she was the 
most suitable. 


The construction ror, «rd... defines an implicit condition: if a person has such 
and such a property (the «ro clause), then here is what can be said about such 
a person (the ror clause). The condition then becomes a prescription for how to 
treat a person who acts in a certain way. And, in fact, the rdr, cro... construction 
was a formula in medieval legal language, when the defining property (kro) 
was put at the front of the clause and separated from the consequence (rr). 
A memorable modern token is Lenin’s phrase: kro He c Hamu, TOT nNpoTUe Hac 
‘whosoever is not with us, that one is against us’. 

The construction ré, xrd contrasts with ré, kordpwie, which occurs as well. 
Té, xr6 refers to possible individuals (in [146], any possible individual who 
might have knowledge of the affair), while ré, xordpvie refers to real individuals 
(in [146], the actual culprits): 
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[146] On He xoTed BCTpeyaTbCA HE TOJIBKO C TemMU, KOTOpble TIPHHUMasIM yuacTue B 
yOulicrpe PacttyTuHa, HO Uc Temu, KTO HaMOMUHAa ero 0 Mponcles Lem. 
He avoided meeting not only those who had taken part in the murder of 
Rasputin, but even those who might remind him of what had happened. 


Thus using xro as a relative requires a concept of a set and a process of defining 
the membership in a set. The requisite set can be established by any quantifying 
adjective - ecé ‘all’, kdxgoiti ‘each’, néxoropoie ‘several’, nuxTd ‘no one’: 


[147] Onuuty xexoropoix, Kozo 3a11OMHU1. 
Ill describe some whom I remember. 

[148] A He Bugena HuKoeo BOKpyr ce6a, K Komy A Morsia ObI OOpaTUTECA. 
I didn’t see anyone around to whom I could turn. 


Kvo can also be used with demonstratives and overt head nouns if the nouns 
have general reference ([149]). In the exceptional case, a simple noun without a 
demonstrative can be the head, if something evokes a set (in [150], 6 wucré): 


[149] [utrnep qoropoprsica co CrasIMHBbIM, 4TO 6ce Te TAMOWHUe 2KUTENU, Y KO2O B KVUTIAX 
TeueT HeMeL|Kad KpOBb, MOryT yexaTb B TepmMaHuto. 
Hitler made an agreement with Stalin that all of the local residents who had any 
German blood could leave for Germany. 

[150] B wucne eoctrel, KTO K HaM TIOCTOAHHO e3QuJ, Oblmu Tpu Opata PaeBcKux. 
Among the guests who came to us regularly were the three Raevsky brothers. 


Inanimate urd ‘what’ can be used as a relative under certain conditions. It 
can be attached to the demonstrative 76 or other pronouns such as ecé and 
then used in any case. 


[151] Moxer 6piTb, To, o vem ceituac Oyfy paccKa3bIBaTb, MpoucxoAUsI0 Wo apecta. 
Possibly what I’m just to tell about happened before my arrest. 

[152] Bprxog Ha clyeHy Obi OcyLecTBAeHHeM Gceeo, UTO [,peMaJIO BO MHe. 
Going on stage was the realization of everything that lay dormant in me. 


In the colloquial register, wrd can be attached to a noun if it is used in the 
direct case form - nominative (animate or inanimate) or accusative (but then 
only inanimate). If it is the subject, the verb agrees with the gender-number 
features of the head (in [153], xépra ‘map’): 


[153] Moi w3yyanu KapTy<\reys paliona, YTO NexKasa cys Mepef HAMM Ha CTOVe. 
We studied a map of the region, which lay before us on the table. 


Adverbial pronouns egé ‘where’, xygd ‘to what place’, xoegd ‘when’, kdx ‘how’ 
can be used as relative pronouns when they are attached to appropriate sites - 
to demonstrative pronouns such as rdém ‘there’, rygd ‘to that place’, roegd ‘then’, 
tdx ‘thus’ or simply to nouns with the meaning of location, time, or manner. 


Arguments 


[154] Baro ueTbipe MHCTAaHWMH, Kyga MoNarasoch NoOfaBaTb 3adBIIeHUA. 
There were four levels to which one could make application. 


Kaxou, an adjective, can be used if the matrix context focuses on the properties 


of the entity, as do rax6u ‘that kind’ ({155]), the quantifier crd» ‘to such an 
extent’ ([156]), or a superlative adjective ([157]): 


[155] MyHuunnanbHas cucTeMa ocTaslacb Takoll, Kakoli BO3HUKJIa BO BpeMeHa Besukolt 
@panuy3cKkon peBosrouun. 
The municipal system has remained such as it was when it arose during the era 
of the French Revolution. 

[156] <...> cro Ke 9HEpru4HoN ame, Kaxoli Obisla OHA CaMa. 

. .> to a woman just as energetic as she was herself 


[157] . .> OJMH W3 CaMbIx UCCTHEMLUIMX JO Meu, KaKUX A 3HAaII 


AAA 


. .> one of the most honest people such as I have ever known 
As a relativizer, the possessive uéi is bookish. 


[158] BaperkuHer ApyxusM c ceMelicTBoM ToMJICHOBBIX, “eli OTEL, CILYKUI 
2KeJIe3HOJOpOX2KHUKOM BMecTte c Muxansiom BacumbesuyueM. 
The Bavykins were on friendly terms with the Tomlenov family, whose father 
worked on the railroad along with Mikhail Vasilevich. 


Yéu suggests an intrinsic connection between the possessor and its possessed 
object; for example, in [158], there is a presumption that each family unit 
would have its own head. Kou is archaic (6 pecropan, xo3slikol Koeeo sAgUsIACb 
Hawa cocegxa ‘into a restaurant, the proprietor of which turned out to be our 
neighbor’). 

A favorite concern of linguistic investigations of the past few decades has been 
to determine constraints on which arguments are accessible to relativization. 
Russian allows relativization of all argument positions within finite clauses - 
subjects, objects, possessors, adverbial arguments. It can relativize object ar- 
guments of non-finite verbs - of infinitives ([159]) or of adverbial participles 
([160)). 


[159] 3qecb MbI cTamKUBaeMCA C TAKMMU TOHKOCTAMH, BbIABUTb MW MOHATb KOTOpble CyMesa 
JIMLUb CTOJIb MOLIHad OTpacJIb COBPEMCHHOM HayKMU, KaK KBAaHTOBAd TeOpHaA. 
Here we run up against subtleties, to make explicit and understand which only 
such a powerful branch of contemporary science as quantum theory has managed. 
[160] <...> c IMpokuM JIMLOM, BCTpeTUB KoTOpoe axe rye-HuOyAb B ABcTpasiMu un 
Hosolt 3enaH {uu MOXHO 6e3 OMacKM 3arOoBapHBaTb MO-pyccku. 
<...> with a broad face, on meeting which even anywhere in Australia or New 
Zealand one can without hesitation address in Russian. 
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Relativizing to a site in a finite clause, marked “@,” is possible (though not fre- 
quent) provided the intervening syntax is relatively transparent:*# 


[161] KHa3b M0 MpHBbIUKe TOBOpH BeLM, KOTOPbIM OH UM He xoTe, UTOOBI Bepusmu O. 
The prince by habit said things that he did not even expect people to believe. 
[162] Y mews ecTb KHura, KOTOpyio A XOUY, UTOOHI TH Mpousa O. 
I have a book that I would like for you to read. 
[163] ? Y MeHa ecTb KHura, KoTOpyio A Jep3akO HafeATbCA, ATO THI MIpoUuTeLb O. 
I have a book that I dare to hope you might read. 


Such sentences are rare in texts, Tolstoy’s [161] notwithstanding. 


4.4.6 Participles 

Active participles, unlike adjectives and passive participles, do not form short 
forms; they are rarely used with copular predicates (§5.2.1). Some active partici- 
ples can be used as nouns, in reference to people ([164]) or events ([165]): 


[164] Taxyto 6yMaxky NOMMchIBa KAKI nocTynaowul Ha CTPOUTeJIBCTBO. 
Such a document was signed by every [person] beginning work at the 
construction site. 

[165] B cromnue He 3HasIM 0 cogepmuewemca. 

In the capital, they did not know about what had occurred. 


Active participles are used freely as attributive modifiers. Used attributively, a 
participle agrees in gender-number and case with the noun it modifies, which 
is interpreted as the subject of the participle. Participles, like verbs, have argu- 
ments. Participles are in general a bookish construction. (On tense and aspect in 
participles, see §6.3.5.) Attributive participles can be preposed to the noun, and 
integrated prosodically with other modifiers, »xuewyro tam goub ‘his living-there 
daughter’, or they can be postposed, separated in writing by a comma and in 
speech by an intonation break, orya, npoxogueweeo komuccuu ‘father, who was 
going through review boards’. 

Participles, like relative clauses, convert what could be independent predica- 
tions into attributes of nouns. Aside from the obvious fact that a participle can 
only be used if the head noun would be the subject of the participle, it is an 
elusive (and still not investigated) question when participles as opposed to rela- 
tive clauses are used. A relative clause with xordpoili can be used either to define 
an individual in essential terms (in [166], “whatsoever family used to live there’) 
or to add new information about a known individual ([167]): 


44 Zalizniak and Paducheva 1979 ({161] — from Tolstoy, [162]), also Comrie 1980[b]:105. R&Zitka 
1988:409 terms the awkwardness of such relatives “a problem of performance.” 


Arguments 


[166] “I crnpocun ee, MOMHMT JIM OHa TY CEMBIO, KOTOPasA KOT a-TO KUJIa TYT B TeueHue 
Tpex eT. OHa OTpULaTebHO MoKayasa rooBO!. 
I asked her if she remembered that family which at one point had lived there for 
a period of three years. She shook her head no. 

[167] A He Mory He BCIOMHMTD Cc rsyOoKol OnarogapHocTpro AHHy Kati3ep, Koropan 
cTapaslaCcb OKa3bIBaTb MHe BCAYUECKYIO MOA AepxXKy. 
I cannot fail to remember with deep gratitude Anna Kaiser, who tried to help me 
in all possible ways. 


Relative clauses, then, state what properties individuals have, but it is not an 
issue whether the individual is known or defined on the spot. 

Participles, in contrast, focus on the way the entity is relevant; they present 
the individual in some capacity, qua a certain property. In [168], the participle 
not only defines individuals but it explains what makes the friendship possible; 
the subject knew them qua housemates. 


[168] A nogpyxusica co cTyeHTaMH, %xUueWiuMU B Hallett KBapTupe. 
I became friends with the students living in our apartment. 


In [169], the memory does not concern all properties of Sophia Loren, 
but concerns Sophia Loren specifically qua her descent down a staircase in 
Cannes. 


[169] Bcnomunaetca Monogaa Cocbus Jlopen, cnyckarowasca 110 3HaMeHUTOM JIecTHULe 
/[wopija cbecTuBasteli B OCIeMMTeJIbBHOM TyasIeTe C MACCHBHBIM KOJIbe 13 
OpHsIMaHTOB MW W3yMpy{OB Ha Liiee UM TAKMMM Xe cepbraMu B yiax. 

What also comes to mind was the young Sophia Loren, descending the famous 
staircase of the Palace of the Festival in a blinding outfit with an enormous 
necklace of diamonds and emeralds and corresponding earrings. 


A relative clause in [169] would not tie this descent to the act of memory. 

Both participles and relative clauses are at home in written language. Spo- 
ken language rarely uses participles, sometimes uses relative clauses ([142]), but 
is most likely to string together clauses paratactically ([170]) when the written 
language would call for a relative clause or participle ([171)): 


[170] MW or Huxurcxoro / Qoexanu fo Ants Ha aBrooyce // Hy Tam no3aprpakasu / u cenu 
Ha apTooyc Oaxuucapaiickun // OH ufeT o baxuncapaa 
From Nikitskoe / we went to Yalta on the bus // Well and had breakfast there / and 
got on the Bakhchisarai bus // It goes to Bakhchisarai 

[171] <...> cea Ha apro6yc, {ufzyuquit ~ Koropsrit uget} fo Baxuncapas. 
<...> we got on a bus headed for Bakhchisarai. 
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4.4.7 Comparatives 
Comparison of adjectives is expressed by synthetic comparatives (pue ‘brighter’, 
gocrynnee ‘more accessible’) or analytic comparatives (6d.1ee gocrynno ‘more ac- 
cessible’). To a large extent the two forms of comparatives are used in comple- 
mentary contexts. 

Analytic comparatives occur if the adjective is attributive and describes a 
known individual ([172]). The analytic form is virtually required in oblique cases 
([173]): 


[172] Ilponecca cayx, uTO OHa YYUT UX TaHLeBaTb He TOJIBKO (OKCTPOT, HO elle Go.1ee 
pa3epaTHblit YapIIbCTOH. 
A rumor started that she was teaching them to dance not only the foxtrot, but 
the even more degenerate Charleston. 

[173] Tlomropa rofja cnyctTa # cross B OUepegu elle Oonee gruHHol. 
A year and a half later I had occasion to stand in an even longer line. 


The synthetic form can be a predicate ([174]) or a predicative adjective ([175-76]): 


[174] Cnoxotinee Obin0 Ha Gepery UepHoro Mops. 

It was more peaceful on the shore of the Black Sea. 
[175] Bcesonog {6pm ~ Ka3asica ~ oKa3asica} ymnee Hac BCeX. 

Vsevolod {was ~ seemed ~ turned out to be} smarter than us all. 
[176] Ero cuntamuM ymuee Hac BCeXx. 

[They] thought him smarter than us all. 


Postposed, the synthetic form defines a type of individual (essential reference): 


[177] A mompocun ero mpuHecTu MHe Apyryto — notosye, nocepbe3nee u nounTepecnee. 
Then I asked him to bring me another one [book], [one that would fit the 
definition of being] thicker, more serious, and more interesting. 


In the function of adverbs, the synthetic form is used for irregular comparatives: 


[178] Mbit Hauanu OypuTb ey6oKe, AO CTa MeTpoB. 
We began to drill deeper, up to a hundred meters. 


With other lexemes, both forms are possible: 


[179] TlocreneHHo Mov pogutTesmn Haya Bce Goce Od20CKOHHO OTHOCUTECA K 
Koaapgaun. 
Gradually my parents began to treat Claudia ever more graciously. 

[180] Mata crama orHocuTbca K HeMy Ov1a2ocKIOHHee Vi BO BPeMA OUepe HOM MporykKU 
flasia eMy cBoe corsiacne. 
Masha began to treat him more graciously and once on a walk she gave him her 
consent. 


Arguments 


A comparative implies comparison to some other individual or situation — that 
is, to a STANDARD. Often the standard is left implicit, to be understood from 
context. The standard can be expressed in the genitive: ywuée eed ‘smarter than 
him’ ([181]). Or the standard can be made explicit with a conjunction, neutral 
uem or Old-fashioned né2xesu. The standard of comparison can be an individual 
([181]) or a place ([182]) or an occasion ([183]): 


[181] Koctsa Obi crapwe Hac rofja Ha TpV UM BbIrIIaAem Gomee coNUAHO, Here su 
OCTAJIbHbIe. 
Kostia was older than us by three years and looked more solid than the rest of us. 
[182] Y camoro Bxojja B GaHK 2XMeTCA K CTCEHKe HEKTO HM Ha JIOMaHOM aHIJIMlCKOM A3bIKe 
LIe€MOTOM /aeT 3a BAJIKOTY B MATb pa3 Opoxe, vem 6 Oanke. 
At the entrance someone clings to the wall and offers in whispered, broken 
English to exchange currency for a rate five times higher than in the bank. 
[183] WM Bcex Tex 6oraTcTB ObIsI0 Tora MHOTO OosIbLIe, Yeu Tenepo. 
And of those riches there were then many more than now. 


The standard usually has the same role in the predicate as the entity that is 
compared, and hence has the same case as the compared entity: nominative 
([184]), dative ([185]), possessive genitive ([186]), accusative ([187]): 


[184] ALxyoms Mory OeraTb ObicTpee, 4EM OTEL noms - 
I can run faster than father. 

[185] CnenmamuctaM pars MbI 1JIaTHM MeHbIe, YEM FTpOMAHOM Macce pars PAOOTHUKOB C 
6omee HU3KOM KBamMduKalnen. 
To specialists we pay less than to the great mass of workers with lower 
qualifications. 

[186] [pogykrusHoctTh A30BCKOrO MOPpsA<cpns B TO BpeMaA Oba B 1,5 pa3a Gombe, 4eM 
CeBepHoro <crns - 
The productivity of the Sea of Azov was at that time one and a half times greater 
than that of the North Sea. 

[187] STo yxe cHemano pafMoacTpOHOMUPO<accs OOTee «30PKOM», UeEM OOIUHYIO 
OMTHUCCKY¥0 <accs - 
That has already made radio astronomy more insightful than ordinary optical 
[astronomy]. 


When the standard is the implicit subject of the comparison, the nominative 
is used. In [188], the father is an implicit subject by virtue of belonging to the 
class of energetic workers: 


[188] 4 He 3Han, Ja u Tellepb He 3Hato Oosee AeaATebHOrO UM ycepfHoro paOoTHHKa, 4eM 
MOM OTE nom: 
I did not know, and I still don’t know today any more effective and energetic 
worker than my father [is]. 
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4.4.8 Event nouns: introduction 

Many nouns have something of the flavor of predicates. As nouns, they refer 
or point to something, but what they refer to is an event or part of an event. 
Such EVENT nouns often have arguments analogous to the arguments of verbs. 
The most transparent of these nouns are derived by suffixation of verbal roots; 
they are neuter nouns of Declension-,,. formed with an augment {-ij-} added 
to what looks like the passive participle: cyiyecreoeanue (npotueopeuut) ‘exis- 
tence (of contradictions)’, cocrosnue (6ankoecKoeo cextopa) ‘condition (of bank 
ing)’, cogepwencteoeanue ‘perfection’, copeeHoeanue (onepayuonHoix cuctem) ‘com- 
petition (of operating systems)’, orpuyanue (Haweeo evi6opa) ‘rejection (of our 
choice)’, nepeeocnutanue (muy, coeepmucwux npectynnenus) ‘re-education (of peo- 
ple who have committed crimes)’, o6aganue (uctunou) “possession (of truth)’, 
tpeOoeanue (Kk ouucrKe 2a30e) ‘demand (for cleaning of gases)’, (ux) ony61uxoeanue 
‘(their) publication’. Abstract nouns related to adjectives, such as Heo6xogumoctb 
‘necessity’, 3axonomepnoctu ‘regularities’, can also be considered event nouns 
referring to a static event. 

Other nouns not formed with productive suffixes can also evoke events and 
have arguments: 10606 x pogune ‘love for the fatherland’, oe.11 6a6ouex ‘but- 
terfly hunting’, eu6e» yapa ‘the demise of the czar’, pa3seoeopei 63pocbIx mexKgy 
co6ou 06 uepax @ kapvoi ‘the conversations of grownups among themselves about 
card games’. The ability of nouns to evoke events is so pervasive that one can see 
an event lurking in gopoea 6 Tysy cHexHbimu nosisimu ‘[a journey on] the road to 
Tula through snow-covered fields’. 

Event nouns, even the most event-like, stop short of being verbs. They do 
not distinguish verbal categories. The reflexive affix -c1 cannot be used with 
nouns, even if the corresponding verb is necessarily reflexive: oruasnue ‘despair’, 
related to oruastoca ‘despair’. Because nouns do not allow the reflexive affix, 
many event nouns are associated both with transitive verbs and with reflex- 
ive intransitive verbs: orgasenue ‘departure, removal’, related to both transitive 
otgasuts ‘remove’ and reflexive organutoca ‘remove oneself, depart’. Aspect is 
not distinguished. As a rule, only one nominal is formed, in some instances like 
the perfective (nepeeocnuranue ‘re-education’, Haxa3anue ‘punishment), in others 
like a secondary imperfective (es: 6pacoieanue ‘tossing out’, eicka3bieanue ‘utter- 
ance’, ecacbieanue ‘sucking into’). Dual forms are rare: usual u36panue ‘election’ 
(u3zOparb <p), UNUSUAal u3z6upanue ‘the process of selecting’ (u36upato <p; ). 

Using event nouns and abstract nouns extensively is characteristic of scien- 
tific and publicistic style: neo6xogumoctb Oonee gudbqepenyupoeanHoeo nogxoga 
K Ha3HaUeHUIO yeosl0GHOeo Haka3anusa ‘the necessity of a more differentiated ap- 
proach to the designation of criminal punishment’. 


Arguments 


4.4.9 Semantics of event nouns 
Event nouns have different senses in contexts, along two parameters. 

One parameter is the reference of the event. An event noun often has essential 
reference - it establishes the fact of the existence of an event of a certain type 
([189-90]) - but can also refer to a specific event ([191]): 


[189] Y Hux yxe He xBaTasIO BpeMeHH Ha uTenue. 

They already were short of time for [any activity that would qualify as] reading. 
[190] On npumuprisica, OH BOOOLIe He Beeps B CBOe Oce0b02xKgeHue. 

He was resigned, he did not believe in [the possibility of] his being freed at all. 
[191] I[pegcenatenb 3akalisasica, He cpa3y CMOr TIpoOOJDKUTb uTenue. 

The chairman began to cough, and could not continue [the current act of] 

reading right away. 


Also, an event noun can refer to the whole event (as above) or to some part 
or aspect of the event: the manner in which the event progresses ([192]) or the 
results of an event ([193)): 


[192] Ero HoBoe cywecTeoeanue c KeHOW UM DeTbMU GbIIIO HacTOMbKO [JIA Hero 
[paroweHHo, 4TO Ipu3paku OplIoro He AOMycKasUcb crosa. 
His new existence with wife and children was so valuable to him that no 
phantoms from the past were permitted. 

[193] Or pagocru a 3a6bIJI 3aXBATHTb CBOM nNpucnocoOmenuUA DIA OBI Gadouek. 
I was so enthused I forgot to grab with me my instruments for butterfly hunting. 


The result reading, especially, is frequent. A nomewenue is just as likely to be a 
location as an act of locating; npucnoco6nenue in the sense of a result of devising - 
a device, as in [193] - is as common as the pure event sense of the process of 
adaptation ([194]): 


[194] YcraHoBseHbI 3AKOHOMepHOCTH NpucnocoOseHuA OpraHu3Ma K yCJIOBMAM 
HeBeCOMOCTH. 
The regularities of the adaptation of the organism to the condition of 
weightlessness were determined. 


4.4.10 Arguments of event nouns 

Event nouns have arguments corresponding to predicate arguments.* It is useful 
to distinguish the equivalent of intransitive verbs, which have one major argu- 
ment, and the equivalent of transitive verbs, which may have two arguments. 


45 On valence in event nouns, see: Veyrenc 1972, 1974, Revzin 1973[a], Comrie 1980[a], Rappaport 
1992, Fowler 1998, and especially Paducheva 1984. To judge by the typological literature on event 
nouns, Russian is not unusual in its valence patterns or semantics or restrictions on verbal cate- 
gories (Comrie 1976[a], Comrie and Thompson 1985, Koptjevskaja-Tamm 1993, with bibliography). 
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An argument analogous to the subject of an intransitive is expressed in the 
genitive if it is a noun ([195]), as a possessive adjective if it is a pronoun ([196-97]): 


[195] {mpuxog BOHCK <cen> ~ WposIeTapckoe MpoucxoxeHUe pa3OuBaTesel <cens BaTOHOB 
~ TIOCTYIIIeHHe MpOAYKTOB <cen> } 
{arrival of the troops ~ the proletarian origins of the destroyers of the wagons ~ 
the arrival of products} 

[196] {*mpuxog Mens coins } ~ {{MOM pss. ~~ CBOLM cpsss ~~ UX cpsss } IpUXos} 
{*arrival of me} ~ {{my ~ one’s own ~ their} arrival} 

[197] {*oruasHue ceOt crys} ~ {CBOe pss. OTUATHUe} 
{*despair of self} ~ {one’s own despair} 


As above (§4.4.2), the third-person forms behave in a manner parallel to pos- 
sessive adjectives, in that the unmarked position is before the event noun: eco 
npuxog ‘his arrival’, parallel to mow npuxog, in contrast to npue3g npe3ugenta ‘the 
arrival of the president’; similarly, reo pewurenonocts ‘your decisiveness’, ee 
pewutesbnocts ‘her decisiveness’, but pewuresbuHocTb eocygapctea ‘the decisive- 
ness of the government’. 

If an event noun corresponds to a transitive predicate, there are three possibil- 
ities for expressing both arguments: (a) the subject analog is instrumental, the 
object analog is a possessive ([198]); (b) the subject analog is instrumental, the ob- 
ject analog is genitive ([199-200]); (c) or the subject analog is possessive, the object 
analog is genitive ([201-2)): 


[198] CrasmH Bce-Taku yMep ecTecTBeHHOM CMepTbto (ecm He IpHHMMaTb BO BHUMaHVe 
HeoOocHOBaHHy!0 BeEPCHtO O CTO cysss AKOOHI yOulicree bepuett ys; ). 
Stalin, nevertheless, died a natural death (assuming one does not consider the 
unsubstantiated version about his supposed murder by Beria). 

199] wrenue Kynepaccens YAYCHUKOM <yys> 
the reading of Cooper by the pupil 

200] Ox roBopun 0 yOulicree CTanMHbIM<s> CTO KCHBI<cen>- 
He spoke about the murder by Stalin of his wife. 

201] {Moe cpsss ~ CTO<pssx} uTenue Kymepa <cen> 
{my ~ his} reading of Cooper 


202] Bana nompocusia 3amvcaTb Ha MATHUTOCOH Ce <psss MH MOC cpsss> UTCHUC OTLCJIBHBIX 
pa3<cen> . 
Valia asked to have her and my reading of some individual phrases tape-recorded. 


The possibilities for arguments in event nouns are schematized in Table 4.10. 
As is evident from Table 4.10, instrumental case and genitive case are used 
for complementary arguments. It is impossible to have two genitives, one the 
analog of a transitive subject, the other the object analog, in a single nominal. 
The versatile possessives fit in all three positions. 
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Table 4.10 Arguments in event nouns 
argument 
analog instrumental possessive pronoun genitive 
TRANSITIVE urenue Kynepa {ee crsss ~~ MOC <psss } UTEHUE 
SUBJECT YUeHUKOM <ns> OTGeJIbHbIX Gbpa3 

‘reading of Cooper ‘{her ~ my} reading of 

by the pupil’ individual phrases’ 
INTRANSITIVE {TGOti cyss> ~~ CC <pss>} NPUXOG — NPUXOG GOLICK <cen> 
SUBJECT ‘{your ~ her} arrival’ ‘arrival of troops’ 

[pronoun] [noun] 

TRANSITIVE {€20 cpsss ~~ MOE <pss> } HA3BHAUCHUC MCHA <cun> 
OBJECT Ha3nauenue ‘appointment of me’ 


‘{his ~ my} appointment’ 


Table 4.10 gives the maximal possibilities, when all arguments are ex- 
pressed. In practice, arguments of event nouns, especially those corresponding 
to agents of transitives, are often left out, to be interpreted, depending on con- 
text, as referring to any person’s participation or to some specific individual’s 
participation: 


[203] Stomy ruMHa3ncTy yfaslocb CKPbITbCA, HO BeJyTCA eTO NOUCKU. 
That gymnasium student managed to slip away, but his search [the 
search for him] is underway. 
[204] nepees3Kka BeHbI U ee ygasenue 
binding of the vein and its removal 
[205] I: Y Mensa amnetTutT nmpo6yxgaetca nocne My appetite kicks in after arrival at 
npuxoga Ha paodoty. work. 
H: Hy c npuxogom Ha padoty wa, y Hac Well with respect to arrival at work - 
9TO XK Iipoljecc BOT mpuiitu Ha paootry, that process of arriving at work, that 
BOT 4aca MOJITOpa 3aHUMaeT. takes an hour and a half. 


As in Table 4.10, pronominal arguments corresponding to objects can be ex- 
pressed in principle in two ways: as genitives or as possessives.** Genitives - the 
more general option - focus on the fact that an event, viewed as a whole fact 
(essential reference), occurs at all, as is appropriate when the event is still virtual 
([206-8]): 


[206] Bompoc 0 Ha3HaveHUH erOcgens Ha OTBETCTBCHHbIM MOCT BOT-BOT OJDKeH ObIJI 


peluutTbca. 


46 Paducheva 1984. 
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The question of assigning him [= whether to assign him] to an important position 
was to be decided any day now. 

[207] Ox Obi MpoTUuB MpeBpaljeHuaA MCHA —<cpns B MepeBoqunka. 
He was opposed to [the possibility of] converting me into a translator. 

[208] Ona He nogo3penana o {*TBoem MpecmefoRaHuU ~ MpecsesoBaHun Teds}. 
She had no suspicion of the persecution of you [= of the fact that persecution of 
you was occurring]. 


Using a possessive is appropriate if the event is actual and is characteristic of, 
or of interest to, that specific possessor ([209-11]): 


[209] He copcem NoHMMato TIpHUMHy MOerOcys55 HA3HAYCHHA. 
I don’t entirely understand the reason for my appointment. 

[210] On He couyBCTBOBAaJI MOeMY <pss5 TIPCBpallleHHto B TepeBoyaquKa. 
He was not sympathetic to my conversion to a translator. 

[211] A Oyay mpocuts, uToonl cy, MoTpe6oBas OT pyccKHX BacTelt MpeKpaTUThb MOC cysss 
TipecsIeoBaHHe. 
I will ask that the court demand of the Russian authorities that they cease my 
persecution. 


Arguments of event nouns corresponding to arguments other than subject 
or object usually have the same cases as they would with the correspond- 
ing verb. For example, eo3epawenue ‘return’, related to eo3epaturb/eo36paiumatb 
‘return’, allows sources (noce eo3epaiyenua u3 Kuras ‘after the return from 
China’) or goals (e03epawenue ux Ha Kopa67 ‘returning them to the ship); the 
verb (yeneuscsa/yenekateca KoMNbIoTepamu ‘be fascinated with computers’) and 
the event noun (yeeuenue komnvrotepamu ‘fascination with computers’) govern 
the instrumental. 

An exception to this rule is the set of nouns that refer to static attitudes. The 
goal of the attitude is expressed by the preposition x with the dative even when 
the corresponding verb does not use this preposition: yeaxxenue Kk co6ecegnuky 
‘respect for one’s interlocutor’, npe3penue k Takum sogam ‘scorn for such people’ 
(yeaxate ‘respect’, npe3uparb ‘scorn’ take the accusative); npeneOpexenue 
kK yeHHoctam ‘inattention to valuables’ (npene6peub yenHocTaMUc;ys> ‘treat 
valuables inattentively); orepawenue x wxomne ‘disgust for school’ (compare 
oTepaturecsafotepawateca oT wkosbi ‘feel repulsed from school’. 


4.5 Reference in text: nouns, pronouns, and ellipsis 


4.5.1 Basics 
As speakers talk about the entities in the world, they use one or another 
REFERENTIAL EXPONENT to name or refer to the entities. Referential 


Arguments 


exponents are the following: bare nouns; nouns with adjectives; nouns with 
demonstrative pronouns; demonstrative pronouns used as nouns (without 
nouns); pronouns; ellipsis, or “zero pronouns” (absence of any overt argument 
where one might be expected); and reflexive pronouns. Many referential expo- 
nents have a similar function. Pronouns, reflexive pronouns (§4.7), zero pro- 
nouns, and sometimes bare nouns can all point to known individuals whose 
existence and relevance have been established. The various exponents differ in 
how they instruct the addressee to look for information about the individual. Ex- 
ponents can be more or less local. Third-person (non-reflexive) pronouns instruct 
the addressee to look for a source of information about the individual currently 
under discussion somewhere else, over a boundary, over a barrier, and integrate 


the current information with the inherited understanding of the individual.*” 


4.5.2 Common nouns in text 
Nouns establish the existence of some entity and categorize it: they state what 
category (type, class, essence) the entity belongs to, and thereby indicate what 
some of its properties are. 

Russian is famous for the fact that it does not have articles. (And, unlike Czech, 
it does not use demonstratives with any special frequency.) As a consequence, a 
bare noun or a noun with an adjective does not by itself indicate whether the 
entity is a specific individual known to the addressee or not. On first mention, a 
noun establishes that there is an entity that belongs to a certain class. What the 
noun refers to may or may not have any particular significance as an individual. 
In [212], for example, all that is known about the entities being carried is that 
they have the essence of backpacks (prox3axu), and they will not be relevant 
further. In contrast, the legendary helmet girl reappears. 


[212] A MbI ocTaBusiM prox3axu Ha NommnytTnu // Hac pcrperusma geeuya @ waeme | BOT 9TAa 
gesuya 6 waeme Hac Iipecnefgonana || Takaa ereHyapHaa || Y Hee Opis KakKOU-TO 
HeBepOATHbIM KOMIac 
So we left our backpacks along the way // We were met by a girl in a helmet / well 
that helmet girl persecuted us // positively legendary // she had some amazing 
compass 


Bare nouns can be used not only to establish new entities. They can also refer 
to entities that have already been established as individuals. For example, in 
the abridged text in [213], the memoirist first mentions a unique lake (o3epo 
Ceernosp) where he once went with a friend to observe the festival of the Holy 
Mother of Vladimir before such rituals were suppressed. 


47 That is, identity need not remain constant across times and worlds, pace Fauconnier 1985. 
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[213] Tam HeBqameke Haxoqusi0cb 03epo 


Ceetsiosp — MOA JaBHUIIHAA rpe3a. Mor 
nomayjasiu Tyja HakaHyHe 
TIpecTOJIbHOrO mpa3qHUuKa 
Bunagumupcxon boxpbeli Matepu, korga 
TIpaBe[HEle HOU yOcTaMBaroTcs 
JIMWe3peTb Ha He 03epa CBALICHHBIM 
rpag Kutex... 

Bokpyr cTos1M JKOQU, CIyWasM ... 


IlocroaM UU MbI, HOTOM CITYCTHJIMChb K 


o3epy ... Bce cross kK o3epy JIMIIOM ... 


Mbr noyouisM K caMolt Boye UM TYT 
yBUesIM COBepLLIeHHO HeBeposATHOe. OT 
TIOBEPXHOCTH O3epa Utes cmadbilt 


CBeT... 


A ycbiitiaJI WOpox B KaMbIilax, 


BCMOTpesicad MU yBu yen crapyxy. Ona 


Not far from there was located Lake 
Svetloiar - my longstanding dream. We 
arrived on the evening of the holiday 
of the Mother of God of Vladimir, 
when the devout are vouchsafed a 
vision of the sacred city of Kitezh on 
the bottom of the lake... 


People were standing around, 
listening . . . We stood a while as well, 
then went down to the lake... 
Everyone stood facing the lake ... We 
went up to the water and there saw 
something completely unbelievable. 
Off the surface of the lake came a 
faint glow... 

I heard a rustling in the reeds, looked 
there and saw an old woman. She was 


TOJI31a Ha JIOKTAX .. . 3a HerO M1OJI3IM crawling on her elbows . . . Behind her 


“pyraa, TpeTpa ... OHM Aan OOeT was crawling a second, and a third... 
Tponos3TH BOKpyr ececo o3epal They had vowed to crawl around the 


whole lake! 


After the first mention, that unique lake is referred to by means of a bare noun. 
(A third-person pronoun would conflict with the speaker’s companion.) Similarly 
in [214], one clause first establishes the existence of an entity that qualifies as a 
‘plateau’. After that, the entity is known as a unique individual, and it is referred 
to by the bare noun. 


[214] Bor B ropy nogHasuce / u 9TO yxe Onin0 nzaTo |/ Bor || 3HauuT 1 Tryna 0 nary 
|| ITnavo Ha3piBaetca Alisa, UTO Tb? ... TAK UpeycTaBiama ce6e | <...> | naato 

oueHb Oosmpuice || 

so we climbed up the mountain / and there was a plateau // So // I mean I walked 

on the plateau // The plateau is called Jaila or something . . . that’s what I thought 


| <...> / the plateau is quite large |/ 


Nouns, then, at first mention introduce and categorize an entity (essential ref- 
erence); in context, nouns can point to an already known, individuated entity. 


4.5.3 Third-person pronouns 
A third-person pronoun is the neutral exponent for keeping track of an en- 
tity that is established as a distinct individual.** Normally a pronoun is used 


48 On anaphoric pronouns in Russian, see Paducheva 1985. 
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throughout a series of predicates that form a coherent block of text, so long 
as the text has no boundaries: there are no competing referents of the same 
gender-number, the time-worlds are the same, and the unit of text (the episode) 
is the same. In [215], the individual is identified by a noun at the beginnings of 
episodes, and pronouns are used within the episodes. 


[215] Bce mocneqHee Bpema nana coOupasca B Kanp, Ha kourpecc apxeosoros. Hactran 
TeHb orpe3yja. Mbi MpoBoxasu eco Ha BOK3AJ1, HEJIOBKO TOJIKJIMCb PAJIOM C HUM Ha 
Mleppoue, 2*asied eco 3a TAKMX HECKIAJ{HBIX JeTeii, Ha HeeO He MOXOKHX... 

Ilana cam HaM MMcbMa c TyTH, 43 AdbuH U M3 BCeX TopoffoB, Uepe3 KOTOPbIe exas 
<...> Uygecupie mucpma! <...> Ho mouemy-To on He Moyu4as HaLIMX OTBETHBIX 
TIMceM. 

MbI yxe %JasIM CKOporo BO3BpallleHUA TWaribl. 

All this time papa was getting ready to go to Cairo, to a meeting of archeologists. 
The day of departure came. We took him to the station, awkwardly hanging 
around the platform with him, pitying him for such useless children, so unlike 
him... 

Papa sent us a letter from Athens and from all the cities he traveled through 
<...> Wonderful letters! <...> For some reason he didn’t receive our answers. 

We were already expecting papa’s return any moment. 


Anaphoric pronouns usually refer to well-established individuals with distinct 
properties. But in Russian anaphoric pronouns can also refer back to essential 
descriptions, where in English some other pronominal form (one, etc.) would be 
required.*? 


[216] - Mc Takumu 3HaMeCHMTHIMM WpeqKaMH UM He ObITh MOHApXHCTOM! — BcKpuyas 
cule {OBaTesIb. 
- Huxorga um He Opin! 
- And with such notable ancestors not to be a monarchist! - exclaimed the 
interrogator. 
— I was never one. 


4.5.4 Ellipsis (“Zero” pronouns) 
As a rule, Russian uses an overt phrase - a noun or a pronoun - for its subject 


argument and, when the verb is transitive, for the object argument. In this 


respect, Russian is not what has come to be called “a pro-drop language.”°° 


49 Channon 1983:61. 

5° It is a question whether “pro-drop language” is a unitary concept. Discussing Russian, Franks 
(1995:317, passim) distinguishes two senses of the term: Russian is like English and French in 
retaining subject pronouns (thus all three are positive for the parameter “+Overt Subject Param- 
eter”), but Russian is unlike English or French in not requiring dummy subjects (Russian has a 
negative value for “Overt Expletive Subject Parameter”: “sro xomogno). Moreover, null (elliptical) 


subjects are said to be licensed by discourse, and Russian is said to be more discourse-oriented 
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Yet there are contexts when Russian indulges in ellipsis - when it does without 
overt subject argument phrases or (less commonly) object argument phrases 
when those would be expected. (Below, “@” marks the absence of an expected 
argument in Russian.) Ellipsis depends on register and mode of language and 
on systemic factors. 

Speech uses ellipsis liberally. Ellipsis is possible in dialogue when the identities 
of the participants are predictable, as in sequences of question and answer. 
Often, the question, being more open-ended, contains an overt pronoun, while 
a direct response to the question lacks a subject, as happens more than once in 
[217] (iM/?J1, 1277 /13M, 16 J1/17M). 


[217] 1 M: A on nocne padoTs mpuzert | a? He’s coming after work / right? 

2 JI: J\a-al @ co6upanca |/ OH xouer | y Yes / [he] meant to // He wants / His 
Hero yacpi Betas // Won xo... watch stopped // And he wants to 
XOUeT HX OTJaTb B PeMOHT/ take it to be fixed/ 

11 M: Bot ceroqua a Moepy || <...> So today I will go// <. ..> 

12 JI: A Bo cKObKO THI Moe eb? At what time are you going to go? 

13 M: Hy 0 Bor mpamo ceituac HaBepHo Well [I] will go probably right away. // 
noesly || 

14 JI: A-a/ Hy THI BepHetbcea K Beuepy/ Aha/ but you'll return by evening / 
wa? yes? 

15 M: Hy a fyMmato uTo uacos B Well I think at six or seven I'll be 
WecTb-cemb a Oyzy || here |/ 

16 JI: Tak uTo Tp [etro-ro ysuyquutp || So then you'll see Petya // 

17 M: @ YBuxy @ aAyMaeutp | 4a? Hy a {I| will see him, [you] think so / yes? 


CKaxkYyY MaMe uTOObI OH MCHA 


nogfox 7am || 


Well Il tell mama to have him wait 
for me. |/ 


Pronouns are used when the predicate does more than simply respond to the 
previous question (7JI, 7M). Parenthetical phrases that relate to the fact of dia- 
logue lack pronouns, phrases such as: ne cwiwy ‘[I] can’t hear you’, 3xaew ‘[you] 
know’, nonumaews ‘[you] understand’, but 6poce re: ‘come off it!”’. 

In speech that is narrative, argument phrases can be omitted if the individual 
is understood to be the same in all respects: the same individual with the same 
properties; continuous text type (narrative or commentary or dialogue); same 
time-world; and same perspective of the speaker. An overt argument phrase 
signals a shift or discontinuity. In [218], the overt pronoun restarts the narrative 
after the commentary (xy2xHo Obi10 Tyga ugru), after which pronouns are omitted 
in the two subsequent events of the brief episode of the first day: 


than English (307), suggesting yet a third typological parameter. The task here is to characterize 
the conditions and effect of invoking discourse-licensed ellipsis. See: Nichols 1985, Koktova 1992, 
Kresin 1994. 
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[218] Hy2xHo Onin0 Tyga ugATH / MU BOT MoI [We] had to go there / and so we 
WIM-W-wn | WoKa.. . walked and walked and walked / 
(orkawsueaetca) He Hadasio TEMHETD | until . . . [coughing] it started to get 
yacos 4o natu / norom # pa30unu dark / around five / then [we] broke out 
MaslaTKW MU ocTaHoBUsNucp |/ a Ha the tents and stopped // and on the 
caexyouui FeHb 0 yxe BOLUM B next day [we] entered into a real 
HaCTOALMM KaHbOH // WU Bot uTo 9TO canyon // what can you say / that’s 
Takoe / 9To Kpacota / HepuyjaHHaa |/ beauty / unprecedented |/ 


In written Russian, argument phrases are omitted less frequently, but ellipsis 
does occur. Ellipsis is common in finite subordinate clauses. Ellipsis is usual in 
adverbial clauses which share the subject with the main clause, as in [219]. 


[219] A e3quna Tya He TOJIbKO B Te JHU, Korga O TaHeBasa. 
I went there not only on the days when [I] danced. 


In a modest sample with first-singular subjects and subordinate clauses intro- 
duced by xoegd (in either order), the pronoun was omitted in the second clause 
89 percent of the time (25xx of 28xx).°! Overt pronouns appear in subordinate 
clauses if there is an intervening subject: 


[220] Teneps, Korjja 1 BUXKY FOHOLIeli MU JeByleK, KOTOpbile 110 OKOHYAHHN LIKOJIBI He 
XOTAT YUMTECA JasIblile, A BCera BCIIOMMHALO CBOIO KOHOCTD. 
Now, when I see young fellows and girls, who finish school but do not want to 
study further, I always remember my youth. 


Ellipsis is usual in clauses expressing the content of verbs of speech or thought 
when the subjects are identical, depending on the type of predicate. Ellipsis is 
close to obligatory with verbs ([221]), less regular with adjectives ([222]), which 
in turn tolerate ellipsis more than predicate nominals or prepositional phrases 
([223]): 


[221] A mouyscrBopasa, uro {?4 ~ Q} 3aBaqena MOCKOBCKOM My6MKOit. 
I felt that I had conquered the Moscow audience. 

[222] Buxtop mpu3Hasca Moet Matepu, uTo {oH ~ 0} cuacTrauB Ge3mepHo, uTo {+oH ~ 
0} BaroOseH, Kak TIbIIKMit FOHOUA. 
Viktor confessed to my mother that [he was] completely happy, that [he was] in 
love, like a passionate young man. 

[223] Ox cKa3an, uro {oH ~ 70} cbIH MoMenuKa, uTO {oH ~ 20} ToOx*Ke M3 Tex MeCT. 
He said that [he was] the son of a landowner, that [he was] also from that area. 


Operations on the predicate like the question .u or questions require a subject 
pronoun: 


51 Based on S. Golitsyn, Zapiski utselevshego (Moscow, 1990). 
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[224] A ne 3Hana, 3annagena mu {a ~ *O} mocKoscKolt ny6mMKOi. 

I was not sure whether I had conquered the Moscow audience. 
[225] Mor paccka3anu, KTo {mpr ~ *O}. 

We told who we were. 


Thus, dependent clauses in written Russian often use ellipsis. 

From one independent clause to the next, subject pronouns are generally 
maintained in written Russian, but ellipsis occurs in written Russian that has 
the flavor of speech (interior monologue, for example). A subject argument can 
be omitted if the types of events or properties are related and continuous; if 
the time-world is the same; and if the individuals are being discussed by the 
same speaker and addressee. For example, in the following passage, all predicates 
report on the same theme of the author’s biography. After the initial pronoun, 
no subject pronouns are used until the predicate which starts a new paragraph 
and brings us out of reminiscence back to the main narrative. 


[226] Ho ronopap # ycnen nonyunuts. 3atem § mucan BHYTpeHHue pelleH3uu AA 
2kypHasosp. AHOHMMHO @% coTpyqHu4a Ha TeseBugeHuU. Kopoue, 0 npespaTusca B 
cBoOogHoro xyfoxHuKa. VW HakoHell 3aHecsI0 MeHa B TasIMHH. 

Oxkos1o Mara3MHa CyBeHUpoB 4 3aMeTHII Tese*oHHyto Oysky. 
But I still managed to get paid. Then [I] wrote internal reviews for journals. [I] 
anonymously worked in television. In short, [I] turned into a free-lance artist. And 
now here fate had dumped me in Tallinn. 

Next to a souvenir store I noticed a telephone booth. 


Ellipsis of object arguments is possible, if the subjects are the same, the objects 
are the same, and the second event is closely related to the first, by being part 
of a series of events ([227]) or an elaboration or explication of the first ([228]):°” 


[227] AkylepKa cxBaTHsIa MeHAj. 34 HOXKKU, WepeBepHysia 0; BBepX rouOBOlt u 
mstenHysa 0; mo rouoi monke. 
The midwife grabbed me by my legs, turned [me] upside down, and slapped [me] 
on my naked behind. 

[228] B ToT JeHb Ona TIpofasta cBoe eA MHCTBeHHOe MIpusM4Hoe maTHe.j.. Ipogana Oj. 
7jellieBo, MOTOMYy UTO TaKHX TlaTbeB ObIJIO MHOFO B Mara3HHax. 
That day she sold her only decent dress. [She] sold [it] cheap, because there were 
many such dresses in the shops. 


Ellipsis does not occur when the events are understood as separate events for 
which it is necessary to restate the participants: if the second event requires 
the completion of the first ([229]) or if attention is focused on what eventually 
happens to the object ([230)): 


52 McShane 1999. 
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[229] B pecropaH4uMk BOLesI YeOBeK VM cesI pyqoM c XapuHrTouom. - IIpuset! - s3pepes 
ueslopek. TloToM OH 3aMeTHJI XapHHrToHa.j. MW WIseMHys ero.j. M0 crMHe. 
Into the restaurant came a man and sat next to Harrington. - Greetings! - the 
man roared. Then he noticed Harrington and slapped him on the back. 

[230] On BbITalus 43 KapMaHa /{Be CTONKM JeHer_j. M WWWlernHyJI MX; Ha CTO Mepesy 
JIleoHuj{oM. 
He took out two stacks of money and slapped them down on the table in front of 
Leonid. 


4.5.5 Second-person pronouns and address 

Russian, like French, uses second-person plural forms of the pronoun and of the 
present tense of verbs - what may be written as the “@form” - both for true 
plurals and for formal address to a single person.*? The second-person singular 
forms of the pronoun (rw, etc.) and of verbs - what may be written as the 
“gr-form” - are then not only singular but also informal. To an extent the use of 
address has to be understood as part of a dyad involving two speakers: reciprocal 
ji<>m is mutually recognized familiarity and solidarity; B<>8 implies mutual 
formality, distance, and mutual acknowledgment of autonomy; the mixed dyad 
gi <>B indicates an asymmetry in age or social status.>4 

For a given pair of individuals, the use of pronouns and (less so) forms of 
names is stable in different speech contexts, though certain kinds of ad hoc 
changes do occur. Speakers who use mutual #7 privately may switch to 6 when 
others are present in a professional setting.°° It has been reported that speakers 
can spontaneously, in annoyance, switch to gr in place of 8, or, alternatively, 
that speakers can switch away from 77 to a more detached 8, indicating the 
breakdown of cordial, familiar relations. 

As a rule, once two individuals have adopted one pattern of address, they can 
be expected to maintain the pattern throughout their lives. The exception is 
the ritual transition from @ to 77 that marks the emergence of brotherhood or 
romance: 


53 The cultural rules for the use of the two forms of pronouns and verbs, and of names in address, 
are, like many linguistic and cultural rules, internalized by speakers of Russian but little de- 
scribed for outsiders. Kantorovich (1966) inserts personal observations and textual attestations in 
an impassioned argument against asymmetric J7<>8. Friedrich (1966, 1972) lists ten parameters 
that influence usage and documents usage in nineteenth-century belles-lettres, which he takes 
to reflect actual usage, with special attention to instances of shifts (“breakthroughs”) between 
gm and 8. The examples of instability should probably be interpreted as literary maneuvers. For 
instance, the wild swings in pronoun usage between Jif and B observed between the prince and 
a seduced-and-abandoned maiden (eventually prostitute) in Tolstoy’s Resurrection has to be under- 
stood as part of Tolstoy’s attempt to portray the complex power and moral relations between 
the two characters. Nakhimovsky 1976 and Alexeev 2000 offer extensive observations about pat- 
terns of usage across various ages and social groups. Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996 adds some 
additional observations. 

54 Brown and Gilman 1960. 55 Nakhimovsky 1976:93. 
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[231] Ogu u3 Hux —- Banepuit lepton - ropoput Apyromy: 
— Jlapalite Oyjjem c BaMM Ha THI. 
— Jlapaii, - ropopuT Apyroi. TUM ApyruM roHoLel Onin 1. 
One of them - Valery Pertsov - says to the other: 
- Let’s switch to ty. 
- Let’s, - says the other. I was that second youth. 


Aside from this codified rite of transition, speakers otherwise tend to maintain 
the pattern they establish, from the time in the life cycle when they establish 
their relations. Childhood or adolescent friends who have grown up with zr 
continue to use 77 throughout their lives. Thus “to switch from re to eo: when 
a relationship has reached a certain degree of intimacy is impossible, in fact 
insulting.”°° 

Actual usage depends on the social class of the interlocutors, their institu- 
tional rank and allegiance, age, and how people perceive these variables. 

Children grow up being addressed with wr and using zr to address family 
members and peers. Children learn to address adult family friends with 8, with 
a quasi-kinship title like gags (Toa), teva (/lena), and eventually to use 8 with 
adult outsiders (teachers, etc.). 

The usage among adolescents and young adults is transitional. It was reported 
a quarter of a century ago that adolescents begin to be addressed with 8 by 
teachers and other adults from (approximately) the age of sixteen, and since they 
already address their teachers (and other authority figures) with @, they would, 
accordingly, enter into dyads of reciprocal B.°’ For young people amongst 
themselves, reciprocal 77<>77T seems to be usual now when they presume they 
belong to the same social sphere - educational or professional or social circles. 
However, a new acquaintance between members of the opposite sexes in late 
adolescence used to begin with @ if they did not presume a shared in-group. 

Middle-aged adults of comparable status who have no prior relationship are 
likely to initiate reciprocal 8<>8. The reciprocal pattern is that favored in aca- 
demic institutions between persons of different ages (excepting younger col- 
leagues who think of themselves as peers and use reciprocal 77<>7T). Some asym- 
metry in the relations is inevitably introduced by the name forms that are used 
in the dyad zr<@. In particular, a senior person can use the first name (= #) 
or the surname (= @) while the junior person uses first name and patronymic 
(=HO). Reciprocal @<+8 among comparable adults (of comparable status and 


56 Nakhimovsky 1976:117, n. 4, a source unusual in making explicit the etiology of address - the 
fact that speakers establish a pattern of address at some point and thereafter maintain that 
pattern. 

57 Transition to address with @ may not be universal (Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996:252). 
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age, with no long-term history) has evidently been losing ground to reciprocal 
FI <> HT . 

Asymmetric usage (77<>8) makes explicit an asymmetry in power relations 
in an institutional setting - in the army, in factories - but it is possible that 
asymmetric 77<>8 has lost ground to 88 and #f<s7 over the last quarter 
century.°® Overall, the development until 1989-91 was in the direction of in- 
creasing use of the two reciprocal patterns. 8<>@8 evidently expanded across 
the institutional spectrum, from the most genteel context of academia to other 
institutions. 77<>91 expanded up the age ladder, at the expense of the asymmet- 
ric pattern 77<>8 and the formal pattern of B38. It remains to be seen what 
patterns of usage will emerge - in particular, whether the asymmetric pattern 
9 <>B will make a comeback in the culture of the New Russians, where power 
and status are so vexed. 


4.5.6 Names 

Names are various, and various combinations are possible.°? Usage differs de- 
pending on whether the name is used to address someone or to refer to someone. 
Usage differs by genre or function of text. Even in speech, narrative is different 
from immediate conversation. Official bureaucratic style has its own patterns 
(in writing and, derivatively, in speech). Memoirs have a distinct style, one that 
vacillates between familiarity and detachment. Reference is made below to one 
uninspired, Soviet-era text, a set of short reminiscences by forty writers and 
family members about the jingoistic poet Alexander Andreevich Prokofev.© The 
text, while formulaic, offers some evidence about the variation that is possible 
in the use of names to refer to the same individual in a written text. 

Russian names have maximally three parts: the formal given name (u.ws, here- 
after, “#%”), such as Anexceu; the patronymic (oruecreo, hereafter “O”), such 
as male Axexceeeuu, female Anexceeena; and the surname (or family name, 
d@amususa, hereafter “G”), such as male Anexceee, female Anexceeea. In place 
of the formal first names, diminutives (ymenowutenbHas dopma, hereafter, “V”), 
such as Avewa, are often used. 


Given name/uma (H% or VY): In ADDRESS, someone who is addressed with the 
informal pronoun 7 is as a rule also addressed by the given name, and in fact 
by a diminutive form rather than the full form of the given name. The forms 
of Y are legion. For example, the formal name Avexcei ‘Aleksei’ gives Aviexa, 
Anewa, JIexa, Jlena, Anewenvxa, Anexan, JIexca, JIexceu, /lexcetixa; similarly, 


58 Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996:255. 
5° Formanovskaia 1989:71-74. 60 Aleksandr Prokof’ev: Vspominaiut druz'ia: sbornik (Moskva, 1977). 
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Mapus ‘Mariia’ gives Maputxa, Mapuwa, Maps, Myna, Mycs, Mapyca, Maprova, 
Macs, Mywa, Mans, Marrona, Manswa, Mawa, Mauyna, Maposua.®' ¥ is used to 
address a person with 7 and to refer to a person whom the speaker would 
address by mr and Y. 

Most diminutive names belong to the second declension, and end in {-a} in 
the nominative singular. In address, the final {-a} is often lost, and the preceding 
consonant does not devoice: Haraw, Bure, gage |d], Cepex |Z]. The more explicit 
form with {-a} is preserved when a dialogue is initiated ([232]): 


[232] 1 B: 3ypasctBylt /Tena || Sto Mappana Greetings Lena // This is Mariana 


2 JI: HoOprit qenub Mapesna Good day Mariana. 

3 <...> See 

4 B: Hy scero go6poro Jleu |/ Well all the best Len // Come see us 
Ilpuxogu kak-Hu6y qb K HaM some time 


5 JI: Xopowio Maposu || Kak Bpippycb Tak Fine Marian // Soon as [I] get free []| 
mpuyy will come 


The less explicit form (len, Mapesn) maintains or confirms an ongoing connec- 
tion between speaker and addressee (4B or °JI in [232]). 

The more formal # is used less commonly than ) Still, it can be used by a 
speaker (for example, by a spouse) as a more detached, less intimate referential 
form than the diminutive. Thus, in talking to her friend Natasha, Sveta refers 
to her husband as Axngpei: 


[233] H: UW Ber qonro wim Tam? Did you walk for a long time there? 
C: Ilo sTomy KaHbOHYy MBI Wt-w110H | Along that canyon we walked and 
Angpelt KOHeEUHO XOTeJI ero HaCKBO3b walked / Andrei of course wanted to 
mpolHtTu walk all the way through it 


Given name-patronymic/uma oruectBo (7 O): The given name is used together 
with the patronymic as a conventional combination. In ADDRESS, a person who 
is addressed by @ is usually addressed using HO. Conversely, a person addressed 
using HO is addressed with 2: 


[234] Mapraputra Haroseouua | a pacckaxute o Hlapuxe 
Margarita Napoleonovna / tell us about Paris 


By using HO to refer to someone, the speaker invites the addressee to think 
of the person as someone who might be addressed in those terms, by means of 
HO and 8. There are many possible motivations: the speaker is acquainted with 
the person; the speaker knows the addressee is acquainted with the person; the 


61 Listed in the popular handbook Grushko and Medvedev 2000. 
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speaker invites the addressee to think of the person as someone who might be 
addressed. We do not know Pushkin, but we can discuss him as a person who 
might be addressed: 


[235] [yurkwucKkux coceH yxe HeT Bo3ie cela Muxalimopcxoro, Kak HeT HM camoro 
Aslexcangpa Cepeeeeuua, ero fete... 
The Pushkinian pines are no longer at Mikhailovskoe, just as there is no 
Aleksandr Sergeevich himself, nor his children ... 


A person who could be addressed is a private individual, one with unique habits 
or qualities that the speaker (or the reader) could observe (as in [236]). These 
private, personal properties are opposed to the public and professional properties 
of the individual: 


[236] Moi xusu B [ome TBopuectBa B Komapose. Croana xonoqHaa 3uMa. [[poxodee B Te 
THM MepexuBasl TparMuuecky!0 KOHUMHY CbIHa CaHu — Halllero, Tora ellje MOJIOAbIX 
TMcaTesei, TOBApuLyja — AapoBuToro Mo9Ta U Mepepogunka. Te, KTO HaxogMsicat 
pifoM c Ayexcangpom Angpeesuuem, CTapasIMCb OTBIICUb eTO .. . 

We were living in the Dom Tvorchestva in Komarovo. It was a cold winter. 
Prokofev in those days was trying to get over the tragic death of his son Sania - a 
comrade of us writers, who were still young then - a talented poet and translator. 
Whoever was around Aleksandr Andreevich tried to distract him .. . 


The first reference by means of @ presents a journalistic fact, after which the 
perspective shifts to discuss how this individual, now HO, interacted with others 
as a private person. 

The patronymic O is used occasionally by itself in peasants’ or workers’ speech, 
addressed to avuncular figures,°? a famous example being naw Hanouu ‘our 
beloved [lich [Lenin]’, or among the intelligentsia as a teasing parody of that 
type of usage. 


Surname/qdamusma (@): The surname @ can be used by itself or in combination 
with the given name or HO. The combined forms HO@ or H@ would ordinarily 
not be used in address, except in bureaucratic contexts (for example, reading 
a list of names). @ can be used by itself in address with zr. This pattern can 
signal: a remnant of schooldays, solidarity within some profession or status 
group (when gr is reciprocal), or condescension from a superior to an inferior 
(when the address dyad is asymmetric 71<>8). 


62 Nakhimovsky 1976:95. A no less famous example from an earlier time: «gonzo nu myku ces, 
npotonon, Oyget?» H s eoeopto: «MapKkoena, go cambia cmeptu!l» Ona xe, 63gOXHA, oTeelMasa: 
«goopo, Tlerpoeuup, uno ewe nobpegem» “Will these torments last long, oh protopope?” And I say, 


me 


“Markovna, until death.” And she, sighing, answered, “Well, Petrovich, let us wander a bit more”. 
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In reference, @ is used in an anaphoric fashion to refer to a known individ- 
ual in the middle of an episode, once the identity of the individual and some 
properties of the individual are established ([236], [237] below). 

The combination of all three names HO®@ (for example, Avexcangp Angpeecuu 
IIpoxoqee) provides a complete identification of an individual, potentially with 
all properties relevant, with overtones of grandeur, to initiate or finish off the 
discussion of an individual. Using initials (A. A. 7poxodvee) is more bureaucratic 
than the explicit HO@. 

The combination of #@ (without the oruecreo) is used especially for public 
figures (actors, writers, etc.). It invites one to think of the public as opposed 
to the private individual - for example, to introduce individuals for a public 
performance ([237]): 


[237] Benen 3a Bceeonogom Buwneeckum Bpictynun Anexcangp [Tpoxodbees. OH BbILIe Ha 
clleHy YBepeHHBIM, TBepybIM tuarom. Ileppbie xe CoBa ero MpOHHKIIM AO ri1yOuHbl 
cepgeu. poxoqbbee TroBopusl, YTO KVU3Hb U OopbOa EHUHTpaeB B YCIIOBMAX 
O0KafbI —- 9TO JereHapHad UCTOpUA MyXecTBAa, CTOMKOCTH WM MaccoBoro repon3Ma. 
Following Vsevolod Vishnevsky Aleksandr Prokofev spoke. He strode onto the stage 
with a confident, firm gait. His first words went to the depths of the heart. 
Prokofev said, that the life and struggle of the citizens of Leningrad under the 
conditions of the blockade - that was a legendary story of courage, resilience, and 
massive heroism. 


The oxymoronic combination V@ (for example, Cawa Ipoxoqdvee) indicates 
that the speaker might personally address the individual with ¥, but still @ 
gives a more complete identification of the individual for the addressee. 

As noted, there is a high degree of correlation between the mode of ad- 
dress and the forms of names. As a rule, formal address in @ is correlated 
with #O, and informal address in g7 is correlated with VY. There are excep- 
tions, which have distinct sociological overtones. Some members of the intelli- 
gentsia use the diminutive name in address (V) to express familiarity but, at 
the same time, maintain respectful distance by using address with 8. The com- 
bination of 77 with HO is possible in a highly specific milieu. One of those who 
wrote reminiscences about Prokofev commented, “I considered him a senior col- 
league, addressed him with ty, though as Alexander Andreevich”: age merits 
the respect of #O at the same time as the enforced solidarity of party culture 
implies 77. 

Table 4.11 gives a list of name forms, with a statement of their typical mean- 
ings and stylistic connotations. By “given” is meant reference to an individual 
whose identity is already established in the text; by “introduced” is meant a 
process of establishing or introducing an individual in the current text. 
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Table 4.11 Names 

form example mode, individual, properties / stylistic connotation 

y Cawa address with #7 or reference to given individual, with 
private properties / intimate 

un AsleKcangp reference to given individual as if not an addressee, with 
private properties / less intimate than VW 

O Angpeeeuu address / folk, uncultured (jocular) 

HO Anexcangp Angpeeeuu address with 8; reference to introduced or given individual / 
(formal) addressee 

Y@  Cawa IIpoxoqvee reference to introduced individual / as if intimate addressee 


UG Anexcangp Ipoxoqvee reference to introduced individual with open public 


properties, episode onset or coda / formal or bureaucratic 


UDG Anexcangp Angpeeeuu reference to introduced individual with public properties, 
IIpoxoqvee text onset or coda / formal or bureaucratic, pompous 
@D ITpoxoqdee address with 77 or 8; reference to given individual with 


specific, partial (episodic) properties / neutral 


4.6 Demonstrative pronouns 


4.6.1 Dror 
The two demonstrative pronouns of Russian, in one way or another, point 
out entities.’ 9Sror is PROXIMAL, pointing to something relatively near or 
known in the discourse. Tor is DISTAL, pointing to something less near or 
less known, though ror is used in quite specific functions.°* A demonstrative 
adopts the gender-number and case of the noun which it modifies. A demon- 
strative can be used without an explicit head noun, as an argument, and agree 
with the intended referent. The neuter singular forms 3ro and To have devel- 
oped specialized uses that go beyond the narrow sense of pointing to a specific 
entity. 

A familiar and basic function of demonstratives is to point to entities that are 
present in the speech situation, such as, for example, the coffee pot (called a 
wtyka) in [238]. 


63 Comment. In the literature on reference, the task is often taken to be to describe how “we can iden- 
tify an object by means of a referring expression” (Lyons 1977:648); demonstratives are assumed 
to differentiate one individual from a set of comparable individuals. This view presumes that 
individuals are given and waiting to be pointed to. In fact, a demonstrative creates the individual 
for the current discourse; the background from which the individual is selected is not necessarily 
a universe of analogous elements. On Russian demonstratives, see Paducheva 1985, Kresin 1994 
((242], [243], [244]), Grenoble 1998. 

4 Weiss 1988 documents asymmetries in the usage of the two pronouns. 

65 On the anaphoric use of demonstratives, see Berger and Weiss 1987; Weiss 1988, 1989. 
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[238] A Kak paOoraeT 97a wryka || 3HadMT HyXKHO Mpoun] . . . WpOUMMWMBaTb Kax yo 


AbIpouKy. 
And how does this thing work // I get it, you have to clean out every hole. 


In [238], by using the demonstrative and the minimal class name (wryxa), the 
speaker takes an object in the domain of the external reality of the speech situa- 
tion and moves it into the domain of speech. Similarly, by using the demonstra- 
tive in [239], the speaker brings the article of clothing, which is in the speaker’s 
visual field, into speech: 


[239] JleHka, a TbI 9TO N7IaTbe B ITOM TOA CLUMIIa UM B MIpOLwis0mM? 
Lenka, that dress - was it this year you sewed it, or last year? 


In both [238] and [239], the function of the demonstrative is not so much to 
differentiate these specific tokens (this thing or this dress) from other possible 
entities of their class (from other things or other dresses) as to select these enti- 
ties in one domain - here, the real-world situation in which the activity of speech 
is embedded - and establish them as entities that can be discussed in speech. 

Demonstratives also operate in the domain of text, pointing from the current 
discussion to the domain of the prior discussion. Recall that bare nouns without 
a demonstrative can easily be used in Russian to refer back to unique individuals 
(63epo in [4.213] and naaro in [4.214]). For example, in the narrative of a hiking 
expedition in the Crimea ([240]), the narrator first asserts that they entered what 
she calls a canyon: 


[240] A Ha cneqyrouMl JeHb yxKe BOLIIM B HacTosmMi Kanon || Mr c MapuHoit 
BePHYJIMCb K plOK3aKaM / a OHM TOWWIIM Zanbute |// VU onn BIL .. . MpowsaM 
KAHbOH HaCKBO3b 
The next day we entered a real canyon // Marina and I went back to the backpacks 
| while they went on // And they came out .. . they went through the whole 
canyon 


When the hike becomes difficult, the party divides, and the speaker’s husband 
and a friend continue. Throughout this episode, the ravine is a known entity with 
a constant property; it is the site of a challenging hike. Here no demonstrative 
is used. In the continuation in [241], 


[241] Bor // Tenepp ... Hy Mbr BepHysucb 43 9TOeO KaHbona | OMATb ye CTasIO TeMHET | 
MBI pa30HJIM .. . OAT ManaTKu / MepeHoueBasu 
So // Now ... We came out of this canyon / again it had started to get dark / we 
broke out ... the tents again / spent the night 


the speaker uses a demonstrative to begin a new text segment (note Bor /|/ 
Tenepo... Hy). By using the demonstrative, the speaker indicates that the canyon 
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now under discussion is, after all, the same canyon discussed in the prior text 
segment. In broader terms, demonstratives “point” in the sense that they con- 
nect an individual across two domains; they indicate that there is continuity of 
identity despite there being a shift from one domain to another. 

Demonstratives can also be used to establish that there is a unique individ- 
ual under discussion even when no individual was previously established. In 
particular, a demonstrative can turn a shapeless event or state - nocmorpé” in 
[242], nactynina Tuwmund in [243] - into something that can be discussed as an 
entity: 


[242] CranuH mocmotpes emy mpaMo B ria3a. By {arvH 3Hasl, UTO O3HAUACT JTOT B32eJ1AG: 
OH O3HauaeT HeoBepHe. 
Stalin looked him straight in the eye. Budiagin knew what this look meant: it 
meant suspicion. 

[243] OH He ycnen oTBeTuTb. BApyr HacTylMa THUIMHa, MB ITOU TuuUuHe MapK 
ycsIpilast rosioc CtasiMHa: <. . .> 
He was about to reply when silence suddenly fell. In this silence Mark heard the 
voice of Stalin: <.. .> 


The nouns used with demonstratives help define the class of entities to which 
the entity is thought to belong, at this point in the text. Sometimes a new 
noun is introduced to re-classify an individual which is already known in other 
respects. 


[244] byfarvH e{MHCTBeHHbIM Kak-TO C HUM cOmM3nsIca. Pa6ounlt MapeHb 13 
MorToBHsIMxH, OH BIepBbIe yBU es KaBKa3lfa, MO*KaIeI ITOLO 102%KAHUHA, 3ACTIAHHOTO 
B xouogqHy!o CuOupb, B YCIOBMA, CypOBOCTb KOTOPBIX BbIepXKUT UM He BCAKUM 
pyccxun. 
Budiagin had been the only one who managed somehow to get along with him 
[=Stalin]. A working-class lad from Motovilikha, as soon as he spotted the 
Caucasian, he felt sorry for this southerner banished to chilly Siberia, to ferocious 
conditions that not every Russian could endure. 


As the noun places the individual in a new category - those people who come 
from the Caucasus - the demonstrative connects the new category (essence) to 
the prior mention. 

The class of things to which a demonstrative points has some connection to 
the class named by the noun, but it does not have to match it exactly. In [245], 
for example, 


[245] A momuto B ZetcTse / Halla Oy {Ka oKa3asIacb paftoM c Madepxe | c kakuM Mabepxe 
| 4 He 3Hato / Oyy{ka Oprsta | u BoT / Kak ceituac MomuHto0 | 9ToT Mabepxe puter | 


MOMt OTel] C HUM pa3roBapuBas / cue B KOCTIOMaX 
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I remember in childhood / our booth turned out to be next to the Fabergés’ / with 
which Fabergé / I don’t know | the booth was / and so / as I recall now | that 
Fabergé came / my father talked with him / they were sitting in their bathing suits 


the function of the demonstrative is not to single out this Fabergé from other 
Fabergés. The set is not people bearing the name Fabergé, but the inclusive 
hypernym of wealthy tourists that includes this particular person. 

Thus using a demonstrative with a noun is a complex operation. A demonstra- 
tive points from the domain of the current discussion to some other domain, 
such as the real world surrounding speech, the adjacent text, or the set of com- 
parable entities; there is continuity of reference - the individual is the same - 
in spite of the shift in domains. 


4.6.2 Tor 
Tor, more restricted than English that, has quite specific functions. 

In speech, 7dr can indeed be used, in opposition to proximate 3ror, to point 
to a distal object. In [246], the distal location is confirmed by the distal adverb 


2 


GOH: 


[246] - Topapuuyu, 1 K BaM c TOW maeoUKU. - Comrades, I’ve come to you from that 


IIpocto 6 Tom 60H gome eCTb CTONOBAaA. bench. Just wanted to let you know 
there’s a canteen in that building over 


there. 


- C ynuupi? 

- a. VU Mor peniusaM mpamo B nNopsyKe 
ouepeM 3aX0]MTb, Be{b MOKyWaTb Bce 
XOTAT. 

- A uero, WpaBisIbHo. 

- Tak 4TO 9Ta NaGOU"UKa 3a HAMM, a BbI 3a 


Heli, XOpoLo? 


- On the street? 

- Yes. We decided to go in, keeping the 
right order ‘cause everyone wants a bit 
to eat. 

- Good idea, why not? 

- So this bench is after us, and you’re 
after them, okay? 


Tov is used along with 3ror in texts when two participants are under discus- 


sion and need to be distinguished. Jror refers to the more prominent, rér to 


the less prominent referent. 


[247] Muoro net crycta, cecrpa Mata cka3ama Puue, uTo 4 Obi B Hee BIEOONeH. Dra 


[248] 


oueHb YAUBMJIacbh, Mepecipocvia Matty, Ta NOATBEpANJIa, UTO OUCH CUJIBHO, UTO 


6e3 MaMaTH. 


Years later, my sister Masha told Rina that I had been in love with her. This one 


[= Rina] acted surprised, quizzed Masha, and that one [= Masha] confirmed that 


yes, I had been completely, head-over-heels in love. 


PuHa o4eHb yquBusach, Mepecnpocusa Mary, ra noATBepAusa, UTO <.. .> 


Rina acted surprised, quizzed Masha, and that one [= Masha] confirmed that <. . .> 


Thus ror selects out the more distal of two competing individuals. 
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When there is no contrast between competing individuals, rdér points to an 
entity perceived as remote from the current situation. Some examples: 


[249] He 3Hato, Wen mu ToT ambOom. I don’t know if that album is still 
intact. 

[250] ILlectbyecatT eT mpoLo, a 4 Sixty years have passed, but I still 
Hakpelko 3alMOMHUJ TOT JoMpoc. clearly remember that interrogation. 

[251] HegapHo nepeuntan a ToT cBol Not long ago I reread that collection of 
cOOpHHK O4epKoB. sketches of mine. 

[252] B Tom Kacbe in that café [in Paris, long ago] 

[253] B Tom (1929-om) rogy in that year (of 1929) 

[254] Ws coceqHero BbILIuIa cTapyxa, OUCHb From the adjacent house an old 
MlOxoxKasd Ha TY, KOTOpad 3/\eCb 2%KUIIA woman came out, very similar to that 


TlouiBeka Ha3af{. A MOHAN, 4TO 9TO GpIma = one who _ had lived here a half century 


Ta eBouKa-coce{Ka, yCcneBluadt ago. I understood that it was that 
cocTapuTbcs. neighbor girl, who had managed to 
grow old. 


Tov in this sense becomes idiomatic: 6 ré epemend ‘in those times of yore [unlike 
now]’, 6 Tér pad3 ‘on that occasion’, c rd croponei ‘from the other [not this] side’, 
tov ceét ‘the other realm [death]’. 

Combined with the adjective cd.moii or the particle 2e (or both), rdér confirms 
that the discussion still concerns the same individual discussed earlier, when 
other individuals might be imagined, or the participation of this individual is 
unexpected: 


[255] TaHlya crpoxalilie 3alpeleHHbIM CboOKCTpoOT, 3aBOAMIIM OFHY U Ty %xKe WyacTHHKy. 
Dancing the strictly forbidden foxtrot, we would put on one and the same record. 


Similarly, 3ror xe reminds the addressee that the entity is the same, lest there 
be any doubt: 


[256] Bor // A morom MbI Ha 9Ty xe BepluIMHy BMecTe / MOJHUMasIuCcb / Ha yTpO Ha 
cae vy toLtee 
So // And then together up this very same peak / we climbed / on the following 
morning 


Toév commonly initiates an upcoming relative clause that provides a descrip- 
tion of the entity or entities that fit a formula (essential reference): 


[257] OgHax gp Cepreto moKa3a10cb, YTO OH Halles] MMCHHO Ty AeByLUIKy, KOTOpyto 
MCKaJI BCHO KM3Hb. 
Once it seemed to Sergei that he had found just the very girl he had been looking 
for all his life. 


In this function ror is easily used without an overt head noun (§4.4.5): 
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[258] Bnacru mpecnefoBanu Tex, KTO KpecTus. 
The authorities persecuted those who engaged in baptism. 


Related is the use of neuter singular rd to provide a head for wro clauses 
embedded as argument phrases when a preposition or oblique case is required 
in the matrix clause ([259]) (§5.10.2). 


[259] Mbr moro BcTpeTusiM elle OHy rpymmy KueBAH | TAK OHM TOXxKe ee O4CHb 
BO3HeHaBu emu | 3a TO UTO OHA... roBOpHisia UM | B Ante rononey 
We subsequently met another group of people from Kiev / and they also took a 
dislike to her / on account of the fact that she told them / there was frost in Yalta. 


4.6.3 Headless ro, aro 
The neuter singular forms 3ro and v¢, used alone without a noun, have developed 
functions that go beyond their strictly demonstrative functions, although they 
are related. 

Both 3ro and ro can refer back to whatever was being discussed in the previous 
discourse: 


[260] Hy sor / 3HaunMT Hy MbI WIM... TaM O4eHb MOJHUMATECA OBIJIO . . . HEMHOXKEUKO 
Ta2xKeIOBaTO BoT / y Koro cepfAle He O4eHb Xopoliee / HO MHe Kak pa3 ITO ObIIO 
HeTpy {HO 
So well / I mean well we walked . .. you had to climb . . . just a bit difficult you 
see / for anyone whose heart isn’t so good / but for me this was not hard 


A specialized variant is: x - 3ro y, which first names a topic and then makes an 
assertion: 


[261] Ilyremzectsue B Bepeto - 970 cBeT0e BOCTIOMMHaHMe Moeli FOHOCTH. 
The trip to Vereia - that is a sacred memory of my youth. 


To used in this function makes the situation remote: 


[262] C Hauana Toro 1929 roa a cOnu3usica c Jlanett Unpunckol. Het-Het, To He OBI 
pomaH. 
From the beginning of that year of 1929 I grew close to Lialia Ilinskaia. No, no, 
that was no romance. 


It could be noted that the neuter demonstrative usually comes before the copula, 
but the copula agrees with the noun that is introduced (masculine in [262], 
feminine above in [254)). 

Headless 76 has been lexicalized in various expressions and constructions, 
such as 6d1ee Toed ‘even more than that’, romy Hna3dg ‘ago’. The phrase a 76 has 


66 Weiss 1988, Junghanns 1996. 
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become a discourse connective introducing the apodosis in conditionals: 


[263] Asemza a Te6e Hasbro / a TO Oy eT OUeHD XONOAHbI 
Alesha, I’m going to pour [coffee] for you now | or else it will be very cold 


Repeated, it forms the notable idiom 76..., rd... ‘first one, then the other’: 


[264] Houbto He JaBasM MOKOA — OTKPbIBasacb ABepb, MU TO OAHOTO, TO Apyroro 
BbIKIMKasIM Ha JoMpoc. 
At night they gave us no peace - the door would open and they’d call in first one, 
then another for interrogation. 


While headless rd has become a connective that links clauses in discourse, 
headless neuter 3ro has also extended its functions, but in a different direction. 
The starting point is its deictic function of pointing to an entity (in the speech 
situation or in the text) and identifying it, such as the first token of 3ro in 
[265]. From this, 3ro has become an operator identifying something about the 
nature of the situation, such as who the agent was (second and third tokens in 
[265]): 


[265] A - Iro TBoe WramMmaHcKoe? Iro Toi - Is this your champagne? Are you 
ripuHec? the one who brought it? 
M - Hert, sro JIuga Buepa puuHecsia. — No, it was Lida who brought [it] 
yesterday. 


Or 3ro can identify some other participant, such as an object (first token in 
[266]) or even how the event as a whole is to be characterized (second token in 
[266]): 


[266] - Bot onu, Mpomerapuu, mponetapun! ~ There they are, those proletarians, 
IIpoxsatpie! damned proletarians. 
Jla Beab 9TO Ham KpuuaT, Hac It was us they were shouting at, us 


mpoksmMuarotT! Lypa u 4 Molds MUMo they were cursing. Shura and I passed 
cleqyrousero Baroua. VM ottyyja, yBuges by the next car. And from there, once 


Hac, B3PbIBaJIMCb Te Xe 3J1I0OHbIe they saw us, came the same angry 
KPHKH, yJIFOJIFOKaHEe. cries, hooting. 

— Totem o6patuo, - cka3an 4 - Let’s go back, I said to Shura. 
Illype... ~- Don’t pay any attention, what they’re 
— He o6paiyjalt BHUMaHMA, ITO KysIaKOe doing is shipping off kulaks, - said 
ee3yT, — cka3am Lypa HeBo3MyTHMbIM Shura in an imperturbable voice. 
FOJIOCOM. 


At this point 5ro has become a sentential operator with the function of focusing; 
it does not have to have a specific argument position. The uses of 5ro in [265-66] 
have become quite usual in colloquial Russian. 
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4.7 Reflexive pronouns 


4.7.1 Basics 

Russian has two reflexive pronouns: ce6#, an argument pronoun, and cedii, a 
possessive adjective.” Ce64 occurs in positions in which argument phrases usu- 
ally occur, except subject position. Ce6 expresses case, but does not distinguish 
gender or number. As an adjective, cedu agrees in gender, case, and number with 
the noun it modifies. Cedi and ce6# can refer to first or second persons as well 
as to third persons. 

Pronouns instruct the addressee to posit an individual at the site of the pro- 
noun and go to a source for information about the identity of the individual. On 
the syntactic domain of a finite predicate in which a pronoun is an argument 
of the predicate (or modifies an argument of the predicate), the meaning of re- 
flexive and third-person pronouns is complementary. When a reflexive pronoun 
is used, the source, or antecedent, for the reflexive must be the subject of the 
finite predicate (indexed <i> in [267] and [268]); reflexives cannot refer to an 
object (eé in [267] or ey in [268], indexed <j>) or to some other third person 
who is not mentioned in this sentence (indexed <k>): 


[267] Mos Matb.j. B3asIa ee <j. K Cee <j | 4 | “ks, K CBO <j | 4 | “> CEMbE. 
My mother.;. took her.;. to herself; | + | «, into her<; | 4 | «x. family. 
[268] OH-is KpaTKO cKa3aq eMy<j> MIpo ceOA <j | + | *k>, MPO CBO <j | 4 | *k> 2KM3HD. 
Hej. told him.j. briefly about himself; | + | «., about his<; | 4 | «. life. 


By complementarity, non-reflexive third-person pronouns cannot refer to the 
subject of a finite predicate, but must refer to some other entity, which can be 
another argument of the same predicate or an individual that is not mentioned 
as an argument of the predicate at all. In [269-70] the third-person feminine 
pronouns (né, eé) cannot refer to the subject (indexed <i>) but could refer to 
the direct object (indexed <j>) or to some other person not mentioned in the 
predication (indexed <k>). 


[269] Ona_j. paccripalmMBasa ee.j. 0 Hel cy | j | Ko» O CCL4 | j | Ky OKMBHM. 
She; questioned her ;, about her.» ,j; | «., about her < | ; | x, life. 

[270] A uepe3 aBa Ha Matej. BepHysu ee <x | j | k 3AABJICHMe C pe3osIolelt: OTKa3aTb. 
Two days later they returned to Masha.j. her + |; | x» application with the 
decision: Denied. 


On the domain of a finite predicate, almost any argument phrase can be the 
site for a reflexive. If English normally uses a non-reflexive pronoun in sentences 


§7 See Peshkovskij 1956, Klenin 1974, Paducheva 1974[b], 1985, Yokoyama 1975, Yokoyama and Klenin 
1976, Timberlake 1980[a], 1980[b], 1986, Rappaport 1986. 
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such as next to him (?himself) John found a snake, similar constructions in Russian 
would use ce6s. Compare: 


[271] Comat .j. am emy MecTo pafoM c coGoii_j;. Ha cKaMelike. 
The soldier made room for him next to him on the bench. 

[272] Ha Tot xe cTaHiMM B Tpex Iarax oT ceOa_;. Matia_j;. yBujfema camoro Crasnua. 
At that station, just three steps from her, Masha saw Stalin himself. 


As in [272], it does not matter if the site for the pronoun precedes the subject 
antecedent; word order is largely irrelevant to the use of reflexive and non- 
reflexive pronouns. 

Thus on the most transparent and frequent domain - that of a finite predi- 
cate - there is complementarity between the two types of pronouns in all argu- 
ment positions: a reflexive means the current referent is the same as that of the 
subject, while an ordinary third-person pronoun cannot refer to the subject of 
the finite predicate. 

Semantically, a reflexive pronoun means that the individual posited at the site 
of the pronoun is understood to be the same individual, with the same proper- 
ties, as the antecedent. In context, subtle variations on the notion of identity 
of reference arise, especially with the possessive adjective ceci.°* Example [267] 
above, in which cedu establishes that there was a family associated with the 
mother, might be considered neutral identity in between two extremes. At one 
extreme, the referent of the pronoun could be defined independently, such as 
Vladimir’s friend in [273]; this is INDEPENDENT Or INDIVIDUATED reference. 


[273] Bnaagumup nopes Hac K GombLLIOMYy cecemy Apyry xyfoxHUKy Kopnuy. 
Vladimir took us to his good friend the artist Korin. 


At the opposite extreme, the individual may be defined by its relation of identity 
to the subject. Thus, cedu often suggests that the possessed entity fits exactly 
because it is associated with the subject, whereas other entities would not fit. 
In [274], young people want to hear from representatives of that generation 
associated with them, not from some other generation. 


[274] Hata Monofexb xoueT yCJIbILWaTb KXUBOM Tomoc MpescTaBuTeeu ceoeco 
MOKOJICHHA. 


Our young people want to hear the living voice of members of their generation. 


This kind of reference is essential, in that the referent of the pronoun is defined 
by its relation of identity to the antecedent. In context, with cedii, essential 
reference takes on several guises: a DISTRIBUTIVE relation of possessed entities 
with possessors, a CONTRAST of exactly this possessor as opposed to other possible 


68 Timberlake 1980{b]. 
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Table 4.12 Domains and semantics of reflexives 


domain domain 
domain moderately severely 
unrestricted restricted restricted 
individuated reference (individual defined ce0s, CGol e20, ee, Ux e20, ee, UX 
independently of relation of identity to 
antecedent) 
neutral reference ce6s, CGol ce6s, ceou €20, ee, UX 
essential reference (individual defined by ce6s, CGol ce6s, ceou ce0sa, CGou 


relation of identity to antecedent, 
specifically by a distributive, contrastive, 
or characteristic relation) 


possessors, or the sense that this possessed item, defined by identity to the 
subject, is CHARACTERISTIC of the entity ([274)). 

On the domain of finite predicates, these nuances in reference are merely 
contextual overtones. But there are also restricted domains on which comple- 
mentarity is vitiated, and then either a reflexive or a non-reflexive pronoun can 
be used to refer to the antecedent. In such contexts, the choice of pronoun is 
correlated with the sense of reference (Table 4.12). 

In the vast majority of cases, the domain is the domain of finite predicates, 
and then pronouns follow the principle of complementarity in an automatic 
fashion, and these cases require no further comment. The discussion below is 
devoted to the less automatic, albeit less frequent, contexts. 


4.7.2 Autonomous arguments 

Adverbial phrases such as necmorps va ‘notwithstanding’, npu ‘for all his/her’, no 
‘according to’ are commentary by the speaker about the validity of the predica- 
tion. They are independent of the syntactic domain. In reference to the subject, a 
possessive pronoun is often cedi, especially if the subject might be aware of the 
relationship (as she is in [275]) but a non-reflexive can be used, if the sentence 
reflects the speaker’s judgment (as in [276]): 


[275] Ona, Hecmorpa Ha ceoro GepeMeHHOCT, LeJIbIMM HAMM CyeTH ACh. 
Despite her pregnancy, she bustled around for days on end. 

[276] Ho ocbuuepri, HeCMOTpa Ha ux HeJOBOJIBCTBO, BCe %Ke He UYBCTBOBaIM ceOa padamu. 
The officers, their dissatisfaction notwithstanding, still did not feel like slaves. 


Non-reflexive pronouns are used with parenthetical no: no eeo {pacueram ~ 
npu3nanuio ~ csoeam} ‘by his {calculations ~ admission ~ words}’. Cedi is 
avoided in comitative phrases expressing characteristic qualities whose existence 
is presupposed: 
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[277] BcraBanu seca c ux Wpoxsayqou uU cyMepe4HocTb. 
There rose up forests with their dankness and gloominess. 


4.7.3 Non-immediate sites 

Pronominal sites which are not direct arguments of a finite predicate, but which 
are buried inside argument phrases, allow both types of pronouns in reference 
to the subject: 


[278] OH mpwHas peuieHue M0 camomy BaxHomy Asia {ce6a ~ +tHero} Borpocy. 
He made a decision on the most important for him question. 

[279] Tak oH MpoM3HOcHI BCe HelIpMBEIMHEIe eye Asa {ce6a ~ Hero} pycckue crOBa. 
That is how he pronounced all still unusual for him Russian words. 


The choice of pronoun depends in part on the adjective’s meaning. Affec- 
tive adjectives, such as edoxHoii ‘important’ in [278], report states that im- 
pinge on the well-being of the subject, who is also responsible for evaluating 
the effect. Similar are: 6naeonpusirnoi ‘favorable’, endenoii ‘central’, gopoedi 
‘dear’, neoxligannoil ‘unexpected’, o623drenbHo ‘obligatory’, ondcnoiti ‘danger- 
ous’, orudsnnoii ‘hopeless’, noné3xoui ‘useful’, cuacruieoii ‘happy, fortunate’, 
TpygHoll (TsizoctHolll, TaxKe nb, TaixKUU) ‘difficult’, yOuticreennbii ‘devastating’. 
These affective, subjective adjectives readily allow the reflexive to be used (half 
of the examples in a small corpus of this infrequent construction, 19xx/38xx). 

In contrast, non-affective adjectives, such as nenpuebmunoii ‘unfamiliar’ in 
[279], describe a quality of the situation that does not affect the well-being 
of the subject. The quality is evaluated by the speaker. Similar are: evicdKui 
‘high’, gocrynneili ‘accessible’, 3aedgounvii ‘puzzling’, unrepécnoii ‘interesting’, 
HenonstHelt ‘incomprehensible’, ndeviii ‘new’, oueetignoii ‘obvious’, crpdnnpiit 
‘strange’, uyxdu ‘alien’. As in [279], such non-affective, objective adjectives use 
the reflexive sparingly (in 8 of 35 tokens, or 23%). 

The reflexive is rare for dative targets of adjectives, even affective adjectives: 
OH He cpa3y HaxoguT HyxKHbI emy yeet ‘he cannot right away find the color he 
needs’. 


4.7.4 Special predicate—argument relations: existential, quantifying, modal, 
experiential predicates 

Existential, modal (Hy2xHo, HeoOxogumo ‘necessary), and quantifying predicates 
(xeatute/xeatdte, gocrdtouno ‘be sufficient’) have potentially two arguments 
(§5.3.3).°° One argument, expressed in an oblique case or with a preposition, 
is known independently and states the domain on which existence or modal- 
ity or quantification holds. The other argument, expressed in the nominative 


69 Timberlake 1980[a]. 
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or genitive, names the entity whose existence is at issue. Its reference is often 
defined by a relationship of possession to the domain:” 


280] /la u Ha BoliHe NoWaqb TOXKe HAaXOAUTCA Ip Jere, eli TOKE eCTb TYT CGOH 
0013aHHOCTb. 
The horse also has a function in war; it also has its own duty. 
281] Ceoux 3amacoB roprouero eMy He XBaTUT. 
His reserves of fuel were not going to be sufficient for him. 
282] Eit ceoii Jom HyxeH. 
To her is necessary her own house. 


283] Eit HyxHa xOTA Obl BUAMMOCT Ceoeli 3HAYMMOCTH. 
To her was necessary at least the appearance of her (own) significance. 


Ceodu in these constructions defines the essence of the possessed entity: it is a 
token of the kind of thing that is appropriate for, or characteristic of, this domain 
or possessor ([280-83]). Cedu also fits in such contexts if there is a distributive 
relationship between entities and possessors, where each entity is associated 
with a distinct possessor. 


[284] Kax pri wikacb UMeJI HeECKOJIBKO CeKIMM, K KaK JOM 13 HUX OBIT CGOl KJIEOU. 
Each cabinet had several divisions, to each was its own Key. 


Ceou is occasionally used in other arguments if one of the special senses of ce@du 
comes in, such as a contrast of self opposed to other: 


[285] Y komxo3HHKOB Ha ceoux yuacTKax uyfeca arpoTeXHHKH. 
On their own plots the kolkhoz farmers achieve veritable wonders of 
agrotechnology. 

[286] A He xoTem yxoquTb 43 Wexa. MuHe xopomio ObII0 B ceéoem padoueM KOJIJIEKTHBE. 
I didn’t want to leave the shop. It was good for me being in my own worker 
collective. 


But cedu is not needed if the entity is independently known (the folder in [287]): 


[287] UV Bapyr 1 WHCTHHKTHBHO MOUYyBCTBOBA, YTO y MEH B pyKax HeT {Moeli ~ * 


cBoert} 
manku. 


And suddenly I felt instinctively that I did not have my folder in my hands. 


Ce6s has fewer opportunities than cedu to occur with existential (modal, quan- 
tifying) predicates, but can appear in a comitative expression ([288]) or within a 
noun phrase ([289]): 


[288] Y Mensa oka3asIMcb Cc coOou CIMUKNH. 
I had some matches turn up on myself. 


70 In Eeo ne Ov1s10 6 ceoett KoHTope (Stadniuk), the reflexive possessive in the domain phrase refers to 
a genitive. 
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[289] Y Hero He ocTaBasloch BpeMeHN Ha ce6n. 
He kept having no time left for himself. 


Experiential predicates are similar to existential predicates. Experiential pred- 
icates, usually not verbs, report an experience or state or emotion localized in 
a domain, which is named in an oblique (dative) case. Another argument, ex- 
pressed by a prepositional phrase or the genitive, states the focal point of the 
experience or emotion. The domain is referentially independent and is a natural 
antecedent for reflexive pronouns in the focal argument. 


[290] Emy cramo {Hem0BKO ~ cTbI_HO ~ rpycTHO ~ 6ompbHo} 3a {*Hero ~ ce6s} uw 3a 
{*ero ~ cBoro} cna6ocTs. 
It became {uncomfortable ~ shameful ~ sad ~ painful} to him on account of 
himself and his weakness. 

[291] 2Kanko OpIn0 ceoeco Tpy za. 
He was sorry on account of his effort. 

[292] Emy cTasio raqko Ha camoro ce64. 
To him it became disgusting with respect to himself. 


With experiential predicates, the reflexive is used regularly, without essential 
force. 


4.7.5 Unattached reflexives 

Especially in existential constructions, cedii often acquires the overtone of some- 
thing that is appropriate, or characteristic, or uniquely one’s own (as in [280-83] 
above). In this sense, cedu can modify the subject of intransitives that are vaguely 
existential ([293-95)): 


[293] Mex fy HUMU ycTaHOBMsacb C60, OCcoOad, CBA3b, He TaKad, KaK C ApyruMu. 
Between them there arose their own, special, bond, not like that with others. 

[294] 3aroBopuT x*e c60s KpOBb. 
One’s own blood will speak out [~ Blood is thicker than water]. 

[295] Tlogymars, u MbI Obl Korfa-TO Ge3ycble, Tellepb BOT Ce0a rBapAuA MoOApocsa. 
And just to think, we were once whiskerless, and now our own regiment has 
sprouted up. 


A related sense of ced is the sense of ‘one’s own kind’. In this sense ced can 
even be used as the subject of transitive verbs: 


[296] B cyqb6e xe Mutaruna 1 He coMHeBasica. JleT Uepe3 MATb-LUeCTh 0613aTeIIbHO JIM60 
CGOU 3apeX YT, MOO paccTpesAtoT M0 cy,Ly. 
I had no doubts about Mitiagin’s eventual fate. Five or six years down the line, 
either his own kind will slit his throat or theyll condemn him to a firing squad. 
[297] CygpOy o6OBUHeEHHOrO pela ceou Xe COCMYXUBIBI. 
The fate of an accused person was decided by his own fellow workers. 
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Here cedii creates a contrast of self with others. It is in this sense that cedi 
is used in idioms with no obvious antecedent: n¥6nuxa ceos ‘it’s our kind of 
audience’; ceo mrogu ‘they are our own people’ © ‘we’re among friends’. 

Ce6s is occasionally used without any explicit antecedent, in the sense of 
‘whosoever might be under discussion’: 


[298] Oro omacHocThb, KoTOpasd Bcerga BIeYueT 3a COOOM TAXKKUMe MocMeACTBUA gist CeO U 


AA Apyrux. 
That is a danger such as always brings with it serious consequences for oneself 


and for others. 


Used in this way, ced and ce6s have gone considerably beyond reflexives that 
only blindly identify the referent of one argument as the same as the subject. 


4.7.6 Special predicate—argument relations: direct objects 

It is generally true that in Russian, unlike in English, objects do not antecede 
reflexive pronouns. Nevertheless, the direct object can antecede a reflexive if the 
predicate records that the argument changes over a domain, where the domain 
includes the pronoun site.” The domain can be: the source of emotional equilib- 
rium (970 ebieogu.n0 eeo u3 ce6a ‘that took him out of himself, upset him’; uy2xue 
Juogu oTesekasu eeo ot ce6a ‘people distracted him from himself’); the goal 
of emotional equilibrium (ezeuer eeo x ce6e ‘that drags him towards himself; 
npegoctaeue Toeapuiya camomy ce6e ‘turning him over to himself, to his own 
devices’); or the domain of reciprocal interaction (4 61.1 cnoco6eH cpaenueatb 
KOYHOG MexKgy Cobol ‘I knew enough to be able to compare clowns among them- 
selves’; Oqbuyepbi nousu wamnaHcKum o6e3bsAHy U COOaK U CTpagsUuGasU UX MexKgy 
co6ou “The officers got a monkey and some dogs drunk and set them fight- 
ing amongst themselves’; kak ces3aTb mexgy co6ol sr0ge ‘how to bind people 
amongst themselves’). 

In these constructions, the pronoun could hardly refer to anyone other than 
the object. That is not so with 3awurtiro/3auuudrs ‘defend’ - the danger could 
come from anyone. This verb uses the reflexive pronoun if the source of danger 
happens to be the object who needs protection: 


[299] Iara Kapmo, pa3yMeetca, 3alMiaeT Hac.j, OT CaMUX CceOA <j. 
Papa Carlo, clearly, is protecting us.;, from ourselves .;.. 


A possessive adjective is usually not reflexive in reference to the direct object: 


[300] Ona 3amyuuyaer ero.j. OT {ero<js~ 2cBOUX <5 } Apy3en! 
She is protecting him.;. from his.;, friends. 


71 Timberlake 1996. 
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[301] Xpucrio.j. c ABYM4 JO“ypKaMM OCTaBHJIN B ee<j. XaTe. 
They left Khristia.j. with her two daughters in her.;, hut. 
[302] Mobi nposogumu Cepexyj. 40 ero j. KOMHAaTHI. 
We accompanied Serezha_;. to his.;. room. 


Nevertheless ced can be used to express the special sense of characteristic pos- 
session ([303]) or a distributive relationship (in [304], of sailors and ships): 


[303] Moxno 1M ocTraBuTb XulitymMaa.j;. 6e3 cBoero.j;. wiTaba? 
Could one really leave Hijumaa_;. without its.;. own staff? 

[304] HauanpcTso Terlepb Oe€CHOKOMA0Cb JIMLIb 06 OJHOM — CKOpee pa3sBeCTH MbAHBIX <j. 
110 CBOMM.;. CyqaM. 
The authorities were worried about just one thing - how to return the drunken 
sailors .;. to their_;. own ships. 


4.7.7 Special predicate—argument relations: passives 

Subjects of passive participles can antecede reflexives: npuyuennas K TOMY C@OuM 
CTAPbIM XO3SUHOM, O0€3bAHA BbIKUHYsIA Gnepeg u eeepx sany ‘trained by its former 
master, the monkey thrust its paw out and up’. Locative arguments, which are 
defined independently, use non-reflexives: @otroepaqbus, ege Ovisa cHaTa BCA ee 
CeMbsAG UX KpOWweUuHOM UMeHuuU ‘a photograph, where her whole family was taken 
on their modest estate’. 

The agents of passives, whether overtly named in the instrumental case or 
implicit, can antecede reflexives: cubic, KoTOpeil Oyget oTKpeit bozom camomy 
ce6e TOJIbKO 6 genb cyga ‘a Meaning that will be revealed by God to himself only 
on Judgment Day’; 6 oguom u3 nucem, agpecogaHHbIx Ce@oemy gpyey, OTeYy eoGopuT 
‘in a letter addressed to his friend, father says’. Arguments that are defined 
independently use non-reflexive pronouns: npegmeroe, npuGe3eHHbIX OTYOM U3 eco 
nyTewecTeuli no pa3Hblm crpanam ‘objects, brought back by father from his trips 
through various countries’. 


4.7.8 Autonomous domains: event argument phrases 

Event nominals (often derived from verbs) or abstract qualities (often derived 
from adjectives) can have their own arguments. A subject analog can antecede 
a reflexive: 


[305] A ecm BCIOMHUTD O ero clapTaHCKOM CypoBocTH K ce6e, K ceoemy JapoBaHUio, 
If one just thinks of his Spartan rigor with respect to himself, to his talent, 
[306] mMoHMMaHue UM céoel OLIMOKU 
understanding by him of his mistake 


Ce6s can be used with arguments of nouns which do no more than hint 
at events: 3anucb o ceéde ‘a note about oneself’, (ee) ceo6oga nag co6ou ‘(her) 
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freedom over herself. Possessive adjectives are non-reflexive if there is no spe- 
cial (contrastive, characteristic, distributive) sense of reference: paccxa3 Toeapuiya 
0 ee0 BcTpere C U3GECTHbIM sUTepatopom ‘the story of a comrade about his meet- 
ing with a famous writer’. Often, the possessor is not named, but can be inferred: 
A BUGEN, KAKYtO OOJIb GOCTABAeT eMy COBePYyanue CGOUX CTapbIxX KapTUH ‘I saw what 
pain was afforded to him by the contemplation of his old pictures’. 

Event nominals, then, constitute an autonomous domain for reflexives. But 
since event nominals are used as arguments of a finite predicate, the sub- 
ject (indexed <i>) is also a potential antecedent for pronouns in event nom- 
inals. Both reflexive and anaphoric pronouns can be used in reference to the 
subject: 


[307] OH.;, Hafleasica BbIACHUTb OTHOMeHNe K {ero.j,~ CBOMM.;; } coBaM BproxaHosa. 
He was hoping to get a clear sense of Briukhanov’s relationship to his words. 

[308] Tetpop.j., oTMeTHB BHUMaHUe K {Hemy.;,~ ceGe_;, } Crammua, cram clep2xxaHHee. 
Petrov, noticing Stalin’s attention to him(self), became more reserved. 


A noun that is the head of an argument phrase can antecede a reflexive if 
it can be construed as the implicit subject of an event or a state: cpegu paenoix 
ce6e suogeti ‘among people [who are] equal to each other’; xapog, eopgoiti ceoumu 
no6egamu ‘a people proud of its victories’, Hacrosiyue aptuctel ceoeco gena ‘true 
artists of their (own) work’; nacraenuk ceoux noguuHennoix ‘a trainer of his (own) 
subordinates’; npopok 6 ceoett pogune ‘a prophet in his (own) land’. 


4.7.9 Autonomous domains: non-finite verbs 

Non-finite forms of verbs - adjectival participles, adverbial participles 
(geenpuuactus), and infinitives - though they lack an explicit subject argument, 
can be understood as having an implicit subject, which can antecede reflexive 


pronouns ([309]):72 


[309] [lepuia_j., Bce elle KONOTMBIIad ceOaA_j. 10 rpy UM, MOMbITaach BbIPBaTbCA. 
The girl_;., still striking herself_;. on her breast, tried to break free. 

[310] Tlonyuus neyambuyyto BecTb O ero. Apyre, Defop.j. XOQMI 3aMKHyTHI. 
After getting the sad news about his friend, Fedor went around depressed. 


By complementarity, a non-reflexive pronoun would have to refer to another 
individual; the friend in [310] cannot be Fedor’s. 

Infinitive clauses for the most part behave as autonomous domains which obey 
complementarity of reference (with exceptions discussed below). In “subject- 
controlled infinitives” - infinitives dependent on such main verbs as xorérb 
‘want’, crapdveca ‘try’, npegnouurdt ‘prefer’ - the subject of the finite predicate 


72 On the context of pronouns and infinitives, see Yokoyama 1975, Timberlake 1979. 
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is the implicit subject of the infinitive: the person who wants (tries, prefers) 
is the person who performs the desired (attempted, preferred) activity. Such 
constructions obey complementarity of reference, as if they were a finite do- 
main. Thus a reflexive in Moa mato<j, pewusia @3ATb ee js K CeO€ <j | * | *k>, K 
CG0EU <j | + | *k> Cembe ‘My mother.;. decided to take her.;. to herself; | + | «ce, 
into her own <j | + | «k> family’ refers to the implicit subject of the infinitive and 
the matrix subject, while the non-reflexive pronouns in Onaejx He cHu30WsNa 
paccnpawueato ee js O Het | j | ko, O CCcti | {| k> 2u3HU “She.;. did not conde- 
scend to question her_;,. about her» , ; ; x~, about her..; | ; ; ., life’ cannot refer 
to the subject. 

Infinitives can be used independently (first clause of [311]) or subordinated 
to modal predicates (second clause of [311]). The dative argument in the matrix 
clause supplies the implicit subject of the infinitive and the potential antecedent 
for reflexives. For the most part such constructions obey the constraint of com- 
plementarity: 


[311] 2Ku3Hb Opisa OueHD TaxKe0M. TroObl XOTb MaJIO-MaJIbCKM KOPMMTb ceOa <j. 
CBOUX <j. AeTel, UM<j. MpUxXoAUIOCh IpofaBaTb CBOMj. HeEMHOTOUMCJIeHHbIe BeLIM. 
Life was difficult. To feed themselves and their children, however minimally, they 
had to sell off their not very numerous possessions. 


Occasionally, an anaphoric adjective (eed, eé, ux) occurs, if the possessed entity 
is defined independently. In [312], Nikolai is a known person; in [313], his years 
are a given: 


[312] Ona u Hunxke Kyp30B0i xasoBasacb, a Ta Haj Heli TOJIBKO CMeaJ1acb, BTaliHe 
3aBH ya, WOTOMy 4TO ee_j. Hukomasd uM pa3 B Hee/IO NOJ{OUTb Ha 9TO ObIIO eli; 
He TaK-TO TpocrTo. 
She even complained to Ninka Kurzova, but that one just laughed at her, while 
secretly envying her, because it was not simple for her.;. to get her.j. Nikolai up 
to that once a week. 

[313] Oruero Obl eMy.j. yCTaBaTb B ero<j, FO/{bI? 
Why should he-;. be getting so tired at his_j. age? 


The most complex construction is “object-controlled” infinitives, which have in 
effect two subjects: the implicit subject of the infinitive, which corresponds to a 
dative or an accusative object of the main predicate, and the subject of the main 
predicate. Either can in principle antecede a reflexive pronoun in the infinitival 
clause. The choice of pronoun depends on the cohesion of the infinitive and the 
matrix predicate, which in turn depends on the semantics of the matrix predi- 
cate. The two clauses are very cohesive if the subject of the matrix predicate con- 
trols the outcome of the event, as with gdrb/gaedrb ‘give, let’, nomdéub/nomoedtb 
‘help’, sacrdeure/3acraenstrb ‘force’. The two predicates are not cohesive if the 
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matrix subject transfers responsibility for the event to the matrix object (im- 
plicit subject), as with ywo.zire/ymosnste ‘beseech’, yeoeopiits/yeoedpucatb ‘per- 
suade’, y6egiitb/y6exgdTb ‘convince’, npuenactire/npueawudre ‘invite’, (no)npociits 
‘ask’. Intermediate are npuxa3dro/npuxd3vieats ‘order’, no3comirTe/no3G01s5Tb 
‘allow’, npegnoxtre/npegnaedtb ‘propose’, nopyulire/nopyudro ‘delegate’. 

If the subject of the matrix predicate is the same person as an argument or 
a possessor in the infinitival clause, it is in principle possible to use either an 
anaphoric or a reflexive pronoun, depending on the matrix predicate, as in the 
schematic example [314]: 


[314] asa MHe {ce6aj.~ Pee i } 
Oua_j. } Mo3BomMsIa MHe fcompoBsox ath, {ce6a_j.~ ee j.}}. 


nMompocusia MeHsA {?ce6a i. ~~ ee-j, } 


She. {let ~ allowed ~ requested} me to accompany her... 


The reflexive is close to obligatory with cohesive predicates ([315]), variable for 
intermediate clauses ([316-17]), and unlikely for the least cohesive ([318]), yet 
possible ([319}): 


315] OH. He 4am 9TOM BCHbILUKe MOOopoTh ceOa_j. OKOHYATeJIbHO. 
He_;. didn’t let this flare-up completely conquer him... 

316] TlonkoBHuk.;, He3aqo0nro Wo sToro MpuKa3a MosaTb ce6e_j. KOHA M Kyfa-TO yexal. 
Not long before, the colonel_;. ordered a horse brought to him_;. and had gone 
off somewhere. 


317] TlonkoBHuk—;. IpWka3asI JaTb eMy ji. KUTesIb, Hales ero, 3acTerHyJIca Ha BCe 
MYrOBUIbI HM yrocTusI Hac 3aBTpakoM. 
The colonel_;. gave an order to bring him_;. a coat, he put it on, buttoned up all 
buttons and treated us to breakfast. 

[318] agai. mocenunca B AMOHUM UM MpocuT MpocTuTb ero.js 3a BHE3alIHOe 
vicue3HOBeHHe. 
Uncle; has settled in Japan and asks [us] to forgive him.;, for disappearing 
suddenly. 

[319] 3uHavgai. Mompocusa NONOKUTH ceOA ji. MOONMKe K ABepu. 

Zinaida—j. asked [one] to place her_;. a bit closer to the door. 


When both reflexive and non-reflexive are possible, the difference lies in how 
the whole complex action is understood. With the reflexive in [316], the matrix 
predicate and infinitive together amount to one action: he acquired a mount for 
himself. In [317], with non-reflexive, there are two actions, first commanding and 
then producing the coat, an entity which becomes the focus of the subsequent 
narrative. 

Less freely, ced in the infinitive clause can refer to the matrix subject, but 
only if the predicates are cohesive: 
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[320] 3acTaBsIAIa MeHA {cBoemy <i. | tee <i. } 
Ona.i. { Wpvka3asia MHe =p MepesjaTb MucbMoy {cBoemy <i. | ece<i.}} Wage B 
yMOJIaAsIa MCHA {*cpoemy is | ee is } 
Mockse. 
She {tried to force me ~ ordered me ~ beseeched me} to deliver a letter 
to her uncle in Moscow. 


The other potential antecedent of reflexive pronouns inside the domain of 
the infinitive is the implicit subject of the infinitive (and object of the matrix 
predicate). If an argument of the infinitive is the same as the implicit subject, 
ce6s must be used, with all matrix verbs: 


[321] He fas eli. 
OH} He no3Bomus eit_;. }3a0paTb Mambuuuuky {Kk cede_j.~ *Kk Heit_;. }. 
YMOJIMI ee <j 
He {would not allow her.;, ~ did not permit her.;, ~ beseeched her.;. } 
to take the lad to live with her_;. 


With possessive adjectives, the non-reflexive is occasionally possible ([322)): 


[322] 3aCTaBIIAJIN ee <j> {cBoro;. | ee<j.} 
/\upextopa He pa3}) pefaramu eit. ¢u3MeHUTb, {cBor0.;. | Pee. } 
TIpocusu ee <j {cBor0 <=. | *ee_3.} 
cbaMVJIMrO Ha MHOCTpaHHblit MaHep. 
Directors more than once {tried to force her.j. ~ suggested to her js ~ 
asked her.;, } to change her_; name to the foreign style. 


Cohesive matrix predicates allow anaphoric possessives ([323-24]), while the less 
cohesive almost require the reflexive ([325]), unless the possessive is a kind of 
epithet applied to a noun that is defined independently ([326]): 


[323] VW Onin cuacTaue, MW Obl eMy <j. aBasIM NMcaTb ero.j, paccKa3bl. 
And he was happy if they only just let him_;. write his_;. stories. 

[324] On Haxogusica B Tapwxe u nomoran Anjpe Manppo.j. codupatb ero; 
MHTepHal|MOHaJIbHY!O 9CKa/{pUJIbIO. 
He was in Paris and helped André Malraux.;. organize his.;.. international 
brigade. 

[325] Msi nonpocusu MakanMuHcKoro.;. MpouecTb CBOMj. CTHXH. 
We asked Makalinsky.;. to read his.;. poems. 

[326] Mbt ynpocunu Baagumupa.;, MoBecTH Hac K OOsbIIOMy ero.j APyry XyOKHUKY 
Kopuny. 
We begged Vladimir j;. to take us to that good friend of his.;. the artist Korin. 


Thus, in infinitive clauses whose implicit subject is an object of the main 
predicate, either the implicit subject of the infinitive or the matrix subject can 
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Table 4.13 Reflexives with object-controlled infinitives 


antecedent = matrix antecedent = infinitive 
matrix predicate subject subject 
gatv/gaeato ‘give, let’, {ce6a | ?ee} {ce6a | *ee} 
nomoub/nomoeate ‘help’, {ceoro | ?ee} {ceoro | ee} 
3acTaeuTb/3actaeaTb ‘force’ 
npegoxuTe/npegsaeaTb ‘propose’, {ce6a | ee} {ce6s | *ee} 
nopyuute/nopyuato ‘delegate’, {+ceor | ee} {ceoro | Pee} 
npuka3atb/npuKa3bieaTb ‘order’, 
no3e0uTb/no36¢0.1ATb ‘allow’ 
ymosute/ymosato ‘beseech’, {?ce6a | ee} {ce6a | *ee} 
yeogopuTb/yeogapuearTe ‘persuade’, {*ceoro | ee} {ceoro | Pee} 


yOeguto/y6exxgaTe ‘convince’, 
npuenacutTe/npuenawato ‘invite’, 
(no)npocutb, ynpocuTb/ynpawueato 
‘request’ 


antecede a pronoun in the infinitive clause. Matrix predicates can be hierar- 
chized according to the cohesion between matrix predicate and infinitive, and 
that influences the choice of pronoun (Table 4.13). As cohesion decreases, the 
possibility of using reflexives to refer to the matrix subject decreases, and the 
pressure to use a reflexive in reference to the infinitival subject increases. 


4.7.10 First- and second-person antecedents 

Reflexive pronouns in Russian can refer to first- or second-person antecedents. 
When the subject of a finite predicate antecedent of an argument pronoun is a 
first or second person, ce6s is used: 


[327] A HuKomy He Bepro. Huxomy! Tompxo ce6e. A u {cede ~ *mue} Terepb He Bepro! 
I don’t trust anyone. No one! Only myself. These days I don’t even trust myself! 


One difference from third persons is that, when the pronoun site and the po- 
tential source are not in a close domain, it is natural to use a personal pronoun 
(mens, edc), for example in 4 eoccranoeun no ceexell namatu eaxKnole gia {Mensa 
~ ?ce6a} nogpo6uoctu ‘I reconstructed from memory important for me details’. 
In this context, a reflexive pronoun might easily be used with a third-person 
antecedent ([278] above). 

With possessive adjectives, either the reflexive cedii or a non-reflexive posses- 
sive adjective - vou, Tedu, Hd, edu - can be used: 


[328] B {+cBoeit ~ Moeii} 3ammeuHoii CyMKe, 1 Be3 peKOMeHJaTeJIbHOe MMCbMO. 
In my shoulder bag I was carrying a letter of introduction. 
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Table 4.14 Ceou with first-person and second-person antecedents (Petr Tarakhno, 
Zhizn’, otdannaia tsirku; Konstantin Simonov, Raznye dni voiny, vol. II) 


ceou non-reflexive total % ceo 
Tarakhno 1sT sc 90 7 97 93 
Tarakhno 1ST PL 10 11 21 48 
Simonov 1ST sG 187 17 204 92 
Simonov 1ST PL 39 11 50 78 
Simonov 2SG/2PL (not imperative) 24 1 25 96 
Simonov 2SG/2PL (imperative) 11 9 20 55 


[329] A Bnepppre ysugen {cBoro ~ +moro} Oyzyuyto *eHYy. 
I first saw my future wife. 


The non-reflexive, likely in [328], refers to an entity known independently. In 
contrast, the reflexive is appropriate with an essential reading; in [329], ceoro 
6ygylyyro 2xeny is the person who can be defined as fulfilling the role of wife to 
x, x being the subject. 

Usage can be investigated in memoirs, a genre in which first-person an- 
tecedents arise frequently. Table 4.14 records the usage in two memoirs. As 
can be seen in Table 4.14, the reflexive cedii is used pervasively with first- 
person singular antecedents, somewhat less frequently with first-person plural. 
The reflexive is also usual for second persons, though less so in the impera- 
tive, when the immediacy of the situation makes the possessed items more 
individuated. 

The memoirist can speak of himself as the unique, universal memoirist or as 
an individual whose properties differ in each time-world. The personal possessive 
mou reflects the unique memoirist: 4 xowy ocranoeutca Ha 9TOM GbaxTe Moet 
JIUUHOU 9KU3HU NOTOMY, 4UTO <...> ‘I want to pause on this fact of my personal 
life because <.. .>’ [Tarakhno] - his life is his total, unique life; Hecate ner na3ag 
A NOJIYUUII NUCLMO OT OGHOZO U3 UUTAaTe Nel Moe KHUcU «COJIGATAMU He POXKGAIOTCA» 
‘Ten years ago I received a letter from a reader of my book Not Born a Soldier’ 
[Simonov] - the book is timelessly that book; He gyman 4, uro 6 nocneguul paz 
euxy Moeeo gpyea Buranua Eqhumoeuua Jla3apenxo ‘It never occurred to me that 
I was seeing my friend Vitaly Efimovich Lazarenko for the last time’ [Tarakhno] - 
friendships are not constantly redefined. 

Ceou refers to another self who acted in other circumstances and was asso- 
ciated with entities that existed in other times and places - Tarakhno had his 
repertoire, Simonov his notes and his feuilletons. 
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[330] Huxorga fo sToro 1 He MeHAJI M He UCKa ceoli pellepTyap Tak OCMBICJIeHHO. 
Never before had I modified and searched out my repertoire so studiously. 
[Tarakhno] 


Here the argument with ced has an essential reading: x, the speaker’s past self, 
attempted to define whatever would constitute the repertoire associated with x. 
The non-reflexive oi can be used, however, when the perspective shifts to a 
moment in the past: 


[331] B ory Houb 4 TOKa3bIBas KapaOuHuny moi pemeptyap. 
That very night, there I was showing Karabinin my repertoire. [Tarakhno] 

[332] Bce sTo He Morsio He paflOBaTb MeHA, UA C elle OONbLIMM pBeHHeM MpuHAsIca 
3aHUMaTbCA C MOUM TlapTHEpOM. 
All this couldn’t help but please me, and so I began to rehearse with my partner 
with even greater enthusiasm. [Tarakhno] 


Once the speaker shifts into the past world, the speaker at that moment has 
only one unique repertoire (([331]) and one unique partner ([332)). 

Both reflexive ced and non-reflexive redii/edi can be used in the imperative. 
Simonov uses edi when the issue is what to do with known entities ([333]): 


[333] - Kya Bnepen? 
- Ha Jlocnay. 3a6upalite 9TOT Ball LITypMoBOM GaTasIbOH MM BeAMTe ero Brepes. 
- Forward in which direction? 
- To Loslau. Gather up that attack battalion of yours and lead it forwards. 
[Simonov] 


He uses the reflexive for entities that are not known, but are defined by their 
relation to the addressee (essential reference: ‘whoever your adjutant is, because 
he has that role’: 


[334] Ocbuyjepos cBonx Brepey, MOLUIMTe, abroTaHTa Ceoeco MIOLUIUTe, OcTaBbTe pu cebe 
O/HOFO-ByX YeJIOBEK, OCTAJIBHBIX BCeX MOLIJIMTe Biepef. 
Send your officers ahead, send your adjutant ahead, but keep one or two behind, 
while you send all the others ahead. [Simonov]| 


Thus, with a first- or second-person antecedent, ce6 is used almost as regularly 
as with third persons. The possessive adjective allows more freedom of choice, 
but the reflexive is still more usual. The non-reflexive is used when an entity has 
an identity separate from the event and is associated with the unique speaker 


(mou, Tei). 


4.7.11 Emphatic pronominal adjective cam 
The adjective cém creates a contrast between what is asserted and other op- 
tions that might be entertained or expected. When it modifies ce6s, cdm reflects 
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the gender-number of its antecedent (for example, plural in [299] above, sin- 
gular in [335] below). Cém may or may not agree in case with ce6s. When 
it agrees in case, cdm registers surprise that it is specifically this entity that 
is involved in the event as opposed to other entities that might be imagined. 
In [335], cé4m implies a set of people who might be deceived, but it turns out 
that the individual who is the same as the subject does not belong to that 
set. 


[335] BbypeHkoBa 0H Mor OOMaHYTb, HO He MOr OOMAaHYTb Camoeo ceOs. 
Burenkov he could deceive, but he could not deceive himself. 


Often cdm does not agree with ce6 in case, and instead appears in the nomi- 
native case, even though it is still positioned next to the reflexive, cédm ce64, or 
immediately in front of a preposition, cém c co6du ‘with himself, cém no ce6e 
‘by itself, cam 3a ce6a ‘for himself. When cdm remains in the nominative, it 
contrasts the surprising fact that the event occurred at all with the possibility 
that it might not have occurred. In [336], the surprise is that the change in the 
individual has occurred at all, when one might expect no change. 


[336] 3a ogHY HesesIO cam Ha ceOs CTasI HETIOXOX. 
Over the course of a week he became unlike himself. 


The difference, then, is that camoe6 ce6# creates a contrast based on the individ- 
ual - it is noteworthy that Self is affected, when other individuals are not. Cau 
ce6s, with nominative, creates a contrast based on the polarity of the event: it 
is surprising the event occurred at all, when it might not have. 


4.7.12 Retrospective on reflexives 

Reflexive pronouns are one of the devices that Russian (and many other lan- 
guages) use to keep track of an individual. On most domains, choosing between 
a reflexive and non-reflexive seems automatic, inasmuch as the distribution fol- 
lows the principle of complementary reference: a reflexive pronoun points to 
the same individual that is the subject (or, rarely, with special predicates, some 
other argument), while a non-reflexive indicates an individual distinct from the 
subject. But there are also contexts in which complementarity of reference is not 
entirely strict. Complementarity breaks down when the domain containing the 
pronoun site and antecedent is not cohesive, or when the antecedent is less than 
a full-fledged subject (passive agents, implicit subjects of infinitives). Moreover, 
first- or second-person antecedents do not obey the constraint of complemen- 
tarity of reference with respect to possessive adjectives. In contexts in which 
both reflexive and non-reflexive pronouns can refer to the same individual, a 
non-reflexive pronoun indicates that the entity is defined independently. A re- 
flexive pronoun insists that the reference of that entity is to be defined within 
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Table 4.15 Retrospective on reflexive pronouns 


level reflexive non-reflexive 
essence entity defined as essence by its entity defined independently of the 
relation to the antecedent given predication 
CMOey OOHOGUTb Ceol peneptyap ‘Ican ocTaHOGUTbeCA Ha ITOM GaKTe mMoeli 
renew [that which would be] my JuU4HOU 2KUu3HU ‘pause on this matter 
repertoire’ of my personal life’ 
individual the same individual as opposed to unique individual, no consideration 
other possible individuals of other possible individuals 
Pa3GeCTU NbsAHbIX NO CBOUM CYGaM npoeogue Cepexy go eeo KOMHAaTbI 
‘distribute the drunks back to their ‘accompanying Serezha to his room’ 
ships’ 
time-worlds _ the entity defined relative to one the entity independent of time-worlds 
time-world 
sl ucKasl ceou peneptyap ‘I sought out =nosmyuusn nucbmo oT ogHoeo U3 
[what would be] my repertoire’ uuTatesel Moe KHueu ‘I received a 
letter from one of the readers of my 
book’ 
speaker from the perspective of one subject as from the perspective of the timeless 
perspective opposed to other possible subjects and unique speaker 


no 6axxHOMY gia ceOA Gonpocy ‘with 
respect to an-important-for-him 
issue’ 


HENPUGLIUHbIe GIA HeeO C10GAa 
‘unusual-for-him words’ 


the given predication, by its relation to the subject. Some of the (not exclusive) 


senses of the opposition are presented in Table 4.15. 


4.8 Quantifying pronouns and adjectives 


4.8.1 Preliminaries: interrogatives as indefinite pronouns 


Pronouns which now function as interrogative or relative pronouns in the con- 
temporary language were historically indefinite: «rd ‘who, someone’, urd ‘what, 
something’, egé ‘where, somewhere’, etc. In their earlier indefinite meaning, 
they combined with a variety of particles (or words or small phrases) to form 
indefinite existential pronouns and negative pronouns.”? Possible combinations 
are listed in Table 4.16. 


73 Veyrenc 1964, 1976, Rybék 1965, Bogusiawski and Karolak 1970, RUzitka 1973, Sheliakin 1978, 
Ponomareff 1978, Kobozeva 1981, Fontaine 1983:188-231 (source of examples [350], [351], [352], 
[364], [365], [367]), Paducheva 1984, 1985:219-21. 
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Table 4.16 Combinatorics of pronouns and particles 


HU- Hé- Hé- TO -HUOygb -mu00  Kkoe- 
(negative) (indefinite) 


KTO 
uTO 
Koega 
ege 
kyga 


otKyga 
Kakou 


Kak 
CKOJIbKO 


5 a at SO OO 


uel 


ERROR RRR RR Se 
i i oe ne 
PRR KR RRS 
HE RRR SRR RS 
BRK RS eee 
a en 


q 


KOTOpbliL 


./ = occurs normally 
* — (hardly) occurs 
7 = infrequent, stylistically restricted (or archaic) 


Most combinations are possible, although some, stylistically marked as archaic 
or folksy, are less frequent than others.” The prefixes nu(-), negative existential 
Hé(-), and xoe- are placed before primary prepositions: nu c vem ‘with nothing’, 
He c kem ‘there is no one with whom’, koe c xem ‘with someone or another’. 
The prefix e- forms two types of compounds, listed separately in Table 4.14: 
an indefinite pronoun (for example, « Hexoega Ovin tam ‘I was there once’) or 
a negative existential pronoun with the special syntax of the free (dative-with- 
infinitive) construction (uMepars Tenepb HeKOega ObIGATb<yy> @ OGuce ‘these days 
there is no time for them to be in the office’; ecrbeyps Oyger Heueeo ‘there'll 
be nothing to eat’). To the set of indefinite pronouns in né should be added 
the adjectival néxuii ‘a certain’ (kak u3 npoepammbi 6e3 OCOObIX ycusui OTKPbITb 
Hexult URL usu ornpaeutb KoMy-s1U60 no I/eKTPOHHOU noure nucbmo ‘how to open a 
certain URL or send an e-mail without special efforts’). The indefinites in wé(-) are 
more lexicalized, in that the prefix does not precede a preposition: c néckobKumMU 
‘with several’, c néxum ‘with a certain’. 

These pronouns, especially «rd and urd, can still be used as indefinites with- 
out a particle in certain contexts, such as: distributive contexts (‘some fit one 
description, others do not’: 


4 Levin 1973, Pereltsvaig 2000, http://mt.nightmail.ru/russian/pronoun.htm (28.04.2002). Some com- 
binations not mentioned in these sources can be found on the web. 
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[337] YquputesbHyto MBI MpefctTaBaanu rpynny. Kro B BOCHHOM cope, KTo B 
MUMIPpOBH3MpOBaHHOM paOOueM KOCTIOME, KTO B 3ATpellaHHOM LITaTCKOM ... 
We made for a motley picture: here and there was someone in military garb, 
another in an improvised worker’s uniform, somebody else in ragged civvies .. . 


In conditions, which, like distributive contexts, contrast different types of indi- 
viduals: 


[338] Ecmu xro 6orat, To 6oraT kak Kpe3, ecu OefleH, TO M WepKOBHas MBILIb — B 
JIY4LWeM Mos0x*KeHMN. 
If someone is rich [in Brazil], then he'll be as rich as Croesus, if he’s poor, a 
church mouse is better off. 


Or in concessive contexts, with the particle Hu next to the verb and 6v: next to 
the pronoun: 


[339] Kaxue Obi MbICIM HU BOZ3HUKAJIN B POOBe YeOBeKa, OHM MOLyT BO3HUMKHYTb JIMLWIb 
Ha 6a3€ A3bIKOBOrO MaTepHasia. 
No matter what thoughts come into a person’s mind, they can arise only using 
linguistic material. 


Each of the five sets of pronouns (leaving aside the negative existential and 
indefinites in né-) has its own zone of contexts in which it is likely to be used. 
Together, the form and the context create a characteristic scenario. As in other 
cases, it is difficult to say how much is in the meaning of the individual word, 
how much in the meaning of the context. 


4.8.2 Negative pronouns in nu- 

The negative nu(-) makes negative existential pronouns that deny that any entity 
exists that could fit in the event. Hu(-) combines with most pronouns: xux7Td, 
nuuéu, etc. (Huxordpoi is archaic.) Negative pronouns in xu(-) are used when 
the argument is within the same syntactic and semantic domain as a negated 
predicate. More than one such pronoun can occur in a given clause ([340)). 


[340] Huxaxue Mepbi HuKOoega Ui Huege He MOTJIM TIOMeLWaTb BOZHUKHOBeHHIO CiieKky ALM 
B TpyHble BpeMeuHa. 
No measures at any time or place could interfere with the appearance of 
speculation in difficult times. 


Negative pronouns in xHu(-) usually appear only if the predicate is also negated, 
though they can occur in elliptical fragments when there is no overtly negated 
predicate ([341-43]): 


[341] Bprso Beceso, 3a60T HuKaKUXx, KOPMUJIM BCeX KUAKOM MMWeHHOM Kael. 
It was fun, no worries, everyone was fed with a thick wheat kasha. 
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[342] @Mantactruka, yronua? Huueeo nofobHoro. 
Fantasy? Utopian dreams? Nothing of the sort. 
[343] Yem Mb Torga 3aHMMasUch? Jla nuuem. 
And with what did we occupy ourselves? Well with nothing. 


These negative pronouns are used with infinitives dependent on negated finite 
predicates: 


[344] On elle He yclet Hueco MOAYMaTb eps, PCLUIMTb yyps- 
He still had not had time to think over, to decide anything. 

[345] O6sa3ytocb HuKoega, HUKOMY, [axe CAaMbIM OJ1M3KMUM POJHbIM HUuUeeo He 
paccKa3bIBaTb <5 O AaHHOM CTPOMTeJIBCTBE. 
I agree never, to no one, even to my closest relatives, to tell anything about the 
aforementioned construction project. 


The force of negation, however, does not reach into finite subordinate clauses 
that depend on negated predicates, when instead the pronoun in -nu6ygo is used: 
On He xoueT, uro6vi 1 OOpawanca {*Hu kK KoMy ~ kK Komy-Hu6ygo} ‘he doesn’t want 
me to turn to anyone’.’”° 

In complementary fashion, -1u6ygb pronouns usually do not occur when the 
predicate is negated: *O6s3y10cb HuKOMY-HUOYgb, UecO-HUOygb He paccKa3b1eaTb. Pro- 
nouns in -xu6ygb do occur, however, when the pronoun is protected from the 
force of negation. Thus -xu6ygb is possible in an infinitive that is not tightly 
bound to the main predicate ([346]): 


[346] B ronopy emy He npuxogquso Kyga-Hubygb CIIpATaTbCA OT Hee. 
It did not occur to him to hide anywhere from her. 


(The -ro series is not so restricted: Kro-ro ne npuwen, kro-ro ono3gan ‘Someone 
didn’t come, someone was late’. See below for -u6o0 and negation.) 

The negative pronouns are not required when the force of negation is atten- 
uated, as it is with expressions such as uyre ne ‘almost not’, noxa ne ‘until, for 
so long as not’, Heib39 cKa3aTb, uTOObI He... ..one couldn't say that ...’, or in 
questions ([347]):” 


[347] Tlocne y2xxuHa BCe XOAUIM CMUPHble, BEXKIMBbIC U TObKO MIpMcJyWIMBasIcb, He 
pbruuT mM ege-nubygb «bopoja» - Tak ero Mpo3Basu. 
After supper they all moved meekly, just listening, whether “The Beard” (as they 
called him) was not snarling about somewhere. 


Under conditions of epistemological doubt or dread (with 60s7Tecsa, uro(6bi) He 
‘be afraid lest’ - [6.20]), both series are conceivable, with a different interpreta- 
tion: with -wu6ygb the speaker fears there might be some dissatisfied readers; 
with nu(-) the speaker fears that all readers will be dissatisfied. 


75 Comrie 1980[b]:109. 
76 Paducheva 1974[b]:148-50, 1985:218-19 (semantics), Brown 1999[a]:94-98, 1999[b] (distribution). 
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[348] 1 Gorocb, 4ro Mon paccka3bI {KOMy-HHOyab #4 HUKOMy} He MoHpaBaTca. 
I fear ~ that {someone wouldn’t 4 no one would} like my stories. 


Though a negative pronoun in avu(-) denies any referent, it does create a posi- 
tion for an argument. Anaphoric and reflexive pronouns can point to negative 
existential arguments: 


[349] Huxto.j, He xoTeI MpHHATb Ha CceOA_j, OTBETCTBEHHOCTD 3a TaKOe HeMpUATHOe 
pelueHne. 
No one wanted to take upon himself the responsibility for such an unpleasant 
decision. 


That is, there exists no such x (x a person) such that x would make the decision. 


4.8.3 -To, -HuOygo 

Pronominal compounds in -ro, -Hu6ygb (and also -1u60, Koe-) are said to be indef- 
inite, but above all they are existential: they invite one to entertain the thought 
that there is an individual of some type that could fit in the event. The two se- 
ries of pronouns, -ro and -nu6ygo, differ in how they conceptualize the individual 
and hence in the contexts in which they are naturally used. 

Compounds in -ro establish the existence of an entity that has certain proper- 
ties that make it different from other possible entities one might think of. The 
-ro series is natural when the event is actual and known, as when the verb is 
a past perfective ([350]) or an imperfective reporting an activity ongoing in the 
present or past ([351)): 


[350] Co 3B0HOM vTo-ro yMano Ha Mos. 
With a noise something fell to the floor. 

[351] Tam B koppupope wro-ro {cry4asOch epsp p> ~ CITYAACTCA < pps re> } 
In the corridor something {was going on ~ is going on}. 


Pronouns in -ro are used when the event is actual, and the entity and its prop- 
erties are fixed. 

In contrast, -wu6ygb is used when the entity and its properties are in some way 
indeterminate. More specifically, -1uw6yge is used in the following contexts. 


Epistemological uncertainty: Operators such as e03mdéxno ‘possible’, ceposruo 
‘likely’, mooxer Obrre ‘maybe’ indicate that it is not certain whether the event 
occurred at all. Hence the existence of the entity is uncertain, its identity un- 
known: 


[352] Moxer 6pbITb, MpocTro oTMeuasIn Kakoe-HuOygb COObITHe. 
Perhaps they were just celebrating some special event. 
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A question is sufficient to elicit -wu6ygo, even with a past perfective ([353)]): 


[353] 


He 3apesla JIM Thl TaM KaKOeO-HUOygb KaBasepa? 
You haven’t acquired some sort of beau there, have you? 


-Hu6ygo itself can signal that the event is hypothetical - in [354], the bemused 


speaker imagines a plausible scenario to explain why a young girl failed to 
appear as expected: 


[354] 


A-a-/ acbepuct | acbepucT Kakoii-nu6ygb Tomasica | kyga-HuOygb He Ty fa yBe3 / MoexasM 
Ha BoK3aJ1 / Wpofasu Ousnersr | OH FeHbrUu ce6e B34 

A con man / con man turned up / led her off somewhere she’s not supposed to be 
going / they went to the station / sold the tickets / he grabbed the money for 
himself 


The particle -ro would be used if [354] were intended as a factual, not a hypo- 


thetical, report. 


Distributive (iterative) contexts: With -1u6ygo in distributive contexts, a differ- 


ent individual fits on each occasion: 


[355] 


HorMaHbl 3a0upasiucb K Kakou-Hudygb Hy KAarollelica CTapylike, JaBasu 3a 
(baMUJIbHbIe pesIMKBUM HUYTOXHbIC CYMMBI. 

The NEPmen would go to some old woman in need and give miserable sums for 
the family relics. 


Potential contexts: Potential contexts include counterfactual ([356]), imperative 
([357]), potential (future) conditional ([358]), and deontic ([359]) contexts: 


[356] 


[357] 


[358] 


[359] 


Ecau Oni uro-nudygs c Wage Muuiei B Aopore cryuusocb, Thl HAM HUKOr a Hallet 
HeOCTOpOXHOCTH He MpoctTus Obl. 

If something had happened with Uncle Misha on the way, you would have never 
forgiven us for our carelessness. 

Tlo30Bu Koeo-HuOygb U3 CTapLUMx. 

Call one of the senior people. 

Ecau uro-nudygb oKaxetca B bpa3usiuu He M0 BKYCy, OHM ero BO3bMYT OOpaTHO 3a 
padoty. 

If something in Brazil should turn out not to his liking, they'll give him return 
passage in exchange for labor. 

Vi tyT oH BCHOMUHas, 4TO Hao ObIIO Obl MpHBe3TU elt uTO-HUOYgb, KaKolt-HuOygb 
MYCTAK: 4yJIKU, Kobe. 

And then he remembered that he ought to bring her something, some sort of 
trifle: stockings, coffee. 
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All these are contexts in which the event is less than certain or less than real, and 
the entities that are hypothesized to participate have a tentative, hypothetical 
existence. 

Idiomatically, -xu6ygo is used when the specific properties are not important - 
ouepegu Kakux-Hubygb nosuaca ‘a line of a half an hour or so’ - and by extension 
to disparage something through indifference: 


[360] PegaxTopbr ropopusiu, uTO AIA UnTaTesa UHTepeceH JlocToeBCcKH, a He ubs-HUOygb 
mipaGabyluka. 
The editors said that for readers what was interesting was Dostoevsky, not 
somebody or another’s great-grandmother. 


The complementary distribution of -ro in realis contexts, -xu6yge in irrealis 
contexts is not watertight. Less-than-real contexts allow -ro, for example, in ques- 
tions when the speaker suspects the answer: 


[361] A y TeOa vro-ro elle He JofemaHo? 
[I take it] you’ve got something to finish off? 


In a potential context, -ro emphasizes the eventual uniqueness of the entity: 


[362] Ho paccka3 06 ero JasbHelilielt XU3HU — 9TO HOBad KHULa, IMcaTb KOTOpyto OyjeT 
yxe KvTo-ro [\pyrou, Halll IpeeMHUK, Uy 3a HAMM CJIeJ{oM. 
But the tale of his subsequent life - that’s another book, which will be written by 
someone else, our successor who comes after us. 


When that radiant future arrives, there will be a single unique individual, hence 
TO. 

In iterative contexts, both types of pronouns are used. In such contexts, -nu6ygb 
makes a condition: whenever some situation arises, whenever an individual of 
a certain type exists, then something happens, as in [355] above. In iterative 
contexts, -ro allows one to imagine a representative occasion and describe the 
occasion and the individual which is unique relative to that occasion. In [363], 
-ro depicts an individual and his activity. On each of the many occasions, each 
a sequence of actions, one scene or person is presented: 


[363] Onsmc cupen, MexAYy Hac, MOpol BcKaKMBas, MpeCTaBIAA UTO-TO, KOeO-TO, U CHOBa 
BO3Bpalljasicd K HaM, He IipeKpalijad paccka3a. 
Ellis sat between us, he would occasionally hop up, portraying something or 
someone, and again return to us without interrupting the story. 


It is even possible to combine -ro and -nu6ygo. A set of hypothetical occasions 
can be established first by means of -wu6ygo, and then -ro points to an entity 
that is unique relative to one occasion from the set (in [364], a victim’s life): 
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[364] WM emy ka3alacb HeTIOMepHOM POCKOLUIbIO MHOTOMeCAUHA TpaTa BpeMeHM Ha TO, 
4TOObI YMCHbLUMTb CpOK Haka3aHHA KaKOMY-HUOYgb Mep3aBLly, KOTOpbIit 3aryOus 
UbIO-TO X2KVU3Hb. 

And it seemed to him an extreme luxury, this waste of months of time to shorten 
the prison sentence of some scoundrel who had extinguished someone’s life. 


In general: -ro signals that there exists an entity sufficiently individuated 
that it could be distinguished from other possible entities. -Hu6ygb indicates 
that a possible individual exists that would fit in the event, but it cannot be 
differentiated from other possible individuals. 


4.8.4 Koe- 

Compounds with xoe- seem similar to compounds in -ro. Koe- invites one to think 
of a plural set of possible elements that could be involved in the event. Of this 
set certain entities fit while others might not. Koe- fits naturally in description 
as opposed to narrative: 


[365] Pacxogusucb Mostua. Koe-xro Koco Moria bIBasl Ha MeHs. PaiOakos Wes payom, 
yIprOMoO TIOMasIKuBad. 
People dispersed in silence. Here and there somebody would glance at me 
sideways. Rybakov walked alongside, gloomily maintaining silence. 

[366] Koe-xro octasica 3a CTOJIOM, Apyrue pa3z0pesnucp. 
Somebody or another stayed at the table, others scattered. 


-To, in contrast, is interested in whether at least one individual exists. -To fits in 
causal, sequential narrative. In [367], the hero was able to sit, and further events 
followed, because there existed at least one individual who made room for him. 


[367] Hukonos Boles. {Kro-ro ~ ?Koe-xto} TIOTECHMJICA, OH CeJ, 3albIxaBLuUMlica, 
cyeslasica HEBUMMBIM. 
Nikonov entered. Somebody squeezed over to make room, he sat down wheezing 
and made himself inconspicuous. 


-To and xoe- then come close to each other’s domains, but still differ: -~ro implies 
the existence of at least one relevant entity; no more is known about a set of 
possible entities. Koe- expresses existence and differentiation of some entities 
from others in the set. 


4.8.5 -JIu6o 

-/Iu6o, like -nu6ygo, deals with a set of possible entities that might fit in a propo- 
sition. If with -1u6yge it does not matter which entity is chosen, with -u6o there 
is at least the possibility that some elements fit, others would not. Accordingly, 
-su6o is used when alternative scenarios are differentiated. Four contexts can be 
distinguished. 
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Epistemological uncertainty: Though -xu6ygo is more usual, -7u60 can be used 
in contexts that comment on the speaker’s indeterminate knowledge ([368)]), 
doubt ([369]), incredulity ([370]), or hope ([371]): 


368] Kro-To BbicKa3a1 MHeHMe — MOxeT OpITb, Aaa Mutua ymep oT xakou-u60 Oone3Hu. 
Someone expressed the thought - maybe Uncle Misha died of some sort of 
disease. 

369] ComHeBatocb, 4TO KTO-1UO0 TeTlepb CMOXET CemaTb uTo-1U60 TOOGHOe. 

I doubt that anyone now could do anything similar. 

370] Pexopy spay mu OyfeT Koega-u60 ToouT. 

The record will hardly be broken anytime. 


371] Xouy HagleaTbea, UTO 9Ta APKaa cepa Oy eT Koega-uO0 HaneuaTaHa. 
I would like to think that, one day, this brilliant series will be published. 


Potential occasions: In potential contexts - imperatives, future events, events de- 
pendent on modal predicates - the usual existential pronoun is -nu6ygo, which 
focuses on whether any element exists that would fit: Cnotive Kaxyto-Hu6ygo 
xopouyro necuto ‘Sing some nice song’. -/Ju6o is possible with the future, if there 
is epistemological uncertainty (see [370-71]), or with modals, if the context sug- 
gests multiple occcasions ([372)). 


[372] [[1a Toro, YToObI MocMaTb BAM MMCbMO, CiaMep JOIKeH OTKyga-1u00 y3HaTb Ball 
e-mail. 
In order to send you a letter, a spammer has to find out your e-mail address from 
somewhere. 


Iterative occasions: -/Ju6o is used in iterative contexts, if it is of interest that, 
on various occasions, different elements with different properties would fit. 


[373] Ilpuxogqunu Ha cBuygaHve Boe, Ha MepBylO CMeHY ABJIAIAaCb CTO %KeHa, Ha BTOPy}o — 
ero OTeL| HIM MaTb UsIM KTO-71uU60 U3 ero cecTep. 
Two people came for the visits, his wife for the first shift, and either his father or 
mother or some one of his sisters for the second. 


Negation of multiple alternatives: It has been noted that -u6o is often used 
in contexts of weak or implicit negation. In such contexts -u6o0 invites one to 
think: no matter which element is selected, the result will nevertheless be the 
same. -/Ju6o is usual with the preposition 6e3 ‘without’ ([374]), with which it is 
more frequent than -xu6ygo by a ratio of 100 to 1. -/Ju6o can also be used with 
comparatives ([375]) and summaries of failed occasions, on which some positive 
element might have appeared ([376-77]): 


[374] Bce 6bI10 opraHu30BaHO caMo co6ol, 6e3 Kakoeo-7u60 yuacTua. 
Everything got organized by itself, without anyone’s participation. 


Arguments 


[375] Pa6ota 9Ta MHTepecHee, 4eM Kakas-2u60 [pyras. 
This work is more interesting than any other [you might think of]. 
[376] A orKa3asca uTo-u60 MoecTb. 
I declined to eat anything whatsoever. 
[377| Ilpuntep C80 B mporecce ycTaHoBKH He co3asl Kakux-1u60 TpyHocTelt. 
The C80 printer caused no problems of any sort in the process of installation. 


In [377], -7u60 appears in a clause with a negated finite predicate, where nu- is 
more usual. 

-Hu6ygb and -nu6o, then, both invite one to think of a possible set of enti- 
ties that might conceivably fit in the event. -/Ju6o allows that there might be 
differences among entities, and it implies a process of sorting through possible 
entities to determine which might fit and which not. It is especially common in 
contexts of weak negation, when the possibility of differences is entertained and 
then rejected. -Hu6ygo, in contrast, asserts from the outset that it is indifferent 
which individual is selected. Any is as good as the next, and all that matters is 
that there be at least one such entity that would fit. 


4.8.6 Indefinites néxoropwitt, HécKOs1bKO 

Some interrogative pronouns combine with the negative prefix ne-, yielding 
lexicalized indefinites: yepxoes, @ Koropou Hekoega eenuanace goub Lansanuna 
‘a church, in which Shaliapin’s daughter once was married’. Héxoropsiii and 
HéckosibKo are common. Héxro is archaic, typically used modifying a name with 
a touch of irony: xexro Heanoe ‘a certain somebody named Ivanov’. Héxuii ‘a cer- 
tain kind of’ is likewise old-fashioned: Ona ornpaeunacb k HeKoemy C6ATOU 9KU3ZHU 
cvapuy ‘She set off for some saintly elder’. 


4.8.7 Summary 

Table 4.17 paraphrases the meaning of the two widely used existential pronomi- 
nal compounds in -ro, -nudyge, -7u60, and xoe- and identifies preferred contexts. 
The meaning is given as a complex of different levels of reference: nature of 
reference (existential), the individual (in relation to other possible individuals), 
tense-aspect-modality, speaker perspective, and register. 


4.8.8 Negative pronouns in ne- 

The other series of negative pronouns uses the stressed prefix né(-): Héxomy, 
Héueeo, Héege, HéKOega, Héxyga, HéotKyga, ... (unlikely: néuew, nécKosHKo, HéKaKoli). 
Hé(-) pronouns are negative modal existentials: they deny any possibility of an 
individual that might fit in the event. Denying possibility is a modal act, and 
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Table 4.17 Properties of -ro, -HuOygp, -71u60, Koe- 


description 


natural contexts 


“koe 


-HuOYgb 


-160 


indicates existence of at least 
one entity [existence of 
essence] that is potentially 
unique [individual] in 
situations understood as 
actual [modality] from an 
internal perspective [speaker]; 
neutral [register] 


like -ro, but: entities viewed as 
types, some might fit, some 
might not [individual]; 
informal [register] 

indicates the mere fact of 
existence [existence of 
essence] of any entity fitting 
the proposition [individual] 
that is hypothetical 
[modality], as viewed from an 
external perspective 
[speaker]; neutral [register] 


like -nu6ygo, but: entities 
viewed as types, some might 
fit, some might not; bookish 
[register] 


actual: 
TAM 6 KOppugope UTO-TO CItyuaNOCb/Cy4uaeTCA 
‘in the corridor something’s going on’ 
potential modality if entity unique: 
KHuey OygeT nucatb KTO-To gpyeou ‘the book will 
be written by someone else’ 
iterative if entity unique on each occasion: 
KaxKgoe YTPO OH Ux Kyga-To Gogun ‘each morning 
he took them somewhere’ 
actual if some one way, some another: 
Koe-KTO ocTasica ‘Someone remained’ 


epistemological uncertainty: 
GePOATHO, UTO-HUOYYb CIIYUUIIOCb 
‘probably something happened’ 

hypothetical (deontic, potential, counterfactual, 
imperative) modality: 
ecm Oot uTo-HUubygb c gage Muweti cnyuunocb 
‘if anything were to happen to Uncle Misha’ 

iterative conditional: 
ecru UTO-HUubygb HenpusaTHOe Crtyuanoce ‘if 
something unpleasant happened’ 

iterative, potential, if selection of some vs. others: 
usu KTO-71U60 u3 CecTtep ‘or someone of the 
sisters’ 

implicit negation: 
OTKa3aJICA UTO-71U60 noecTb ‘refused to eat 
anything at all’ 


negative existentials are used with the special syntax of the free dative-with- 


infinitive construction (§5.10.5). 


Many combinations have become elliptical and idiomatic: mue Hexoega ‘I don’t 


have the time to do it’; neweeo genaro ‘nothing can be done’; nevezo ‘there’s no 


cause to’, as in Heueeo 3aumcreoeatb TexHuKky Cc eHusoeo 3anaga! ‘There’s no reason 


to borrow technology from the putrid West!’ 


4.8.9 Universal adjectives 
The four adjectives ecé, ecsixuli, Kaxgbili, m1000u presume a set of entities and 


then assert that the activity or state could, in principle, extend to any or all 


Arguments 


elements in the set. These universal adjectives differ in how possible entities are 
selected and in the modality of events.”” 

With plural ecé ‘all’, the whole group is undifferentiated: the ships all have 
the same destination in [378]: 


[378] He 6nim0 napoxoya, KoToppiit Wem 6b Bo Dpanyuto niu B Utanuto. Bce napoxoser 
WIJIM TOAbKO Ao KoncraHTuHonosa. 
There was no steamship that went to France or Italy. All steamships went only as 
far as Constantinople. 


Bcé is natural in both general statements and unique past events ([378]). 

In the singular, with a concrete noun, eécb (FEM 6c, NT ecé) indicates that all 
parts of a whole are involved (uepe3 ece xnag6uiye ‘through the whole cemetery) 
or, with an abstract noun, that the quality is manifested in all respects, com- 
pletely (ec 6e3eb1x0guocts curyayuu ‘the whole (utter, complete) inescapability 
of the dilemma). Thus, eécs is exhaustive and collective (non-individuating). 

With xdxgoii, the elements of the set are thought of as distinct individuals, 
and every individual member of the set could participate in the predication. 
Kad>xgoiti is used in contexts of actual, multiple occasions with present or past 
imperfectives ([379]), occasionally on a single occasion with a past (realized, ac- 
tual) perfective ([380)): 


[379] Kaxgoe ytpo Haratty {OTBOAT <p prs> ~~ OTBOAMIIM <p psr> } B AeTCKUM cay. 
Every morning [they] {take ~ used to take} Natasha to kindergarten. 
[380] Martp nosoxusia cpp. Tepes Kaxkgbim To Kycky xsie6a. 
Mother set one piece of bread each in front of every person. 


Kdoxgoit is then exhaustive (distributive over all members), individuating, and 
actual. 

JTo66u selects one individual from the set who could participate in a poten- 
tial activity. Only one member of the set - it is indifferent which - need be 
chosen. /Tro60u is then not concerned with multiple, actual situations, but with 
a single, potential situation. /Io60u is naturally at home in statements of poten- 
tial developments or conditions, expressed as an imperative ([381]), a perfective 
non-present ([382]), or a modal with an infinitive ([383)]): 


[381] - Crpocute py. 06020 Wmiodepa-lpocdbeccnonasia, Koro OH Goble Bcero GonTCA, 
HeMpeMeHHO YCJIbILUMTe: coOpaTbeB Mo padote. 
Just ask any professional driver, who he fears most, and you'll hear without fail: 
the others in the trade. 


77 Bogustawski and Karolak 1970:272-73, Ponomareff 1978, Fontaine 1983:232-37 (source of [379], 
[381], [382], [383], [387], sometimes modified). 
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Table 4.18 Summary of eécb (ecé), Kdxgoilt, ecakul, m:066u 


6écb (ecé) 


KaKgbIt 


suo 06 


ecaKUu 


sense of bounded set bounded set bounded set open set (*13) 
individual (./ u3) of non- (./ u3) of (./ u3) of of entities 
entity individuated individuated individuated viewed as 
entities taken entities, all of entities, from potentially 
as a whole which actually which a single different types 
fit representative 
entity is chosen 
natural actual, repetitive actual, repetitive potential general, potential 
aspectual- imperfective; imperfective (perfective situation 
modal single past non-past ~ (imperfective) 
context perfective modal ~ 
imperative ~ 
repetitive 
imperfective) 


[382] Ecam BU aUT, YTO MHe Xo¥eTCA C HUM MOOOMTATh, OTIIOKUT <pr prss JUOOyIO padoTy. 
If he sees that I’d like to chat with him, he’ll put down any work. 

[383] JTo6yro cnoxHyt0 paOoTy MOXHO pa30UTb<pr wes Ha MpocTeliwiMe onepayuu. 
Any difficult task can be broken down into simpler operations. 


Jro6ou is individuating and representative rather than exhaustive of the set 
(unlike ecé or xdxgoiti), and potential. 

Bcsixuii counters the lingering doubt that perhaps not all members of the set 
would participate: rather, any possible member of the set, with whatever prop- 
erties one might choose to name, would be appropriate: ‘no matter which x is 
chosen, still <. . .>’. Bcsxuii is unlikely to be used with uw3, which restricts the 
set. Bcsixuui often occurs with negation, actual or imputed: ne ecakuli noxynate sb 
‘not every customer’, 6e3 ecakoeo oepanuuenua ‘without any limit’, ceepx ecaKxou 
Mepoi ‘without any limit’, eganu or ecaxou yueusu3ayuu ‘far from any civiliza- 
tion’ © ‘without any of the amenities of civilization’, c mena Obiu CHATbI 6CaAKUe 
nogo3penus ‘all suspicions about me were removed’. 

Bcsixkui implies a static, unchanging situation. Used with imperfectives, it im- 
plies the same (negative) result over many occasions, whether actual ([384]) or 
potential ([385]): 


[384] Bcsikyro MBICIIb O HOBOM paOoTe BCTPeYaI <r psrs C pa3ApaxKkeHveM. 
He greeted any sort of thought of a new job with annoyance. 


Arguments 


[385] LleH30ppl NomyaNsIM UHCTpyKIMi0 THaTeJIbBHO BLIVEPKMBATH <p ines GCAKOE 
yllomuHaHne o Mpeitze. 
Censors received instructions to meticulously cross out any sort of reference to 
Freud. 


Used with a past perfective, ecsxuui points to a resulting state - in [386], the 
future absence of any contact with dangerous friends: 


[386] Bnagqumup mpekpaTHJ1 ey, psrs GCIKUE CHOWICHUA C MHOCTpaHijaMn. 
Vladimir stopped all contacts with foreigners. 


While each of these universal adjectives has its preferred context, there are 
contexts that allow more than one of the adjectives, though with different 
readings: 


[387] Pa6otanu Mopsku ApyxHO. MonojeHbKuli JleviTeHaHT CaM OXOTHO COpacbIBal cir 
ocbuuepckuii KuTeNb U OparcaAcys 3a {Kaxgoe ~ s060e ~ ecakoe} Fen. 
The sailors worked in a friendly fashion. The young lieutenant himself threw off 
his officer’s cape and would undertake {every ~ any ~ any manner} of task. 


Most natural here is 066e, since the context suggests a condition (‘if and when 
a task arose’). Bcsikoe suggests the presumption that some tasks might not be 
performed (‘no matter how unpleasant the task’), and xdxgoe fits as a factual 
generalization about past behavior (‘this is what happened on every occasion 
when a task arose’. 

The relationship of the four adjectives is summarized in Table 4.18. 
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5.1 Predicates and arguments 


5.1.1 Predicates and arguments, in general 

Argument phrases, which include nouns, pronouns, phrases consisting of nouns 
and adjectives or quantifiers and nouns, and prepositional phrases, establish en- 
tities for discussion.’ Predicates, which include verbs and non-verbal predicates 
such as Hdgo ‘[it] is needed’, xopowd ‘[it] is good’ and predicative adjectives such 
as ceo6dguoi ‘free’, report on the properties of entities established by argument 
phrases and the relations among entities. 


[1] Bo sropoit nonopuHe AHA MbI 6pm cBoOogHEI. Cepexa Caxapos UM 4 OTIIpaBMJINCh 
o6o3peBaTb oKpecTHocTn. [ogowsu Kk Gepery pexu Muexu. Mp pews 
TlepelipaBuTBCA Ha Ty cCTOpoHy BOpog. Pa3yiucb, caMorM B3AJIM TO, MBILIKM 4 
noun. U tyr Mensa cuuMO70 TeueHveM, calloru nonsbisu. CuacTbe, ato Cepexa ux 
nouMaJ. 

We were free in the second half of the day. Serezha Sakharov and I set off to look 
at the environs. We approached the Pshekha River. We decided to ford the river. 
We took off our boots, stuck them under our arms, and set off. And then I was 
knocked off my feet by the current; my boots sailed off. Fortunately, Serezha 
caught them. 


1 Valence patterns —- combinations of arguments and predicates — have been well studied in Russian 
(Apresian 1967, 1974). In general linguistics, the burden of description has been put on the 
arguments’ “thematic roles,” conceived of as exclusive, binary properties. We emphasize here 
the semantics of predicates and their relations to arguments. Critical is the idea of PREDICATE 
HISTORY, a description of how a predicate presents change, responsibility, and information. The 
notions of agent and theme are extended to general notions of responsibility and aspectual- 
ity, which are neither binary nor exclusive. With predicate histories, it is possible to make ex- 
plicit similarities between transitive and intransitive valences (both can combine with preposi- 
tional phrases expressing domains of change), to introduce some semantic correlates of case (not 
unlike Jakobson 1936/1971[b], Wierzbicka 1980), and to make connections between aspect and 
valence. 

The discussion here blurs certain familiar distinctions, such as the distinction between gov- 
erned arguments (recently, “configurational” cases) and ungoverned adverbial complements. For a 
rigorous treatment of valence with tests for government, see Schmidt and Lehfeldt 1995. 
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In [1], for example, protagonists are introduced - the speaker, his companion, 
their boots, the river - and various properties, many of them changing, are 
reported - their movement (nogowui), the fate of the boots (nonnvinu), a new 
relation with the errant boots (noiima.). 

Argument phrases can mention a wide range of things, and predicates can 
describe a wide range of possible situations and changes of situations. A given 
predicate generally occurs with its arguments expressed consistently in the same 
cases; for example, nogotiru ‘approach’ takes a nominative subject and a goal 
phrase expressed by the preposition «<\pars. Some predicates can take different 
cases, but variation in case government is quite circumscribed: nominative or 
genitive with negated intransitive existential predicates (§5.3), accusative or gen- 
itive with negated transitive predicates (§5.4), nominative or instrumental of the 
predicative complement (§5.2), instrumental as opposed to another case to ex- 
press synecdoche (§5.6). Overall, the VALENCE patterns of predicates are limited, 
stable, and conventionalized. 

When different predicates use the same cases to mark arguments, the rela- 
tions of these arguments to their predicates are similar. A predicate uses the 
accusative (or dative or instrumental) because the relation of that argument to 
the predicate is similar to other accusative (or dative or instrumental) arguments 
of other predicates, more similar than to arguments expressed in other cases. 
For example, all arguments in the dative case are goals, although what it means 
to be the goal differs depending on the predicate. The dative with gdro/gaedrb 
géHbeu CMY <par> ‘Zive Money to him’ is the goal of the transfer of the money; 
the dative with nogd6no0 emy pars “Similar to’ is the goal of a static relation of 
similarity; with noméub/nomoedto ‘help’, it is the recipient of the verbal activity 
(the help); with xdgo ‘necessary’, the dative is the individual to whom obligation 
is directed. 

Because the behavior of any given predicate is largely stable, it is possible to 
construct a typology of predicates according to the arguments with which they 
occur. Such typologies can in principle be finer, as is the typology of eighty- 
four kernel valence patterns of Apresian 1967, or they can be coarser, as is 
the typology below, where seven classes of predicates are distinguished. Before 
developing the typology proper, it will be useful to introduce basic concepts 
relevant for describing predicates: tense-aspect-mood and information. Both are 
relevant on two levels, on the level of the predicate itself (its semantics and 
interaction with arguments) and on the level of context. 


5.1.2 Predicate aspectuality and modality 
Predicates report states, situations, and more than that, they describe HISTORIES 
of states. These histories are temporal, in the sense that they are grounded in 
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time, and they are aspectual, in the sense that the states can change over time. 
(In the following, the temporal and aspectual character of histories is compressed 
to a single idea of ASPECTUALITY.) Predicate histories are also MODAL, in the 
sense that the states interact with other states and other alternative states. 

The change, or aspectuality, reported by a predicate history is often con- 
centrated in one argument, the subject of an intransitive (in [2], the pack of 
cigarettes is lying in a certain position) or the object of a transitive verb (in [2], 
the cigarette or the match which are moved). 


[2]  -Kypute! - HeoxwxugaHHo OH MpefssIOKMI MHe ManMpocy <accs H3 MAa4KH, Jexalelt 
Ha CTOJI€C joc, CAM 3A2KEP CBOHKO, MOJHEC MHE CHMYKY caccs. A 3AKYPUI, B3PIAHYJI Ha 
Hero. 

— Have a smoke! - unexpectedly he offered me a cigarette from a pack lying on the 
table; he lit up one himself and offered me a light; I lit up and glanced at him. 


When aspectuality is concentrated in one argument, it can be termed the 
ASPECTUAL argument. 
Change is by its nature a modal concept. In [3], 


[3] Marp mpina non. BepxHtoro 100kKy OHa CHAIa, pyKaBa 3acyuusia MOUTH AO TMseu. 
Mother was washing the floor. Her outer skirt she removed, her sleeves she rolled 
up almost to her shoulders. 


the change in the sleeves - the aspectual argument - is associated with differ- 
ent modal possibilities. In the initial, descended position, the affected entity is 
vulnerable to possible contact with soap and water, while after the change in 
configuration, the entity is presumed to be out of harm’s way. Thus 3acyuiiro 
reports not only change in physical position, but also changes in possibilities. 

Aspectuality is not always concentrated in a single argument. Often it is more 
abstract. Sometimes it has to do with the status of activity; for example, in [2], 
e3e1sHy1 reports a change in the status of gazing - gazing comes into existence - 
more than a change in a concrete entity. There is more than one layer of aspectu- 
ality. In [2], the event of lighting (3axée) both affects a specific entity (a cigarette) 
and, at the same time and more abstractly, brings into existence a process (of 
burning). Thus aspectuality is not always concentrated in a single argument, and 
in the long run, aspectuality should be viewed as a property of the predicate 
history rather than of a single argument. 

The aspectuality of a predicate - its states and changes of state over time - 
exists or occurs in spaces of possible states, or DOMAINS. Oblique cases and prepo- 
sitional phrases can explicitly name domains - or rather, critical landmarks 
within the domain.” For instance, [1] above mentions the goal of the heroes’ 


2 Jackendoff 1976. 
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motion, « 6épeey pext ‘to the shore of the river’, and the final goal of ascension 
of the boots, e3su nog mbiuuxu ‘took up under our arms’. Because aspectual 
arguments are objects of transitives and subjects of intransitives, domains in 
effect state where the motion of these arguments will occur. For this reason, for 
many of the intransitive valence patterns described in Apresian 1967, there is an 
analogous transitive combining with the same case or prepositional phrase. For 
example, Apresian’s intransitive pattern 17 npuecrdtb c mécta ‘stand up from a 
place’ and transitive 57 copedrb pdmbi c ocd ‘remove the frames from the win- 
dows’ both have a domain phrase with the preposition c describing the source 
of motion of the aspectual argument; in the same way, intransitive 20 nogoiirii k 
ctosy ‘approach the table’ parallels transitive 60 2xdrb npotienuxa k pexé ‘squeeze 
the enemy against the river’. 

The lexical history of a predicate is not only aspectual but at the same time 
modal. It is concerned with possibilities and with responsibility - why the world 
is the way it is. A specific entity is responsible to the extent that the reported 
situation is the way it is because the entity is what it is; if the entity had differ- 
ent properties, what one could say about the world would differ. An argument 
that is responsible in the sense of having certain properties that determine 
why the world is the way it is can be termed the MODAL or AGENTIVE ARGUMENT 
(using “agentive” here in the sense of “responsible,” but not necessarily “willful” 
or “conscious”). The subject argument is usually, perhaps always, a modal ar- 
gument. A subject is obviously responsible when it is an animate being that 
willfully initiates an activity, such as dispenser of cigarettes in [2]. But subjects 
can also be responsible when they are not intentional or energetic actors. The 
subject of 2xgdrb is responsible by virtue of remaining “in a state of readiness,” 
anticipating that “there must, or may, occur a certain event” (Slovar’ sinonimov). 
Or consider the subject X of 6osireca ‘fear’, who holds the opinion that “the 
realization of an event Y, undesirable for X, is highly likely, while X is incapable 
of counteracting Y, and X would like to act in such a way as to avoid Y” (Tolkovo- 
kombinatornyi slovar’). This X is responsible in multiple ways. X is responsible for 
the opinion about the impending event, for the desire to act, but also for the 
inability to counteract the impending event. 

In some instances responsibility can be displaced to an argument that has 
some other role in the predicate history, for example, the dative argument of 
udgo is responsible and, at the same time, the goal of the imposed obligation; 
the instrumental in mens cwi6no Teuénuem ‘I was caught by the current’ in [1] 
obliquely names a phenomenon of nature as the responsible force. 

The limiting case of responsibility is the subject of existential predicates like 
BE. The subject of BE is not agentive in the usual sense of engaging willfully in 
an activity. Yet it is possible to apply modal operators such as eego ‘after all’, 
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Hecomueénno ‘undoubtedly’, and the validity of these evaluations depends on the 
subject - for example, on the subject’s talents in [4]. 


[4] A Beqb cgoco6noctu K pucoBaHMIO y MeHA HeECOMHeHHO OBIIN. 
But some talent for drawing there certainly was by me [* I had some talent]. 


In this sense even the subject of existential BE is responsible. The modal ar- 
gument should be construed in broader terms than the idea of conscious or 
intentional agency. 

Predicate histories are then both aspectual (they are concerned with change 
over time) and they are modal (they are concerned with possibilities and contin- 
gencies). Modality and aspectuality are often concentrated in specific arguments, 
but ultimately these are broad, layered concepts that belong to the whole pred- 
icate, not exclusively linked to specific arguments. 


5.1.3 Aspectuality and modality in context 

When a predicate is used, its lexical history is embedded in specific time-worlds, 
namely the here and now of speech, the connected narrative of events in the 
past, or a projected future. For example, in [1] above, the initial stative predicate 
establishes a time and a world (60 eropot nonoetine gus), and makes possible 
the subsequent decision (ornpdeunucb ob603peedrs oxpéctuoctu). During the ex- 
tended (imperfective) process of viewing, a sequence of (perfective) actions occurs 
one after the other, each in consequence of the preceding (nogow.i, pa3ynucb, 
nonmeisu). In this embedding of lexical histories in time-worlds, we see the 
familiar lexico-grammatical categories of tense, aspect, and mood. 

A predicate history is located in time (past, present, future); the world in which 
it occurs can be presented as actual (realis mood) or desired by the speaker of 
the addressee (imperative) or hypothetical but not actual (irrealis mood). The 
categories of tense, aspect, and mood are treated together here, and separately 
from predicates and arguments (§5). 

As a predicate is used in context, the time-world of a predicate can be left 
implicit, to be determined from context, or it can be spelled out: by preposi- 
tional phrases (60 eropdu nonoetine gus, 6 xyguem cstyuae ‘in the worst case’) or 
by adverbs (roegd ‘then’, udcro ‘often’, nocrenénno ‘gradually’) or by certain noun 
phrases without prepositions (ged uacd ‘(for) two hours’, raxtim 66pa3o0m ‘in such 
a fashion). In a loose sense, these phrases expressing information about time 
and possibility can also be called arguments, though in comparison to subject 
or object arguments, they are less specific to the particular verb. These adverbial 
temporal-aspectual-modal arguments, however, are not completely unrestricted. 
For example, the bare accusative of duration only occurs with imperfective verbs 
(Hemonctpdyusa wad yéneix ged uacd nogpsg “The demonstration went two whole 
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hours’) and with certain prefixed perfectives; adverbs or prepositional phrases 
describing the mode of progress of an action only combine with verbs expressing 
a process; adverbs expressing frequency occur almost exclusively with imperfec- 
tive verbs; the prepositional phrase 3a (geé negénu) ‘within (two weeks)’ occurs 
most naturally with perfective verbs which, furthermore, express the idea of 
overcoming an obstacle. Thus there is some justification for extending the con- 
cept of argument to aspectual and modal phrases as well. 


5.1.4 Predicate information structure 
At the same time that predicates locate states in time-worlds, they shape and 
rank the information they present, in two ways. 

First, they influence how arguments, specifically aspectual arguments, are 
understood. On the one hand, a predicate can describe a property of an entity 
presuming that the entity is known as an individual with well-defined properties. 
For example, in [1] above we are introduced to two protagonists, the speaker 
and his companion Serezha, and we gradually learn more about them. This type 
of reference can be termed INDIVIDUATED, and predicates that impose this 
sense on their arguments (specifically the aspectual argument) can be termed 
INDIVIDUATING PREDICATES. 

In contrast, predicates are sometimes interested in an entity only for its quan- 
tity - for how much there is of something. Existence is minimal quantification: 
either there is some of an entity or there is none. The entity is often a token 
of a type, the instantiation of an essence; reference is not INDIVIDUATED, but 
ESSENTIAL. 


[5] A mpeyctram mepey Komuccuelt B KocTroMe Ajjama, a cpeyM ee UeHOB Obiiu gee 
Mosogbie *xeHwWunNbl. IIpefceqatemb yciiesI 3ajaTb JIMib OAH Boripoc: - Bui rye 
yun JIuchb? 

Ero mpepBasI Bpay UM cKa3aJi: 

— Jjapaitte ero criepBa B3BecuM. IIpu Moem pocte — 180 cM BO MHe OKa3as10Cb BCeTO 
55 Ke Becy. 

I appeared before the commission in my birthday suit, and among its members 
were two young women. The chair managed to ask just one question: - Where did 
you study? 

He was interrupted by a doctor, who said: 

- Let’s weigh him first. For all my height - 180 cm - there turned out in me 

[+ I weighed] just 55 kg. 


In [5] the past tense of BE (6¢:.1u) asserts the existence of the two members of the 
committee; then oxa3docb gives a measurement of kilograms, a number with- 
out individual characteristics. Predicates that are concerned with quantity, in- 
cluding EXISTENTIAL predicates, are QUANTIFYING predicates. The difference 
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between individuation and quantification is one way in which predicates shape 
information about arguments. 

A second way in which predicates shape information is that they rank and 
hierarchize the information. Any predicate can be viewed as a predication about 
the entities in the predicate and the universe of discourse at the time. In [1] 
above we learn something about the two travelers but also about a town and 
a river, about the author’s boots. In the choice of a predicate with its valence 
pattern, the participants and their properties are in effect ranked, and generally 
one participant is chosen as subject. The subject is a kind of synecdoche for the 
whole predicate; the subject’s properties are taken to be most informative and 
REPRESENTATIVE of the world as a whole. 


5.1.5 Information structure in context 

In speech and writing, the predicate and its arguments have to be put in linear 
order, and (in speech) given an intonation contour. Each predicate, as a lexical 
convention, has a preferred linear order. For example, a transitive verb such as 
oOepxytb ‘wrap’ is likely to have the order nominative subject, verb, accusative 
object, and domain (°4 Yo6epnyna °xniiey °e Oymdey ‘I wrapped the books in 
paper’), while oxa3dreca ‘turn out to be’ in an existential sense is likely to have its 
domain come first in the clause and its subject after the verb (?rdm ‘oxa3dnocb 
ctomdeoe ‘cepeOpo ‘in that place there turned up silver plate’). But with most 
predicates, other orders are possible; for example, the object can be made more 
the topic by putting it at the front of the sentence: 


[6] °Kuury ‘a ‘qomxKHa o6epHyTb °B Oymary. 
The book I was supposed to wrap in paper. 


And various intonation contours are possible. At the level of discourse, by vary- 
ing word order, the relationship of the predicate and its arguments can be pre- 
sented in different ways, and through intonation and sentence stress, different 
elements can be selected as focal. These modulations of information - how the 
speaker presents the information of predication in sequence, for the benefit of 
the addressee - deserve a separate discussion (§7). 


5.1.6 The concept of subject and the concept of object 

The two threads discussed above - the modal argument and the representa- 
tive argument - come together in the concept of the subject. The subject, in 
terms of tangible morphological and syntactic properties, is an overt argument 
phrase expressed in the nominative case, with which a finite predicate agrees 
for the features of gender-number (past tense) or person-number (present tense) 
(§5.9). There are various situations in which predicates do not actually have an 
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argument in the nominative. In discourse, once a certain individual is identi- 
fied, it can often be reconstructed from context and need not be named as an 
argument with each new predicate; note nogow.i ‘approached’, pa3yucb ‘took 
off shoes’ above in [1]. Occasionally the expected position of a subject expressed 
in the nominative case is filled instead by a prepositional phrase expressing ap- 
proximate quantity: Ha6pandcb go cétHu apectéeannbix ‘there gathered upwards 
of a hundred people who were under arrest’. Even in these instances, the predi- 
cate is such that there could have been a nominative subject. Similarly, non-finite 
predicates necessarily lack any constituent in the nominative functioning as the 
subject in the same clause, though the referent of the missing subject can be 
supplied from context. Thus “subject” refers not only to arguments actually ex- 
pressed as nominative nouns, but also to virtual arguments - to arguments that 
would be overt nominative subjects of a finite predicate, were it not for certain 
other (quite specific) considerations. 

Is there any meaning, any positive value, to being the subject in the nomina- 
tive case? In recent years, the subject has come to be defined only negatively, 
as the argument that fails to have any positive qualities. Possibly, however, the 
nominative subject has a positive value, as used to be assumed in an earlier 
tradition of grammar.’ The subject is the argument in which the two major 
strands come together: the subject is the modal argument - it is the argument 
that is held responsible - and the informational argument par excellence - it is 
the argument whose properties represent the whole situation of the world. 

It is then clear why subjects have special, positive, properties. Inasmuch as the 
subject is the informational argument, the identities and properties of other 
arguments are naturally defined relative to the subject - as reflexive pronouns 
are (§4.7). Because subjects are the arguments most representative of the world, 
whole predicates can be turned into properties of the subject. Accordingly, it is 
through the subject that non-finite verb forms (participles, infinitives, adverbial 
participles) are integrated with the larger clause. For example, the noun modified 
by a participle (wondx in [7]) is the subject of the participle (eéiuegwuui), 


[7] Hac oknukHya oTKyJa-To ebiweguult MOTO {OM MoHaX. 
We were hailed by a young monk who had come out from somewhere. 


and the subject of an adverbial participle (6ygyuu in [8]) is identified with the 
subject of the finite verb (oréy in [8}): 


[8] Mom orey, 6ygyuu SonbHbIM, BOOOLMIe HUKya He e3 WI. 
My father, being ill, did not go anywhere at all. 


3 See Kozinskii 1983, Chvany 1996, on properties of subjects in Russian. Halliday 1970 pointed out 
that subjects are the focus of modal operations. 
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Passives present the argument that might otherwise be the accusative object 
as the nominative subject. Being the “derived” subject of a passive allows that 
argument to function, for example, as the subject of the modal 6us; the validity 
of the possibility hangs on the subject. 


[9] “UyBcrso He MoxeT ObITb 3a6BITO. 
The feeling cannot be forgotten. 


These are familiar facts, but they serve to remind us that there is some value 
to being the subject: it is the argument which is most responsible for the state of 
the world and the argument whose states are representative of the whole world. 
It is for this reason that - if need be, under certain conditions - the picture of 
the world reported by the predicate can be reduced to a property of the subject. 

Something similar could be said about the direct object. The direct object, 
which is expressed in the accusative, is expressed in the accusative because its 
properties are in some way contingent, dependent, subject to change. This is 
true both when the object is significantly affected, such as the footwear in [1] 
canoe mbi 63s7u nog mbiuKku, and also when it is merely held static in a de- 
pendent state, such as the instruments in wy3vKdnrel geprxdnu nog mbiukamu 
unctpyméntol ‘the musicians held their instruments under their arms’. Thus the 
object (when there is one) is an aspectual argument - an entity whose states 
are contingent and subject to change. Arguably other entities could be subject 
to change, as, for example, the hospital in [Wdcne unyugénta eenepdna TYT 2Ke 
yaudsu 6 Oosbniyy ‘Right after the incident they whisked the general off to the 
hospital’. But such loci are subject to change exactly because the direct object 
is subject to change; their change depends on the change in the object. The 
aspectual properties of the direct object - its potential for change - are the most 
informative and representative of the aspectuality of the predicate, of the pos- 
sible change of the predicate. If the subject is the argument whose properties 
best define responsibility for the world, in the object we see the entity whose 
changes best represent the change of the world. 


5.1.7 Typology of predicates 
With these concepts in hand, we can construct a typology of predicates as fol- 
lows. The typology is relevant for valence in the strict sense - the arguments and 
their cases that occur with given predicates - and also for other patterns of be- 
havior (agreement with quantified subjects, or use of a reflexive ced in reference 
to an argument other than a nominative subject, to name two examples). 

(a) IMPERSONAL: Impersonal predicates — one of the distinctive characteristics 
of Russian syntax - arise by suppressing the possibility of a subject argument. 
In [10], responsibility is presented as indirect, displaced, and there is no subject 
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argument; in [11], responsibility is not attributed to anything: 


[10] lopory 3anuno Bopot.* 
There occurred flooding over of the road by water. 

[11] Ha Kpprmckom mocty a Jouro cToas, CMOTpa B MYTHbIe€ BOJIHbI, MCHA TOWHUTO, 
AOMon ese WoOpasica. 
On the bridge I stood for a long time staring at the muddy waves, it made me 
sick, I hardly made it home. 


Or a predicate can be impersonal by suppressing the expression of any possible 
aspectual argument. Thus with certain verbs stating discomfort in the domains 
of a person and a body part of the person, there is no aspectual argument. 
Aspectuality is absorbed in the predicate: 


[12] Y Mens yapanaer B ropie, TpeyuT B ylutax. 
I have a scratchiness in my throat, a ringing in my ears. 


And some verbs reporting adverse effect leave that effect unnamed: 


[13] Kak torga exeteno Aroge oT camoro CTamuuHa. 
Just as Iagoda caught it from Stalin himself. 


When the predicate is impersonal, it adopts the neuter singular in the past 
tense, the third-person singular in present-tense forms. 

The term “impersonal” is applied to sentences which necessarily lack a subject, 
but not to sentences in which the subject argument happens to be omitted by 
ellipsis (for example, the omitted subject of pa3y.ucb in [1]) or to unspecified 
third-plural agents (Mens yeepanu, uro HuKaKUx MasibuUuWeK Ha Oasibl He nycKatoT 
‘I was assured that they were not admitting any young boys to the balls) or 
generic addressees (ruwe egeuwib, ganbowe Oygewb ‘go quietly, youll get further’. 

(b) QUANTIFYING (EXISTENTIAL, MODAL): The verb BE and similar predi- 
cates establish the existence of an entity in a domain. 


[14] B mecy nexan rayOoxuii cHer. 
In the forest lay deep snow. 


As a rule, the domain argument, expressed as a dative or some prepositional 
phrase (¢<\10c>, aS in @ recy; y plus genitive is a favorite), is well-defined. The 
entity whose existence is established is the aspectual argument (cuée). That ar- 
gument is generally the nominative subject. That argument can be genitive if 
the predicate is negated or if the predicate is one of the lexical quantifying pred- 
icates, such as xeariirb ‘to be sufficient’ (§5.3). In this way quantifying predicates 
can also be impersonal. 


4 Babby 1994. 
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(c) INTRANSITIVE: Intransitives are predicates with a sole major argument, the 
nominative subject. That argument can combine all the characteristic properties 
of subjects to some or another degree. Thus in nde3g ymudacsa ‘the train dashed 
off’, the subject argument nde3g ‘train’ is the most informational argument 
(its movement defines the world); it is the modal argument (it is responsible, 
even if not conscious); and it is the aspectual argument (its position changes). 
Intransitives often use oblique phrases or prepositional phrases to specify the 
domain of states over which the aspectual argument changes, for example, the 
tunnel of nde3g ymudsaca 6 TyHHés ‘the train dashed into the tunnel’ or the 
shore in [1] (Mogowni x 6épeey pexi). 

(d) REFLEXIVE INTRANSITIVE: Many intransitives are related to a trans- 
itive predicate by the addition of the “reflexive” affix -ca (-cb): orgamirecs/ 
otgansiteca ‘remove oneself’ (orgamits ‘remove, send something away), 
nogusitecajnoguumadteca ‘rise’ (nogusith ‘raise something’), ycrpdurecs/ 
yctpdueateca ‘get settled’ (ycrpdure ‘settle someone’). Whereas in a transi- 
tive the roles of responsible argument and aspectual argument are separated, 
reflexive intransitives merge these roles, and present a change or relation as 
not arising from an external source. 

(e) SEMI-TRANSITIVES: With some predicates, the aspectuality - change or 
potential for change - is not localized to an argument expressed in the accusative 
case. Because there is no accusative object, the predicates are not, strictly speak- 
ing, transitive. Yet there is an argument other than the subject that is involved 
in the change; in this respect they are something more than intransitive. Such 
predicates might be termed SEMI-TRANSITIVE. There are different groups, depend- 
ing on the case governed by the predicate: genitive, expressing quantification 
or partial contact (u36e2%xdTb nenpusTHOCTeU cen ‘avoid difficulties’); dative, ex- 
pressing a goal (nomdub/nomoedrb directs succor to its dative goal); or instrumen- 
tal expressing metonymy (ynpaewisirb cTpanoti ss ‘govern the country’, gelicarb 
soxt simu ‘to move with the elbows’). 

(f) TRANSITIVES: A transitive predicate has a nominative subject and an ac- 
cusative object. The nominative subject is responsible for the state of the object 
or changes in the object. The accusative object is the aspectual argument, or 
PATIENT: its states are subject to change and dependent on the flow of the pred- 
icate history and, ultimately, dependent on the subject. The object can undergo 
actual change, as do the instruments of 6 xopugdpe nsirepo peOsit oT GoCbMIi go 
yeTbipHagyatu HacTpduearot unctpyménTol ‘in the corridor five children from eight 
to fourteen are tuning their instruments’, or be held in a relationship in which 
its location or existence is contingent, such as the instruments of my3viKdnroi 
gepxasu nog Mbiukamu unctpyMéntol ‘the musicians held their instruments un- 
der their arms’. 
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Like intransitives, transitives can be enriched with phrases expressing the do- 
main of change of the object. Thus nog mémuxu is the goal of the boots’ movement 
in [1]. 

(g) PREDICATIVES: with the predicate BE - that is, the absence of an overt 
predicate in the present tense or forms of 6¢17, etc., in the past and 6ygy, etc., 
in the future - an adjective or noun predicates a property of an entity, as in 
[1] Bo eropoéu nonoetine gus mb Ob12u Ceo6dgHol ‘in the afternoon we were free’; 
3dnucb oKa3dsiacb Tounou ‘the transcript turned out to be accurate’. The subject 
argument is modal (responsible) and aspectual - any changes are changes in its 
properties, as in ged dyrOoslicra oKa3dnucb CeoOdgnbimu nepeg eopdtramu ‘two 
players got free in front of the goal’. The subject is individuated and represen- 
tative. The domain is the values of the state. 

The predicate types listed above can be hierarchized according to the parame- 
ter of quantification - viewing the world and its participants as existing or not, 
as tokens of types - as opposed to individuation - viewing the world in terms 
of properties of distinct individuals. At one extreme are existential predicates, 
in which the nominative subject is not individuated and the domain argument 
is rather the most individuated argument. (Similar are modal and quantifying 
predicates.) At the opposite end are predicatives, whose subject is necessarily in- 
dividuated. Transitives are close to predicatives. Intransitives cover a wide range. 
Among intransitives, verbs of position and motion most easily allow an existen- 
tial reading. 

The individuation of the predicate shows up in: (a) which argument is refer- 
entially more prominent, and can therefore serve as the antecedent to reflexives 
and other reference operations (§4.7.4); (b) the likelihood of using the genitive of 
negation (§§5.3, 5.4); (c) the likelihood of plural agreement as opposed to singular 
agreement, when the subject is a quantifier phrase (§5.9); (d) preferred patterns 
of the order of predicate and its arguments (§7.3). 


5.2 Predicative adjectives and nouns 


5.2.1 General 


Like verbs, adjectives can predicate properties of entities, as in [15-17]. 


[15] Moi 6par Bnagumup noxox <py. Ha AAyKO. 
My brother Vladimir looks like our uncle. 
[16] Ona ceroqHa of yuieBeHHad —yom>, KUBAA Noms, HAPATHAA Noms - 
Today she is animated, lively, elegant. 
[17] Ona BooOiye uate Obia BecesOM s+, POBHOM -yss, MOKA QUCTOM ess, YOM 


He JOBOJIBHOM <ys> 5 3JIOM <nss- 
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In general she was more often cheerful, even, obliging, than she was dissatisfied, 
nasty. 


The adjective establishes a property that holds of the subject argument, which 
is individuated and responsible, inasmuch as the subject’s unique identity deter- 
mines the validity of the predication. The subject argument is aspectual: if there 
is change in the property, it is a change in that entity. The subject argument 
is informative: its property is what is at issue. Adjectives in this construction 
can appear in one of three forms: the predicative, or “short” form ([15]), the 
nominative, a “long” form ([16]), or the “long” instrumental ([17]) (§§5.2.5, 5.2.6). 
In the present tense, no form of a verb is needed to make an adjective serve 
as a predicate; the adjective itself makes the predication. The corresponding 
sentences in the past or future use a past or future form of the verb 6eiTb ‘be’ 
that agrees with the subject: Maw <\rm> Obls1d <psrs @ecesiasa ‘Masha was cheer- 
ful’, Mawa.\rm> OygeT <syur> Hapaguasa ‘Masha will be elegant’; adjectives can be 
used as predicates with forms of 6é:rb in the imperative (6ygb <imvs 6ecenou) and 
in various non-finite verbs of 6é:rs (adverbial participle in [8] 6ygyuu OonbHbEILm 
‘being ill’). It is useful to refer to the whole set of these copular constructions 
in various tenses and moods as constructions with the verb BE, and include in 
that designation predicate adjectives in the present tense which do not have an 
overt verb form of BE. 
In parallel fashion, nouns can predicate: 


[18] - On Moi crapuimit OpaTeyoms! 
He’s my older brother! 


As with adjectives, predicative constructions with nouns can appear in all tenses 
and moods. Again, no overt form of 6é:rs is needed in the present tense. As 
predicatives, nouns can in principle appear in the nominative or instrumental 
(§5.2.5). A noun used as a predicative is interpreted as a property - it states 
something about the subject - in one of a number of ways: as a relation ([18]), 
as a description (On Ob1.1 Musbili uenoeex ‘He was a nice person’), as a classification 
into a group (Ou 601.1 monapxuctom ‘He was a monarchist’), as a function (On Oo1.1 
HAUAJIbHUKOM TOU sabo0patopuu, 6 KOTOpO paboTan Myx Moet cecTpol ‘He was the 
head of the laboratory where my sister’s husband worked’). 

Passive participles ([19]) and prepositional phrases ({20]) also function as 
predicatives: 


[19] Ap6y3 TopxecTBeHHO CbeffeH <ys55. 
The watermelon was consumed triumphantly. 
[20] Bnagumup Opi B MopcKom 6ylusaTe. 
Vladimir was [dressed] in a navy jacket. 
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Table 5.1 Typology of predicative constructions 


construction meaning examples 
copular predicative reports property Yuurenb Ovi noel. 
of subject ‘The teacher was new.’ 


On mot crapwuiu Opa. 
‘He is my older brother.’ 


copular, host predicate reports Aqeo OKa3as10Cb YGUGUT Ee JIbHbIM. 
aspectual-modal property of subject, subject “The matter turned out surprising.’ 
to change over time-worlds On oxka3asca nyuuum yueHuKom. 
‘He turned out to be the best 


student.’ 
co-predicate, predicative reports state of | Onu eepnysucb ycnoKkoennbie. 
aspectual relation to aspectual argument ‘They returned comforted.’ 
host predicate contingent on host Al GepHYJICA CegblM CTapUuKOM. 
predicate ‘I returned a gray-haired old man.’ 


co-predicate, modal _predicative states condition HM cnswut on onacen. 
relation to host for truth of host predicate ‘Even asleep he is dangerous.’ 
predicate Al 3HaJ e2o peOeHKomM. 

‘I knew him as a child.’ 


Active participles, at least those that are well on their way to being lexicalized 
as adjectives, occasionally appear in predicative constructions ([21]): 


[21] O6cTosTenbcTBa MpecTynseHuad ObIIM ABHO OTATUAIOLUMMNH <pcis- 
The circumstances of the crime were obviously aggravating. 


Constructions analogous to those with BE can be formed with other, more 
meaningful HosT predicates. Four broad groups of predicative constructions can 
be distinguished according to the context (host predicate) with which the pred- 
icative is used (Table 5.1).° 

The four groups can be ranked according to the relative autonomy of the 
predicative, from copular constructions in which the adjective or noun acts as 
an autonomous predication (there is no predicate other than past or future BE) 
to those in which the predicative is a CO-PREDICATE with an independent, au- 
tonomous HOST predicate. The four groups will be discussed in greater detail 
below, in reverse order of Table 5.1. 


5 The typology of constructions is based on Nichols 1981. 
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5.2.2 Modal co-predicates 

In one type of predicative construction, the situation expressed by the pred- 
icative is taken as a given, as a condition, for the event expressed by the host 
predicate. The coincidence of two states is noteworthy, often because it runs 
counter to expectations, as does the condition of attire during sleeping in [22]. 
Common are qualifiers such as u ‘even’, eye ‘still’, yxe ‘already’, yxe ne ‘no 
longer’, which comment on the unexpected fact that the two events overlap.° 
An adjective or participle is nominative, not instrumental ([22]): 


[22] OH uHorga GpocaeTca Ha KPOBaTb UM CHUT OfeTHIM <nom>- 
He occasionally throws himself onto the bed and sleeps dressed. 


An adjective or participle can be used to state a property of an object, when it 
will be accusative ([23]): 


23] HacTeHe Mf CHAM <acc> CC ACPXKATb FOCTABIAIIO yAOBOJIbCTBHE. 
For Nastena it was a pleasure to hold her even [while she was] asleep. 


Nouns ([24]) and nominal adjectives (e3pdc.1e1ut in [25]) use the instrumental: 


24] PeOeHKOM ess A BCeEa CTPeMUJICA MOObICTpee CMbITBCA OT B3POCJIBIX. 
As a child I always tried to sneak away from the grownups as quickly as possible. 


25] Yxe B3pocmolt—eys. Lpetaepa uacro Buyjena yMepiiero AmekcaHapa broKa 
2KUBBIM eqns - 
Even as a grownup Tsvetaeva often [imagined she] saw the deceased Alexander 
Blok alive. 


A special construction is one in which the predicative adjective, in the nom- 
inative or instrumental, refers to ordering of elements: népeoiii/népevim ‘first’, 
nocnéguuu/nocnégnum ‘last’. The nominative is temporal: the entity who is népeoiii 
is earlier than anyone else: 


[26] WmenHo 2K qaHos TepBblltcyom> BBCJI MACCOBbIe apeCTbl KOMMYHUCTOB. 
It was specifically Zhdanov who first introduced massive arrests of Communists. 


The instrumental is implicitly nominal. It characterizes an individual in a se- 
quence of individuals, each of which has a distinct role, such as the wedding 
attendants in [27]: 


[27] TlepBpmmeys. Aep2xai BeHell Hal HeBecToli ee OpaT Calta, BTOPBIM eyyss — 4. 
The first holding the wreath over the bride was her brother Sasha, the second 
was I. 


© Exceptionally the predicative can be hosted by a noun with implicit predication: nag eco 
NUCbMECHHbIM CTOJIOM BUuUCUT qoToepagus maTepu eye geeywKOoli<jys> ‘Above his desk there hangs 
a photograph of his mother as a girl’. 
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5.2.3 Aspectual co-predicates 

Predicates reporting the position or motion of an aspectual argument in some 
space can host a predicative referring to the aspectual argument.’ Nouns state 
in what capacity the individual moves (qua what) and are instrumental ([28]): 


[28] On mpuexan B Mocxsy u Mona Ha cBabOy WadbepoM ess. 
He came to Moscow and wound up an attendant at a wedding. 


With adjectives and participles, both nominative and instrumental are used. The 
nominative reports a continuing state that overlaps the main action. Hence nom- 
inatives combine with imperfectives stating habits ([29]) or events in progress 
([30]), and with perfectives expressing a background (episode-initial) state ([31]) 
or an episode’s final static scene ([32]): 


[29] Baarogaps ouepeaqaM Ha HallMx ysIMyax JOU XOJAT XMYPbIe <nom>> 
03a60UCHHBIC Noms, TOTOBbIC <Nom> W3-3a JIEOOOM MesIOUN pa3pa3HTECA OpaHbio. 
Because of the queues on our streets people walk gloomy, preoccupied, ready to 
break out cursing over any trifle. 

[30] OH B 9TOT MOMEHT Lie yBepeHHbIM noms, XOJIOMHBIM <Nom>, COOpaHHBIM <nom> - 

At that moment he was walking confident, cool, collected. 

[31] bp taxol cnyualt: npumien a 43 AkagjeMuM TOOAHbEIM noms, 3ATOMUI 
«OypxXYylky», MU CTasI BapUTb Kallly. 

Here’s what happened once: I came home from the Academy hungry, heated up 
the stove, and started to cook some kasha. 

[32] A BepHysica rpycTHbIii joys B Mocxksy. 

I returned gloomy to Moscow. 


The instrumental case reports a change in the property coinciding with the 
change reported by the host predicate, usually a perfective stating the result of 
an episode ([33]): 


[33] A BepHysca B Tlapux ete O6omee paccTpoeHHBIM <ys>. 
I returned to Paris [having become] even more distraught. 


With a transitive verb, it is the object that moves or is situated, and it is the 
subject of the predicative. The instrumental, suggesting change and causation, is 
more usual ([34]), but the accusative (or ACC=GEN) is possible if the very property 
is critical ([35]): 

[34] Ero npuBpe3mM TaAxesI0 OOJbHBIM ys. B OOJbHULY. 

They brought him [having become] seriously ill to the hospital. 
[35] Ero nocaqusm romorocaccs Ha ocsia. 

They seated him naked on an ass. 


? Timberlake 1986. Nikunlassi 1993 reports on extensive and meticulous work with informants 
documenting the effect of various factors on the choice of case. 
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The adjective in eugena Brocka x*uebliMayss ([25]) is an instance of this 
construction. 


5.2.4 Aspectual and modal copular predicatives 

Some verbs are copular, but indicate additionally that the predicative relation 
changes over some boundary. With crdre/cranoetireca ‘become’, the state changes 
from one time to another. With ocrdreca/ocraedreca ‘remain’, the state con- 
tinues past a certain time despite the possibility it might not. With xa3droca 
‘seem, appear’ or selirecs/sensteca ‘seem, appear, turn up’, the state holds in 
the speaker’s world of perception, though it might not hold everywhere. With 
these host predicates, the predicative is valid only in certain times or worlds; it 
could differ in other times or worlds. Because the validity of the state is limited, 
nouns ([36]) always use the instrumental, adjectives ([37]) generally do: 


[36] OH cTam W3BeCTHBIM TeaTpasIbHbIM KPHTHKOM eps - 
He became a famous theater critic. 

[37] Tlecok oka3asIcad COBCEM CBIPbIM eynss- 
The sand turned out to be completely wet. 


The predicative (short) adjective fits if the adjective is restricted by a complement 
([38}): 


[38] Ona ocTanacb JOBOJIbHa2pys MOMMM OTBETaMH. 
She in the end was satisfied with my answers. 


The nominative adjective, used rarely, emphasizes the continuation of a state, 
either a prior state ([39]) or a resulting state analogous to an English perfect 
([40)): 


[39] Merog pacnpoctpaHeHua ra3eTbl OcTaBasIcA BYeCpaLIHUlt <nom>- 

The method of distributing the newspaper was to be the same as the day before. 
[40] Bort Kakoltcyoms Y Hee cTam cbIH! 

Just look at what her son has become! 


5.2.9 Copular constructions: instrumental 
In copular constructions with BE, an option for both nouns and adjectives is the 
instrumental.® 

With adjectives, the instrumental implies a contrast between two polarities 
of the state in two time-worlds: in one, the state holds; in another, it does not. 
Accordingly, in the present tense, where only one value of the state is in view, 


8 A long tradition sees the instrumental as signaling a difference in the value of the state over a 
boundary (Mrazek 1961, 1964). Ueda 1992 establishes that the frequency of the predicative (short) 
form and the nominative depend in a complementary fashion on the referentiality of the subject; 
the instrumental is neutral (and hence treated separately here). 
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predicative adjectives do not appear in the instrumental. They appear in the 
instrumental case in the future tense (approximately a third of the time) or the 
past tense (approximately a fifth of the time).? The instrumental is used when 
a state is canceled ([41]) or initiated ([42-43]): 


[41] Kakumnu oun Opin BecesIbIMM -ys5, ITH y3KUe MOHTObCKUHe ria3Ku! Vi kakve OHU 
TYCKJIble M MOKpacHeBLlUve celiuac ... 
How joyful they were, those narrow Mongolian eyes! And how they are dim and 
reddened now... 

[42] Bcrpeua Onia onaTb Ke Ge3pe3yIbTATHON ys - 
And this meeting as well was [~ turned out to be] without result. 

[43] ST Hagessca, uTo Bce 2*Ke MOe TIMCbMO Oy/feT MOTeC3HBIM cyyss - 
I hoped that, nevertheless, my letter would be [~ prove to be] effective. 


The change can be change in an observer’s perception as much as change in the 
real world. In [44], the fragments of Greek marble did not change in time, but, 
once examined, they turned out to be more attractive than expected. 


[44] Orn o6s0mMKH Obl HeOOEIMHO MpMBIIeKaTeJIBHBIMM <nss> KAK TIO CbopMe, Tak UM I10 
cBoelt OPHrMHasIbHOM CTpyKType. 
These fragments were unusually attractive both in form and in original structure. 


In the present tense, nouns normally use the nominative and not the instru- 
mental (unless the predicative means to function in a certain capacity: ona 3gecb 
AéPpOHOMOM <ss ‘She’s here as an agronomist’?. Outside the present tense, nouns 
normally use the instrumental. The instrumental is used if there is any hint ofa 
change in the state over time, whether cancellation ([45] - he is no longer young) 
or inception ([46]): 


[45] Ero geg 3Han rocysgapa, Kora TOT ele ObIJI MaJIbUMKOM eyys5 - 
His grandfather knew the tsar when the latter was still a lad. 

[46] WsrnanHve Bnagumupa ObIsI0 MepBbIM MOpaJIBHbIM YJ{apOM <ynss TIO Hallie cembe. 
The expulsion of Vladimir became the first moral blow struck at our family. 


The instrumental is used with a noun stating a function of acting in a certain 
capacity over time (in [47], as a coach for two winters running): 


[47] bBpar Be 34MbI nogpay Opin B Tyne pemeTUTOpOM <s> Y MaJIbUMKOB JIOMyXHHBIX. 
Brother worked two winters in a row in Tula as the coach for the Lopukhin boys. 
[48] C 1974 no 1977 rog on Obi UNeHOM ys. LlenTpasbHoro KoMuTeTa. 
From 1974 through 1977 he was a member of the Central Committee. 


The instrumental is also used when the predicative noun is used to define the 
subject: as a member of a group ([49]), in relation to another individual ([50]), or 
as a unique individual satisfying a formula ([51-53)): 


° Ueda 1992. 
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49] O8 oKa3piBaeT, 4TO IlyIKHH B TocmeHve TOA *KXU3HUM ObIJI MOHAPXHCTOM <ys>- 
He attempts to show that Pushkin in the last years of his life was a monarchist. 
50] O8 6bI CBIHOM <ns> U3BECTHOTO JIecoBoya, Defopa Kapnosuya ApHospya. 
He was the son of the famous forester Fedor Karlovich Arnold. 
51] JlaHcenoT Obi caMbIM xpaOpbIM pbIWapeM -yss M3 Tex, KTO coOupasica 3a Kpyrsipim 
CTOJIOM. 
Lancelot was the bravest knight among those who gathered at the Round Table. 
52] TlocneqHuM poCTBEHHMKOM <yyss, KTO Hac pa3bIcKaJl, Obit Aaa Avena. 
The last relative who searched us out was Uncle Alesha. 


53] Wx 3aqauelieys. Obl BbIGOp OCHOBHBIX HalipaBIeHHM pa3paooTKH u3Aemnit. 
Their task was the selection of the basic directions of the preparation of models. 


Used in this sense, the predicative noun often appears in initial position ([52-53)). 
The instrumental is likely whenever negation is involved: when the predicate 
is irrealis or overtly negated ([54]): 


[54] On, co6OcTBeHHO, 6bII KOMMYHICT, HO y Hero He ObIN0 MapTuiHoro Ouseta. OH He 
ObIJI WICHOM -\nss) KOMMYHMCTHYeCKON MapTuu. 
He, actually, was a communist, though he didn’t have a party card. He was not a 
member of the Communist Party. 


In short, with nouns, the instrumental is used when there is any hint of lim- 
iting the state in time-worlds or any concern with defining an individual - of 
indicating that this individual, not others, fits a certain definition. The nom- 
inative is used only when the subject is presumed known and the predicative 
noun contributes little, the communicative weight being carried by the adjective 
(talented in [55], virtuous in [56]). 


[55] On Ob BCeCTOPOHHe TaaHTJIMBbIM 4eJIOBEK enoms - 
He was a man of many and varied talents. 

[56] bert oH o4eHb MMJIBIM, IpOCcTOM, OUCH CKPOMHBIM MOJIOOM YeJIOBEK eNom>- 
He was a very nice, simple, very modest young person. 

[57] Begb oH ObIT YeH Noms Homur6ropo. 
After all he was a member of the Politbureau. 


The nominative is also possible if the communicative import of the sentence is 
the fact of the identity ([57]: ‘that he was a member is true’. 


9.2.6 Copular adjectives: predicative (short) form vs. nominative (long) form 
If an adjective is not instrumental, it can appear in either the nominative 
(long) form or the predicative (short) form.’° The choice is partly lexical, partly 


10 Shvedova 1952, Tolstoi 1966, Gustavsson 1976, Ueda 1992 (on text usage). There is a long-standing 
view (Isachenko 1963, but see Bogusiawski 1964) that the long form is an attributive modifier of 
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Table 5.2 Adjectives preferring the predicative (short) form 


semantic field examples 
(a) Measure eek ‘large’, ganéx ‘far’, ndnon ‘full’, wdn ‘(too) small’ 
(b) attitude goeosen ‘satisfied’, coendcen ‘agreed’, y6exgén ‘convinced’, 
yeépen ‘confident’, pdg ‘pleased’ 
(c) manner of ceducreen ‘characteristic’, npucyiy, ‘intrinsic’, xapaxrépen 
characterization ‘characteristic’, cxidnen ‘inclined’, noxdx ‘similar to’ 
(d) modality eo3moxeu ‘possible’, gi.mxen ‘obligated’, namépen ‘intending’, 
Heo Oxoguo ‘essential’, nyoxen ‘necessary’, 06:3an ‘obligated’ 
(e) perception etigen ‘visible’, céuuen ‘audible’ 
(f) variable conditions eunoedr ‘guilty’, ednogen ‘hungry’, corde ‘ready’, 3Haxdm 
‘familiar’, cnocd6en ‘capable’, pdeen ‘even’, céiT ‘satiated’ 
(g) modal adjectives Heeégom ‘unknown’, Heocnopiim ‘indisputable’, owyriim 
‘perceptible’ 
(h) evaluative, diminutive e6esuxoedr ‘largish’, manoedr ‘smallish’, pagéwenex ‘pleased’, 


pagéxonex ‘pleased’ 


contextual. Moreover, the use of adjectives has evidently been changing; the 
predicative form is little used in conversation, and is therefore a marker of the 
written register. Written usage is the primary concern below. 

Certain adjectives (Table 5.2) require, or almost require, the predicative form. 
With these adjectives, the property is contingent and variable depending on the 
time-worlds. 

The predicative form is used when the only argument is a clause. 


[58] Wcmpasutb sTOT HefOcTaTOK MHe ObIJIO OUCH TPy AHO epys. 
To fix that deficiency was very difficult for me. 


Passive participles are generally in the predicative (short) form: 


[59] Ham 6pis10 mpefocTaBeHO py. Kye. 
A compartment was made available to us. 

[60] Bose nnoTHHE! ObITI MocTpoeH spy, AepeBAHHbIM TBYXTAXKHBIM OM. 
Alongside the dam there was built a wooden two-story house. 


In contrast, certain other adjectives use the long form exclusively or prefer- 
entially. A productive type is adjectives that describe a property of having or 
manifesting a substance. An entity either has the substance or does not; there 
is no question of degrees or contingent manifestations of the property. 


a dummy pronominal head - that is, xapsagnasa in [16] ona napaguas would have the structure: 
[ne Ly’ [move [apye [ano Hap-2gte] | | [y[yo 4] ]] | (here as in Bailyn 1994; see also Babby 1975[a], 1999). 
Pereltsvaig 2001 notes that the difference between two kinds of adjectives, short and long, cannot 
be expressed if all adjectives are labeled simply as [-N, -V]. 
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Table 5.3 Adjectives preferring the general (long) form 


type example 

(a) substance {-sk-} cénockuu ‘village’, 6proccéneckuu ‘of Brussels’ 

(b) substance {-ov-dj} 3epHoeou ‘of seed’ 

(c) other substance tymduuoilt ‘cloudy’, gepeesnnviti wooden’, weégcKuii ‘Swedish’, 
Mosnounoii ‘of milk’, 6ymdoxnvii ‘of paper’, Oyp2xyd3nbIit 
‘bourgeois’, ciinui ‘blue’, xdpuii ‘brown’, benoKooKuti 
‘white-skinned’, mopwjiinucto ‘wrinkled’, geyxkémuatnollt 
‘two-roomed’ 

(d) relational ecectoponuul ‘all-sided’, gdenuii ‘long-ago’, cpéguuii ‘middle’, 


nésgnuu ‘late’, enéwnuii ‘outside’, npéxnui ‘former’ 


Aside from the adjectives listed in Tables 5.2 and 5.3, which have little freedom 
of choice (though that lack of freedom is semantically motivated), there are 
many adjectives that are used in either form, predicative or nominative. Each 
form has a preferred context and sense. 

The nominative (long) form is used when the concern is with characterizing 
the essential as opposed to the accidental properties of the subject. The nomina- 
tive is thus used when the subject is a hypothetical individual ([61]) or something 
that is defined as an essence (in [62], ‘whatever we had by way of food’). At issue 
is whether the characteristic holds or not, not under what conditions or to what 
degree it holds. 


[61] Ec xo3aiika xuTpad cnom>, 3144 <Nom>, TO M KOpOBa y Hee CO BPeMeHeM CTAHOBUTCA 
oueHb Ha Hee M0xoxelt. 
If the housewife is sly, nasty, then her cow with time will become very similar to 
her. 

[62] “em MbI Tora MMTaIuCb, OTKY a AOCTaBasIM MpOAyKTbI — He MOMHIO; effa Gpisia 
HEBKYCHAA —Nom>- 
What we ate, where we got provisions, I don’t remember; the food was 
bad-tasting. 


If the subject is a well-defined individual, the nominative form describes that 
individual as a token of a type, often as a general, timeless description ([63]): 


[63] 31Ha - rpyOadenoms, WIOCKad eyoms- 
Zina is crude, flat. 


But such a description can be localized to a specific time ([64-65]): 


[64] 3a uaem AHHa AHJpeeBHa ObIsIa MOUTH Becesad <Nom>- 
At tea Anna Andreevna was almost cheerful. 
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[65] Korga a mposaxasa ee JOMOM B TaKCH, OHa CHOBa ObIyIa MevasIbHadA<nom> U 
cepbe3Had <nom>- 


When I took her home in a taxi, she was back to being sad and earnest. 


To sum up, the nominative (long) form presents the subject as instantiating an 
essence and the property as a necessary rather than an accidental one. 

A predicative (short) form is used when the subject is a well-defined individual, 
and the property is an accidental property that could vary in different time- 
worlds ([66]): 


[66] Ore Bcerfa ObIT B TAKUX CIYUAAX CMOKOCH cpys, IPUTawias Kar9OeLIHUKOB 
BbIMMTb ualiky, HO, Kora Aes0 Kacaslocb IpUHUUMNOB, Obl O4eHb TBEPA py; 
Father in such circumstances was always calm, he invited the KGB to have some 
tea, but as far as matters of principle were concerned, he was firm. 


When an adjective is specified by a circumstance or perceiver, as in [67], the 
predicative form is almost obligatory (97% in one count)."! 


[67] Ona {HeqOBONbHAa cps ~ *HeJOBOJIbHas — noms } - wu Onprolt 4 KHWXKKON. 
She’s dissatisfied - with Olga and with her book. 


When no modal complement is stated, the predicative form imputes a restriction 
([68}): 


[68] Bce 6bIM DOBOIbHBI <pys. 
Everyone was satisfied [with the turn of events]. 


Because of this concern with contingency, the predicative form fits naturally in 
discourse that is concerned with causality. Thus this form is used for properties 
which have consequences ([69-70]) or which themselves are the consequences of 
other situations ([71]). 


[69] Tora xe 1 NoHANa, YTO pyCcCKUM A3bIK HACTOJIBKO KpaCHBepys, UTO CTOMT ero 
W3y4aTb, MU CTasIa U3yUaTb CaBHCTHKY. 
At that point I understood that Russian is so exquisite that it deserves to be 
studied, and I began to study Slavistics. 

[70] Buirnaqut oH OTIMUHO: 3aropesbIi, KpacuBpl. MU oT Toro, YTO OH KpacHBepys U 
MOJIOA.<py>, MedaTb Tparequu Mpocrymusa elle ABCTBeHHee. 
He looks wonderful: tanned, handsome. And because he is handsome and young, 
the stamp of tragedy showed through even more clearly. 

[71] On 3 Tex, KTO He MOXeT ObITb CbITBIM<ns>, KOP {a FOAOMHbI <py> Apyrue. 
He is the kind of person that cannot be full when others go hungry. 


In such explicit contexts, the predicative form was selected regularly in a pilot 
study with half a dozen young educated speakers. 


1 Ueda 1992. 
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It has been said that the predicative (short) form is used when the property 
is temporary (as in [67]), while the nominative states a timeless characteristic of 
an individual ([63] above). There is a certain truth to this. But the nominative 
can be localized to a single time ([64-65] above), and, conversely, the predicative 
form can be used in timeless characterizations of individuals ([72]): 


[72] bopuc Hukorya B KXeHWMHax HUYero He MoHMMads. Ileppaa 2%KeHa, EBrenua 
BaaQuMUpoBHa, MMJlacpys U MHTeJIIMTeHTHA <pys, HO OHa BOOOpaxasia ceOa BeIUKOM 
XyOxXHULen. 

Boris never had any understanding of women. His first wife, Evgeniia 
Vladimirovna, was pleasant and cultured, but she imagined herself a great artist. 


Here the predicative forms focus on how certain properties interact with oth- 
ers; the properties mud u unrenmueéntua would be harmless if they were not 
combined with pretense. Thus the predicative form means not so much that 
the state is literally temporary as that it is contingent and therefore potentially 
variable. 

In speech, younger speakers use the predicative form less frequently than do 
written texts, especially in discussions of people. Quite possibly, the pervasive- 
ness of the long form represents an instinct to speak about people as represent- 


ing types. 


5.2.7 Residual ecrs, cyre in copular constructions 

Copular constructions in the present tense usually do not have any overt verb 
form. Nevertheless, relics of third-person present-tense forms of BE can be used 
for emphasis. The relic form écrs, etymologically the third singular present, is 
used in predicative constructions to insist that it is worth making the definition, 
even if it is tautological. 


[73] Ho uemmmoHaT Mupa ecrb YeMMMOHAT Mupa. 
But the world championship is the world championship. 

[74] Moxer a u ecrb TOT ManeHbKUM BUHTUK 6e3 KOTOporo HUYero He BepTHuTcs. 
Perhaps I am that small screw without which nothing turns. 


Ecro is common in the idiom Jvo u écre; for example, ¥ro u écrb cyte mapKcli3ma 
‘that is precisely the essence of Marxism’. The negation of écro is He écrb: 


[75] Bbts0 9To He CbopMasIbHOe, a — OJ, IMHHOE CXOJICTBO, KOTOpPOe He eCTb CXOJCTBO YePpT. 
That was no formal similarity, but a genuine similarity, which is not merely a 
similarity of features. 


The historical third-plural form cyre can be used in scientific definitions, when 
the terms of the definition are plural. 
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[76] Oru Mogesmm o6maqaroT cBoel custo He OMarofjapsA KAaKUM-TO BHYTpeHHUM 
CBOMCTBaM, HO MOTOMY 4TO OHH CyTb TpasMUMOHHble YaCTH KyJIbTYpbI. 
These models have force not by virtue of some intrinsic properties, but because 
they are traditional components of culture. 


5.2.8 Oro Ovi... 

The demonstrative yro equates its referent (something in the text or the speech 
context) and a predicative noun. In the past or future, the copula agrees with 
the noun: 


[77] Dro Opis rem sc> ObIBLUAA CeKpeTAaplla<\rem sc> KpyricKon. 
That was the former secretary of Krupskaia. 

[78] Dro Obi eusc sc BECbMa 3AMKHYTHIM MMPOK <\msc sc>- 
That was a very closed world. 


If the applicability of the equation is restricted by a circumstantial argument, 
the noun goes into the instrumental, and the copula agrees with Jro (that is, 
neuter singular): 


[79] DTOenr sc> ObIMO cnr sc> AIA BCeX GObLIMM COOBITHEM <yws>- 


That was for us all a great event. 


5.2.9 Predicatives in non-finite clauses 

Predicatives with non-finite verbs tend strongly to appear in the instrumental. 
With 6ygyuu, the adverbial participle of BE, the instrumental is always used with 
nouns ([80]), usually with adjectives ([81]), and regularly with passive participles 


([81)): 


[80] Martp Tosctoro, 6yqyau {*ceppe3Haa XO3AKA-Nom> ~ CCpbe3HOM XO3AMKOM —ys- }, 
Cfleslasia TlOJ{poOHyto OMMcb. 
Tolstoy’s mother, who was a dedicated housewife, made a detailed description. 


[81] {?HeObHBIM <yom> ~~ H€J{OBOJIBHBIM <yys> } 


OH BbILLIes1 43 coro3a, Oy qyun : 
{ockop6TeHHbIt -yom>~ OCKOPOJICHHBIM ys }} 

PoMaHOBBbIM. 

dissatisfied with 


R : 
insulted by ica 


He withdrew from the coalition, being| 
With infinitives whose implicit subject corresponds to the subject of the main 
clause, the instrumental is obligatory with nouns ([82]), usual with adjectives, 
though the predicative form is possible for certain adjectives ([83]), and possible 
for passive participles ([83]), especially as the main verb increases in semantic 
weight ([84]): 


[82] On Moxer 6pitp {*ceppe3HbIit XO31HH <yom> ~ CEPbe3HbIM XO3S1HHOM <ws> } 
He could be a dedicated landlord. 
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83 
[83] OH MOxeT ours 


{He OBONIeH <pys ~~ H€OBOJIBHBIM <s> } 
{ockop6s1eH <pys ~~ OCKOpOJICHHBIM <ys> } 


: dissatisfied 
He might be a : 
humiliated 
[84] enosex m106uT 6piTp {*ocKopOneH py. ~ OCKOPOJICHHBIM ys }. 
Man loves to be humiliated. 


In the dative-with-infinitive construction, adjectives in earlier Russian used to 
be in the dative ([85], from The Igor Tale), but now only the instrumental is used 
(as in the modern translation of [85] in [86], or [87]): 


[85] Jlyue xb ObI MOTATY<pars ObITH HEXKe MOIOHCHY <pars ObITH. 

It would be better to be stretched out dead than to be captured. 
[86] Y2x myute ucceyeHHBIMys> ObITb, YeEM B HeBOIIIO AocTaTEcs.”” 

It would be better to be hacked to bits than to fall into captivity. 
[87] Kak He ObITh OOMAaHYTHIM <ns> TIP MOKyrke KacceTbI? 

How not to be deceived while buying a cassette? 


A special construction that has attracted attention in the recent literature is 
the case used by the adjectives cdm ‘self’ and ogiin ‘alone’. In reference to the 
subject of a finite verb or a dependent infinitive, they are nominative, and agree 
with the subject in gender-number: 


[88] Ova crm sos {Moexama ~ peumMsta MoexaTb} CaMa crm sc nom> TYAa, YTOObI MpOACHUTD 
CUTyalH1o. 
She {went ~ decided to go} there herself in order to clarify the situation. 


When the implicit subject corresponds to a dative or accusative in the main 
clause ([89]) or the dative of a dative-with-infinitive construction ([90]), cam is 
dative. It agrees with the implicit subject in gender-number: 


[89] Ona {mpvika3asa MH <\msc sc pars ~ YMOJIATIA MCHA <\usc s¢ acc> } HOCXATb 


CaMOMY <msc se paT>- 
She {ordered me ~ beseeched me} to go myself. 

[90] Tlouemy 6n1 Tee <\msc sc> HE MOCXATb CAMOMY eusc sc par>? 
Why not go yourself? 


The dative in [89] might be thought to show that cdm agrees in case with the 
implicit - dative! - subject of the infinitive.’ But the dative is not used with 
subject-controlled infinitives ([88]), and the dative is not always used with infini- 
tives whose implicit subject is an accusative object: 


[91] A 3actapun UpaHacaccs MOUTH TYAa OJHOTO caccs- 
I made Ivan go there alone. 


12 [g6] from Jakobson 1948/1966:134, [87] Jakobson’s translation (p. 165). 
13 Comrie 1974, Babby 1998. 
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Table 5.4 Summary of predicative constructions 


adjective adjective adjective noun noun 
pv (“short”) NOM INS NOM INS 
copular: present tense J J * J as 
copular: past, future tense J Jf + + Jf 
aspectual-modal copular + 2 J ‘ J 
aspectual co-predicate ry Jf + = J 
modal co-predicate * J = bi J 


The dative is used with infinitives dependent on nouns: 603.moxHocTb noexatTb 
CAMOMY <ysc sc par> ‘the possibility of going alone’. It appears that the “second 
dative” of cém and ogiin is an idiom based on the dative in the free infinitive 
([90}). 


5.2.10 Summary: case usage in predicatives 

The basic types of predicative constructions and the forms they prefer or al- 
low are listed in Table 5.4. Each form has its preferred distribution, and each 
type of predicative construction has its own properties. Evidently there is a 
divide between copular constructions (both the basic copular relation BE and 
its enrichments such as ocrdroecsa ‘remain’, etc.) and constructions in which 
the predicative is a secondary predication, or co-predicate, overlaid on an in- 
dependent predication; the latter do not allow the predicative (“short”) form of 
adjectives. 

Nouns go into the instrumental the moment there is the slightest restriction 
on the state - in time (past or future tense), modality (imperative, subjunctive) - 
or any sense that the predicative noun describes in what capacity, qua what, 
the predicative relation holds. For this reason, predicative nouns used as co- 
predicates always go into the instrumental. 

With adjectives, the instrumental is used less than with nouns, and only 
when there is a pronounced boundary. Adjectives present an interesting con- 
trast between the predicative (short) form and the nominative (long) form. The 
layered conditions involved in the contrast between these forms (Table 5.5) re- 
late to: the subject; the property itself; the occasions (time-worlds) on which 
the property holds; and the function of the predicative in context. In idealized 
terms, the predicative (short) form states one contingent, accidental property of 
a known individual, among other possible properties. It occurs in copular con- 
structions and marginally with aspectual-modal hosts (ocrdérec.). The (long) nom- 
inative presents the subject as an entity that embodies a necessary property - an 
essence - unconditionally. 
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Table 5.5 Predicative (short) form vs. nominative (long) form 


predicative (“short”) form 


nominative (“long”) form 


subject entity 


property 


time-worlds 


defined individual 


manifested by degrees, opposed to other 
possible properties or values of the 


property 


accidental property, which is potentially 
different depending on circumstances 


token of type or defined 
individual 


manifested in binary 
(either-or) fashion 


necessary property, which 
holds at any time, in any 


circumstance 
speaker property observable by any speaker judgment of current speaker 
context property interacts with (conflicts with, no attention to interaction 
causes, is caused by, exists despite) with other properties 
other states or events 
register mark of written register, less frequent mark of colloquial register 


in speech 


5.3 Quantifying predicates and genitive subjects 


5.3.1 Basics 

Russian has various constructions that involve quantification - arguments can be 
quantified and predicates quantify arguments. Quantifying predicates are those 
that measure quantity against an implicit standard: they report some as opposed 
to none, or none as opposed to some, or quite a bit relative to what was expected. 
With certain predicates, arguments that correspond to nominative subjects of 
intransitive verbs can appear in the genitive. 


5.3.2 Clausal quantifiers and subject quantifying genitive 
It will be useful to place genitive subjects in the broader context of quantify- 
ing expressions and quantifying predicates. Explicit quantifiers - from numerals 
such as rp ‘three’, copox ‘forty’ through approximates such as mudeo ‘much’, 
ckésbKo ‘how much’, méxowe ‘less’ - participate in a network of related con- 
structions. The more indefinite the quantifier, and the more the focus is on 
the quantifier, the more the verb is likely to use neuter third-person singular 
agreement (§5.9). 

Quantifiers can combine with a noun to make an argument (§4.2). Quanti- 
fier arguments can occur in most argument positions - as subjects, as indirect 
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objects, as temporal adverbs, and so on. Quantifier arguments are especially fre- 
quent as the aspectual argument of existential predicates - BE in its existential 
sense ([92]) or prefixed perfectives reporting the accumulation of a quantity of 
something ([93-94)]): 


[92] beiz0 MHOTO 3HaKOMBIX 3 ropofCKUX XUTeel. 

There were many acquaintances from among the inhabitants of the city. 
[93] Moxnaexano MHOTO KYypHasIMCTOB, OKUad OOIMHBIX OTKPOBeHH1. 

There arrived many journalists, anticipating the usual revelations. 
[94] Ha Tpetbem kypce Ha6pasoc’ Bcero ueTHIpe CTY eHTA. 

There gathered only four students for the third year. 


The quantifier and noun can be separated on opposite sides of the verb, in either 
order: 


[95] Monaxoe octanocb Bcero nsTepo. 
Of monks there remained only a group of five. 

[96] Muoeo y Hac ObII0 YepHBIX gueli. 
Many were our rainy days. 

[97] Crygenroe Ha TpeTbeM Kypce HaOpasocb BCero 4eTbIpe. 
There gathered only four students for the third year. 


A noun that is split from a paucal numeral must be genitive plural, not singular 
(§4.2). Another sign of the partial autonomy of noun and quantifier is that the 
split quantifier can itself contain a generic classifier noun: 


[98] o6ponompyes Hadpasoch 504 yesoBeKa. 
Of volunteers there gathered 504 people. 


Quantifier arguments formed with comparatives or certain prepositions (dis- 
tributive no, approximate go ‘up to’, dko.o0 ‘around’, nog ‘coming up on’) can be 
used as subjects ([99]) or objects ([100]), especially with quantifying predicates 
([101}):"* 


[99] B kaxyoe ycaxuBasocb no geeHagudaTb B3POCIIBIX. 
In each coach would sit a dozen adults. 

[100] A scero 58-4 craTba nNoryOuma, cormacHo MojcueTaM 3aMa{HbIX UCTOPUKOB, Ooviee 
geaguaTu MUJIUOHOG HEBUHHBIX Joel . . . 
And in all Paragraph 58 caused up to 20 million innocent people to perish, 
according to the counts of Western historians. 

[101] Ha6exano 6onee geagyatu TUX CTapyluek. 
There gathered more than twenty of those old ladies. 


Other kinds of phrases or nouns have been impressed into service as quantifiers: 


4 Babby 1984, Garde 1989. 
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[102] Hapogy Ha ropbl TOMMIOCh NOHbIM-NosIHO. 
People crowded the mountains full up. 

[103] Hapogy {HaGpasocb yr. | HaGpamach <ppy> } TLMA-ToMYIYAS. 
Of people there gathered legions. 


In this construction, a verb can be in the neuter singular, failing to reflect the 
etymological feminine gender of roud-romywas ‘legions’, npdnact ‘abyss’. 


5.3.3 Subject quantifying genitive without quantifiers 

The extreme form of quantifying constructions is that in which there is no 
explicit quantifier and the argument corresponding to a subject is expressed in 
the genitive. Bare genitives occur with verbs stating accumulation or distribution 
of quantities ([104-8]): 


104] Hanom3n0 BcaxKoro 0a <cens B ropog, A30B. 

There crawled into the city of Azov all manner of people. 
105] Monaexano xypHasMcTOB<crns. 

There arrived many journalists. 
106] A Hapogy<cen> Ha yuue Bce mpHbprBasio. 

There kept being more and more people on the street. 
107] B nocnegHtoro HesesI1O CHETY <cens MOACHIMAIIO. 

Over the past week some snow has sprinkled down. 


108] Ecru 6 reHepan Buen, 4TO BaC corns TYT HAOMIIOCS, Kak CesIbjelt B OouKe, OH OBI 
HUKaK He pa3peLIUsI Takoe KaTaHbe. 
If the general had seen how you had been stuffed like sardines in a barrel, he 
would never have allowed the excursion. 


Though similar to the construction with an overt quantifier, the construction 
with a bare genitive subject without a quantifier focuses more on the existence 
of the quantity beyond expectations. The subject is usually essential in reference 
(in [105], ‘there arrived a quantity of that which can be defined as journalists’). 
For this reason, the subject does not readily support grammatical operations 
requiring an individuated entity, such as an adverbial participle ([109], unlike 
[93] above with an overt quantifier) or reflexive pronouns ([110]):!° 


[109] ? TloHaexasio KypHaNMCTOB, OKUad cpr, OOBIUHBIX OTKPOBEHUM. 
[There arrived many journalists, anticipating the usual revelations.| 
[110] ? ocreit moHaexasIo Ha CBOMX MallIMHax. 
[There came many guests in their cars.] 


A bare genitive subject can be used with existential BE to assert a surprising 
quantity of a noun, in a folksy construction with a distinctive intonation (IC°) 
that rises sharply on the mass noun and remains high ([111-12)): 


15 Polinsky 1994 ([110)). 
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[111] VW Hapony cen, ObIIO, MW CMeXY<cuns OBIT! 
There were many people, much laughter! 

[112] - Hy Oenprx-To Tam y Hac Boodle Her. 
— TyT ObIsI0 OesbIX crys! 
— Well white ones [mushrooms] we didn’t have any of these. 
~— Oh, there were white ones all right! 

[113] Moxet, MHe cBOOO]bI<cuns OCTAIOCh JIMLIb Ha MeCAL. 
Possibly, for me there remained freedom only for a month. 


Thus given quantification in the context, the subject can be expressed as a bare 
genitive. It is important to note, however, that the construction with the bare 
genitive has an idiomatic character, and is less frequent than these examples 
might suggest. The bare genitive is used much more with certain nouns (notably 
Hapog ‘people, folk’) than others. Even with the quantifying predicates illustrated 
above, it is more common to use overt quantifiers. To indulge in an anecdotal 
comparison with Czech: Karel Capek’s R.U.R. at one point comments on the 
legions of robots, using a bare genitive with a quantifying verb: jichecun> pribylo 
‘so many have come’. Russian translations use an overt quantifier: cue He 6ecnole, 
ckosibko ux! ‘heavens above, how many of them there are!’. 

There is a small set of quantifying predicates - xeariiro|/xeardr ‘be sufficient’, 
goctdate|gocraedtb “become available to someone’, and non-verbal gocrdcrouno 
‘be enough’ - that regularly take the genitive.’® A dative or y \cpy= can specify 
the domain or sphere of influence on which quantity is evaluated. 


[114] Srux mycTaKOBeceys MHe€ XBaTHJIO Ha BCIO KM3Hb. 
Of such trifles I've had enough for a lifetime. 

[115] “Mosunuip? - ciipalimpanu ee rma3a. - Moun, Momun . . . TocmotpuM, HacKoJIbKO 
TeOA<cens XBATUT.” 
So youre silent? - asked her eyes. - Go ahead, don’t say anything . . . We'll just see 
for how long you'll endure. 

[116] Y Hero He ObIN0 HUKOrO, 0 KOM GBI FOCTAIIO KeaHWA <cens PASMPBILIIATH. 
He had no one about whom there might come any desire to wonder. 

([117] [1a coo6pa3uTembHoro UMTATeIIA BIOJIHE JOCTATOUHO TaKUX JAHHBIX <cen>, UTOOBI 
HaliTu TpeOyembIli MaTepuas. 
For a resourceful reader, such facts are completely sufficient to allow him to find 
the requisite material. 

[118] Osomyettccrns OJKHO XBaTUTb Ha BCIO 3MMY. 
The vegetables are supposed to suffice for the whole winter. 


The need for a genitive subject can be passed through a modal auxiliary (go.1xHd 
‘should be’ in [118]). In a pinch, an active participle ([119]) or adverbial participle 


16 Jocrdre also has a transitive valence, with a nominative agent and accusative patient, as in Maro 
goctasia *xypxan ‘mother got the magazine’, and a reflexive intransitive based on the transitive, 
as in canoeu goctasucb emy ‘the boots came to him’. 
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({120]) can be formed, showing that the genitive argument of quantifying predi- 
cates is analogous to a nominative subject ([119-20)): 


[119] On mpocuT y MeHa Tp KoMeMKU, He XBaTaFOWIMX pq. Ha KpyXKKy MMBa. 
He begs me for three kopecks, not sufficing for a mug of beer. 

[120] Takue WaHuHble, Oy Ayu epprs FOCTATOUHBIMU AJIT MIpMHATUA pellleHua MpoKkypopom, 
<...> 
Such facts, being sufficient for a prosecutor to make a decision, <. . .> 


Thus there is a network of constructions involving quantifiers, quantifying 
predicates (and existential BE), and the genitive case. Quantifiers combine with 
nouns to make argument phrases used in a variety of constructions. Quantifiers 
themselves can predicate, and they combine and form interesting constructions. 
The genitive case is used for nouns that are in construction with overt quanti- 
fiers. If the predicate itself is sufficiently quantifying, the genitive can be used 
without there being a quantifier constituent. The genitive fulfills a role anal- 
ogous to that of a nominative subject, though it is less individuated than the 
typical subject. 


5.3.4 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: basic paradigm 
Many predicates situate an aspectual argument in a domain, whether physical 
space or the perception of the speaker.!” In principle such predications can be 
interpreted in two different ways, as individuating or existential. The difference 
in meaning and syntactic properties is especially clear with the predicate BE. 
(The term is convenient for the pattern, even though no form of 6é:rb is used 
in the present tense.) 

The individuating interpretation assumes a well-defined individual, some of 
whose properties are known independently. The current predication concerns 
another property of that individual, namely location in some domain. The word 
order is normally S V Dom. 


17 Chvany 1975 drew the sharp distinction between the existential use of BE and its predicative 
function. Babby 1980 argued that the genitive occurs when the relevant argument is included 
in the scope of negation, where scope is defined in terms of functional sentence perspective 
(modified in Babby 2001 to the claim that both subject and object genitives result when the 
argument is in the scope of verb-phrase negation). Guiraud-Weber 1984 examines the func- 
tional differences between genitive and nominative constructions (4 ne 611 @ Mocxee). Robblee 
(1991, 1993[a], 1993[b], 1996) posits a hierarchy of predicates from existential (and modal and 
quantifying) through individuating intransitives to transitives. I have relied on this latter body of 
work here. Paducheva (1992, 1997) establishes the limits of use of the genitive of negation, lay- 
ered from regular to occasional to non-existent, as a function of predicate semantics. Ultimately 
the “semantic invariant” proposed for the construction with the genitive is: “X does not exist in 
the World/Place,” where the place can be “the perceptual space of the Subject of consciousness.” 
Here the exposition emphasizes the difference in structuring of information: the nominative is 
a statement of a property of an individual, among alternatives; the genitive is a statement about 
the world. 
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[121] OBI 
MaseHbkKult IpuHLy y — Ha MaJIeHbKOMi MlaHerTe. 
6y eT 
was 
The Little Prince 4 is on the small planet. 
will be 


When an individuating predication is negated, nothing happens to the structure 
of the clause, and negation is the usual negative particle we in the present tense: 


[122] He Obs 
MaseHbKuit IpuHiy He Ha MaJICHbKOMt IlaHere. 


He 6yfeT 


wasn’t 
The Little Prince 4 isn’t on the small planet. 
won't be 


The individuating interpretation is forced if different possible locations are con- 
trasted ([123]) or if the predicate is contrasted with another predicate sharing 
the same subject ([124}): 


[123] Ox Obra He B Mocxse, a B Ilapuxe. 
He was not in Moscow, but in Paris. 
[124] On He Opi B Mockese, a cnequa 3a COOBITHAMN U13faseue. 
He was not in Moscow, but still kept track of events from afar. 


Thus, individuating predicates (including BE) have ordinary syntactic properties. 

In contrast, with the existential interpretation, the predicate establishes a 
state of the world, which is the presence or absence of some entity in a domain. 
The entity is often understood in essentialist terms, as the token of a type. The 
domain is presumed known. If no domain is actually named, it can be the world 
in general, or some more specific domain known in context. The word order is 
normally Dom V S (though see [127]). 


[125] Opi 
Ha manete{ {— ~ ect} } TombKo rstyGoKOBOAHbIe KUTEIM Noms - 
OyAyT 
were 


On the planet there; are only deep-water inhabitants. 
will be 


The present tense of the existential construction has either no overt form of a 
verb or, occasionally, the residual particle écrs (§5.3.12). 
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When an existential predication is negated, the entity whose presence in the 
world is denied is expressed in the genitive. 


[126] He ObINO cnr psr> 
Ha rstaHeTe OosIbiile } HeT JIFO eH <cpns - 
He OY AeT <35¢ FUT> 
were 


On the planet there} are no longer any people. 
will be 


In the present tense, negation is marked by xér (colloquial néry). When an exis- 
tential predication is negated and the subject is expressed in the genitive, the 
predicate no longer agrees with any argument, and becomes “impersonal”: it 
appears in the neuter singular (past) or third-singular (present, future). The neu- 
tral order is Dom V S, but other orders occur: A ‘mogeti Pua nnanete Oosbwe He 
Yoyger ‘As for people, there will no longer be any’. 

Some other predicates can also be used in both individuating and existential 
senses, for example, ocrdrecs/ocraedreca ‘remain’: 


[127] Ha mnaHete ocTasIMcb B XXMBBIX TOJIBKO 9KHMAXKU eyoms KOCMM4CCKMX CTAHNM. 
On the planet there remained alive only the crews of the space stations. 
[128] Ha Bcelt nmaHeTe He OcTasIocb HH OJHOTO KMBOTO YeJIOBEKA cen; - 
On the whole planet there did not remain a single person. 


A domain expressed by the preposition y<\czys establishes a sphere of control 
or influence of an animate entity. 


[129] Obl 
Y Meus Bcerya { — T11aHbl<yom> HalOJIeOHOBCKHe. 
Oy AyT 
had 


I always } have Napoleonic plans. 
will have 


[130] He ObIsI0 
Y MeHa HUKOrsa{ HeT T11aHOB <¢n> - 
He 6yeT 


had 
I never} have any plans. 
will have 


By asserting the existence of an entity in the sphere of influence of an animate 
being, this construction corresponds to transitive predicates of the type of En- 
glish have (on umérb, see §5.3.11). The possessive construction can be considered 
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a special case of existential BE constructions. It has the same use of case, notably 
genitive when the whole situation of possession is negated. 

The predicate BE can function as a copula - as a linking verb - when it is 
combined with a predicative noun or adjective (§5.2). A predicative (or copu- 
lar) construction is necessarily individuating. Its communicative force lies in 
asserting (or denying) that one property as opposed to another holds of a known 
entity; it is then a statement about an entity, rather than a statement about the 
world as a whole. No matter how one tries, the genitive cannot be used for the 
subject argument when a predicative is negated: 


[131] Huktocyoms He Obit Oe3pa31MUHBIM K cyqbOe. 
No one was indifferent to fate. 
[132] *Huxoro cy. He 6bin0 Gespa3MUHO K cysboe. 
[133] Enye Hu ofa yTpaTacyoms He Oblla Tak TaxKesa WIA Hero. 
No prior loss was so hard for him. 
[134] *Enye uu ofHoii yrpatTblgun. He ObIO0 TaK TAKEO Aa Hero.'® 
[135] B Trakom ropoqMuike HUYTOcNom> (“HU4ETO<cen>) HE OCTAeTCA CeKPeTOM. 
In such a town nothing remains a secret. 


[136] Huutocvom> (“HM4eroccen>) He {cBITO ~ BeuHO}. 
Nothing is {holy ~ eternal} 


Thus, constructions involving an aspectual argument and a domain expres- 
sion can be interpreted as individuating or existential, and there is a significant 
difference in morphosyntax when the predicate is negated. Although the sense 
of a predication as existential or individuating is a holistic reading, how likely 
the existential reading is - and how likely the genitive case is under negation - 
depends on three considerations: (a) the predicate; (b) the reference of the nom- 
inal argument; and (c) the context of the predication. 


5.3.5 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: predicates 

It was implicit in the discussion above that BE is virtually in a class by itself 
(perhaps to be joined by modals xdgo, ny¥xHo that can take an accusative or 
genitive even when not negated). BE would normally take the genitive when 
negated, even with aspectual arguments whose reference is strongly individu- 
ated (pronouns, proper nouns). After BE, the quintessential existential, there is 
a score or so of predicates that can take the genitive of negation (Table 5.6).!° 
These fall into recognizable semantic subgroups. All these verbs comment on 
existence, but each adds something over and above merely asserting existence. 
With perceptuals, existence is determined relative to the field of perception of 


18 Yet Trubetzkoy (1975:268) wrote, Huueeo ne eoroeo ‘There is nothing ready’. 
19 List based on Robblee 1991, Paducheva 1997. 
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Table 5.6 Semantic classes of existential predicates 


predicates semantics 
3amévuHo ‘noticeable’, etiguo ‘visible’, cnéuuno perception: possibility of existence of 
‘audible’, wyecreoeareca ‘be felt’, gounoctireca state in perceptual space 


‘carry’, eligeroca ‘be seen’ 


oxa3dteca ‘turn out’, o6xapyxuteca ‘show up’, — inception of perception: inception of 
nocnégoeats ‘follow’, noseutecsa ‘appear’, existence of state in perceptual space 
Hauttcb ‘be found’ despite expectation of non-state 
tpé6oeatecs ‘be needed’ modality: existence of situation of 


necessity (obligation, possibility) 


ctdtb ‘become’, umérecsa ‘exist’, cuyulireca occasion: inception of existence of state 
‘occur’, nondcteca ‘happen’, npousouuriu ‘occur’, despite possibility of non-state 
ectpétuteca ‘be met with’, eo3ntixnyTb ‘arise’ 


coxpanuteca ‘be preserved’, ocrdreca ‘remain’ preservation: continued existence of 
state despite possibility of non-state 


ebuitu ‘come out’, eéipaborateca ‘get production: coming into existence of 
produced’, o6pa30edteca ‘be formed’, npuirii state despite possibility of non-state 
‘arrive’ 


an observer. With other verbs, what is added is a sense of change in the status 
of existence, from non-existence to existence. This aspectual sense of change is 
flavored by the modal expectation that, if it were not for unusual circumstances, 
the original situation of non-existence would have continued. As a general rule, 
a strong modal sense of expectation to the contrary inhibits the use of the geni- 
tive. The modal sense is weak with crdrb ‘become’ or npou3ouri ‘occur’, stronger 
with nondcreca ‘to come on the scene suddenly, haphazardly, unexpectedly’ or 
with the verbs of production, e.g., eéipa6orareca ‘to get produced overcoming 
obstacles’. Verbs of preservation (ocrdreca ‘remain’, coxpaniiteca ‘get preserved’) 
assert continuing existence despite a clear and present danger of non-existence. 
Oxa3drecsa ‘turn out to be’ combines emergence and perception. Thus there is 
a set of predicates that deal with existence but, at the same time, they are 
weaker assertions of existence than BE, because they keep in mind alternative 
possibilities. 

The predicates of Table 5.6 tend to occur with common nouns that are under- 
stood in essentialist terms, as tokens of a class, and when they are negated, can 
use the genitive: 


[137] OHa mouckama, He OcTasIocb IM ATOD.<cens- 
She verified whether there did not remain berries. 
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[138] Bcex WeHHBIX 3Bepelt pacrtyramu, coOoseM <crys MOUTH He OCTAJIOC. 
All valuable animals had been frightened off, almost no sables remained. 


Individuated arguments (pronouns, proper nouns) are unlikely to be used with 
these predicates, and unlikely to appear in the genitive,”° except for the percep- 
tuals ([139]) and crdrb, in an idiomatic sense ([140)]): 


[139] Banu {He BuqHo ~ ? He OKa3asIocb ~ ? He ocTaslocb} Ha ysIuLe. 

Vania {was not to be seen ~ didn’t turn up ~ did not remain} on the street. 
[140] BaHu He crano. 

Vania is no more [has died]. 


With predicates other than those of Table 5.6, an existential reading (and the 
genitive of negation) are unusual, although examples, often constructed, are 
cited in the linguistic literature. With verbs of position, the genitive is used 
with time expressions or with an emphatic operator: He npow.no u geyx uacoe 
‘not even two hours passed’; na eerto He nano u TeHu nogo3peHusa ‘Not a hint 
of suspicion fell on the ghetto’; xu oguou 6omOv1 He ynano ‘there did not fall a 
single bomb’. With verbs that specify something about the manner of position, 
the genitive is labored: Ha 3a60pax He euceno masouuwex ‘on the fence there did 
not hang any lads’; mexgy OpeeHnamu He cKuTas0cb npycakoe ‘among the logs skit- 
tered no roaches’ (Gogol). With PHENOMENOLOGICAL verbs - verbs reporting 
phenomena that can be perceived - the genitive is conceivable in an exercise of 
modifying lines of poetry: ceeuu Ha crose ne eopeno ‘there did not burn a candle 
on the table’; ne 6eneer napycoe Ha eopu30nve ‘there do not show white any sails 
on the horizon’?! 

In practice the genitive with negated positional or phenomenological verbs 
is very infrequent. In one count only four examples were found among 198 
tokens of negated verbs of position and motion, and no examples of genitive 
with negated phenomenological verbs (130 tokens) or negated activity verbs. By 
way of contrast, for the verbs listed in Table 5.6, the percentage of genitive was 
in the vicinity of two-thirds genitive under negation.”” 

The likelihood of using the genitive, then, depends in part on the semantics 
of the predicate. The genitive can be used most freely with verbs that report 
existence in a domain, where the fact of existence is the communicative force 
of the predicate. It is less likely with verbs that describe the manner of the 
activity, since attention to manner presupposes the existence and identity of 
the individual. 


20 Paducheva 1997. 21 Paducheva 1997. 22 Robblee 1993[a]:222. 
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5.3.6 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: reference 
In addition to predicate semantics, the naturalness or likelihood of using the 
genitive depends on the reference of the argument. 

Pronouns, proper nouns, and singular nouns as a rule refer to individu- 
ated, animate entities, and discourse is often organized around such entities 
rather than generalized states of the world. Statistically, pronouns are less 
likely to be put in the genitive even with BE. One study documents a hierarchy 
of increasing likelihood of using the nominative with negated BE as one moves 
away from common nouns (only one nominative in 595 tokens, or more than 
99% genitive) through third-person pronouns and proper nouns (84% genitive) 
to first- and second-person pronouns (only 59% genitive).”° 

With common nouns, the use of case correlates with the sense of the nominal 
in context. Nouns with individuated reference, such as the sounds of jazz in [141], 
appear in the nominative. Nouns with essential reference - in [142], ‘anything 
that would qualify as sounds’ - are genitive, and the predicate has impersonal 
syntax. 


[141] Bayon Tpotyapos cTosmM HerycTo 3aMapKOBaHHble aBTOMAaLUMHbI. Crojja He 
TOHOCHJINCh 3BYKUeyom> (2Ka3a. 
Along the sidewalks cars were parked here and there. The sounds of jazz did not 
carry here. 

[142] M3 nanarer MascTpo 3ByKOBe¢pys He JOHOCHIIOCE. 
From the Maestro’s tent no sounds carried. 


For a given predicate, the existential reading will be more natural if the noun 
is affected by emphatic operators such as nu ‘not even’, u ‘even’, Huxkaxou ‘No 
such’. With a perceptual predicate, the genitive is regular if negation is emphatic 
([143]), but the nominative is normal with a bare noun ([144)): 


[143] Huxakux caBYroB cen» He3aMeTHO.”* 
No advances whatsoever are noticeable. 
[144] He3ameTHbI COBUIH noms. 
Advances are not noticeable. 


Emphatic operators make a genitive possible with verbs that would nor- 
mally not take the genitive. The genitive is unlikely in ? ne yyeneno Haweeo 
@YHGAMEHTA <cun> OF ? HE NPOB3YUAO BbICTPed<cyn>, but possible in [145-46]: 


[145] Or Hamel xu6appr B Hopopoccuilicke He yuesemo0 u dbyHaMeHTAa <cens - 
From our hut in Novorossiisk there did not survive even the foundation. 
[146] He mpo3Byyaso nu BBICTpesia <cen> - 
There did not sound even a single shot. 


23 Robblee 1996. 24 Paducheva 1997, [143], [144]. 
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With emphatic operators, the speaker imagines and ranks possible entities that 
might fit in the positive predication, but then categorically eliminates all of the 
possibilities. 


5.3.7 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: Huxozo, nuuezo 
The negated pronouns xuxoed ‘no one’ and especially nuveed ‘nothing’ can be used 
with a much broader range of predicates than other argument expressions.”° 
With moderate existentials such as ocrdtocs/ocraedreca, both the nominative 
Huxvo and the genitive nuxoed occur. The genitive xuxoed reports complete and 
utter absence of any members of an open class ([147]). In [148], the class is de- 
limited, and we entertain the counterfactual possibility that one of this class 
might have remained alive. 


[147] Bce Haim paccTpeaHbI, HUKOZO He OCTAaJIOCb B 2KUBBIX. 
All our people were shot, no one has remained alive. 

[148] Huxro u3 Hux He OCTaJICA B XKUBBIX, M MOApooHocteli 9Toro pa3roBopa A COOOLIMTE 
He MOTY. 
Not one among them remained alive, and details of that conversation I cannot 
report. 


Huueed occurs widely. It is used regularly with: moderate existential predi- 
cates: 


[149] Oxa3prpaetca, UTO HUYee2O He IIpOM30LIII0, KOHEL| cBeTa He HacTyMM1. 
It turns out that nothing happened, the world did not come to an end. 


With reflexive predicates related to transitives: 


[150] Huueeo Sonbiute He BBIACHMIIOCE. 

Nothing further was clarified. 
[151] Tourn nuueeo c eTcTBa He 3aMOMHMJIOCb. 

Almost nothing from childhood stayed in memory. 
[152] Huueeo He u3MeHMTCA. 

Nothing will change. 


With many intransitives ([153-55]) and semi-transitives ([156-57]) that otherwise 
would not take a genitive subject: 


[153] Huueeo He GomntT. 
There is nothing hurting. 
[154] - Ja, - cormacumacb Cappa. - TObKO HuUeeo He TpeMUT VM He B3pbIBaeTCA. 
~ Yes, - agreed Sarah. - It’s just that there is nothing thundering and exploding. 


25 Examples and discussion in Guiraud-Weber 1973, 1984:124-33, Robblee 1993[a]:229-30. 
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[155] Huueeo nour He BEITopesio. 
Almost nothing burned. 
[156] Tem, kTo Waran 10J{ KOHBOeM, yxKe HuUueco He yrpoxaso. 
Nothing threatened those who were in the convoy any longer. 
[157] Huueeo He MomoraerT. 
Nothing helps. 


Huueeo can even be used with certain transitives, those that express a relation: 


158] Ero nuueeo He {uHTepecyeT ~ yquBaeT}. 

There is nothing that {interests ~ surprises} him. 
159] <...> HO MeHa” yx Huueeo He MOrsIO Mcityratp. 

<...> but now there was nothing that could frighten me. 
160] Huueeo He ocTaHoBusio Ob, axe TeTu. 

Nothing would stop [her], not even the children. 


161] Huueeo He coequHamo Hac. 
Nothing united us. 


The genitive is not used with more agentive intransitives ([162]) or transitives 
([163]): 


[162] Huuroexoms (*Huuero—cens) c BbIOrolt He comepHuyasio. 
Nothing engaged in competition with the blizzard. 

[163] Hwuroexoms (*Huuero cerns) He Hapyluasio MoKoa. 
Nothing disturbed the peace. 


Huueeo is possible with some non-verbal predicates that are perceptuals or ex- 
perientials, predicates that look almost like predicative adjectives: 


164] Tlocne cmeptu MaTepu MHe yx Huueco He CTpallHo. 
After my mother’s death, there is nothing terrifying to me. 
165] O npe6nrnsaHuu TypreHeBa B MaHcMoHe MOUTH HUYeeO He U3BeCTHO. 
About Turgenev’s stay in the pension almost nothing is known. 
166] Huueeo He ObIsI0 MOHATHO eMy. 
Nothing was comprehensible to him. 


167] Ho xuueeo He Mors ObITb WHaye. 
Nothing could be otherwise. 


Huueeo is not used with unambiguous predicatives, as in [131-36] above. 


5.3.8 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: predicates 

and reference 

Usage can be stated as a cline (Table 5.7) ranging from genitive to nominative, 
with an area of variation in the middle. Two hierarchies are reflected: one based 
on reference of the aspectual argument (in the order from likely to use genitive 
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Table 5.7 Predicate hierarchy and case under negation 


type of emphatic essential individuated 

predicate HuUeZO operator reference reference 

BE G|*N G|*N G|*N G|£N 

perceptual: ezigno ‘be visible’ G|*N G|*N G|*N G|N 

weak existential: ocrdroca ‘remain’, G|*N G|*N G|N 2G |N 
eblitu ‘come out’ 

intransitive position/motion: crosTo G|N +G | N 2G |N G|N 
‘stand’, npowru ‘go through’ 

phenomenological: xpacnérs ‘turn +G/|N ?G|N ?G | N G|N 
red’, eopérb ‘burn’ 

semi-transitive: nomoedro ‘help’ +G|N *G|N *G\|N G|N 

relational transitive: uwrepecoedrp +G|N *G|N *G\|N G|N 
‘interest’ 

affective transitive: napyuuiro ‘disturb’ *G|N *G|N *G|N G|N 

predicative: 6¢:rb cexpérom ‘be a *G|N *G|N *G|N G|N 
secret’ 


+ = acceptable, not preferred 
? = acceptable but restricted 

* — (nearly) impossible 
shading = context of variation 


to avoiding genitive): Huweed > nuxoed > emphatically negated argument > plural 
> singular abstract > singular inanimate count > animate > pronoun, and 
another a hierarchy of predicate semantics. 


5.3.9 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: context 
When a given combination of predicate and argument can in principle use both 
constructions - nominative (and agreement) or genitive (with no agreement) - 
the choice is determined by (or imputes) additional semantic nuances or dis- 
course considerations. The aspectual and modal quality of the predication is 
relevant. Although BE itself does not distinguish aspect, BE can be used with 
different aspectual senses, such as momentary state, inception of a state, or 
endurance of a state over time. 

The genitive is usual in statements about the world at a punctual time 
([168}):*° 


[168] Bpata ecu. {yTpom ~ B Tpu yaca} He ObIsIO Joma. 
Brother wasn’t home {in the morning ~ at three o’clock}. 


26 Observation of Itskovich 1974. 
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[169] BpatTcxom> {Mocse 9Tol cropbl ~ c MpoLwoi BecHBI} He Obit Woma. 
Brother hasn’t been home {since that quarrel/since last spring}. 


In contrast, a durative context ([169]) is a statement about an individual, who is 
subject to expectations about his behavior: in [169], the person “did not come 
when he should have done so, or when it was natural for him to come.””” The 
nominative is usual. Similarly, the speaker’s presence was expected in [170]: 


[170] Acxoms He ObII Ha ero MOxopoHax. 
I did not attend his funeral. 


Thus, in a negated sentence it is possible to use the nominative if the non- 
presence of the entity - a person was not at home, not at the funeral - is 
implicitly contrasted with the positive alternative - a person should have been 
home, might well have been at the funeral. 

Modality is relevant with weaker existential verbs.”® In [171], with genitive, 
there is no evidence of anything deserving of the name sound. 


[171] 3ByKOB<crn> C YAMIbI He JOHOCHIIOCS. 
Sounds from the street did not carry in. 

[172] 3ByKWeyoms C YJIMIbI He JOHOCHJIMCh CKBO3b ABOMHbIe paMbl. 
Sounds from the street did not carry through the doubled frames. 


In [172], by adding the restriction cxe03b geolinoie pamovl, the speaker contrasts two 
alternative histories: sound does not carry under these conditions, but might be 
expected to otherwise. Example [172] is, then, about this contrast, not a simple 
denial of existence (as in [171]). Similarly, in [173], there is no evidence of Masha 
at all: 


[173] Matt cers He BUHO. 
There is no sign of Masha. 

[174] Matta-yoms He BU Ha. 
Masha isn’t visible. 


Example [174] communicates a property of Masha: speaking of Masha, the prop- 
erty that characterizes her is a lack of visibility at the moment, though she could 
otherwise be visible. Masha is then much like the River Don in [175], which can 
be discussed despite its lack of visibility: 


[175] Cam JloH<yoms He BUJeH, OH 3a MOOcol JIeca, IpoTAHyBLUeroca M0 ero Gepery. 
The Don itself is not visible [from here, under these circumstances, but only 
because] it is beyond the strip of forest extending along its banks. 


27 Paducheva 1992:57. 28 Examples from Guiraud-Weber 1984, Paducheva 1997. 
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Case also relates to the function of the sentence in the discourse. The genitive 
is appropriate when the topic is the whole world ([176]): 


[176] {Ux gonro He 6bin0 ~ ? OHM Doro He 6pm}, TOTOM coBcem 6/1M3KO pa3jqasIocb 
HeECKOJIBKO BBICTpesIoB, 1 Kombijes BepHysica, Hecad Ha Tylewax OJHOrO U3 OOMLMOB. 
There was no sign of them for a long time, then right near there rang out several 
shots, and Koltsev returned, carrying on his shoulders one of the soldiers. 

[177] {? Ero qonro He Opinio ~ OH Aonro He 6pm} B Poccuu, u ecTecTBeHHO, He 3HaKOM C 
Halleiw JevcTBUTeJIbHOCTbIO. 

He had not been in Russia for a long time, and naturally is not familiar with our 
reality. 


With the nominative, the world is viewed in terms of the individual. In [177], 
the fact that he was absent explains another fact, his lack of knowledge. 


5.3.10 Existential predication and the subject genitive of negation: summary 

In summary: Certain predicates discuss the presence of an entity in a domain, 
which can be physical space or a speaker’s perceptual field. In principle such 
combinations can be interpreted in two different ways: as a statement about an 
individual or as a statement about the world and its contents. In the former 
case, interest is focused on the individual, who is otherwise known, and on the 
properties of that individual. In the latter case, the communicative force of the 
sentence is merely to establish or deny the presence of some entity in some 
domain, the entity often being understood as an essence. When such predicates 
of location are negated, the entity whose existence is negated appears in the 
genitive. The choice between an individuating and an existential interpretation 
and, therefore, the use of the genitive under negation, depends on (a) the se- 
mantics of the predicate; (b) the reference of the entity, whether individuated or 
essentialist or emphatically essentialist (uu ogHoed, nuueed); (c) the modal and as- 
pectual sense of the predicate in context - consideration of alternative realities 
undermines the existential reading; (d) the function of the proposition in con- 
text, whether the predicate informs merely of the polarity of existence (genitive) 
or the location as a property of the individual (nominative). 


5.3.11 mero and existential possessive constructions 

The existential construction with a domain expressed by the preposition y<\czn> 
is the usual way of asserting or denying possession of concrete nouns.”? Russian 
also has a transitive verb uméro, used especially in idioms in which the noun is 
an abstract noun ([178]): 


29 Safarewiczowa 1964, Isacenko 1974. 
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[178] uméro {ornowénue ‘relation’ ~ ycnéx ‘success’ ~ 3nauénue ‘significance’ ~ 
B03MOXHOCTb ‘Opportunity’ ~ npdeo ‘right’ ~ géno ‘issue’ ~ nonsitue ‘idea, 
conception’ ~ ezusnue ‘influence’ ~ cméicn ‘sense’ ~ mécrto ‘place’} 


The idioms can be expanded by adjectives (umers 6onbwot ycnex ‘have great 
success’) or conjoined (umers cuactee u nacnaxgenue ‘good fortune and pleasure’). 
Negated, umérb takes the genitive: x eogxe yeneueHuAccyn, OH He umes ‘he had 
no interest in vodka’. 

Even with concrete nouns whose possession would ordinarily be expressed by 
Y<\cen>,» UuméTb can be used if possession is viewed as a property of the subject. 
Thus, umérb is appropriate if possession is one of a series of properties of the 
subject: 


[179] Ocrapuimcb ctapol fenoli, Tera Haga He u.mena MpaAMbIX HacsIeqHUKOB U 
HeOXKUaHHO [JIA MOero OTIa 3aBellfasIa CBOM A paroljeHHOCTH emMy. 
An old maid, Aunt Nadia did not have any direct descendants and unexpectedly 
for him, she left her valuables to my father. 


(Usually: Y nee ne Ov1.n0 Hacnegnuxoe.) Umévo defines individuals: 


[180] Muorue 13 HalMx, KTO ume B ropofe KBapTUpel, Mepelisin Ha padoTy noOmMxe OT 
Toma. 
Many of our friends, whoever had apartments in the city, moved to work closer to 
home. 


(Usually: Y mena Ovina keaptupa ‘I had an apartment’.) 4méro must be used when 
the possessor is the implicit subject of a participle or infinitive: 


[181] Ou ynomMaHys Moero Opata - TamaHTIMBOrO XyJOKHMKa, K TOMY Ke uUmeroweco 
TPOUX MaJICHbKHX JeTelt. 
He mentioned my brother - a talented artist, who, furthermore, had three small 
children. 

[182] Ona co6upamacb LIMTb UM UMHUTS OOYBb Ha 3aKa3, UTOOKI UMeTb CBOM 3apaOoTOK. 
She wanted to take orders to sew and repair shoes, in order to have her own 
income. 


(Usually Y neeo Ovin0 tpoe gevett ‘He had three children’; Y nee 3apa6boroK 
KpoxotHol ‘She has a modest income’.) Thus uwmére insists that possession is 
a property of the subject. 

Homéro has a related reflexive form uméroca, used as a more explicit and 
bureaucratic equivalent of existential BE. 


[183] Ha PappusoponomaHcKoM yuacTKe {WMeJIca TapTOpr<nom> ~ He MMeJIOCb 


TlapTopra<cen> } 
There {was ~ was not} a party organizer at Gavrilopoliansk. 
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5.3.12 Ecro and existential possessive constructions 

Russian, it is said, has no verb ‘to be’ in the present tense, and it is true that it 
does not use a conjugated verb in the present tense of either predicative or exis- 
tential sentences.” Still, écrv, the etymological third-person singular present of 
66irb, is sometimes used in existential and possessive sentences. Ecrs is appro- 
priate when the import of the utterance is whether or not any token of a type 
exists at all. Ecrs is omitted when it is already presumed that something from a 
general type exists, and the communicative concern is with the existence of one 
particular variety of the type. There are recognizable contexts in which usage is 
predictable. 

Ecro is normally omitted in the following contexts. When a sentence describes 
the body parts of an individual - hair, nose, legs - the body parts are assumed 
to exist; the sentence differentiates one subtype from others. Such descriptions 
lack écro: 


[184] Y JIuppr Oomee kpacuBoe suo, uem y ToHn. 
Lida has a prettier face than Tonya. 

[185] Y Hero Mopckas MoxoyKa. 
He has a seaman’s walk. 

[186] Y Hero ceypie Boschi. 
He has gray hair. 


Identifying a disease or condition that afflicts the possessor presupposes that 
there is some sort of medical or psychological condition to begin with. Ecre is 
not used. 


[187] Ha cneayroujul JeHb Bpay onpefemun, 4TO y Hee MOJIHHeHOCHAad CapKoMa. 
The next day the doctor determined that she had acute sarcoma. 

[188] B Tom, 4To y HUX poMaH, A He COMHEBAIOCE. 
That they have a romance going on I have no doubts. 

[189] B komuate cTpaliHblit LryM. 
There is a horrible din in the room. 


When a noun is modified by a superlative adjective, the communicative concern 
is with selecting the proper individual from a set of entities, namely the indi- 
vidual manifesting the greatest degree of the property; the set, such as a set of 
rooms ([190]), is presumed to exist: 


30 Seliverstova 1973, Isa¢enko 1974, Chvany 1975, Mehlig 1979 (focusing on the known-ness of the 
possessed entity), Paillard 1984 (28-123, focusing on cases in which the usage is the opposite 
of the usual), Kondrashova 1996. Except for [196], [198], [199] (from conversation), examples here 
are taken from Sofia Pregel’, Moe detstvo, vol. I (Paris: Novosel’e, 1973), a pseudo-naive memoir of 
childhood conveniently written in the present tense with many possessive sentences. 
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[190] Y Hee camas my4liast KOMHaTa. 
She has the best room. 


Quantifying the noun generally means presupposing the existence of some to- 
kens of this type of entity, and the communicative concern is with the quantity 
(small, large, etc.): 


[191] A xouy 3anmaTuTb 3a OuseT, y MCHA BOCEMbCCAT MATH KoMeeK. 
I want to pay for the ticket; I have 85 kopecks. 


Mentioning a body part along with the possessor presupposes a scenario in 
which different objects might be located in different sub-locations at various 
times, hence no écto: 


[192] B mpapolt pyKe y Hero G6yxkeT. 
In his right hand he has a bouquet. 


Descriptions of garments and outfits lack écro: 


[193] Bana mpuyer Ha KopoTKoe Bpema. Y Hee KOCTIOM MOACHeEXxXHUKa U3 KOCTIOMepHOlt 
MacTepckKoOi, Pe LIbOT apTucTam. 
Valia will come for a short time. She’s got a snowflake costume from the costume 
shop where they sew things for performers. 


Ecro is not used in all these contexts, in which a token of a type is presupposed 
to exist, and the predicate asserts which subtype of entity is possessed. 

In contrast, écrs is used when no tokens of a type are presumed to exist, and 
the sentence is concerned with establishing the existence of a token of a type 
in some domain as opposed to its possible non-existence. The fact of existence 
is presented as if unrestricted in time or condition. Ecrs is common when a 
geographical location, with its contents, is described: 


[194] Ha naomjaqu ecrb crapbie TepeBba. 
On the square there are old trees. 


Ecro is used with adjectives and urdé-ro; the question is whether any of some 
abstract essence is present at all: 


[195] A a Haxoxy, uTo B JIupe ecrb 4TO-To 3araqouHoe. 
I think that in Lida there is something mysterious. 


Ecro is commonly used in negotiations that verify whether something exists at 
all, 


[196] /7: Ha qauy ye3xaeTe ceroqHa? Are you going to your dacha today? 
A: Ceroj{Ha WJM 3aBTpa C yTpa. Today or tomorrow, sometime in 
the morning. 
JT. Y Bac yuacToK ecTb TaM, ja? You have a plot there, yes? 
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A: Ecte yuactox. Pactet uto-ro B Hem. We have a plot. Things are growing 
Matpb 3aHuMaeTCa .. . there. Mother tends it... 
JI: Mlomufopbr yxe ecro? Do you have tomatoes already? 


or in conditions, when the condition hinges on whether something exists, 


[197] Y Hac B ruMHa3HU 3BOHAT POAMTeIAM, CCIM y HUX ecTb Temecpou. A ecu HeT,... 
At our school they telephone the parents, if they have a telephone. And if not, ... 


[198] Wuorga... 4a HeT, MHOra MOXHO UV KkymuTS. Ec uTo-TO MOAXOAHT, ec ecTb 
TeHbrn. 
Sometimes ... Well yes, sometimes I do buy something. If there’s something 


suitable, if I have any money. 
or in contexts in which existence is emphatically asserted: 


[199] H: Hert, y Hero HeTy MalIMHBl. No, he doesn’t have a car. 

H: Hrowra cka3asia, uTo ecrb y HUX Terlepb Niusha said that they now have a 
MaliMHa. baOyuika oTAasia WM cTappii = car. Grandma gave them an old 
cbospKcBareH. Vw. 

[200] Kata kynusma MHe PoOuH30Ha Kpy30. Y Mena ects PoOuH30H, HO 4 

cyeslasia BU, YTO He MMerIO HUM Masieliliiero MOHATUA OO STON KHWXKKe. 

Katia bought me Robinson Crusoe. I already have Robinson, but I pretended 

that I didn’t have the slightest idea about this book. 


Ect’ is commonly used with u ‘even’, résexo ‘only’, ecé-raxu ‘even so’, ewé 


‘even more’, gdoxe ‘even’, gpyediui ‘another’, operators which focus on the positive 
polarity of possession: 


[201] Y Hee ecrbs Apyroe wiesKoBoe MaTbe, ero OHA HOCHT Mo cy66oTaM. 
She has another silk dress, she wears it on Saturdays. 

[202] Y Hee ecrb axe HeCKOIIbKO GesIbIX BOPOTHMUKOB. 
She even has several white collars. 

[203] Y MeHsa Toxe ecTb IoMop. 
I also have a sense of humor. 


Although there are many contexts in which the use of écro is predictable, there 
are others in which écrs may or may not be used. A familiar and straightforward 
contrast is:?! 


[204] Y Hero crapuHHas MeOesIb. 

He has antique furniture [~ the furniture he has is antique]. 
[205] Y Hero ecrs crapHHHas MeOesb. 

He has [at least some] antique furniture. 


31 Tsaéenko 1974:57. 
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Ecro is used when the context deals with the state of the world, when the 
speaker paints a picture in which the possession of some entity is in some 
relation to other states of the world - a relation of cause and effect, of principle 
and illustration, or of overlapping states. 


[206] buOnnotTekapuim BcTpeTusIM MeHs Cc BOcTOoproM. KHurM MOH y HUX ecTb, peosta 
UMTALOT HX. 


The librarians greeted me ecstatically. They have my books, children read them. 


In [206], the relation is causal: the provincial library has the books, therefore 
children read them. In [207], having a notebook with a French title is a de rigueur 
consequence of taking music lessons: 


[207] Ho xoquTb Ha ypoKu Momaraetca, U y MCHA, KOHC4HO, ecTb HOTHAA Marika, rye 
To-(ppaHUy3cKU HalMucaHo «MHO3HK». 
But it’s expected that I go to music lessons, and of course, I have a folder for sheet 
music, on which is written in French, “musique.” 


Thus in context, écrs establishes the existence of something, in the face of 
possible non-existence, where the existence of that entity affects other states of 
the world. In contrast, écrs is omitted if the sentence is used to characterize the 
possessor rather than to establish the polarity of existence: 


[208] BbaOyurka KkpacaBuia, HO ckyliaad. Y Hee KJIIOUM OT Kaccbl. 
Grandmother is a beauty, but she is stingy. She has the keys to the moneybox. 
[209] Y Hero Apyras cielyMasIbHOCTb: OH HaYMHaeT JeCKaMMpOBaTb OUCH AJIMHHEIC 
CTUXH, MU YUMTeb FOTOB MOCTaBUTb eMy JIFOOY!O OTMETKY, JIMLIb ObI OH 3AMOIIUAI. 
He has another specialty: he starts declaiming a long poem, and the teacher is 
ready to give him any grade if only he will shut up. 


Thus [208] describes the possessor (her possession of keys goes along with her 
other character traits), while [209] explicates where the boy’s true talent lay. 


5.4 Quantified (genitive) objects 


5.4.1 Basics 

The genitive can be used instead of the accusative for the object argument of 
transitive predicates under one of the following conditions: (a) individual verbs 
govern the genitive, now usually alongside the accusative; (b) the genitive can 
be used in place of the accusative in a partitive, or METRIC, Meaning; and (c) 
the genitive is still frequently used in place of the accusative object of transitive 
verbs that are negated. These contexts are different enough from each other to 
merit separate discussion. Still, there are similarities. The genitive presents the 
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Table 5.8 Semantic classes of predicates governing object genitive 


predicates semantics 
uckdTb ‘seek, search for’, xgdre ‘await’, potential: contact is potential, but 
tpé6oeatb ‘demand’, (no)c.1ywarecsa ‘heed, unrealized 


listen to’, gooxgdTeca/goxugdtoca ‘wait for’, 
xendvb ‘desire’, xorérb ‘want’ 


goctiiub/goctuedtb ‘reach’, go6urecs/goOuedteca tenuous: actual contact in the face of 
‘achieve, acquire’, kacdroca ‘touch on’ possible non-contact 
bositeca ‘fear’, u3z6exdTb ‘avoid’, onacdTeca avoidance: possible contact is avoided 


‘be wary of, 6epéuoca ‘be wary of’ 


situation more as a state of the world than as a property of a specific entity. At 
the level of the argument, the genitive is used for nouns that are essentialist 
rather than individuated in reference (‘this is a token of the kind of thing defined 
as...) 


5.4.2 Governed genitive 

The genitive has long been used for the objects of certain verbs (Table 5.8).°? 
Verbs that can take the genitive at all present a scenario in which the object is 
potentially affected by the subject, but the potential effect (or the potential con- 
tact between the two entities) is less than complete: contact is only potential, not 
actual; or the contact is attenuated because non-contact was a real possibility; 
or contact is avoided. 

The verbs of Table 5.8 all used to take the genitive regularly, but over the 
course of the twentieth century it became increasingly possible to use the ac- 
cusative. Among the common verbs, the genitive is still usual with the highly 
modal rpé6oearTb (over 90%), but now infrequent with ucxdro (less than 30% gen- 
itive), with 2gdrb ‘wait’ intermediate. The accusative has made such progress 
with these verbs that RG 1980 recognized the accusative as a stylistically neu- 
tral option in two contexts: with nouns referring to persons (in the singular 
of Declension-y. or Declension yy. - otherwise the animate accusative would 
be invoked), as in [210], and with nouns referring to known entities, as in 
[211]: 


[210] A more UcKaTb CBOHO MaTbeaccs- 
I set off to look for my mother. 

[211] Emy Hy2xHa ofHa KHUra, KoTOpasd y Hac ecTb. A MoOMWles MCKaTb KHUTY <accs- 
He needed a certain book that we had. I went to look for the book. 


32 Matthews 1997. 
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In fact, the accusative is used more broadly with ucxdre and xgdre. The ac- 
cusative can be used for non-individuated objects if the eventual result is envi- 
sioned ([212-13]): 


[212] Orel exeHeBHO yXOAQUJI UCKaTb KBapTUPY <accs- 
Every day father would go out to search for an apartment. 
[213] Ona mocnana TeslerpaMMy, CTasIa K[aTb OTBETHOE TIMCbMO caccs- 
She sent a telegram and began to wait for the letter of reply. 


The accusative is used for repeated activities, each of which is successful, 


[214] Kaxypiit Deb 4 OTMpaBAsICA Ha JIbIXKAaX TO B OMHY CTOPOHY, TO B Apyryto, UcKas 
TeAHKU caccs » PAC TYCTO pOCIM COCHbI UM MUXTI, MOTOM Bes Tya JecopyOos u 
HaMeyasI JOpOrM 1A BbIBO3KU OpeBeH. 

Every day I set out on skis in one direction or another, and located dense stands 
of pine and fir, then I brought the lumberjacks there and marked out roads for 
taking out the logs. 


Or for an activity that is confined to a delimited interval of time: 


[215] Odnick npofomxasca Qo paccpeta. MoqHuMasIM MOAOBMIBI, UCKaIM OPyKUEC caccs, 
UNTaIM TIMCbMa, OMATh UcKasIM, HMYero He Haxogqusn. 
The search lasted until dawn. They lifted up the floorboards, they searched for 
guns, they read letters, they searched some more, they found nothing. 


The generalization is that the accusative is used when the event is bounded. 

In contrast, the genitive is used when the event is not limited. In [216], the 
speaker engages in the activity of waiting while, concurrently, observing another 
activity; [217] reports an open-ended process. 


[216] A xan Ha BOK3asIe M0e3accrys C OUJIETOM B KapMaHe UW HaOsOfa, Kak [Ba 
HOCHJIBIANKA BbIABJIMBaIM B TOJIMe MOO3PUTeJIbHBIX MW BeJIM UX 3a TY MaJICHBKYIO 
7\BepKy. 

I waited at the station for a train with a ticket in my pocket and observed how 
two porters would pick out suspicious types from the crowd and lead them 
behind that small door. 

[217] Ou nofan anennayuro B LIKK u tepnemuso xJar pellieHHa cry. CBOeH CybObI. 
He had put in an appeal to the Central Committee and was waiting patiently for 
the resolution of his fate. 


In both [216-17], the object is defined in essentialist terms: ‘that which would 
be a train’, ‘that which would be the resolution of his fate’. This context - open- 
ended activity, essentialist reference of the argument - is the last refuge of the 
governed genitive. 
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Unpaired reflexive verbs (60srocsa ‘fear’, etc.) still take the genitive, but have 
begun to allow the accusative in the colloquial register with objects naming 
unique individuals:** 


[218] TapakaHbl He Oosmucb Aap Bacto Lacs - 
The roaches did not fear Uncle Vasia. 


5.4.3 Partitive and metric genitive 

The genitive case can be used for the object in what is often termed a PARTITIVE 
sense. The partitive sense presupposes a mass that is homogeneous (any portion 
is equivalent to any other), the total quantity of which is open-ended (there is 
always more where that came from). In the partitive usage, this formless mass 
is given shape: as a result of a bounded event, an unspecified but delimited 
quantity is created. In [219], 


[219] - Hocroi, coycacgyns BO3bMU, — CKa3aJI OH, yepxuBad pyKy JlepuHa, KOTOpbIit 
OTTAJIKUBaJI OT CeEOH COYC caccs- 
JleBuH TIOKOpHO TosoxUT ceOe Coycaccrns, HO He Jai ecTb CTenlany ApKaypnyy. 
- Hold on, take some sauce, — he said, restraining Levin’s hand, who had been 
pushing the sauce away. 
Levin obediently took some sauce, but wouldn't let Stepan Arkadich eat. 


Levin responds to a request to create some delimited quantity of sauce (twice 
genitive), but manipulates the whole quantity of sauce (accusative). 

The possibility of using a partitive genitive depends on the noun, on the verb, 
and on the context. The partitive genitive is most likely with nouns that refer to 
undifferentiated masses, especially comestibles. It is less frequent, but possible, 
with plural nouns ([220)). 


[220] On kya mamMpocecpys HW WOWIes Ha3ay] K MOCTKaM. 
He bought cigarettes and went back to the platform. 


The partitive is most natural with those predicates that report a situation in 
which the act itself creates a quantity, as happens with interpersonal, domestic 
acts of transfer (purchasing, serving, or giving), consumption, or accumulation 
(Table 5.9). 

Using the genitive in its partitive sense depends in part on the aspectual- 
modal quality of the situation. Because the quantity is created by the event, the 
partitive sense is most natural in contexts in which completion of an action has 
occurred or is anticipated - a perfective imperative (recall [219]), a past perfective 
([221]), or a purpose clause or infinitive ([222]): 


33 Butorin 1966. 
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Table 5.9 Predicates taking partitive and metric genitive 


verbs of examples typical objects 

TRANSFER: quantity defined gavb/gaedve ‘give’, domestic products, money 
by moving some quantity kyntb/noxyndtb ‘buy’, 
away from source location npucadto/npucwidtTb ‘send’, 
to new location 635Tb/Opdto ‘take’ [rare], 

3dHsITb/3aHUMaTb ‘DOTTOW’ 
[rare] 

CONSUMPTION: quantity coécTb/céegaTb ‘eat up’, liquids, foodstuffs 
defined by act of eJOTHYTb/e0TaTb ‘swallow’, 
consumption ebinuTb/evinuedtb ‘drink up’ 

ACCUMULATION: quantity nadpdatb/nadupdto ‘gather’, liquids; particulate mass; 
defined by act of HasuiTb/HasuedTb ‘pour’, abstracts (in idioms) 
accumulation, especially npuddeure/npubaensito ‘add 
increase over prior amount to’, go6deurb/gobaensT ‘add’ 

[221] TpemiHuia, 4 Wasa cp: psrs CM CBOe MabTO MU WeHerecens Ha Wopory Wo Mockxsst, 
Ky/ja OHa Tl0exasia XJIOMOTATb O BOCCTaHOBJICHUH. 
Sinner that I am, I gave her my coat and money for the trip to Moscow, where she 
was going to see about her rehabilitation. 

[222] Hu ofHoro HA He IIpoBesl OH B IIpa3{HOCTH, COBCeM 3a0bIJI MY3bIKY, paccbilad 10 


BceM ryOepHHAM MIMCbMa C IpocbOol MpucMaTh cpp wre CEMAH cguns UW CaKCHLCBecuns» 
elle KAMHA cpns, CLC JeCY <crn2s, Pyradch C NOApaAAUNKkom. 

He didn’t spend a single day in idleness, completely forgot music, sending out 
letters to every province asking them to send additional seeds and seedlings, 
stone, and lumber, cursing at the contractor. 


The genitive is not used as partitive for imperfective actions in progress, as 


in ona Kak pa3 Hanueana MHe {Udlleaccs |*4dA<cen> } ‘She was just pouring out 


some tea’, inasmuch as the quantity becomes defined only as a result of a fin- 


ished action.*4 The partitive is not used with imperfectives reporting generalized 


activities: 


[223] 


My3el cTas co3jaBaTbea JIeT TPHHaQWaTb Ha3af, Kora TypH3M Havas jaBaTb 
ACARI <acc>- 

The museum was founded about thirteen years ago, when tourism began to 
produce money. 


The partitive genitive can be used with imperfectives that report a series of 


separate events, each of which is completed; in [224], he was given a quantity of 


money on each visit: 


34 Russell 1986. 
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[224] Iloe3qku 9TH aA OUeHb THOOMI, B rOCTAX MCHA yrollasu, a Kpome Toro, OabylIka 
MaBasla cp psr> MHC AeHerccen>, UTOObI A KYMUI y TpaMBaltHOM KOHAyKTOpuIU 
OuseTEI. 

I loved those trips, as a guest I got treats, and furthermore, grandma used to give 
me money so that I could buy tickets from the tram conductor. 


Declension.;. has an alternate ending in the genitive singular, {-u} instead of 
{-a}. This “second genitive” (GEN2) is most usual in the partitive function (§5.5). 
Archaically in folk texts, the partitive genitive could be used if the time was 
understood as partitive - as a delimited quantity - even if the object itself was 


a concrete object:?° 


[225] Jali MHe TBoero Hoxa! 
Give me your knife [for a moment|! 


Related to the partitive genitive is what might be termed the METRIC genitive, 
the use of the genitive for the object of verbs that measure the quantity of 
the affected entity against some implicit standard of sufficiency. The prefix xa- 
derives verbs that do this. They normally govern the genitive ([226]), except when 
the object is headed by a quantifier or a noun that itself is a measure ([227]): 


[226] A Hageman riaynocten crys. 
I did a lot of stupid things. 

[227] A wagenan {MHOrOcaccs (“MHOPHX <cens) ~ KYW eaccs (“KYM cens)} PtyMocTelt. 
I did {many ~ a pile of} dumb things. 


5.4.4 Object genitive of negation 
Objects of negated transitive verbs regularly appear in the genitive, although the 
accusative is not infrequent.*© In memoiristic prose written by mature writers 
in the 1960s through the 1990s, the genitive was used in about two-thirds to 
three-quarters of all instances. 

Among the various factors or contexts, one can distinguish (a) those relating to 
the force of negation; (b) the temporal-aspectual-modal qualities of the predicate 
in context; and (c) properties of the argument itself. 


35 Jakobson 1936/1971[b]:n. 6. 

36 Timberlake 1975 lists factors that favor or retard the use of the genitive of negation. Following the 
statistical work of Mustajoki 1985, Ueda 1992 documents a dozen factors that have statistically 
meaningful effects (individuation, aspectuality-modality, etc.). Some factors mentioned earlier in 
the literature are apparently illusory: imperatives; exclamatives; word order in which the object 
precedes the verb. Percentages here are taken from Ueda 1992, the conceptual framework from 
Ueda 1993. Certainly the object genitive of negation must be related to the subject genitive 
of negation (Babby 2001); the genitive of negation, and more broadly, the use of the genitive 
with quantifying predicates applies to the aspectual argument. Though the subject and object 
phenomena are related, each “rule” has its own characteristics and requires its own description. 
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Force of negation: The genitive is used with a negated verb only if the force 
of negation extends over the predicate and its object. The accusative is used if 
any of the following hold. The specific predicate is conjoined or contrasted with 
another predicate: 


[228] Co3qaroT cbopmy colMasu3Ma, Kora He Haka3bIBasI, a MOoOMpasu 
MHUWUMATMBY <accs - 
A form of socialism is being created, when initiative was not punished, but 
encouraged. 

[229] A uckama uM He Haxogusia ero «OmaBLie JIMCThA> <accs- 
I looked for but did not find his “Fallen Leaves.” 


Or the negation is applied to the object, which is contrasted with another object: 


[230] Hemubr He Take ropofa <acc> OepyT. 
It is not such cities that the Germans capture. 


The negative particle with the verb applies to some of the entities in the class 
but not all. In [231], it is specifically the serious decisions that were not changed, 
leaving open the possibility that the less weighty decisions might be changed: 


[231] Con cepbe3Hble pelWeHHA<acc. OH HUKOTa He MCHA. 
His serious decisions he never changed. 


Negation is weakened in phrases such as uyro ne ‘almost’, noxd ne ‘only for so 
long as’, eged ne ‘almost’, which presuppose that the event might occur (three- 
quarters accusative): 


[232] B Xaxamax 4 4yTb He KYMUI JIOAKY <acc>, 34YMaJI B OJMHOUKY 3a [BOe CYTOK 
ciycTutTpca mo KepxeHuy go camo Bourn. 
In the village of Khakhaly, I almost bought a boat; I had thought I might take a 
two-day trip by myself down the Kerzhenets to the Volga itself. 


Negative questions, which open up the possibility that the positive state of affairs 
holds, prefer the accusative ([233]); rhetorical questions are especially likely to 
use the accusative ([234]): 


[233] TpI He 3Haellb 9TY CeMeHKY <accs? 
You don’t know that family? 

[234] Jxxex Horpommtenb! KTto He MOMHUT 9TO CTpalltHoe UMA <accs! 
Jack the Ripper! Who does not remember that horrible name! 


Thus, any semantic operation that undermines the force of negation elicits 
the accusative. At the opposite extreme is emphatic negation with wu. Emphatic 
negation in effect says to the addressee, even though you might think that the 
polarity would be positive for at least some element in this class, in fact for 
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every one you imagine, the polarity of the predicate is still negative. With nu, 
the genitive is used almost exclusively (95%). Hu is so strong that it even imposes 
the genitive on nouns referring to unique animates ([235]). 


[235] Bo Bce Te 34MHVe QHM A He MOMHIO HH Mariblegpys, HU JIépbleceys- 
Throughout all those winter days I remember neither Papa nor Laura. 


Predicate aspectuality-modality: The accusative tends to be used when, in con- 
text, the positive version of a given situation is expected.?” In [236], the speaker 
admits to the absence of a memory that she should have, given that her sister 
does recall it. 


[236] 2Kanero, uTOo He MOMHIO yNOMAHYTHI MapwHont MOAHOC <accs , HAMM 
Tiperiof{tHeceHHbIii Marte. 
I regret that I can’t recall the tray which we had presented to Papa that Marina 
mentioned. 


Counterfactual constructions undermine the force of negation by juxtaposing 
two worlds in which the predicate history has the opposite polarity. The ac- 
cusative is used regularly in counterfactuals (65% of the time, as opposed to 34% 
among other constructions). 


[237] On cram Obl 3aMe4aTeJIbHBIM aKTepoM, ecu ObI He IpesMouen mpocdbeccnw <acc> 
FopuctTa. 
He could have become a remarkable actor, had he not preferred the legal 
profession. 


Thus when the alternative, positive state of affairs is in view, the accusative 
is likely to be used. In contrast, the genitive is used when alternatives are pre- 
cluded. Participles presuppose the truth of the situation they report, without 
opening the door to alternatives. Negated, they often use the genitive: 


[238] He urpas 9T0 pom crys Somee 12 met, EneHa Mutpocbanosua corsacusiacb 
CbIrpaTb CieKTaKJIb «BOIKH M OBLIED>. 
Not having played the role for more than 12 years, Elena Mitrofanovna 
nevertheless agreed to do the play “Wolves and Sheep.” 


Aspect exercises at least a statistical influence on the choice of case. Perfective 
aspect of the verb encourages the use of the accusative (43% accusative with per- 
fectives vs. 29% accusative with imperfectives). With a perfective, the accusative 
focuses on the failure of the event at the past time when the event might have 
been expected to occur: 


37 Keil 1970. 
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[239] Toponsach, 4 He CHANIA PPUM<accs U He Mepeosemacb. 
Because I was in a hurry, I did not remove my makeup and did not change clothes. 


The genitive, when it is used with a perfective verb, focuses on the continuing 
negative existence that results from a failed event. 


[240] Tonpko tyT Mata BcnoMHMsIa, UTO OHA He CHAIIA Waa ccens U Oepetaccens.- 
It was only then that Masha recalled that she had not removed her coat and beret. 


Individuating vs. existential predicates: Although the distinction between ex- 
istential and individuating predicates is most evident with BE and intransitive 
predicates, there is a comparable distinction among transitives. The extreme 
cases are the following. /méro is a transitive existential, and it usually interprets 
its object, often idiomatic abstract nouns like {npdea ~ géna ~ ornowénusa}, as 
essential in reference - in [241], ‘that which would qualify as a token of navy- 
jacket-ness’: 


[241] SI He uMe MaTpOCKH <czn>- 
I did not have a navy jacket. 


Negated, uméro takes the genitive almost obligatorily, over 95 percent of the 
time. Predicates that report perception or cognition (eligerb ‘see’, 3ndTb ‘know’ 
are weakly existential, in that they report the presence of something in a person’s 
cognitive space. They are more likely to use the genitive than other verbs (85% 
genitive, as opposed to 60% with other verbs). 

At the opposite extreme, predicates like cuurdrb Koed-nu6o Kém ‘consider 
someone as someone (something)’, na3edrb/Ha3viedTb ‘call’, na3nduure/na3sHaudT 
‘appoint, designate’ are in effect transitive copular predicates. Like other pred- 
icatives, they presume the existence and individuation of the entity. If negated, 
they use the accusative. 


[242] Teneppb MbI yxe Oosble He CUMTAeM Hall MpOCTOPbI <accs GECKOHCUHbIMH, a Halu 
OoraTcTBa HeMcueplaeMbIMu. 
Now we no longer consider our expanses endless, or our riches inexhaustible. 


These verbs do use the genitive in senses other than the predicative: ecu ne 
CUUTATb CGUHCTGeHHOEO OOPAa3Ydecrun> CTeKsIa ‘if one does not count the lone ex- 
ample of this glass’. 


Argument individuation: Arguments that are individuated in reference are 
more likely to occur in the accusative, while arguments with essential refer- 
ence prefer the genitive. At this point it will be useful to refer to a small sample 
of fifty-one examples of the context ne ndmuio ‘I don’t recall’ in one memoir 
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Table 5.10 Genitive of negation/ve nomuto 


ACC GEN % GEN 


animate (proper), without Hu 3 2 40 
singular concrete 5 12 71 
singular abstract 0 7 100 
plural 0 11 100 
HU 0 11 100 
total 8 43 84 


(Table 5.10). Since the verb - a transitive existential - is held constant, case de- 
pends primarily on the referential properties of the argument.?® 

Proper nouns and common nouns referring to unique animate beings are 
likely to use the accusative (around 90%, as opposed to 30% for common inani- 
mate). In the sample corpus, three of five tokens of animate objects (without nu) 
are accusative: 


[243] B 9TH QHM «a COBCeM He TOMH1O AHJPHOLly <accs - 
I have no memory of Andriusha at all during those days. 


The two tokens with genitive have essential reference - in [244], ‘no memory 
of a person fitting the description of a teacher’. 


[244] A yausnacb goma. Ilo wikobHbIM Mpe{MeTaM He MOMHIO YAUTeJIbHUUbI <gpns - 
I studied at home. For academic subjects I don’t remember having any teacher. 


At the opposite extreme, abstract nouns and event nouns are very likely to 
use the genitive, as are plural nouns (in this sample, exclusively): 


[245] VW HuxkTo, kpome MeHa, ee NomyOmM3HeLla, He MOMHUT TeX JeT<cey> CC 2KM3HH. 
No one, except me, her near twin, remembers those years of her life. 


The one context of variation in this sample (Table 5.10) is singular concrete 
inanimate common nouns. The genitive is used when there is no memory of 
singular entities that have essential reference — in [246], there is no memory of 
whatever the color of the binding was: 


[246] Lpetaccens Moet 0610%*KKM He MOMHK, ObIJIO 13,aHO UX pa3HbIX I{BeTOB — 
MaJIMHOBBIX, CHHUX, 3CJICHBIX. 
The color of the binding I don’t remember, it was published in various colors - 
raspberry, blue, green. 


38 A. Tsvetaeva, Vospominaniia (Moscow, 1971). 
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The genitive is more usual, but the accusative is possible if there is partial 
memory. Example [247] contrasts the one fact the speaker fails to recall (the 
name) with the positive memory of other facts about the individual (background, 
interests). 


[247] B oHOM 43 AHTHKBapHbIX Mara3HHOB MockBbI BesIMKUM KHA3b, — CTO UMA <acc> HE 
TIOMH}O, — 3HATOK rpaBlOp, OH MCKasI TaM Yero-HuOy Ab Ad cBoei KonTeKWMH — 
paccMoTpeI HeOyYHUYTOXKeHHbIe MpH3HaKM MpMHafex*KHOCTH rpaBrop 
PyMAHUeBCKOMY My3el0. 

In one of the antique stores in Moscow a grand prince (his name I don’t 
remember -— he was a connoisseur of engravings, he was looking for something 
for his collection) - discovered the still not completely obliterated traces of the 
fact that the engravings had belonged to the Rumiantsevsky Museum. 


5.4.5 Genitive objects: summary 

Negation always allows the possibility that the alternative possible state of af 
fairs could be envisaged, but the alternative can be more or less prominent. 
When a transitive verb is negated, the genitive is appropriate to the extent that 
the import is to negate the whole event unconditionally. For this reason, the 
genitive is appropriate when the opposite polarity of the predicate is irrelevant 
or precluded. Emphatic negation entertains but dismisses alternative states of 
affairs; in gerunds and participles, the currently reported property is presup- 
posed, positive alternatives being deemed irrelevant. At the level of argument 
reference, the genitive is appropriate when the object has essential reference - 
when it cannot be defined independently of the currently reported property, as 
is the case with abstract and plural nouns, and all there is to say about the 
object is that something fitting the definition of being a such and such does not 
participate in the event. 

The accusative is appropriate with negated transitive verbs to the extent that 
the opposite, positive, polarity of the predicate is entertained or implicitly as- 
serted, as it is with certain phrases (uyrb ne) or with modalities in which the 
opposite polarity is kept in view (in questions, counterfactuals, expectations 
in context). When the current negated situation is not the only situation that 
might be reported of the world, the communicative focus goes to the contrast of 
polarities, and the negation of the event (and the failure of the object’s partici- 
pation) are no longer unconditional. At the level of the argument, the accusative 
is appropriate to the extent that the reference of the argument is individuated. 
When the object is individuated, it is relevant to the text in ways that go beyond 
the current negative proposition, and the negative situation being reported can 
be viewed as a property of the individual named by the object, rather than as a 
property of the verb and object as a whole. For this reason, proper names and 
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nouns referring to animates are generally accusative. In the most general terms, 
the accusative is appropriate to the extent that the negated situation is only one 
among many things that might be said about the object entity. 


5.5 Secondary genitives and secondary locatives 


5.5.1 Basics 

For most nouns of Declension.j,. the genitive ends in {-a}. In addition to 
this “primary” genitive (or GEN1), certain nouns have the possibility of us- 
ing a “secondary” genitive (or GEN2) that ends in {-u}.?° Also, certain nouns 
of Declension<j,. use a secondary locative form (LOc2) ending in stressed 
{-t} instead of the expected locative form {-e} (Loc1). For some nouns of 
Declension <j, there is variation in the place of the stress in the locative case 
form. For the nouns that have the variation, the unstressed {-i} is used in the 
same contexts as the primary locative Loc1 of Declension—;,., while the ending 
with the vowel stressed {-i} is used in contexts analogous to those in which the 
Loc2 in {-u} is used. 

The uses to which the secondary case forms are put are among the regular 
functions of the genitive and locative cases: the secondary cases are indeed gen- 
itives and locatives. Both secondary case forms are restricted to a small number 
of lexical items. For some lexical items, these secondary forms are quite stable, 
for others less so. Over time, the secondary cases are gradually becoming more 
restricted. 


5.9.2 Secondary genitive 

GEN2 is used most freely with mass nouns designating solids or fluids, portions 
of which can be detached and manipulated - measured, purchased, consumed. 
It is used with appreciable frequency only with approximately a half-dozen such 
nouns, with less frequency with another dozen. Diminutives retain GEN2 well. 
With other nouns, GEN2 is residual. 


[248] Nouns in Declension <,~using GEN2 
SUBSTANCES AND FLUIDS [more frequently]: udu ‘tea’, cdxap ‘sugar’ , ctip ‘cheese’, 
cyn ‘soup’, még ‘honey’, ra6dx ‘tobacco’, xedc ‘kvass**° 


39 Overview and statistical information in Krysin 1974:165-73, 246-49 (GEN2), 174-79, 250-51 (Loc2). 
40 In the study of Krysin (1974:169), the commonplace comestibles cdéxap and udii ranked lower 
than half a dozen other nouns: xedc (75%), reopée (59%), Ta6dK (51%), dK (50%), céip (49%), edcK 
(48%), and only then cdxap (44%), udii (42%). The low rank reflects how the questionnaire was 
constructed. The first six were used only with the verb xyniirs, the most favorable context for 
GEN2. Cdxap and udii were tested in other contexts, some of which discourage GEN2 (geinuTb crakan 
Kpenkoco “at <cgn2> ‘drink a glass of strong tea’- unfavorable; npombiwseHHOCcTb ebinycTusa GosIbUe 
caxapy<crn2> ‘industry produced more sugar’ - very unlikely). In a contemporary search on the 
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SUBSTANCES AND FLUIDS [less frequently]: edcx ‘wax’, cunatox ‘boiling water’, 
Konbsik ‘cognac’, Képm ‘food, fodder’, wénk ‘silk’, yxcyc ‘vinegar’, népey ‘pepper’, 
nopox ‘powder’, gézots (géetio) ‘pitch, tar’, ndx ‘lacquer’, kepoctin ‘kerosene’, Teopde 
‘cheese’ 

DIMINUTIVES OF MASS NOUNS [frequent]: wegox ‘honey’, xeacox ‘kvass’ 

ETHERS [unusual]: ed3gyx ‘air’, npoctdp ‘space’ 


EVENTS [residual]: cvéx ‘laughter’, e3gdp ‘nonsense’, wym ‘noise’, crpdx ‘fear, terror 


GEN2 is occasionally used with borrowings ([249], on Washoe’s sign language): 


[249] 3xax: utp Sign: Drink 
Onucanue: Pyka cxaTa B KysIaK, OosIbLLIOM Description: Hand balled into a fist, 
Tlasiel] KacaeTca pTa. forefinger touching the mouth 
Kontexct: IIpocut Bogpl, JleKapcrTsa, Context: Asks for water, medicine, 
JIMMOHALLY <cpn2+- Hpoca lemonade. Asking for lemonade, 
JIMMOHAJLY <cen2s, UACTO KOMOMHUpyeT co often combines with the sign for 
3HaKOM «CJIaq{KUi». “sweet”. 


The extension to borrowings such as woxo.ndg ‘chocolate’, gxém ‘jam’, or mumondg 
‘lemonade’ suggests that GEN2 has been mildly productive, but overall, its use is 
being curtailed. Very recent borrowings such as woeypr ‘yogurt’ are unlikely to 
develop GEN2. 

The possible contexts in which GEN2 appears are these: (a) in the partitive sense 
of the genitive, with verbs reporting transfer (xyniirb ‘buy’, npegnoxiro ‘to offer’) 
or consumption (eémurs ‘drink down’, ceécrs ‘eat up’); (b) with negation, often 
emphatic, especially negation of the same verbs that could elicit GEN2 in its parti- 
tive sense; (c) with approximate quantifiers and quantifying predicates (crdoKo 
‘so much’, xearder ‘suffices’); (d) domestic measures of quantity (caxapy <crn2> 
KJUOHYT CaMyto Kpoweuxy ‘of sugar they put in a small pinch’; gana eti kycok nupoea 
U YaWKY UdtO<cen2> ‘She gave her a piece of pie and a cup of tea’; nonsuTpoeaa 
OaHka Megy <cun2> ‘a half-liter tub of honey’; 6envili nomTuK coIpy<crngs ‘a White 
chunk of cheese’; exceptionally npuee3 yenbiii uemogan oT 6opHoeo, gywucToeo u 
Kpenuatweeo TaOaKy<cyn2> ‘I brought a whole suitcase’s worth of select, pun- 
gent, dark tobacco’); (e) with specific quantifiers (narb Kunoepamm Ta6aKy <cxn2>); 
and (f) residually, as idioms with prepositions (co crpaxy <cen2> ‘from fear’, stylis- 
tically marked, 6e3 caxapy<cun2z> “Without a dose of sugar’, and certain fixed 
phrases, 473 gomy<cen2> ‘away from home’ vs. u3 gdmdecriz ‘from out of the 
building of the house’. Descriptive modifiers reduce the likelihood of using GEN2: 
BbINUA UAt0 <cyn2> 1S Nearly universal (97%) while eoimun Kpenkoeo uato <cEN2> 1S Not 


web (<02.X1.02>) of collocations with the infinitive xynuro, uaio and Taéaxy scored well over 50 
percent; caxapy and cep were around 50 percent; other nouns occurred too infrequently to allow 
even impressionistic judgments about frequency. 
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(55%).41 Contexts that are then excluded from using GEN2 are prepositions 
(except some residual idioms), transitive verbs other than verbs reporting trans- 
fer or consumption when they take the genitive under negation, and adnominal 
genitives: naTHa udAccpynis ‘Spots of tea’, Gecega 3a nuTbeEM UdA<cyNi> ‘Aa CONVET- 
sation while drinking tea’, yornoili 3anax Tabakdecruni> ‘the pleasant aroma of 
tobacco’. 

It is often said that GEN2 can always be replaced by GEN1, and in a sense that is 
true. GEN2 forms are above all genitive; these contexts are all contexts in which 
GEN1 can be used. Yet when GEN2 is possible, it contributes an extra nuance. 
GEN2 is most natural in contexts in which the predicate detaches and defines 
a recognizable quantum of the mass; the event creates a dose, a portion - with 
the intention or result that the dose of the mass can be manipulated in a con- 
ventional, domestic way. For this reason, GEN2 is most frequent in collocations 
such as nontiTb udt0cg¢zn2s, UNderstood as a ritualized event: 


[250] Xopowio mMepeofeTbca B Cyxoe, MOBABTpaKaTb, MOMMTb YalO <crn2>, OTOXHYTB. 
It would be good to change into dry clothes, have breakfast, drink some tea, relax. 


In [251], the purchase defines the portion and its function (to be eaten): 


[251] 3axorenocb ecTb, M OH KYM CYMY <cen2> WU MpUCTpousica pafoM c AByMA 
KpacaBujaMu. 
He wanted to eat, and so he bought some soup and set himself up next to two 
beauties. 


GEN1 is used for the partitive sense if the idea of conventional portion is lacking, 
as in [252], where the mushroom-gatherer imagines buying types of things, not 
doses: 


[252] Ova mpugert mepsoi B sec, HaOepeT MOHy!O KOp3MHy CaMBIX JIy4LuMx rpudos, 
TIpofacT ux Ha pbIHKe, KyMMT Gesoro xseGaccenis MW CaXapaccenis- 
Shel be the first in the forest, she'll collect a full basket of the best mushrooms, 
sell them at the market, and buy some white bread and sugar. 


With negation, GEN2 is used when the corresponding positive sentence would 
otherwise use GEN2: eoinusiu uaro ‘they drank some tea, engaged in the ritual of 
tea-drinking’, He ebinunu uaro ‘they did not have a chance to engage in the ritual 
of tea-drinking’. With nér, GEN1 denies the universal availability of sugar ([253)]), 
while GEN2 denies the existence of the requisite dose of sugar ([254)): 


[253] He Onis10 caxapa<cenis, HC TPyOM, 3a OombLIMe DFeHbIM AOcTaBasacb COI. 
There was no sugar, and it was only with difficulty, for a lot of money, that salt 
could be acquired. 


41 Whole web, <02.XI.02>. 
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[254] Ona MHe Mpeyoxusa wali, HO M3BMHMIIaCb, UTO y Hee HET CaXapy<cen2> HU xe6 
uepcTBbIi. 
She offered me tea, but apologized that she did not have sugar and the bread was 
stale. 


With quantifiers and quantifying predicates, GEN2 is used again for actions 
that create conventional portions or conventional events: nanureca eeuepom 
eopa4ecO 4at0 <crn2> ‘drink all one wants of hot tea in the evening’; nanuna emy 
Udt0 <cpn2> ‘She poured him (a portion of, a cup of) tea’, or doses of domestic 
comestibles: 


[255] Xste6a - Kycouek, a Caxapy<cen2s COBCCEM HEMHOXKO, C ualiHy}O JIOKeUKy. 
Of bread, there was a small piece, and of sugar, very little, about a teaspoon’s 
worth. 


Hapég ‘people, folk’, unusual as a mass noun in that it refers to animate 
beings, is widely used as GEN2 - with an explicit quantifier ([256]) or even as 
subject genitive ([257]): 


[256] Muoro Hapogy <cen2s TPOBO2XaJIO MOJIOJBIX. 
Many people accompanied the young people. 
[257] Ha qecaTb eT Hapody—cen2s XBATUT. 
There are enough people for ten years. 


To review: GEN2 is most natural in events that report that a quantity of the 
mass is detached and manipulated in a conventional, even specifically a domes- 
tic, fashion. 


5.9.3 Secondary locative 

Loc2 in stressed {-i} is used only with the two locative prepositions ¢ and na, 
but not with o, no, npu, prepositions that govern the locative case but whose 
meaning is less spatial. Less than two dozen nouns in Declension-j,. use LOc2 
([258)): 


[258] Nouns in Declension <4. using LOC2 
eétep ‘wind’, epyxt ‘soil’, g¥6 ‘oak’, 3y¥6 ‘tooth’, xprox ‘hook’, 1éc ‘forest’, még 
‘honey’, ox ‘moss’, méic ‘cape’, 6rnyck ‘leave’, niip ‘feast’, cnée ‘snow’, cox ‘juice’, 


cvée ‘haystack’, x71ée ‘livestock shed’, x6.10g ‘cold’, yéx ‘workshop’, udu ‘vat’, udu ‘tea 


The nouns listed in [258] use Loc2 with different frequency. In the sociolin- 
guistic survey conducted in the 1960s (Krysin 1974), the use of Loc2 in @ cneey 
‘in the snow’ remained constant at 97 percent for speakers from the oldest 
cohort to the youngest. For other nouns, the percentage of speakers who used 
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Table 5.11 Usage of Loc2 


oldest youngest 


cohort* cohort* tokens total percentage 
noun (%) (%) {u}®  Locse® {-u}* 
6 cHeey 97 97 1050 1053 100 
6 yexy 41 37 91 321 28 
@ megy 35 22 47 68 69 
@ otnycky 25 17 68 658 10 


a = Krysin 1974 
8 = http://www.lib.ru <04.VI.02> 


Loc2 declined slightly from the oldest to the youngest cohort (Table 5.11). The 
frequency of usage was checked on a website with extensive contemporary 
Russian texts (www.lib.ru) for four nouns (Table 5.11). The frequencies of us- 
age are comparable to the figures recorded a quarter of a century ago, except 
with the idiom 6 megy. 

With cuée, Loc2 is used almost exclusively. It specifies the kind of medium or 
location in which a state or activity is situated ([259-60]):*? 


[259] On c Tpyffom Opes B CHETY <10c25 Yaca BA. 
He wandered through the snow with difficulty for two hours. 

[260] HM emy nouemy-To Taxesee ObIIO MpefcTaBuTb ce6e Tex Tpex YesIOBeK, KOTOPbIe 
JIeXKasIM Ha CHETY <y0c2s- 
It was for some reason more difficult to imagine those three people lying on the 
snow. 


At the opposite extreme, with drnycx, Loc1 is now almost universal; it describes 
an Official status ([261]). Loc2, when it is used, is an informal, less bureaucratic 
variant ([262)). 


[261] TonmoxeHnue y Hee OnI0 TpyqHBIM. Mats c OTI{OM B OTHMYCKe2;oc15, OaSyluIKa este 
XOMMT... 
She has a difficult situation. Mother and father are on leave, grandma can hardly 
walk... 

[262] - Cagucb u oTypixali — Thr Begb B OTIYCKY <10c2s- 
~ Sit down and rest - after all you're on leave. 


42 Loci can be used with cnée if the noun is understood as an abstract repository of various prop- 
erties manipulated by mental processes, as in Jakobson’s (1936/1971[b]) constructed example, 
2Kueonucnoctu @ cneze nev ‘there is nothing picturesque in snow’. 
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With xpd, Loc2 has become idiomatic; it is basically restricted to unique loca- 
tions that have characteristic properties - familiarity ([263]), remoteness ([264]), 
or extremeness ([265]): 


[263] B HallieM KpatO<yoc2> in our region 
[264] B caMoM JasIeKOM KpaW0 <10c2> in the most remote region 
[265] B TaexXKHOM Kpa¥O<10c2> the taiga region 


In contrast, Loc1 is used, for example, to differentiate one region from another 
(@ Kpacnogapckom kpdeé <1oc2> ‘in the Krasnodar region’). In a similar fashion, 
6 MO32Y¥<1oc2> ‘in the brain’ is used for the brain as seat of consciousness, e 
MO32€ <19c1> for the physiological organ. B xpyey <19c2 ‘in the circle’ means a con- 
text for something (6 xpyey<rocas eco unTepecoe ‘in the confines of his interests’), 
especially a social context (¢ cemelinom Kpyey<1oca> ‘in a family environment’, 6 
KPY2Y <10c2> Tanyyrowux ‘among those who were dancing). B xpyee<ioci> describes 
the geometric figure (c Hapacrarowel cKopocTbto BpalydeTCaA 6 Kpyée <1oc1> ‘he spins 
in a circle with ever increasing speed’). In these three instances, the difference 
is very much lexical; xpar and xpyey evoke different senses of the nouns from 
xpde and xpyee. 

Léx ‘shop’ is one of the few nouns which has real variation in usage. Loc2 e 
yexy, less bureaucratic than Locl, presumes that the properties of this locus are 
known and serves as a background for other events ([266]): 


[266] IIpouio0 HemHoro BpemeHH, 4 Ona BApyr MouyBCcTBOBasIa, YTO GepemMeHHa <...> B 
WeEXY <1oc2> 2KCHUAMHbI Cpa3y MOHAIIM B 4eM Jes0. 
A little time passed, and Olia suddenly became aware that she was pregnant 
<...> In the shop the women understood right away what was up. 


(Understood in generic terms, as a type of livelihood, 6 yex¥ejocn. can also 
characterize a person: 2%xu3Hb @ yexy npowsna ‘she had passed her life in the 
shop’.) 


[267] Bce on padotamM B 9KCIepMMeHTAJIbBHOM LWexe<;oc15, Fe CTpowsIMcb MOE. 
They all worked in an experimental shop where models were built. 


B yéxe <19c1> 18 used as focal information, for example, to differentiate workshops 
([267)). 

For nouns of Declension —j;,., the difference between Loci and Loc2 is one of 
stress: LOC1 o xpdeu but Loc2 e@ xpoei. Stress on the ending in the locative case 
has begun to yield to stress on the stem, to judge by warnings in manuals of 
usage. As the stress changes, the stressed and unstressed variants can acquire 
different senses analogous to the senses of 6 xpyey vs. 6 xpyee, etc. As shown in 
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Table 5.12 Loc2 in Declension 1,5 


bare noun and preposition novel collocation comment 
(a) 6 eny6u ‘at a depth’, 6 gant ‘ata 6 HeoObikHoGéHHoU gas ‘at consistent end stress, 
distance’, ¢ xpoei ‘in the blood’, e an unusual distance’ all contexts 


epa3u ‘in filth’, ¢ cent ‘in the 

shade’, na yeni ‘on a chain’, na oct 

‘on the axis’, ¢ nou ‘in the night’ 

(b) @/na neu ‘infon a stove’, 6 Tent ‘in 6 gomennou néuti ‘in a blast end stress in bare 

the shade’ furnace’; @ 9exrponéuu noun, some variation 
‘in an electric oven’, ¢ in novel collocations 
nosyrénu ‘in half-shade’ 

6 cvent ‘in the steppe’~ He ecrénu 6 packtinyewelca créni ‘in 


[3 sources] the flung-out steppe’ 
6 ce3u ‘in connection’ [5 sources] ~ @ nepa3pbieHoli cex3i 
6 cei3u [1 source] ‘in unbroken contact’ 
[2 sources| 
(c) @ cerué ‘in the network’ [1 source] ~ 6 anenosn3biunol cévi ‘on stem stress common in 
6 cévii [3 sources] ~ @ céru the English-language novel collocations, 
[1 source] net’ occasional in bare 


noun [substandard] 
6 wes ‘in the slit’ [4 sources|~ e 
wésu [2 sources| 
(d) [only] dueen ¢o nnori ‘angelin the — 6 uenoeéueckoli nndru ‘in end stress only in 
flesh’ ~ [usual] ¢ nzdru ‘in the human form’ idioms 
flesh’ 


céru, etc. = variation in the position of stress 


Table 5.12,*° there is a gradation of possibilities: nouns that still have the end 
stress of LOC2 consistently; nouns that have Loc2 without modifier but occa- 
sional variation in novel collocations with modifiers; then nouns with variation 
between Locl and Loc2 in novel collocations, sometimes even in phrases with 
no modifiers; and nouns that have generalized Loci (stem stress) except in fixed 
phrases. Over the very long term, the use of Loc2 is on the decline, but each 
noun has its own preferences. Among nouns of Declension —1,,, LOC2 is still close 
to automatic with cuée and xéc, but is little used now with most of the other 
nouns listed in [258]. Loc2 is also on the wane among nouns of Declension -y7,.. . 
When both variants are possible, Locl is used for novel combinations that de- 
fine a new individual on the spot, while Loc2 presumes that the entity and its 
properties are familiar. 


43 Sources: Rozental’ and Telenkova 1976, Ageenko and Zarva 1967, Gorbachevich 1973, Avanesov 
and Ozhegov 1959, Ozhegov 1989, Zalizniak 1977[a]. 
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5.6 Instrumental case 


5.6.1 Basics 

The instrumental is the one case other than the genitive that is used in a wide 
range of contexts. Though heterogeneous, these contexts have some similarities 
and connections.** 


5.6.2 Modal instrumentals 
Closest to the use of the instrumental for predicatives (§5.2) is the use of the 
instrumental to state a simile, ests eonkom ‘howl like a wolf or to name a 
function of an individual, pa6orats unxenepom ‘work as an engineer’. In both 
uses, the construction identifies the subject entity as being like unto a certain 
type (‘wolf, ‘engineer’) in some respect, but stops short of saying that it is to be 
identified completely as belonging to that type. 

Certain idiomatic phrases with the instrumental case describe the medium of 
an event - the location ([268]) or time ([269-70)]). 


[268] Jlopora usa TO TecOM <ns+, TO MONAMV css, Uepe3 FepeBHU Ui cesia. 
The road went through the forest, over fields, through villages and settlements. 
[269] Iloexanu mpofoTpaoBupl Kyj{a-TO B ye3, AOCTaBaTb xsIe0, MW UX CIALMIMX HOUBIO <nss 
youn. 
The provision brigades went off into the hinterlands to get grain, and then they 
were killed at night as they slept. 
[270] A B Benukuii ueTBepr mocne ciryx6bI ABeHagaTH eBaHresui 3Be3QHOM HOUbIO cys 
MBI HeCJIM 342K2KCHHbIC CBeUH. 
And on Maundy Thursday after the service of the Twelve Gospels we carried lit 
candles through the starry night. 


The instrumentals identify a type of medium in which a certain activity is ap- 
propriate - a type of road in [268], a type of time (nighttime, with overtones of 


mystery in [269-70]).*° 


5.6.3 Aspectual instrumentals 

A characteristic feature of Russian is the use of the instrumental with predicates 
that describe activities in which a human agent moves a body part of the sub- 
ject or an immediate extension of the body: maxnyre {pyKxoii ~ Tpsnxoii} ‘wave 
{with the hand ~ a rag}’, rpscru {eonoeot ~ pykoli ~ nucronerom} ‘shake with 


44 The contexts discriminated by Jakobson 1936/1971[b], 1958/1971[b] have been decomposed into 
syntactic structures by Worth 1958, restated by Wierzbicka 1980, and translated into cognitive 
grammar by Janda 1993. 

45 Giusti Fici 1989:64: the instrumental “est fonctionnel par rapport au mouvement de passage en 
soi, et [. . .] il sert a le caractériser.” 
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{the head ~ hand ~ a pistol}’. The body part is synecdochic to the aspectuality 
(change) of the predicate. When the mobile entity is a separate, external entity, 
rather than a body part or an extension of a body part, these predicates are 
transitive and use the accusative for the mobile entity: 


[271] OnHu WenopamM ee, Apyrve Mo4a TPAC PYKY <accs- 
Some kissed her, others silently shook her hand. 


Many of these predicates are intrinsically cyclical, and so form semelfactive 
perfectives in {-nu-}: maxdrv ‘wave [continuously, repeatedly]’, maxnyro ‘give a 
single wave’. Some have reflexive transforms in which the mobile entity is the 
subject: pyxu tpsacyrca ‘hands shake’, me: rpacaucb ‘we shook’. The full range of 
constructions is attested with getiears(ca) ‘move’. It uses the instrumental for 
synecdochic parts ([272]), the accusative for separate entities ([273]), the reflexive 
transform for spontaneous motion of body parts ([274]) or autonomous agents 
([275)): 


[272] A WBurant JOKTAMM <5. B O0Ka. 
I moved (with) my elbows into people’s sides. 
[273] Kro-ro cTam WacaTb, (Burau Cc WIYMOM MeOesIb <accs - 
Some started to dance, they moved the furniture noisily. 
[274] Ero WeKYeyom> ObICTpO ABUTasMce. 
His cheeks moved quickly. 
[275] Ovacyom> 3a2KIIa yKe CBeUM UM Tellepb ABUTasacb K CTOMY. 
She had already lit the candles and now was moving towards the table. 


Other predicates use the instrumental in a similar fashion, although they do 
not have the same range of options as rpsctii(cb), getiearo(ca). Some predicates 
occur only with a synecdochic body part, and therefore consistently use the in- 
strumental: muearo\muenyts ena3amu ‘blink with the eyes’. Verbs reporting the 
emission of a sensory signal express the locus of the signal in the instrumental, 
ckpunesu eopotom ‘they squeaked with the winch’, xonsira 6nectenu nogKkocamu 
‘the hoofs gleamed with the horseshoes’, 6xecrut naxkom HoGenbKaa OanasnaiiKka 
‘the new balalaika gleams with lacquer’, or else the locus of the signal is nom- 
inative, cxpunenu koneca ‘wheels squeaked’, 3y6v1 Onecrenu ‘her teeth gleamed’. 
Similar is ndéxnyrb ‘smell’. Its instrumental is metonymic to the general aspectual- 
ity of the predicate, which is the emission of a smell: naxner {goimom ~ oeyamu ~ 
ceexectbio ~ megom ~ cenom} ‘it smells of {smoke ~ sheep ~ freshness ~ 
honey ~ hay}’. 

A small set of verbs that report launching projectiles (werdro\.mernyto ‘toss’, 
6pécute/Opocdrs ‘throw’, wevipsire\weoipuyte ‘chuck’) can take either the ac- 
cusative ([276-77]) or the instrumental ([278]): 
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[276] M3 nouroporo BaroHa KV {aJIM MELIOK <accs C WMCbMaMM Vf ra3eTaMu. 
Out of the postal car they would toss a bag with letters and newspapers. 
[277] He crtoco6HbIx 6pocaTh KAMHVeaccs ACTEM BOPpOHbI HUKora He Ooch. 
Children incapable of throwing stones were never feared by crows. 
[278] 2KeHU MHI pyrasM KoTa, peOATHMIKM Kasi KAMHAMH eyyss- 
The women cursed the cat, the lads chucked stones. 


The accusative reports a directed change in the aspectual argument, the instru- 
mental a type of activity affecting the missile, such as the pelting with stones 
that befell the tomcat ([278]). 

And there are also instrumentals that specify the nature of the mobile 
entity that affects an (accusative) patient of a transitive predicate, as in 
cHabgute/cHa6xdtTb ‘provide’: ona cnocoOHa CHaOx*KAaTb INeEKTPOIHEPeUell <g> COPOG 
‘it is capable of providing a city with electrical energy’, cnaOxenue qepm 
TeXHUKOU ns» ‘Provision of farms with technology’. This is the normal valence 
of this verb and of verbs like 3a6uirb: 3a6ueanu poiOot OouKkueyys> ‘they stuffed 
barrels with fish’, or [279]: 


[279] TuMuactTepky 3acTerHyJIM Ha BCe MYrOBUUbI UM HaOMIM COJIOMOM eyys3 
They buttoned their coats all the way up and stuffed them with straw. 


This and similar verbs sometimes use an alternate valence, in which the mo- 
bile entity is accusative and the domain is a (directional) prepositional phrase: 
HagoO 3A0UTb G eHe3ga gepeGAHHble NPOOKU <acc> U GHOGb NPUKPYTUT WYPyNaMU NeT IMU 
‘you have to drive wooden plugs into the holes and screw in the hinges again’. 


5.6.4 Agentive instrumentals 
Consistent with its name, the instrumental case is used to express instruments -— 
that is, metonymic extensions of the subject’s agentivity: 


[280] A. Kapnos mepetien MHUIO WaxXMaTHOrO 9KBATOpa BTOPbIM CBOMM KOHEM cys - 
A. Karpov crossed the chess equator with his other knight. 


The instrumental case can be used (though in practice infrequently) to express 
the displaced agent of a passive construction (§5.8). The instrumental is used in 
a construction somewhat like a passive, in which a transitive verb in the neuter 
singular lacks a subject and reports an act of nature that affects the patient, 
expressed in the accusative. The instrumental expresses the metonymic force of 
the event’s agentivity: 


[281] Komuaty 3aMJ10 BOAOM eynss- 
The room got flooded by water. 
[282] Mensa cusIbHO yfapvsio TOKOM ess. 
I got a hard shock. 


Table 5.13 Types of instrumental constructions 
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context example interpretation 
predicative OvITb NPUGeKATe HIM ss “be property holds in one predicate 
attractive’; npuiiru history, fails to holds in a 
Pa30UAPOGAHHBIM <ynss ‘aTTive parallel history in another 
disillusioned’ time-world 
simile GbITb GOJIKOM <ws> ‘howl like a wolf’ predicate history holds in 
imagined world of comparison, 
though not in actual world 
medium exatTo {COM ass ~ HOUBIO <ns> } medium in which event, as type, 


(location / time) 
manner 


aspectual 


instrument 


pseudo-passive of 
natural force 
passive agent 


‘travel {through the forest ~ at 
night}’ 

20GOPUTb Pe3KUM TOHOM <s> ‘Speak 
in a harsh tone’ 

TPACTU PYKOU nsx ‘Shake a hand’, 
OnecTeTb YMOM ss ‘Shine by 
means of the mind’, 6pocurs 
KAMHAMU<ys> ‘throw stones’, 
CHAOXKUTb eopog IHEpeuell ss 
‘provide the city with energy’ 

nepeuTu JUHUIO KOHEM nsx “Cross the 
line with the knight’ 

KOMHAaTY 3as1us0 Gogou ‘the room 
got flooded by water’ 

Oepeea 3axeaueHbl gaunHot 
nyOsUKOU ss ‘the shores were 
occupied by the dacha-goers’ 


is embedded 
entity characteristic of activity as 


type of activity 
entity synecdochic to aspectuality 


entity synecdochic to agentivity 
entity synecdochic to agentivity 


entity synecdochic to agentivity 


An instrumental is often used to express the manner of an activity: 


[283] I. Kacnapos ueTKuMUM MaHeBpaMV <ns> CPUTyp BbIHYAMI pa3MeH UM OTOMI aTaky. 


G. Kasparov with precise movements of the pieces forced a trade and repelled the 


attack. 


Here the instrumental seems to be intermediate between an instrument in the 


strict sense and a circumstantial instrumental like ndubro ‘at night’. 


5.6.5 Summary 


The basic uses of instrumental are summarized in Table 5.13, with examples. In 


predicative constructions (§5.2) the instrumental case imputes two alternative 


predicate histories. In one the property holds, in another, the property does 


not. More broadly, the instrumental can be said to manipulate two situations. It 


both differentiates them and also connects them as part of a larger picture. In 
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the contexts listed in the second half of Table 5.13, the entity expressed by the 
instrumental is tangentially involved in the progress of the event; the entity is 
in a relationship of synecdoche to some other more central agent or aspectual 
element, or to the general idea of agentivity or aspectuality. For example, the 
contribution of the instrumental entity as agent or aspectual argument is only 
partial, incomplete; it is connected to agentivity or aspectuality, but that entity 
is not identified completely as the primary agent or aspectual argument. In the 
middle of Table 5.13 are constructions in which the instrumental is used in 
adverbial functions. They describe a history that has one shape - harsh-speaking 
or forest-traveling at night (through the medium of forest) - and that shape is 
linked to but differentiated from other imaginable types of histories. If there 
is a unity in the constructions employing the instrumental, it is the way in 
which two alternatives are proposed, where the asserted history is viewed as a 
synecdochic part of a larger history. 


5.7 Case: context and variants 


5.7.1 Jakobson’s case system: general 

In two studies twenty years apart, Roman Jakobson developed an analysis of 
the case system of Russian that is both of historical and continuing interest.* 
The analysis, formulated in the spirit of the structuralist intellectual climate of 
the period between the two world wars, consists of the following interlocking 


claims. 


Invariant meaning (Gesamtbedeutung): Jakobson proposed that each case has 
a consistent meaning, or value. That value is present in all contexts in which a 
case is used - with verbs, with prepositions, with adjectives or nouns. 


Binary feature analysis: Collectively, the cases form a tightly structured system 
in which each case can be specified by positive or negative values of a minimal 
number of binary features. Over the whole system, the features are utilized as 
fully as possible. 


Markedness: The binary features are asymmetric: for each binary feature, one 
value is marked (more narrowly defined and restricted in usage), the other un- 
marked (broader in definition and usage). 


46 For useful translations of Jakobson 1936/1971[b], 1958/1971[b], see Jakobson 1984. Commentary 
and application: Neidle 1988. 
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NOM ACC GEN [—PERIPHERAL] 


INS DAT LOC [+PERIPHERAL] 


[—DIRECTIONAL] [+DIRECTIONAL] 


[— QUANTIFYING] [+QUANTIFYING] 


Fig. 5.1 Jakobson’s feature analysis of Russian case 


Maximalization: Jakobson included in his analysis the two secondary cases. 
(Fig. 5.1 and the discussion below ignore the second genitive and locative.) 


Syncretism and iconicity: The binary feature analysis of case predicts the 
occurrence of syncretism (the same morphological expression of different case 
endings). Syncretism occurs between cases that are similar and share features; 
that is, similarity in value is matched in an iconic fashion by similarity of mor- 
phological form. 


5.7.2 Jakobson’s case system: the analysis 
Jakobson’s analysis of the six basic cases can be represented as in Fig. 5.1. 
Nominative and accusative are [—PERIPHERAL], inasmuch as these cases are 


used for the major arguments of predicates. The distinction of [PERIPHERAL] 
fits with contemporary theories of syntax that distinguish between syntactic 
cases (= [—PERIPHERAL]) and semantic cases (= [+PERIPHERAL]), except that 
in contemporary theories, syntactic case is automatically derived from a syn- 
tactic structure and is thereby devoid of meaning, whereas Jakobson exactly 
wanted to argue that all cases in all contexts have value. Even if the features 
of Jakobson are utilized in a contemporary approach as notational devices anal- 
ogous to phonological features, the spirit in which the features were intended 
differs radically. The accusative and dative are a class and share the feature value 
[+DIRECTIONAL], since they express the direct and indirect objects; both can 
be said to occur with arguments to which activity of the predicate is directed. 
The locative is transparently [+PERIPHERAL]. It is less than obvious in what 
sense the locative is [+QUANTIFYING]. 

The genitive and instrumental (§5.6) are the cases where the issues of invari- 
ance and binary features come to the fore. Both are used in a wide range of 
contexts. 

The genitive is used with prepositions, with verbs, with quantifiers, and as 
internal arguments of noun phrases. These uses, claims Jakobson, all reflect a 
restricted quantity of participation by the argument marked with the genitive 
case. 
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This formulation makes sense with contexts which measure the quantity in 
some way - with quantifiers and verbs that govern the genitive. Quantifying verbs 
like xeariire ‘be sufficient’, nacomirs ‘salt up a whole lot of, xacmorpéreca ‘look 
at to one’s heart’s content’ measure quantity of participation against an implicit 
standard. The partitive usage is quantifying (eéinuTb udA<cenis ‘drink some tea,’ 
§5.5). The genitive of negation could be viewed as restricted participation (§§5.3, 
5.4). What this formulation means with respect to the internal arguments of 
noun phrases - possessors - is less clear, unless one takes this to mean that 
the possessor participates only by virtue of serving in a limited role relative to 
another entity - the head noun of a noun phrase. But this is a rather different 
sense of limited participation from the genitive used with quantifiers. 

In a similar fashion, the uses of the instrumental can be seen as related. The 
instrumental of simile and the predicative instrumental propose that an identity 
or property holds of something, but only partially (§§5.6, 6.2). Similarly, the 
agentive instrumental (true instruments, instrumental in pseudo-passives) and 
the aspectual instrumental (in rpscru pyxou ‘shake [with] one’s hand’, wesipare 
kamuem ‘throw [with] a stone’, naxnyrs oeyamu ‘smell of sheep’) identify an entity 
that participates in the event in a certain way - as agentive or aspectual - while 
at the same time the entity is synecdochic to agentivity or aspectuality in general 
(mens ygapusio ToKoM ‘I was hit with a shock’, maxare pyxou “wave with the hand’). 
What really characterizes the instrumental, then, is synecdoche: it indicates 
an entity that is part of the larger agentivity or aspectuality of the predicate. 
As Jakobson defines the instrumental, it is positively defined for the feature 
[+PERIPHERAL], and it is negatively defined for other features. The definition is 
not sufficiently refined to get at what is involved in the instrumental: an entity 
is part of the whole, but not the whole story. 

Whether these various contexts of the genitive, and the various contexts for 
using the instrumental, reduce to a single invariant meaning (Gesamtbedeutung) 
is ultimately a question of how one conceptualizes grammar. Jakobson seems to 
assert complete unity, but does so exactly by exhibiting the heterogeneous con- 
texts in which a case is used - for example, the contexts of the instrumental case 
listed in §5.6. No matter what, a grammatical description will have to contain a 
list of the various contexts in which a case is used. Wierzbicka’s exposition (1980), 
intended as a defense of Jakobson, does exactly this; it recognizes a set of con- 
texts and gives somewhat different paraphrases for each. Inevitably one comes to 
a network model, a model that describes a set of partially distinct but partially 
related contexts or constructions. Once the network of contexts is spelled out, 
the question of whether there is an invariant meaning (Gesamtbedeutung) fades 
in importance. 
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Where Jakobson’s definitions of case have some special insight is in contexts 
in which there is synchronic variation. For example, saying that the genitive 
is quantifying does get at something of the variation between accusative and 
genitive in the context of the genitive of negation: the genitive is indeed used 
when the utterance denies participation - that is, when participation of an 
entity is quantified negatively. 

The assessment is then mixed. The various constructions or contexts 
(Sonderbedeutungen) of each case have to be distinguished and described in some 
way, as partially distinct constructions. The fact that there is some similarity 
is inevitable, since the various constructions have developed from common his- 
torical sources. If one attempts to generalize over all contexts, the resulting 
overarching, Platonic definition will be vague. Yet an invariant value proves use- 
ful as a way of interpreting the sense of ad hoc variation of cases in contexts in 
which there is active variation. 


5.7.3 Syncretism 

While Jakobson formulated his analysis primarily in order to account for the 
meaning (value) of cases, he also attempted to demonstrate that SYNCRETISM 
matches meaning - that is, that cases which have the same morphological 
expression have similar meanings, and specifically that all instances of syn- 
cretism — the same (or similar) morphological expression for different cases 
- occur between cells that are adjacent in Fig. 5.1.47 Similarity in form oc- 
curs only when there is similarity in meaning. For example, nominative and 
accusative form a class because they merge in the singular of inanimate nouns 
of Declension —;, ; this small class can be defined as [—PERIPHERAL, —QUANTIFYING]. 
When the genitive and locative plural of (inanimate) adjectives merge - Jakob- 
SON’S NUGHBIX cEN=10c pr> ‘Aalehouses’ - that syncretism can be described simply 
as the merger of [+QUANTIFYING, +PERIPHERAL] cases. In this way syncretism ap- 
pears to be ICONIC of meaning. 

While it is true that all instances of syncretism occur between cells that 
are adjacent in the pictorial representation, it turns out to be difficult to de- 
fine that concept of “adjacent cells” in terms of features; complex manipu- 
lations are needed. For example, accusative and genitive are merged in ani- 
mates. To state this, one has to say, as in [284](a): among [—PERIPHERAL] cases, 
[+ QUANTIFYING] (genitive) syncretizes with [—QUANTIFYING] if the [—QUANTIFYING] 
case is also [+DIRECTIONAL] (accusative), but not if it is [—DIRECTIONAL] 
(nominative). 


47 On case geometry and Fig. 5.14, see Chvany 1982, 1984, 1986, McCreight and Chvany 1991. 
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[284] syncretism featural statement 
(a) ACC = GEN [ [—peripheral] 
(/animates) [+quantifying] 
[—quantifying] 
eee | 
(b) DAT = Loc [ [+peripheral] 
(/Declension —1, ) [+ quantifying] ] 
[—quantifying] 
Piss: 
(c) GEN = LOC = DAT [+ quantifying] 
(/Declension <7; ) [+peripheral] 
[—quantifying] 
[+directional]| 
(d) GEN = LOC = DAT = INS [+ quantifying] 
(FEM SG ADJ; numerals) ree 


A similarly complex statement has to be used with the DaT and Loc, which 
merge in the singular of Declension -y.: the [-QUANTIFYING] case syncretizes 
only if it is also [+DIRECTIONAL] ([284](b)). A disjunction of features is required 
to state the syncretism of the set {GEN, Loc, DAT}, which occurs in the singular 
of Declension 1. ([284](c)), or the syncretism of the set {GEN, LOC, DAT, INS}, 
which occurs in feminine singular adjectives and some numerals ([284](d)). 

Thus the patterns of syncretism between cells adjacent in Fig. 5.1 are not 
actually predicted directly and transparently from the feature definitions; extra 
statements are needed. In fact, it has been pointed out that, if the six basic cases 
(not the secondary cases) are arranged in the linear order: NOM, ACC, GEN, LOC, 
DAT, INS, then only cells that are adjacent in this one-dimensional list tolerate 
syncretism, as marked by shaded cells in Fig. 5.2.4° This linearization makes it 
clear that the patterns of syncretism have their own logic that is not directly 
tied to the featural definitions of Fig. 5.1. 


5.7.4 Secondary genitive and secondary locative as cases? 

Jakobson included in the discussion the secondary genitive and locative. Jakob- 
son’s inclusion of the two secondary cases has attracted some attention, the more 
so since he changed the featural definitions of these cases from the first study 
in 1936 to the second in 1958. In 1936, to characterize the distinction of two 
genitives and locatives, Jakobson invoked a special feature not otherwise used; 
GEN2 and Loc2 were said to be marked as [+SHAPING] with respect to GEN1 and 
Locl. (In Jakobson’s language, GEN2 and Loc2 indicate “etwas Gestaltendes oder 


48 Chvany 1982. 
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context INANIMATE ANIMATE ADJ PL Declension.y, | ADJ FEM SG 
Declension4, Declension,,  (nuenoix) (koctu, nyTu, (mo.ogoi) 
(cTon, mope) (uenoeex) epemenu) 
NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
LOC 
DAT 
INS 


Fig. 5.2 Syncretism and linearization of Russian cases 


zu Gestaltendes,” meaning that GEN2 shapes a mass quantity and LOc2 serves as 
a container, thereby shaping something else.) In 1958, the analysis was changed, 
and GEN2 and Loc2 became [—DIRECTIONAL], like Nom and INS, while GEN1 and 
Loc1 became [+DIRECTIONAL], like Acc and DAT. 

As has been noted, the revised analysis of 1958 is the less appealing.*? GEN1 
and GEN2 are equally directional or non-directional, since both can equally be 
used for objects of predicates in the partitive meaning (kynurb caxapdccunis ~ 
caxapy <cen2>). In the older two-dimensional figure, some features, specifically 


SHAPING], were of limited utility. Now in the revised analysis, the system of 
eight units makes a cube in which all features are used to the maximum. The 
1958 analysis seems motivated less by patterns in language than by the desire 
to produce an elegant geometric figure. 

Are GEN2 and Loc2 separate cases?°° Perhaps the question is misguided. Per- 
haps we should not be forced to declare either that they are cases (if so, why 
are they so limited?) or that they are not cases (if not, why is there nevertheless 
some small difference in meaning between the secondary and the primary cases, 
some of the time?). It might be preferable not to put the question in terms that 
require one to choose yea or nay.°! What these secondary cases are is alternate 
morphemes for the basic genitive and locative cases used under some conditions, 
with elusive semantic and stylistic overtones, with certain lexical items. Here, as 
in other instances of change, the older form is retained in the older, idiomatic, 
abstract uses, the newer form is employed for novel combinations not learned 


4° Worth 1984, 1998. 

50 See Comrie 1986[a], 1991 on the theoretical problem of defining cases. 

51 Despite Mel’chuk’s pronouncement (1986:56): “One cannot, however, talk about ‘variants of a case 
2’ or about ‘case allomorphs that differ semantically’ (as is sometimes done): these expressions 
are logically absurd.” 
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as conventional phrases. This picture of the dynamic development is lost if one 
is forced to answer a binary question. 


5.8 Voice: reflexive verbs, passive participles 


5.8.1 Basics 

Most verbs take the same cases in their arguments in all contexts in which they 
occur. In the few instances in which one verb allows arguments in different 
cases - accusative and genitive for objects of negated verbs, accusative or in- 
strumental (weopnyro {kd mMenbexccs ~ KAMHEM ys, } ‘toss a stone ~ engage in 
stone-tossing’) - the verb has the same form; only the case of the argument 
differs.°? There are, however, two productive patterns for modifying valence in 
which the verb changes shape: reflexive verbs and passive participles of verbs.*° 


5.8.2 Functional equivalents of passive 

The passive constructions of Western European languages do several things at 
once. The agent, which in the active construction would be the (nominative) sub- 
ject, is downgraded to an oblique case, if it is mentioned at all; more commonly, 
it is not mentioned. The patient, which in the active construction would be the 
(accusative) object, is given more prominence in its new role as the (nomina- 
tive) subject. Together, these two criteria amount to a re-weighting of the two 
arguments of a transitive predicate. In addition, a passive construction often 
has different aspectual connotations from the active; in particular, a participial 
passive reports a resulting state rather than an event. 

Something of the effect of a European (specifically English) passive is achieved 
by other means in Russian. To avoid assigning explicit responsibility for an event, 
Russian uses the third-person plural form of the verb, whether transitive or 
intransitive: 


[285] A ero xopollio NOMHMIJI, ero CXBaTHJIM yp. TIpaAMO Ha Oa3ape. 

I remember him well, [they] seized him right there at the bazaar. 
[286] Mata orka3bIBaslacb, eli TpO3UJIM-p,. APeCTOM. 

Masha refused, [they] were threatening her with arrest. 


The construction fails to specify the identity of the individuals responsible for 
the event, even if something more specific could be said. In [287], the woman 
speaks of being observed in general, though her grounds are that she knows 
that one individual is observing: 


52 Apresian 1974. For a broad conceptualization of valence, see Kholodovich 1970, RUuzitka 1986. 
53 The exposition here makes use of Hudin’s (1990) analysis of the functions of the three passive (or 
passive-like) constructions (and examples [287], [298], [307]). 
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[287] O6epHysacn. Tepey Heli croam MyxU4MHA, BbICOKMM, xy oH. 
— Ou [=ocTpop] 4aBHO OTKPBIT, OTBETHJIa OHA VM CYTYJIACh, HEYKJIIHOXKe, 3Had, UTO 3a 
Helt HaOI1O{atOT 3,5, BOLLIJIa B BOJY. 
She turned. In front of her stood a man, tall and thin. 
- It’s been discovered for a long time, she answered, and stooping, 
uncomfortably, aware that she was being watched, got in the water. 


The construction with unspecified third plural, then, establishes the existence 
of individual(s) responsible for an event, but refuses to name them. In this con- 
struction the object is often placed before the verb (§7.3.6), where it is linked to 
the prior discourse ([285]). This has the effect of foregrounding the object, an- 
other typical function of the passive. 


5.8.3 Reflexive verbs 

Many verbs include a morpheme descended from the historical enclitic reflexive 
pronoun, -cs# in its fuller form (after consonants, but after both consonants and 
vowels in active participles), -cb in reduced form (used after vowels, except in 
active participles). There is a number of recognizably distinct, albeit related, 
types of reflexive verbs.*4 


Reflexivum tantum: Some verbs are only reflexive, 6osireca ‘fear’, c1ywateca 
‘listen to’ (though related to other verbs from the same root), 60pdrecs ‘fight, to 
struggle’, cmesroca ‘laugh’, nagéatca ‘hope’. The verbs tend to be semi-transitive; 
there is often another argument that is involved in the activity, similar to a direct 
object, but less directly affected. Historically the argument could not occur in 
the accusative. In recent years, these verbs that formerly governed the genitive 
(60s%TbcA, cr1ywateca) have begun to allow the accusative ([218]). 


“True” reflexives: Certain verbs seem to be literally reflexive, in that the subject 
acts on the self. Such verbs are now limited to conventionalized, domestic activ- 
ities involving contact with the selfs inalienable body: érrocs ‘wash (oneself)’, 
6puireca ‘shave (oneself). As a rule, except for this small set of verbs, an action 
performed on the self is expressed by an argument pronoun ce6#. Where both 
reflexive verbs and reflexive objects with ce6# exist, they differ in meaning. 
Méirocs is an intransitive activity, not directed at an object, whereas méiro ceb6% 
is an activity directed at an entity, which could be any thing (such as a horse), 
but in context happens to be the same entity as the subject: 


[288] A Or B OaHe. A MpiIs ceOa WeTKaMH, Kak KOHS. 
I was in the bathhouse. I scrubbed myself with brushes, like a horse. 


54 For the basic typology, see Ianko-Trinitskaia 1962, Gerritsen 1990. 
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Certain common reflexive verbs have acquired the sense of engaging in an 
activity intensively with the self and all parts involved: 6pdcuroca ‘throw oneself, 
to lurch’; 6ureca ‘beat against (for example, snow against a window)’, not the 
same as OuTb ce6A @ epygo ‘beat oneself on the breast’. 


Reciprocal reflexives: A number of actions that portray individuals (or groups) 
mutually acting one on the other are expressed as reflexive verbs: gpdrocsa ‘en- 
gage in fighting each other’, mupuroca ‘reconcile’. 


Habitual reflexives: With a very small number of verbs, the reflexive implies 
a predisposition to an activity, the classic collocations being co6axa xycaerca 
‘the dog bites’, xopoea 6ogaerca ‘the cow butts’, xpanuea x%xerca ‘the nettle 
stings’. 


Phenomenological reflexives: Some intransitive verbs report a manifestation of 
color and its perception: 


[289] A BHytpu Kpemaa nogHuMasica BEICOKUM OembIlt CTONO KOOKOJIBHU, pi]OM 
Oenenu [Ba WATMTaBbIx coOopa. 
Inside the Kremlin there raised up a tall white bell tower, alongside showed 
white two cathedrals with five domes. 


The corresponding reflexive attenuates the manifestation of color and its per- 
ception. It is partial, or is visible through obstacles, or is unstable and runs the 
risk of disappearing:*° 


[290] Bo3Huya ToKa3asI HaM KHyToM: - A BOH 4 Kupusisos beseetca. 
Our driver pointed with his knout: - Over there Kirillov is just beginning to show 
white. 


To this type belong: 3enenéro(ca) ‘become (show) green’, remnéro(ca) ‘become 
(show) dark’, cunéro(ca) ‘become (show) blue’, xpacnére(ca) ‘become (show) red’. 


In practice the reflexive forms are not frequent.*© 


Modal impersonal reflexives: Some intransitives form a reflexive that treats its 
argument as a domain to which some attitude or inclination to perform an 
activity is ascribed, often an inclination that is negative or inhibited: (ne) ne 


cnutca ‘it isn’t sleepy to me, I don’t feel sleepy’, ne pa6oraerca ‘doesn’t feel like 


working’, (He) xouerca ‘it isn’t appealing to’.°’ 


55 Tanko-Trinitskaia 1962:227, Gerritsen 1990:40-46. 

56 On the web (<01.XI.02>), non-reflexive past-tense forms of 6eére outnumbered the reflexive 
forms by a ratio of 96 to 1, those of xpacnére by a ratio of 153 to 1. 

57 Mraézek 1971. 
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[291] TlaHop copcem Apemser. 3aTo Ilonopy He cuguTca Ha MecTe. 
Panov is very drowsy. In contrast, Popov can’t sit still. 


This type of reflexive verb is formed mostly from intransitives, and so the re- 
sulting valence is impersonal. But some verbs occur with a clause that has the 
role of an argument: xoveroca Geputs ‘one would like to believe’; gymaerca, uro 
‘one is inclined to think that’; ne eeputcsa, uro net Te6a co mHou ‘I don’t want 
to believe that you’re not here with me’.°* Xduerca can even take a nominal 
argument: nuueeo emy yxe ne xouetca ‘he no longer wants anything’; mune Toxe 
xouetca cuactosa ‘I also would like happiness’. 


Quantifying reflexives: In combination with certain prefixes, the reflexive affix fo- 
cuses on the quantity of the subject’s participation. The productive formations in 
Ha-...-ca- Such as naeoeoputeca ‘speak much, to one’s heart’s content’, naécroeca 
(gocwira) ‘eat one’s fill’, naorgeixdroca ‘rest fully’ - assert that the quantity of the 
subject’s participation reaches some limit of satisfaction or sufficiency: 


[292] CrombKo 0H MbINM Haeso0Tasca HOUbrO! 
How much dust he swallowed during the night! 


The formation in pa3-...-ca Means intense involvement by the subject exceeding 
a norm ([293]), go-... -ca activity that leads up to a boundary signaling a change 
in the world ([294]): 


[293] IIpu 4yxom 4es0BeKe OHa pa3zbiepasdcb, PA3BECEUSIACb, PA3COBOPUSIACb. 
In the presence of a stranger, she became thoroughly playful, merry, talkative. 
[294] PogMaH onaTb gouepasica, yBoneH 143 Ksty0a «/Janmac Mapepukc». 
Rodman again has fooled around [to that point that he has been] released from 
the Dallas Mavericks. 


Intransitivized reflexives: The most productive function of the reflexive affix is 
to make intransitive verbs from transitive verbs. A transitive, by definition, has 
a subject (an argument responsible for change or imbalance) distinct from an 
object (an aspectual argument whose change or imbalance is reported). Detran- 
sitivized reflexive verbs formed from transitives lack a distinction of responsible 
and aspectual arguments. They report a change that befalls the sole participant: 
npexpatiitecsa ‘cease’, orenéubca ‘be distracted’, naudroca ‘begin’, coemectuTeca 
‘coexist, overlap’, u3.meniiteca ‘change’, oepaniuurecsa ‘be restricted’, ynyuuureca 
‘get better’, coxpaniireca ‘be preserved’. The interpretation of individual verbs 
varies depending on whether the sole argument is inanimate, in which case 
the event is spontaneous ({295]), or animate, in which case the event can be 


58 Gerritsen 1990:153-60. 
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understood as instigated by the subject ([296]: 


[295] HacrymuT MupoBas peBosIIOWa, WM BCe WesJeBpbl BHOBb K HaM GepHyTCA. 
Once the world revolution arrives, all the masterpieces will return to us. 
[296] B koHue apryctTa MBI gepHysiucb B Mocxsy. 
At the end of August we returned to Moscow. 


Reflexive passives: When, for a given verb, the roles of modal and aspectual 
argument cannot be understood as merged and the change is induced externally, 
the reflexive intransitive verb might be called “passive.” The passive sense of 
imperfective reflexive verbs presents an activity as a generic situation that is the 
property of the aspectual argument: 


[297] Y MHorux U3BeCTHBIX MHE MOJIMT3AKIIOUCHHBIX MHOrHe MeCALIbI MOApAy 
KOHQDUCKOGbIGAIUCb BCe TIMCbMa. 
Among many of the political prisoners I knew, all letters used to be confiscated 
for many months at a time. 


In [297], the reflexive passive presents a static fact as a property of the 
letters - they persist in the state of inaccessibility; using the third plural 
(konqbuckoevieau) here would focus on the active participation of the unnamed 
agents. Exceptionally, the responsible party is actually expressed in the instru- 
mental case ([298]): 


[298] Oru curapbl Kypusucb MOUM AAfel css BCIO 2KVM3HB. 
These cigars used to be [= were of the type that were] smoked by my uncle all his 
life. 


The passive use is related to the detransitivizing function of reflexive predi- 
cates mentioned above, but differs in certain respects. The detransitivized re- 
flexives presume that change can occur spontaneously without an external 
agent, and they are formed from both aspects: coemecriireca/coemeiydteca “be 
compatible with’, u3meniroca/u3mensiveca ‘change’, oepantiuurecs/oepaniuucatoca 
‘be limited’. The passive sense presumes that change would not occur without 
an external agent (in [299], the room needs an agent to instigate ventilation), 
and it is only formed from imperfectives. 


[299] Ec B WoMeleHHM MHOrO JIO/feli M OHO AJIMTeIbHO He NposeTpueaeTcs, 
cojlepxaHUe B BO3yxXe yrapHoro ra3a yBeJIM4YMBaeTCA. 
If there are many people in a dwelling, and it fails to be aired out for a long time, 
the content of carbon dioxide in the air increases. 


Since Fortunatov (1899), there has been an impulse to see a unity in the 
overall group of reflexive verbs: they have reduced valence.°? While there is 


5° For a notational account, see Babby 1975[b]; for a semantic account, see Schenker 1986. 
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some uniformity, there is considerable lexical diversity among reflexive verbs. 
There are recognizable groups that have distinct meanings and properties and 
different degrees of productivity (compare the productive intransitives such as 
ycnokoutec.a/ycnoxdueateca ‘calm down’ with the residual true reflexives méirocsa 
or the restricted reflexive of proclivity co6dKxa kycdetca). 


5.8.4 Present passive participles 

A present-tense passive participle is formed from the present stem of imperfec- 
tive transitive verbs with the formant {-m-}, to which are added adjectival end- 
ings. These passives in {-m-} can be used as attributive modifiers (6o1ewuncreo 
npou3eegenull, TOega Oe3ygepxHO pacxeasueaembix ‘the majority of works, praised 
at that time without restraint’) or as predicatives, as in [300], which conjoins a 
present participle with a past passive participle: 


[300] XpomMocome! MoryT ObITb YeTKO MHAUBUyasIM3MUpOBaHb! MU OMO3HABaeMBI <prs psv> C 
MOMOLLbIO JOCTATOUHO MpocTbxX MeTOOB. 
Chromosomes can be clearly differentiated and recognized through rather simple 
methods. 


This construction belongs to technical, journalistic, or bureaucratic styles. 

The suffix {-m-} forms derivatives that are used as ordinary adjectives, with 
a modal connotation of possibility or proclivity to be involved in an activ- 
ity: Heymosimoii ‘implacable’ describes an individual who cannot be mollified; 
thus also s06t%moii ‘beloved’, neeoo6pa3imeli ‘unimaginable’, neucnpaeiimoiit 
(ontumiuct) ‘incorrigible (optimist)’, neyoeimei ‘ineluctable’, ne3a6viedemoii 
‘unforgettable’. These derivatives can be formed from perfectives as well as imper- 
fectives: neeo3myTimoil ‘imperturbable’ from eo3myriits <py. “bother, perturb’. 


5.8.5 Past passive participles 

Past passive participles, or simply passive participles, are formed from the past- 
infinitive stem of perfective verbs by means of a formant ({-n-} or {-6n ~ tn} or 
{-t-}), to which adjectival endings are added. As a verbal adjective, the passive 
participle can be used in the positions in which one expects to find adjectives: 
as a preposed attributive modifier ([301]), as a postposed modifier ([302]), or as a 
predicative in a transitive construction ([303]): 


[301] <...> B CTporo persaMeHTHPpOBaHHOM <psyy OOBEME 
<...> ina strictly regimented volume 
[302] <...> co cBOMMUM AByMa OpaTbAMU, TOKe OCyYKCHHBIMU <psys TIO TOMY *Ke Jesly 
<...> with his two brothers, who were also sentenced in the same matter 
[303] Ilo meppony ero MpoBesIM CKOBaHHbIM<psys HAaPyYHUKAMU C OXpaHHUKOM. 
They led him along the platform bound with handcuffs with a guard. 
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But above all, the passive participle is used as a predicative with BE. The participle 
is the predicating element, and it agrees with the subject (xnuiea in [304)]): 


[304] Kuurac\rey scp «Ppijap Kpyrsoro crosa» OcTaBsIeHa psy rem sc> B Mockse. 
The book Knights of the Round Table got left in Moscow. 


As in other predicative constructions (§5.2), the participial passive distinguishes 
three tenses; no overt forms of BE are used in the present. Because perfectives 
have only two tenses but predicative constructions distinguish three, the par- 
ticipial passive cannot be derived simply by transforming an active sentence 
structure into a passive one. 

In some respects the predicative construction with a passive participle is not 
entirely analogous to a predicative construction with an adjective. The sole ar- 
gument of a passive participle can be affected by quantifying operations, such 
as the genitive of negation ([305]) or approximate quantification ([306]):°! 


[305] Ham o6baBuuM, 4TO HUKaKHX MOJIeBBIX Harpy30K <cens HE MOJIOKEHO epsys. 

We were informed that no extra pay for being in the field had been established. 
[306] Bro paccTpeAHO <psys “eTI0GeK COPOK. 

There were shot some forty people or so. 
Such constructions with adjectives are inconceivable (*nuxaxux noseebix Haepy30K 
ne evicoko [as if: ‘no field salary was high’; * 6v1.10 2xueo u 3gopo6o “en0GeK COpoOK 
[as if: ‘were hale and hearty some forty people’). Unlike predicative adjectives, 
then, passive participles tolerate quantification, and the subject of a passive is 
not necessarily individuated. 

When is the predicative construction with a passive participle used? Passive 
participles describe states that characteristically result from prior perfective 
events. In context, the idea that a specific event is the source of the current 
state can be more or less prominent. Often, in descriptions of scenes, no spe- 
cific event is understood to be the source for the state, though the subject has a 
property that characteristically arises from an event ([307]). Sometimes, however, 


the state can be understood to derive from a specific event ([308)]): 


[307] 3ems1a, BO3,YX, MeCAL, 3B€3/,bI CKOBAHBI <psys BMCCTE, CKJICMAHBI<psys MOPO30M ... 
The earth, air, moon are forged together, riveted by frost .. . 

[308] Bce BprlsM MpoBoAUTb ero B Ipuxoxyto, MoWemoBamuch. OH yuten. Ha Apyron 
eHb C. Kopases Obi apecTOBaH <psys 
We all accompanied him out, took leave. He left. On the next day S. Kovalev was 
arrested. 


60 See Babby and Brecht 1975, further Brecht and Levine 1984, Babby and Franks 1998. 
61 Lobanova 1975. 
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Table 5.14 Properties of passives and near-passives 


reflexive imperfective perfective passive non-specified third 
passive participle plural 
(KOHGUCKOBbIGA UC, (yeoneHbl, pa30pean) (cxeaTusU, yeo3UsU, 
npoeetpueaeTca) epo3usu, 3a Heli 
HaOsu0gatoT) 
expression of agent extremely rare (3%) rare (9%) = 
view of event repeated activity event presented as responsible agent 
presented as stative stative resultative asserted to exist, 
property of patient/ property of but remains 
subject patient/subject unnamed 


Common to all uses of the passive participle is that a potential event is pre- 
sented as a static property of the subject. Accordingly, the passive participle is 
used in description or summary rather than narrative (as in [309]). The unspe- 
cific third plural, in contrast, presents a pure event - in [310], one event in a 
narrative series. 


[309] Bonee nonoBMHbI MX OKa3asIMcb HapyluuTenaMu AucuMnmMHEI. MHorve u3 HUX 
YBOJICHEI <psys 3A TIPOTyJIBI. 
More than half of them turned out to be violators of discipline. Many of them 
were removed for absenteeism. 

[310] 3amMemmanHHble B “es10” BEI3BIBaJIMCh Ha JOIIpocbl, UM yrpoxasu. OAHOrO 43 HUX 
TIpucy {WIM K IpMHyUTesbHbIM padoTaM. HecKoIbKUX YBOIIMIIM <pgr pis - 
Those who were mixed up in the “affair” were called in for interrogation, they 
threatened them. They sentenced one of them to forced labor. They removed 
several from work. 


5.8.6 Passives and near-passives 
Use of passive and near-passive constructions is summarized in Table 5.14. 


5.9 Agreement 


5.9.1 Basics 

Finite verbs agree with their subjects.®? Verbs express gender-number in past- 
tense forms and person—number in present-tense forms (including the present- 
tense forms of perfective verbs). In [311], the past-tense verb is feminine, in 
agreement with the overt subject, a feminine singular noun. 


62 See Crockett 1976, Corbett 1979[a], Corbett 1983[a], 1983[b], 1988[b], Robblee 1993[b]. 
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[311] Ba6yurka FO <\rem sc> YCXAIa<rem psr> B Tlapwx. 
Grandma Iulia left for Paris. 


If the subject is not expressed as an overt argument phrase, the predicate ex- 
presses the features of the implicit referent of the subject, as in the continuation 
of [311] as [312]: 


[312] <...> MW MpoOxXUMA<yem psrs TAM Oomee FecaTU Jer. 
<...> and lived there for more than ten years. 


If the sentence is impersonal - that is, lacks the possibility of a subject - the 
verb appears in the neuter in the past ([313]) or in the third-person singular in 
the present ([314]) and future: 


[313] Mensa TOWHUO cnr psrs, HOMOM ere WoGpasca. 
Nausea overcame me, I hardly made it home. 
[314] Menus TOWHUT<35¢ prs, HOMOM He WoOepycn. 
I’m overcome by nausea, I won’t make it home. 


5.9.2 Agreement with implicit arguments, complications 
Agreement is largely without problems in Russian, but there are some contexts 
of interest. 


Collectives: Subjects that are nouns cause little uncertainty. Even singular nouns 
with collective sense elicit singular number, with the gender appropriate for the 
noun (FEM sG for komduga in [315)): 


[315] KomaH a <\rem sc> ObIA cpzm> FOCTATOUHO CHJIBHA cpm sos UH XOPOLIO 
TIOJ{TOTOBJICHA <pem sc>- 


The team was quite strong and well-prepared. 


The subsequent context maintains the singular number (nogeordesena) unless 
the individual members of the collective are explicitly named (for example, 
uepoku ‘players’). Plural is not used in Russian, unlike in varieties of English: 
The Barcelona player said his side were not prepared for the vociferous support given by 
Korean fans. 


Implicit gender of personal pronouns: When the subject is a first or second 
person, a past-tense verb reflects the gender of the referent of the pronoun, 
though the pronouns themselves do not distinguish gender: 


[316] Thr He MoxelIb ceOe MpefcTaBUTb, KaKYEO XOPOLLIy}!O BeECTb Tbl MHE Tepe asia cpus - 
You cannot imagine what good news you've given me. 
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Universal second-person singular: Second-person singular agreement in the 
predicate is used without any overt subject noun phrase in a universal sense 
of any possible addressee: 


[317] Tlocne BowHbl 1 y3Has, UTO OBIT TaM YCTpoeH Jlarepb [JIA 3aKIIIOUCHHEIX. Ja, MecTO 
BbIOpasIM MOAXoAAlee — rlyWib, 6e3qo0poxbe, KpyroM Jieca u OosoTa. He 
YOOX UILIb 565. 
After the war I learned that a prison camp had been built there. Yes, they picked 
a good place - wilderness, no roads, nothing but forests and swamps all around. 
You won't escape. 


Formal second-person plural: The second-person plural pronoun ew is used in 
formal address to a single individual (the formal “#form”: §4.6). In agreement 
with formal ew, verbs are second-person plural, and predicative (“short”) adjec- 
tives are plural ([318}): 


[318] - Upuna, BbI MOTOAEI 2p. , KPaCHBbI—p,., MHOTO UrpaeTe—z»,. U, HaBepHoe, 
OlylaeTe 9p, Ce6a FOcTaTOuHO KOM@opTHo. 
~ Irina, you are young, beautiful, you get many roles, and no doubt you live rather 
comfortably. 


Used as predicatives, long-form adjectives reflect the referential gender and num- 
ber of the subject - singular when a single person is addressed by formal 8, even 
as the verb is plural:® 


[319] Ilouemy xe BbI OBI <p, psrs {Takoit TPyCTHBI csc sc> ~ TAKAA PPyCTHAA <rem sc> }? 
Why indeed were you such a sad one? 

[320] Ber {mepBblitcysc sos ~ HEPBAA cre sc> } HAWAII cpr psrs- 
You started it first. 


Other predicatives, such as népeoiii ‘first’ ([320]), are likewise singular if the ad- 
dressee is singular ([320]). If the addressee is plural, predicatives are plural: ew: 
neepolé <p> Hauasu “you (all) started it first’. 


5.9.3 Agreement with overt arguments: special contexts 

With overt subject arguments, agreement is unproblematic most of the time: 
singular agreement is used with a singular noun, plural with plural. Complica- 
tions arise in three contexts. All three contexts have subject phrases that could 
be understood as referring to multiple entities. Though there are differences 
among the three contexts, there are also general principles that apply to all 


63 Comrie 1975:408, 410. 
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Table 5.15 Agreement of conjoined nouns, 
animacy, and word order 


SV order (%) VS order (%) 


animates 100 84 
inanimates 85 28 


three. In general, singular agreement in these contexts indicates that the group 
of elements is understood as a whole, as a unit, and the fact of the existence of 
some number of things is more significant than the activities of the individuals 
involved. Plural agreement means that the elements that make up the group are 
viewed as potentially distinct individuals. At the level of the argument phrase, 
animates are more likely to be individuated, and occur with plural, than inan- 
imates; abstract nouns are unlikely to be individuated, and unlikely to trigger 
plural agreement. At the level of the predicate, since existential predicates are 
interested in the fact of existence, they are more likely to occur with singular 
agreement than individuating predicates such as transitive verbs or predicative 
constructions. At the level of discourse, the word order in which the subject is 
postposed is the order used for establishing the existence of a situation. Accord- 
ingly, a verb that precedes its subject is more likely to have singular agreement 
than a verb that follows its subject. 
The three specific contexts are the following. 


5.9.4 Agreement with conjoined nouns 
With noun phrases composed of two or more conjoined singular nouns, the verb 
can appear in either the singular or the plural. (If any of the conjoined nouns is 


plural, agreement is plural.) As can be seen from Table 5.15, 


plural agreement 
is preferred with nouns that refer to animates. Also, plural agreement is usual 
when the subject precedes rather than follows the verb, as is especially visible 
with conjoined nouns referring to inanimates. 

When variation is possible, plural is appropriate when the conjoined elements 
are distinct entities, and the predicate is independently valid for each. Entities 
can be distinct if they are different kinds of things ([321]) or two distinct indi- 


viduals of one type ([322)): 


[321] Topa3unM 2p. ero KpacoTa <\rem sc> W30 UW 3aTCHJIMBOCTH<\remy sc> PC3bOBI. 
The charm of the huts and the intricacy of the carving amazed him. 


64 Corbett 1983[b]:181. For conjoined nouns, Corbett 2000:207 cites 67 percent plural agreement in 
literature, 96 percent in press (there without differentiating animacy or word order). 
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[322] Ee coOcTBeHHad %XV3Hb<\rem scp HW KU3Hb<\pem sc> BCKA CKIAAbIBAJIMCh <p> TAKUM 
o6pa3oM, <.. .> 
Her own life and the life of the era had taken shape such that <.. .> 


Singular agreement assumes that the elements are not distinct and are intrin- 
sically associated; the predicate applies to all the elements together. The entities 
can amount to a higher order abstraction - life and reason together define a 
universe ([323]): 


[323] BHyTpu kax oro 91eKTpoHa ClipaTaHa BcesIeHHad, rye 
CYINCCTBYCT <3sc¢> KUBHB<\pem sc> HW Pa3YM<\msc sc>» KAK B Halelt. 
In each electron is hidden a universe, where there exists life and reason just as in 
ours. 


Or one element can be understood as a concomitant of the other: 


[324] <.. .> OCTANAaCH cppys KCHA <\rem sc> HW MAJIbUMK <\msc sc>- 


[After he died] there remained his wife and boy. 


Or two abstract ideas are (nearly) synonymous: 


[325] HacrymM10 cyr> YCHOKOCHHEC <\ntsc> UA AYMeCBHAA TUXOCTH <\rem se>- 
There came a calm and spiritual quiet. 


When singular agreement is used in the past tense, thereby expressing gender, 
the question arises as to which noun supplies the gender. It depends in part on 
word order. When the subject precedes the verb, as in [326], gender can be taken 
from either the first noun, which is typically the more significant, or from the 
second, which is nearer to the predicate. 


[326] IIpoexrupopaHne <\nr sc> MH MOATOTOBKA <\ ppm sc> K CTPOMTeBCTBY {3AHANOcyrs ~ 
3aHA1a <ppy>} C7{Ba JM He 15 ser. 
The planning and preparation for construction took up virtually fifteen years. 
[327] {BaHat02yr. ~ 73aHATA <yeq> } Cf{Ba WM He 15 seT TMIPpOCKTMpOBaHHe <\yz sc> U 
MOJPOTOBKA <\ rem scp K CTPOMTEJIBCTBY. 
Almost fifteen years were taken up by the planning and preparation for 
construction. 


When the subject follows ([327]), the gender of the verb is that of the first con- 
junct, which is both more significant and closer to the verb. 

If pronouns of different persons are conjoined, first person outranks second 
(a u Tel celituac egeM<ip,5 ‘I and you are going now’) and either outranks third 
(a u ON Cettuac egeM<1p,> ‘I and he are just now going’, Tol u on celiuac egeTe <2p1> 
‘you and he are just now going’). 
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5.9.5 Agreement with comitative phrases 

To talk about two people acting together, Russian can use either of two con- 
structions. Two nouns can be conjoined: Osea u Bagum. Or one entity can be 
made more prominent and the other attached to it by means of the comitative 
preposition c ‘with’: Onvea c Bagumom ‘Olga with Vadim’, Wegop Heanoeuu c 
2*KeHOU U geyMsA MasiouUuKamu ‘Fedor Ivanovich with his wife and two boys’. When 
one of the conjuncts is a pronoun, there are three options: conjunction, on u 
Banag ‘he and Vlad’, a u mos cectpa Mawa ‘I and my sister Masha’; a comitative 
construction with a singular pronoun, on c Bragom ‘he with Vlad’, a c Mawei ‘I 
with Masha’; or a comitative construction with a plural pronoun, onu c Bnagom 
‘they, including Vlad’, mo c Mawei ‘we, including Masha’. 

True conjunction emphasizes that the individuals are separate and parallel. 
It is very likely to take plural agreement. With pronouns the comitative con- 
structions are more usual, and the plural form is preferred. With third-person 
pronouns, the plural onu c xenol was used in 69 percent of tokens; with first- 
person pronouns, though the singular is possible (Tax u eepuyaca ac xKenou ‘and 
so I returned with my wife), the plural form mw c xenou is by far the more 
usual (88%).°° 

When the pronoun is plural, a verb that agrees will obviously be plural: ou <p, 
c Bnagom xogusu cy. K Heli yuuToca aHemulckomy a3bIky ‘they - he and Vlad - 
used to go to study English with her’, we: c Maweti xogusucys K Hell yuuToCa 
aHesuluicKomy 3b1Ky ‘we - Masha and I - used to go study English’. But with a 
singular pronoun (or noun) in the comitative construction, either singular or 
plural agreement in the verb is possible.® Plural is appropriate: if the individuals 
are known; if they act separately but in parallel; and if the new information is 
the way in which the activity proceeded: 


[328] Bpat c cectpoli Bce Tenancy. C ybiOKoN. 
Brother and sister did everything with a smile. 

[329] B ero koMHaTe He ObIIM HacTeJIeHbI MOI, U OH C AKeHOM Mpbirasu—ey,. c Oak Ha 
Oasky. 
In his room there were no floorboards, and he with his wife hopped from beam to 
beam. 


Singular is appropriate when the participation of the comitative noun is sec- 
ondary and incidental relative to the participation of the first ([330]), and if 
attention is focused on the fact that the event took place at all ([331)). 


[330] WM ett He HpaBusica paccka3 Cepexxu 0 TOM, KaK OH C BrafloM xOJMsI cscs B 
TICMxXWaTpuueckytO KJIMHUKy. 
She also didn’t like Serezha’s story of how he went with Vlad to the psychiatric 
clinic. 


65 On wwwilibr.ru <01.XI.02>. 66 Urtz 1999. 
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[331] B apyroit KoMHaTe MocemuWJIcd <scs JIYKMH C 2KeHOM U FBYMA MasIbunKaMnu. 
In another room there settled in Lukin with wife and two boys. 


Overall, singular and plural are about equally likely with subject comitative 
phrases.°” 


5.9.6 Agreement with quantifier phrases 

When the subject is a quantifier phrase, the verb can appear in either the (neuter) 
singular or plural. The singular presents the subject as a mass of undifferenti- 
ated things, and the fact that a certain quantity exists is more significant than 
the activities of the entities making up the group. Accordingly, singular is ap- 
propriate: with inanimate entities that are not known as individuals; with large 
or approximate quantifiers; with predicates that are existential; and with the 
word order in which the subject follows the verb (the word order used to present 
the world as a holistic situation). Note the shift in agreement and word order 
in [332]: 


[332] B maacky “BCTYMU0<s¢> “MHO2XKeECTBO KOHTIepoB. SMHOxXeCTBO XKOHTIIEPOB 
YK aot <p> ACCTATKM THICAY LapoB, JIeTALIIMX K HaM OJMH 3a ApyruM. 
A group of jugglers broke into dance. A group of jugglers is tossing tens of 
thousands of balls that fly to us one after another. 


Conversely, using the plural reports a property of entities that can be differ- 
entiated as distinct individuals. Plural is then favored: by small quantifiers; by 
individuating predicates - those that report properties that can be ascribed to 
individuals (rather than predicates that report the existence of situations); and 
by the word order in which the subject precedes the verb (as in [332]). Plural 
is likely to be used if the entities are known already or are identified in the 
subsequent context. 

The choice of number is especially sensitive to the semantics of predicates, fol- 
lowing the hierarchy of predicates from existential to transitive and predicative. 
With paucal numerals (ged/geé, rp, ueréipe), usage is that of Table 5.16. 

As in Table 5.16, paucals prefer plural with most predicates. Singular, used 
primarily with existential predicates or verbs of position and motion, is reserved 
for contexts that do no more than present a scene; thus the singular in Table 
5.16(c) presents three small houses on the banks of the Volga as part of a traveler’s 
view of a certain town. Plural is used if there is any discussion of the individual 
entities in the following context; as, for example, the three reasons in Table 
5.16(a) and the three photos in 5.16(c). 

Usage with approximate quantifiers is illustrated in Table 5.17. Approximate 
quantifiers use singular with all predicates except transitives and predicatives. 


67 Corbett 2000:207 cites 44 percent plural in literature, 50 percent in press. 
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Table 5.16 Agreement with paucal numerals 


predicate type paucal quantifier: examples 


existential Ha CnupufoHoske O6bIsI0<sc. TPH KOMHATHI. 


‘At Spiridonovka there were three rooms.’ 
K Tomy 6b -»,. TpH MpM4vHbl. Meppast <.. .> 
‘For that there were three reasons. The first reason <.. .>’ 


weak existential Ha cnlefyrouult JeHb ABMJIMCb<p,s elle Be CeMbi. 


‘The next day there appeared two more families.’ 


position/motion Ha mpaBo Oepery Bor CTOANO cscs. BA-TPU JOMUKa. 


‘On the right bank of the Volga there stood two or three little 
houses.’ 

Ha cTeHax BUcesIM»,. Tpu cbotorpadun — Fouepu Kcenun, cprHoselt 
Bopuca u FOpuas. 

‘On the walls hung three photos - of daughter Kseniia and sons Boris 
and lury.’ 


reflexive 3a CTeHaMM BBICOBEIBAJIMCbh—p,. ABe-TpH TaBKU GesIbIxX WepKBer. 
intransitive ‘Beyond the walls there protruded two or three tops of white 


churches.’ 


intransitive Tpu MOHAaXxa OT/IDIXaFOT<p;5 MOL esIb}O. 


‘Three monks are resting under a fir.’ 


passive participle Tak ObIJIM 2p. CO3aHbI ep, TPH Mex AyHapoHble opraHu3alun. 


‘And so three international organizations were set up.’ 


transitive 3aHAIM <p> OUepeb ABe TeTH, C BUY PbIHOUHbIe TOProBKH. 


‘Two women, by appearances market women, took places in line.’ 


predicative Tpu ero wadepa Toxe Ob <p. Tpy3HHbl. 


‘His three attendants were also Georgians.’ 


Table 5.18 summarizes the general preferences for paucals and approxi- 
mate quantifiers. Lower general numerals (nro ‘five’, edcemb ‘eight’, geendguyatb 
‘twenty’, Tpligyaro ‘thirty’, etc.), not exemplified, are intermediate. Shading 
marks the areas of active variation. 

Table 5.18 suggests something of the way in which specific quantifiers and 
predicate semantics interact. In terms of predicates, transitives and predicatives 
presume that their subjects are individuated, and are likely to take plural agree- 
ment. At the opposite extreme, existentials and weak existentials take singular 
agreement. In between, verbs of motion and position and reflexive intransitives 
are sensitive to the quantifier involved, and they can be quite variable in their 
interpretation, ranging from an existential interpretation (¢ komuate @ eyctom 
gbIMy CUge0<sg¢>_ HeCKOJIbKO uenoeek ‘in the room in thick smoke there were 
sitting several people’), in which singular is used, to real activities, in which 
plural is more appropriate (nogHanucbep.s HA GTOPOW ITAXK HeCKOJIbKO “ues0GeK 
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Table 5.17 Agreement with approximate quantifiers 
predicate type approximate quantifier: examples 

(a) existential B boropoguuke Opis10<s¢> HECKOJIBKO Bpauelt. 

‘In Bogoroditsk were several doctors.’ 
(b) weak existential OHOBpeMeHHO IIPHOBIIO sc. HECKOJIBKO 9LMIEJIOHOB. 

‘Simultaneously there arrived several echelons.’ 
(c) position/motion TaM ci ffes0<scs) MHOFO KCHLIHH, ObIIM OOBMHAeMBIe B CIeKyJIAWMU. 


‘There many women were sitting, they were accused of speculation. 


HeckosIbKO MOJIOABIX JOJJel XOAMIN <p> TYAa U Crosa. 
‘Several young people walked here and there.’ 
(d) reflexive intransitive Muoro napHeli BOKpyr Hee YBUBAJIOCK <scs - 
‘Many fellows were hanging around her.’ 
(e) intransitive Y ABepl HECKOJIbKO YeJIOBEK MOACILYLUIMBAIIO <scs. 
‘At the door several people were eavesdropping.’ 
(f) passive participle HeckosIbKO MepeBOJUMKOB ObITIO cscs. APECTOBAHO esc - 
‘Several interpreters were arrested.’ 
(g) transitive Muoro pycckux Joffe OCTaBMJIN-y,. Mocsie ceOa BOCTIOMMHaHHA. 
‘Many Russians left memoirs after their death.’ 


= 


Beka. 
‘Some sequoias have remained living witnesses of the twentieth 
century.’ 


> 


predicative HeckoJIbKo CeKBOM OCTAJIMCb<p,5 KUBbIMM CBU eTeIAMUM WBalaToro 


‘several people went up to the second story). Intransitive verbs tend to an ac- 
tivity interpretation, but an existential interpretation is also possible for some 
predicates (Tyga xogu0 sc. MHOeO OabywkuHbix 3Hakomblx ‘Many of Grandma’s 
acquaintances used to go there’. 

Each quantifier has a characteristic usage. Paucals treat entities as individu- 
ated, with plural agreement in the predicate; singular is used regularly only 
with existential predicates. Approximate quantifiers discourage an individuated 
interpretation, and use singular with most predicates except transitives. Large 
round numerals (crd, réicaua) are similar. Other numerals are intermediate. Nu- 
merals larger than paucals - from nsrs through the low decades - are close to 
paucals, but use singular agreement more freely. 

Certain specific contexts prefer one or the other interpretation. The modifiers 
ecé and 3ru before the quantifier presuppose that the members of the group 
are known as individuals, and require plural agreement. Constructions with 
distributive no as subject strongly prefer singular, since the quantity is of primary 
interest (§4.3.11). Expressions of the passage of time (years, seconds, months) are 
viewed as a mass, and use singular agreement. 
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Table 5.18 Predicate type and predicate agreement: quantifier subject 


low general 


paucal numeral (gocemp, approximate 

predicate type numeral geaguatp, etc.) quantifier 
(a) existential, modal SG © PL SG | ?PL sc | *PL 
(b) weak existential +sG | PL SG | ?PL sc | *PL 
(c) position/motion ?SG | PL SG < PL SG > PL 
(d) reflexive intransitive *sG | PL SG < PL sc > +PL 
(e) activity intransitive *sG | PL *sG | PL sc > +PL 
(f) passive participle *SG | PL *sG | PL SG © PL 
(g) transitive *sG | PL *sG | PL *se | PL 
(h) __ predicative *sG | PL *sG | PL *SG | PL 


5.10 Subordinate clauses and infinitives 


5.10.1 Basics 

Infinitives, adverbial participles (geenpuuacrus), and adjectival participles are less 
articulated than finite predications, in two respects: morphologically, they do not 
inflect for the full range of tense and mood as finite predicates, and syntactically, 
they cannot have their own nominative subject in the clause. The implicit subject 
is (usually) understood to be the same as some major argument of the main 
predicate. Each type of non-finite form has a distinct occurrence and function. 
Adjectival participles act as adjectives (§4.4.3). 


5.10.2 Finite clauses 

Finite clauses introduced by conjunctions can be used in a wide range of func- 
tions that correspond approximately to arguments, in the extended sense used 
here (§5.1). Clauses introduced by xoegd ‘when’, écau ‘if’, noxd (He) ‘until’, @ 7d 
epéms ‘(at a time) while’, function as adverbial arguments (on tense: §6.3.2). 
Clauses introduced by uro (or under more specialized circumstances, uro6bi 
‘in order to’) report the content of speech and analogous mental operations 
of thought, belief, memory. Such clauses can have a role analogous to that of 
the subject ([333]) or to that of the object ([334-35)): 


[333] Mue 6brI0 GocafHo, vrTo MOM ABOFOpOsHbIM OpaT co MHOM He urpaer. 

It was annoying to me that my cousin did not play with me. 
[334] Bckope paSoune nNoHasH, uTo paboTaroT OHH, B CYLHOCTH, GeciiaTHO. 

Soon the workers understood that they were working, in essence, for no pay. 
[335] OH oOaBua, uTo MIpoTUB Hac eCTb OJMH BeCbMa CyLeCTBeHHbIM MyHKT. 

He added that there was one very substantive point against us. 
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And in other instances, the clause has a role analogous to that of an oblique 
argument, a relation often marked by a placeholder demonstrative in the main 
clause: 


[336] Mon 6pat Bnagumup ropauscs (rem), wro Opis MOXOXK Ha cBOero AAO. 
My brother Vladimir was proud of the fact that he was similar to his uncle. 
[337] A B 4emM mpu3Hatotca? B Tom, uTO XO3AiKa WKeapTesM Ux 9KCMIyaTHpoBasa. 
And in what should they confess? In the fact that the manager of the 
pseudo-guild had been exploiting them. 


The placeholder is more or less frequent depending on the verb: eopgu.ica Tem, 
uto ‘[he] took pride’ 205/308 xx = 67 percent but ygueuzca tomy, uto ‘[he] was 
surprised’ 157 | 726 xx = 22 percent, comHecatoce 6 Tom, uvo ‘I doubt’ 124 | 1914 


xx = 6 percent.°® 


Modal arguments introduced by prepositions, however, require 
the demonstrative: Kypuuxoea nogaer uck va Penthouse 3a vo, uro nostyoOnaxKenHou 
cuss He ee ‘Kurnikova is suing Penthouse for the reason that they photographed 
someone else half-naked’. 


Finite clauses can be attached to event nouns ([338]): 


[338] B ra3eTax Haya MOABAATHCA CTATbU, “TO PbIHOK — 9TO MeJIKOOypxya3Had OTPbLKKA. 
In the newspapers there began to appear articles [saying] that the free market - 
that was a petty bourgeois belch. 


In these finite subordinate clauses, the most widely used conjunction is wro 
‘that’ (tense in reported speech: §6.3.3). Among the kinds of “reported speech,” 
in the broad sense, are indirect questions, which have the same form as other 
questions that are not subordinated. 


5.10.3 Adverbial clauses and adverbial participles (geenpuuacrus) 

Adverbial participles are the predicates of clauses that function as adverbial 
arguments. They lack an overt subject, but are understood to have an implicit 
subject that corresponds to a known entity, almost always the subject of the 
main predicate (in [339], dre): 


[339] A Mod MaTb, yYOeQUBUIMCh—-pz:., UTO Ce ETH XOPOLIO yCTpOeHHI, CO cCIOKOMHOM 
yuo BepHysacb B Mocxsy. 
And my mother, having become convinced that her children were well settled, 
returned with a calm heart to Moscow. 


68 Site www.libr.ru <10.X.02>. 

6° The issues of “control” (matching the implicit subject to an argument of the main clause) and 
exceptions to the usual relationship have long been a concern: Babby 1975|c], Babby and Franks 
1998. 
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Sentences are sometimes cited in which the implicit subject of the adverbial 
participle (indexed “<j>”) corresponds to a significant argument of the main 
predicate other than the subject: the unexpressed (or “O”) dative domain of a 
modal ([340]), the domain of an experiential predicate ([341]), the passive agent 
([342]), or even direct objects of verbs of emotion ([343]):”° 


[340] Llenyacb.j. Wepars MOXKHO SeCKOHEUHO MpH3HABaTECA B JHOOBM 6e3 CIIOB. 
Kissing, it is possible to constantly declare one’s love without words. 

[341] Caymuiaa.j. 9TOT paccka3, MHe<;. ObIJIO CTpaLtHo. 
Listening to the story, it became terrifying to me. 

[342] Pa3puBaad_j. HaBbIKH BOKJCHHA, BOMMTeCIAMU.j. Oy RYT W3yyaTBCA MepbI 
TIpeocTopoxHOCcTH. 
While [they are] developing driving techniques, safety measures will be learned by 
drivers. 

[343] Boitqa.;. B KomHaty, Kono; Nopa3svs Se3nops0K. 
On entering the room, the disorder astounded Kolia. 


It is difficult to determine the status of such sentences. They are cited by lin- 
guists (including Russian speakers) as “grammatical”; sometimes differences in 
acceptability are mentioned. (Those in which the argument is the dative domain 
of a modal predicate with a dependent infinitive, as in [340], are the most accept- 
able.) Yet such sentences are infrequent in texts, and many educated speakers 
do not consider them standard. 

While the adverbial participle itself does not show agreement, a predicative or 
appositive in the clause reflects the gender and number of the implicit subject 
(FEM SG in [344]): 


[344] 2KeHUMHBI OCBOOOAMIIMCh, KaK ad crem sc>- U3 HUX BEPHYBLIMCb 
BCTP€BOXKCHHAA <rem sc> K CBOeCH CeMEE. 


The women were freed, each returning agitated to her own family. 


And reflexive pronouns within the clause refer to the implicit subject (cedu in 
[344]). 

The events of adverbial participles are understood to occur in time-worlds 
contiguous with those of the main clause. In [345], the speaker’s return occurs at 
the same time as the return, and is caused by the return; in [346], the expectation 
is embedded in the same time-world as the approach. 


[345] BepHyBuiIncb c BOMHBI, A TBepO peluus cTaTb WucaTesem. 
On returning from the war, I firmly decided to become a writer. 


70 Itskovich 1974 ([342]), Yokoyama 1980, Rappaport 1980 ([341]), Legendre and Akimova 1994 ([343}), 
and Kazenin 2000 cite examples of adverbial participles not anteceded by the subject of a finite 
predicate. 
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[346] Iloqxoqa kK BOpoTaM, 4 Kaxk yo ceKyHAy oxKMasla OKpuikKa: «cTol!» 
As I approached the gate, every second I expected to hear the shout: “stop!” 


5.10.4 The free infinitive construction (without overt modal) 

In general, infinitives lack overt subjects but are interpreted as having an implicit 
subject. Infinitive clauses are generally attached to main predicates (though not 
always), and the subject of an infinitive can often be identified with a major ar- 
gument of the main predicate. Infinitives present events with a modal coloring, 
as possible or desired or imposed. 

An exception to the rule that infinitives are attached to matrix predicates is 
the DATIVE-WITH-INFINITIVE construction, or, since there is no main finite predi- 
cate, the FREE INFINITIVE.’! This construction is responsible for some of the most 
famous apodictic pronouncements of older Russian: 


[347] A Wropepa xpa6paro nspky He KPBCHTH eyyzs- 
Igor’s brave regiment is not to be resurrected. 

[348] <...> Ba yOo Puma napolia, a TpeTHH CTOMT, a UETBEPTOMY <pars He OBIT cines 
<...> and two Romes have fallen, while the third still stands, and a fourth is not 
to be. 


The construction, as a syntactic idiom, has a strong modal sense. Among other 
values, it can predict an inevitable result or, when negated, the impossibility of 
an event (as above). The dative is the goal of the modality and, implicitly, the 
subject of the infinitive (in [348], it is incumbent on the fourth Rome never to 
exist). The infinitive itself is not dependent on any overt matrix predicate - the 
construction as a whole has modal value. Indeed, it is not clear how to reconcile 
this construction with contemporary models of syntax that derive constructions 
by composition of elements. 

The construction illustrated above still occurs in the modern language; the 
modern Russian translations of [347] and [348] use the free infinitive construc- 
tion, and other examples are found in modern Russian: 


[349] Toperb MHe, TaHa, B reeHHe OrHeHHO!. 
It is for me, Tanya, to burn in the fire of Gehenna. 
[350] B o6uyem, He MHe TyT cyUTb. 
But in general, it’s not for me to judge in these matters. 


But this construction is used less pervasively than in earlier times; constructions 
such as [349-50] have an epic ring to them. The free infinitive is still used freely 
in decrees: 


71 See now Fortuin 2000 for a comprehensive treatment of the construction. 
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[351] Yue Ha cneqyrouMui eHb BbIWe HOBbIM 3aKOH: OOBHHACMBIX B Teppopu3Me 
CYAUTb OBICTPO, CUIeACTBHe 3aKAHUMBATH 3a JeCATb THEM. 
On the following day there appeared a new law: those accused of terrorism were 
to be judged quickly, the process to be finished within ten days. 

[352] OgHa rpadbcKaa JIoxKKa JO CHX Nop y MeHa xpaHutcsa. Ec B3ATb ee B poT, 
UyBCTBYeTCA MpOTMBHbI BKyC Me{M. 
I still have one of those aristocratic spoons. If one were to put it into one’s mouth, 
one senses the unpleasant taste of copper. 

[353] [la urge B3aTb MaTepMasbI U DeHbrM? 
And where can one get the materials and the money? 


The construction is stylistically neutral and extremely frequent in conditions and 
questions ([352-53]). A search for the phrase Kak nonacts ‘How can one reach’ 
produced an impressive 19,400 hits on the web (<10.X.02>). 


5.10.5 The free infinitive construction (with negative existential pronouns) 

As a specialized development, infinitives can be used with interrogative- 
indefinite pronouns to establish the existence of a possible entity that would 
fit in the event ([354}):72 


[354] 3anmquiuyaTb ObIIO OT 4eco. 

There was indeed something from which to defend them. 
[355] Yxu emy-To ObIsI0 0 vem 3afyMaTECA. 

Now he really had what [something] to think about. 


The lack of possible existence of an entity is expressed using a special series of 
negated indefinite-interrogative pronouns of the type néege ‘(there is) nowhere’, 
Hé c Kem ‘(there is) no one with whom, etc. 


[356] Tenepb B yepksu (6bII0) CyxXUTb HeKOMy. 
Now to hold services there is (was) no one. 


Only the pronoun carries negation. The infinitive and BE (when it is used) are 
not negated. 

As in other instances of the free infinitive, the implicit subject of the infini- 
tive is often universal in reference and omitted ([354]), but can in principle be 
expressed as a dative ([355], [356]). As in other instances of the free construction, 
the time reference is likely to be universal and present, but other tenses can be 
formed by using the appropriate past or future form of BE. The present tense 
of the positive construction with indefinite-interrogative pronoun uses écrb, but 
the negative existential construction has no trace of BE. 


72 Mrazek 1971, Garde 1976, Rappaport 1983, Babby 2000. 
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[357] ObIIIO 
BaM{ ecTb }UTO TepATD. 


OyaeT 
was 
For you there j is what [something] to lose. 
will be 
[358] ObLIO 
Mue mpocto Herye } — TBOPUTb. 
Oy eT 
was 
There simply { is no place for me to work creatively. 
will be 


5.10.6 The dative-with-infinitive construction (overt modal) 

From the historical source of the free dative-with-infinitive construction with no 
overt matrix predicate has developed the use of the infinitive with certain non- 
verbal predicates: ndgo ‘necessary’, dono ‘possible’, go3moxxo ‘possible’, e634 
‘impermissible, impossible’. As in the free infinitive construction, the implicit 
subject can be expressed in the dative, by virtue of being the goal of modality 
of the main predicate. 


[359] Emy Haflo TOoQKOpMMUTECS. 
He needs to build himself up a bit. 


If no dative argument is overt, the modality is understood to apply to any or all 
people; in [360] anyone could write such a story: 


[360] Ha sToT croxeT MOXHO OplsI0 Obl HalIMcaTb MOTpAcaOLUM paccKka3. 
On that theme it would be possible to write a stunning story. 


The infinitive is tightly bound with these non-verbal predicates; thus negation 
of the main predicate (He.1»3 ‘not permissible, impossible’) used to elicit the 
genitive in a transitive infinitive, though that usage has now faded except with 
emphatic negative pronouns: 


[361] Ham Hesb3a ObIIO TOBepaATh HUKAKUX OOLWECTBEHHBIX paOoT —cgns- 
It was not possible to entrust any social projects to us. 


This construction can be formed with the neuter singular predicative (short) 
form of a variety of adjectives that comment on the modality of the event in 
a weaker form, by evaluating its desirability for someone (xopowo ‘it’s good for 
one to’ or its difficulty (rpygno ‘it’s difficult for one to’), and so on. A variation 
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on this construction is used with a set of “occasional” verbs, that is, with verbs 
that talk about the occurrence or success of an event against the expectation 
that the event might not occur: ygdcrocsa ‘succeed in’, noee3ru ‘be fortunate to’, 
nputitiicb ‘have occasion to’. 

With xdgo ‘necessary’ and He1H3% ‘not permissible’, the attached clause can 
be finite (subjunctive with vro6e:) if what must be is a whole event not under 
the control of the argument in the main clause: 


[362] Hesb3a, 4TOOBI OHM CTaHOBMJINCh *KepTBaMH. 

It is impermissible that they should become victims. 
[363] O6s3aTembHO Hayo, UTOOLI My3bIKa Obra. 

It’s absolutely necessary that there should be music. 


Moxno ‘possible’ prefers infinitives. 


5.10.7 Infinitives with modal hosts (nominative subject) 

The most versatile modal in Russian is the verb (c)mdub ‘may, might, can’. 
Russian uses an old adjective gdxen ‘obligated’ (gosxKHd, gosoKHd, gosx«nbi) With 
an infinitive to express obligation. These modals differ from the impersonal 
modals exactly by making the responsibility personal, whereas the impersonal 
modals present obligation as universal, even if in a particular case it is directed 
to the dative domain (§6.2.8). 


5.10.8 Infinitives with hosts of intentional modality (nominative subject) 

A variety of verbs talk about an individual who tries to create a state of the 
world that does not exist. The host verbs characterize various attitudes with 
respect to changing the world: volition (xorérs ‘want’, pewiite ‘decide to’), at- 
tempt (crapdreca ‘try’, nitdreca ‘make an attempt’, crpemiroca ‘strive’), success 
(nocuacrsuieuteca ‘have the good fortune’, yxurpiireca ‘to be clever enough), or 
habit (ro6ure ‘love’, npegnouurdto ‘prefer’. 


[364] A pews cenaTh mpecckondepeHyn1. 
I decided to hold a press conference. 


The individual who formulates the desire is the individual who will accomplish 
the event. 

The infinitive is moderately cohesive with the main predicate. Negating the 
main verb once used to evoke the genitive in the object of the infinitive, but no 
longer. As a rule, intending or attempting to create a world is a perfective event 
([364], cgénavrb <5). Habits, however, are imperfective (§6.5.9). 

If the individual responsible for creating the new world is not the same as the 
individual who wills the creation, the conjunction wro6wi is used. 
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[365] Pogutrenu He xoTesu, 4TOObI OH ye3xKall. 
His parents did not want that he should leave. 


Russian has no construction similar to the English “raising” construction: corre- 
sponding to His parents did not want him to leave, there is no *Poguresu ne xorenu 


eeO yexaTb. 


5.10.9 Infinitives with aspectual hosts (nominative subject) 

Infinitives are used with a small set of predicates that describe transitions in 
the status of an activity - beginnings (naudTb/HauundTo ‘begin’, crdtb/cranoeuiTeca 
‘get involved in’), continuations (npogo.xtire/npogomxKdrs ‘continue’, endings 
(kdnuute/Konudte ‘end’, nepecrdre/nepecraedt ‘stop’). The infinitives are always 
imperfective. Historically, the future imperfective with 6ygy, etc., is of the same 
type. 

An unusual construction that may be related is the use of an imperfective 
infinitive with a nominative subject but without any overt host predicate. The 
construction is used in stylized imitations of folk style, such as the doggerel 
about the bee in [366]: 


[366] Brit Ha macexke y fema, Once at grandpa’s beehive 
Tam yBugen a 30Bpeqy I saw an evildoer 
Al Oe2KaTb — OHa 3a MHOM =I: take to running - she, after me 


VU nogpyr 30Bet c co6ou =—-— Calling her friends to come 


The construction suggests an action closely related to other narrative events that 
is attempted but incomplete (as is the escape in [366]). Because the infinitive 
is imperfective, it is likely that the construction developed historically from an 
aspectual construction by eliding the host predicate (whether crdrs, 6ygy, gaedi, 
or another host can no longer be determined), but by now it is a distinct, albeit 
stylistically and pragmatically quite idiosyncratic, construction. 


5.10.10 Infinitives with hosts of imposed modality (accusative or dative object) 
Another construction involving infinitives is that in which the subject of the 
host predicate transfers modality (obligation, possibility) to another individual, 
who is put under the obligation, or given the opportunity, to carry out the event. 
There are two types. The event can be imposed on or permitted of an individ- 
ual expressed as the dative: gdrb/gaedrb ‘give, let’, npuxa3dro/npuKd3bieaTb ‘give 
an order’, eenérb ‘order’, no3ednure/no3consto ‘allow’, npegsoxtite/npegnaedtb 
‘offer’: 


[367] npuka3asiu 
MHe cpars 4 Aas BbIe¢3KaTb BO BaaguMup B Ty 2%e HOUb. 


TIO3BOJIMVJIU 
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Table 5.19 Types of infinitive constructions 


impersonal transferred 
model personal volitive modality transferred 
yago ‘be modal xXoveTb npuKa3avo modality 
necessary’ Moub ‘be able’ ‘want’ ‘order’ nonpocutb ‘ask’ 
implicit subject DaT domain NOM subject NOM subject DAT goal Acc object 
of infinitive [goal] 
= argument 
of main 
predicate 
modality necessity obligation/ subject subject imposes subject imposes 
directed to possibility as intends to obligation obligation 
goal function of create world (possibility) of (possibility) of 
subject creating creating 
world world 
cohesion of close close intermediate loose loose 
infinitive 
with main 
predicate 
finite variants (uro6bi) - uToObl 4voObl uToObl 
ordered 
They { let me to leave that very night for Vladimir. 
allowed 


Or the individual can be affected by the imposition of obligation (possibility, in- 
vitation), and the argument is expressed in the accusative: 3acrdeuro/3actae sat 
‘force, make’, (no)npoctitb ‘ask’, y6egurto/y6exgdvo ‘persuade’, nobygiitb/nobyxgdtT 
‘incite’, npuenactire/npuenawdt ‘invite’. 


[368] mipocvsia 
Ona { 3acTaBsIasia }MCHA<acc> JOObITh KHM2KKY CKa30K. 


no6yx fasta 


asked 


She} tried to force } me to get a book of tales. 


encouraged 


In such constructions, the infinitive is loosely attached to the main predicate. 
Since there are in effect two subjects, reflexives can in principle refer either to 
the implicit subject of the infinitive (in reference, the same as the dative goal 
or the accusative object) or to the matrix subject (§4.7.9). The imposed event is 
likely to be viewed as a potentially complete event, not merely an activity, and 
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the perfective is usual in the infinitive. Negating the main verb will not evoke 
the genitive in the object of the infinitive. 

Many verbs that describe acts of speech can be used to impose an order on 
someone else, by using the conjunction wro6ei ([369]): 


[369] Yrpom MaTb cKa3asIa eMy, YTOObI OH YXOAMI. 
In the morning mother told him that he must leave. 
[370] Marp ycrtema uenHytTp Tete Cate, vro6bil OTe] HU B KOeM CJIy4ae He Les. 


Mother had time to whisper to Aunt Sasha, that under no circumstances should father 
go. 


5.10.11 Final constructions 
Infinitives are used in FINAL constructions, to name the intended result of an 
activity. Final infinitives are normally preceded by wro6w or the more explicit 


g1A TOeO, uTOOD!. 


[371] Mosun, uro6e1 Apyx6y He MoTepsTb. 
Be quiet, so as not to ruin our friendship. 


In final constructions, there is normally an agentive subject in the main pred- 
icate that wills and controls the eventual, final, result. Final constructions can 
have wro6vi and a finite predicate, if the implicit subject of the final predicate 
is not the agent of the main predicate: 


[372] [[Boe paHeHbIx Nompocusn, vrodbl Ux KOMKM NOJOABMHYJIM MOOuMxKe K OKHaM. 
Two of the wounded asked that their cots be moved up closer to the windows. 


While infinitives can be used in English as relative clauses, as in a difficult role to 
perform, they cannot in Russian: “rpygnas post ucnosnuto {as if: ‘a difficult role 
to fulfill]. Infinitives can, however, be attached to modal nouns: eo3mcdoxHocTb 
‘possibility’ (¢03moxHocTb packos0Te npaeocaeue ‘the possibility of splitting 
Orthodoxy), Heo6xogimocts ‘necessity’ (Heo6xogumocTb ueptuTe KapTol ‘the ne- 
cessity of drawing maps’). 


9.10.12 Summary of infinitive constructions 
Infinitive constructions attached to main predicates are summarized in Table 
5.19. 

The constructions here are arranged in order of increasing autonomy of the 
infinitive clause. The infinitive is tightly bound to “impersonal” modal predi- 
cates (ndgo, etc.). The modality of the main predicate applies to the whole event 
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named by the infinitive, and is directed to a dative goal, who is then the im- 
plicit subject of the infinitive. At the opposite extreme, the subject of the main 
predicate transfers control to another individual (expressed as dative goal of 
the transfer or the accusative site of transfer) who is the implicit subject of 
the infinitive. Intermediate are constructions in which the subject of the main 
predicate controls the development of the event named by the infinitive. 
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6.1 States and change, times, alternatives 
All predicates report histories - narratives, scenes, hopes, orders - as do the 
predicates in [1], which relate the narrative of a journey of the Aksakov family: 


[1] BcepequnHe 3umMpr 1799 royqa mpvexasu—y;. MbI B ryOGepHcKuli ropog Ka3aHp. MuHe 
ObIIOL;~ BOCeMb JIeT. Mopo3bl cTOAIMey;-> Tpecky4He. 
In the middle of winter in 1799 we arrived in the regional capital of Kazan. I was 
eight. There was crisp frost. 


The stories or scenes are elaborated around some time and world (set of cir- 
cumstances) that the speaker deems immediately relevant to the ongoing dia- 
logue or narrative; it might be termed the CONTEXTUAL TIME-WORLD or the 
CONTEXTUAL OCCASION.! The contextual time-world can be localized in rela- 
tion to the here-and-now of speech, and that is what the category of TENSE does. 
Thus in [1], the adverb phrase establishes a contextual occasion in the winter of 
1799, which is prior to the time of speech (writing), and the verbs are all past 
tense. 

The states reported by predicates can be static, as are the speaker’s age and 
the weather in [1], or the states can change, as does the location of the Aksakov 
family in [1]. The concern with change and possible change around the contex- 
tual time is ASPECT. As is well known, verbs in Russian can be classified into 
two moieties, perfective and imperfective, that differ by the kind of history they 
report (§6.4). 

Predicates provide information not just about states of the actual world. They 
also invite comparison to alternatives, to what might have been or what might 
come to pass. In [2], the narrator, a young boy, describes more about the journey 
of [1]: 


1 In the spirit of Reichenbach 1947 (“reference time”), Smith 1983, 1991 (“viewpoint”), Declerck 1991 
(“orientation time”), Klein 1992, 1995, Paducheva 1996 (“time of report”). On limitations of the 
approach of Reichenbach, see Comrie 1981, Timberlake 1985/a]. 
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[2]  Ilpuxkppirptitepsy. CBepX OffeAsIa IMCbHM CaJIOMOM, A COrpesICA cpp, YCHYJcpps Ul 
TIpOCcHyJICA pps Ha Apyroi FeHb 30poBbIM. 
Covered by a fox coat over the quilt, I warmed up, fell asleep and awoke the next 
day healthy. 


The mother of the narrator feared that her boy might fall ill as a result of 
the chill he experienced during the journey. Here in [2] the narrator describes 
how he awoke in a state of health, a fortunate result that runs counter to the 
future that his mother anticipated. Therein is the real information value. The 
information is not only the state that is asserted to hold, but the evaluation of 
that state against alternatives that had been anticipated. Broadly, MODALITY is 
any concern with alternatives that are mediated by an authority. 

Predicates, then, report histories, which can be static or changing around 
a contextual occasion (aspect) relative to expectations (modality); the history 
and the contextual occasion are positioned with respect to the time of speech 
(tense). 

The discussion below is oriented around the categories of tense, aspect, and 
mood that are explicitly expressed by means of morphology, but at the same 
time, it is to be understood that they fit into larger, and interconnected, notions 
of aspectuality, temporality, and modality. 


6.2 Mood 


6.2.1 Modality in general 

Modality, in general, is a consideration of alternatives, as viewed by some au- 
thority or speaker. Alternative realities are legion. There are various reasons for 
considering alternatives in addition to the world we take to be real. 

(a) MODALITY OF EPISTEMOLOGY: Although the speaker seems to be the ulti- 
mate authority for knowledge, the speaker in a sense is the addressee of external 
stimuli, memory, other speakers. The speaker is not always an omnipotent au- 
thority, and may indicate some uncertainty or attenuation of knowledge about 
the world. Included under modality of epistemology are verbs of seeming, ap- 
pearance, and the phenomenon of reported speech. 

(b) MODALITY OF RESPONSIBILITY: As speakers we believe that the world 
is not just the way it is accidentally, spontaneously, but that the world is 
the way it is because of some responsible authority. Authority can be layered. 
For example, in using an imperative, there are two layers: the speaker acts as 
authority to decide how the world should be, and then cajoles or implores the 
addressee to become an authority and change the world from its current state. In 
deontic modality (etymologically, the modality of “binding”), expressed by modal 
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predicates such as ndgo ‘necessary’, npuliriicb ‘have occasion to’, yuwe ‘better’, 
gozxenx (gosxnd, etc.) ‘is obligated’, there are likewise two layers. The person to 
whom the obligation is directed is ‘bound’ to take responsibility for the world. 
And that responsibility derives from a higher authority, a generalized code of 
possibility and obligation. 

(c) SITUATIONAL MODALITY: When speakers and addressees are not acting 
as authorities, one is left with modality in which one situation of the world 
interacts with another: one situation is consistent with another (despite expec- 
tations), or causes another, or excludes another. All narrative is about one event 
making another possible; argumentation involves demonstrating how one fact 
makes another fact necessary. Situational modality is often implicit; it becomes 
explicit in conditional structures. 

These are the general types of modality. Morphologically, Russian can be said 
to distinguish three moods: REALIS MOOD (past and present and future tenses), 
IMPERATIVE, and an all-purpose IRREALIS (subjunctive) modality. The infinitive, 
although it is non-finite, could also be considered a mood. Irrealis mood is 
expressed not by inflectional morphology, but by means of the particle 6w:. This 
particle most often follows immediately after the verb, and a finite verb must 
be in the past tense: 


[3] bygb Cepexa 2XMB, OH COUMHUJ<ysr5 Obl O HallieM COopMiie CMeLLIHOM paccka3. 
Were Serezha still alive, he would write a droll story about our gathering. 


Put after the verb, 6: focuses on the alternative states of the world, on what 
might happen. But the particle need not occur directly after or attached to the 
verb; it can be used with a conjunction or an argument (both in [4]): 


[4] Ecam 601 4 Obi ps5 BAOKOM, 4 Obl COUMHVI pss po Hee «He3HaKoMKy» 
If I were Blok, I would write “The Stranger” about her. 


When 6p: is put after an argument, the alternative realities that are entertained 
depend on properties of that argument; thus [4] hangs on the identity of the 
speaker. 

Although 6%: requires the past tense when it is used with a finite verb, it 
does not require the past tense when it is used to attenuate the force of modal- 
ity, in the free infinitive construction (Mune 601 u3eunureca ‘perhaps I should 
apologize’) and with non-verbal predicates (yume 6v1 ‘would be better’, ndgo 6v1 
‘would be necessary’, wd2xHo Ovi ‘perhaps’ - 060 ecem ITOM MO2XKHO Obl HanucaTo 
Hoeessy ‘about that one might write a whole novella’). The particle has long been 
used together with the conjunction ro ‘that’, resulting in a univerbated irrealis 
conjunction vro6e1. Yro6ei occurs either with finite verbs, which must appear 
in the past tense, or with infinitives. 
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6.2.2 Mands and the imperative 
By using an imperative, the speaker acts as an authority and requests the ad- 
dressee to become an authority and take responsibility for making the future 
world match the speaker’s wishes. 

Perfectives predominate in positive imperatives, since in using imperatives the 
speaker as a rule asks for a definitive change of the world: 


[5] Bo3bMUTeC pp ywv> POMAH 30a «Upeso Tapuxa» Mu MOUNTAMTE <p rvs. 
Take Zola’s novel Ventre de Paris and read it. 

[6] 3a QUTe pr mvs Yepe3 Tpu Ha! 
Come back in three days! 

[7| Of, OyMaxku, Ja OHM IIpHrOAMTECA MOTYT, THI UX 3ACYHb pr iyvs B KOPOOOUKY. 
Oh, the papers - they might come in handy, stick them in this box. 


Also by general rule, negative imperatives are normally imperfective: 


[8] Ho ecnm Moero MyxKa M MOero CbIHa OTIIpaBAT JasieKO, HaM He Ha UTO Oy eT KUTH, 
MbI TaOakepky Mpogaqum. He GepuTe cir mvs Ce, WO*Rasylicta. 
But if my husband and son are sent off, we won’t have anything to live on, and 
we'll sell the snuffbox. Don’t take it, please. 

[9] He craBbTe <r mvs WycTyto OyTbIIky Ha cTom! 
Don’t put an empty bottle on the table! 


While this is the usual distribution of aspect in the imperative, the oppo- 
site, chiasmic, combinations occur. A negated perfective imperative indicates a 
warning against an event the speaker considers imminent: unless alternative 
strategies are adopted, the speaker expects the undesirable positive result to 
develop:? 


[10] - Y sac ectb nuctonet? He B3qyMalite <p: wv> 3acCTpemutTEca! 
- So you have a pistol? Don’t even think of shooting yourself! 

[11] Uposoxasa Mena, Baagumup cka3as: 
— CMOTPH He OCPaMUCb <py ywv>, HASOCPUCH pp ymv> HAXAJIbCTBa, B CJlyuae UeTO BPH, a 
MeHA He MOABEM <pp ive - 
As he accompanied me, Vladimir said: 
- Watch you don’t do something shameful, act with impudence, if there’s a 
problem, lie, and don’t give me away. 


Imperfectives can be used as positive imperatives to express the usual senses 
of the imperfective, for example, a generalized action (epu in [11]) or habit ([12]): 


[12] Ilo yrpam orKppIBalicy: yvs OKHO. 
Please open the window in the morning. 


2 Kuéera 1985. 
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Imperfective imperatives can also be used in certain pragmatic situations in 
which the speaker has in mind a single occasion, not a generalized activity.? The 
speaker can use an imperfective imperative to issue an invitation: 


[13] B3axoquTe ci: wv>, pa3qeBaliTech <r mw>! 
Come on in, take off your things. 


Or to grant permission, when the addressee hesitates; 


[14] - Moxuo a npupy? - Perhaps I might come over? 
— Tpuxogv cy is. - [Indeed, do] come. 


Or to insist on an activity, when the addressee hesitates and there is a clear and 
present danger that the activity might not be performed: 


[15] Bepute cy mvs, He COMHeEBAMTECH oy yyvs! 
Go ahead and take some, don’t hesitate! 


[16] 4: Onn xe ye3xxaroT. Moxet, onu MauiuHy They are moving away. Maybe 


mpoyanyT? they'll sell their car? 
H: Hapepuoe, onu ee 6yyT MposaBat. No doubt they'll try to sell it. 
Hi: Hatawia, mpofapalite <1; mys €€ MHe. Natasha, sell it to me. 


[17] Cyn roros. CHUMaii-;: iv! 
The soup is ready. Remove it. 


These contexts are alike in that, in all, the speaker anticipates that a certain 
activity is already established as a possibility, but is nevertheless not a certainty. 
What is at issue for the speaker is first and foremost whether the activity will 
occur at all, as opposed to not occurring. The imperfective is motivated by the 
focus on the binary question of the existence of the activity rather than on 
change and result. 

Imperatives, self-evidently, are oriented to the addressee, and so are implicitly 
second person. Something like first-person imperatives can be formed by using 
the present form with a hortative intonation; the affix -re makes an inclusive 
plural ([18]): 


[18] - UgemtTecipi+2p: prs» C HAMM B KMHO, rOBOpAT, OUCHb MHTepecHbiit uUsIbM. 
~- Come with us to the movies, they say, there’s an interesting film. 


Other constructions similar to imperatives can be formed by combining certain 
frozen imperative forms with verbs (often present-tense perfective) in any person. 


3 Paducheva 1996 ((12], [13], [14], [15], [17]) first distinguishes three parameters: initial phase, immedi- 
acy, and contextual dependence, and then lists specific pragmatic situations. The general condition 
is insistence on the existence of the activity in the face of uncertainty (Timberlake 1998). 
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Alaedu(re) ‘give, let’ ([19]) or, less usually, gdi(re) ([20]) assume the addressee is 
the authority: 


[19] Afaeaiire BEiGepeM <p, pr prss HOBbIM MIPUHTep AJA Balliero ocbuca. 
Let’s select a new printer for your office. 

[20] Alaitre A TIOMPOOY¥0 <1sc PF PRS>* 
Let me have a go at it. 


With nycro ‘let’, the proposed event depends on the situation rather than on 
the addressee: 


[21] Bor nofigy ceftuac B MUMIMIO 3aaBsto! ITycrb MpveAYyT<3p1 vr prs> A 
3a0epYT <3, PF PRS>: 
Ill just go right now to inform the police. Let them come and take them off. 
[22] B nogpase oHM KakOl-TO Mara3HH XOTAT OTKpbITb. Maso MM 4YeM OHM TaM 
3aHuMatoTca. BeyepoM mpvexy AoMoi, Mo3BoHIO B MUM. [TycKatt 


TIPU AYT<pr prs>, MPOBCPAT <pp prs>- 
In the basement they want to open a store. There’s hardly anything there're not 
into. This evening I'll go home, call the police. Let them come, check it out. 


With nycxdu, less frequent by a ratio of at least five to one, the expectation is 
more tentative. 


6.2.3 Conditional constructions 

In their most explicit form, conditionals in Russian have a condition (PROTASIS) 
introduced by a conjunction such as éc.iu ‘if’ (or koegd ‘when’? and a consequence 
(APODOSIS); the apodosis can be marked with the particle(s) (a) rd ‘or else, and 
then’ To be a conditional, a situation needs some degree of uncertainty about 
whether the condition and then also the consequence will be fulfilled. Four 
cardinal types of less-than-certain situations can be distinguished. 


Epistemological conditions: The condition can be considered less than certain 
if the speaker’s knowledge about an event is uncertain. EPISTEMOLOGICAL con- 
ditionals state that in the speaker’s opinion, knowledge, or worldview, if the 
protasis is true, the truth of apodosis follows. The relation is not causality in 
the usual sense, whereby one state of the world is responsible for the existence 
of another state of the world; the sequence is in the speaker’s epistemology. 
Tense, aspect, and mood are open. 


4 On conditionals in Russian, see Kubik 1967 ([33]), Ueda 1998, and now Hacking 1998. A relevant 
general study is Dancygier 1998. 
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[23] Ecam paHbuite npeoOmaas0 <r psr> COUYBCTBHe, TO Tellepb y HEKOTOPBIX 
BO3HUKJIO cpp psr> UVYBCTBO, KOTOPOe MapKCHCTHI Ha3bIBalOT «KJIAaCCOBOM HeHaBHCTbIO». 
If earlier a feeling of sympathy predominated, then now some have begun to 
experience the feeling that Marxists call “class hatred.” 


General (iterative) conditions: In repeating situations, some uncertainty of the 
protasis comes from the fact that the condition is not in force at every moment, 
but arises from time to time. In such general or iterative conditions in Russian, 
the verbs of both clauses are almost always imperfective. General conditions 
hold across time, and are naturally expressed in the present tense and realis 
mood ([24]), though they can be moved into the past ([25]) or the future or to 
counterfactual worlds. The conjunction is often xoegd ‘when’ ([25]) rather than 
the quintessential conditional conjunction éc.w ‘if. 


[24] Ecsu xto-7M60 u3 yauTenel 3a60TeBas <r psrs, OHA CFO 3AMCHAIA <r pst>- 
If anyone of the teachers fell ill, she replaced him. 

[25] Koega MbI GepeM <ir prs> H3BO3UNKA, OH MCHA MOMCaKUBACT <r pass, KAK OYTO ObI A 
ObIsIa PHMHAa3MCTKOM MATOrO KIacca. 
When we take a carriage, he seats me as if I were a gymnasium student of the 
fifth form. 


Occasionally iterative conditionals can have a perfective protasis (instead of im- 
perfective), emphasizing that the hypothesized condition is a result of an unpre- 
dictable event: 


[26] A yx ecuIM KakKolt TBO3{b MOFHYJICA cpp psrs, TAK HE BBIKUPHIBATH <yy yrs CTO, a 
HeMpeMeHHO BbIMPAMIIATH <p ines - 
And if some nail has managed to get bent, do not throw it out, rather, straighten 
it out. 


Hypothetical: The speaker may invite the addressee to consider a world the 
speaker knows is not real. In such counterfactual conditions, both clauses use 
the particle 6s: and, accordingly, the past tense of a finite verb: 


[27] Ecru Obt OHM BCTPeETHIIMCh py pss JET MATb Ha3af, TO BCe Obl y2xKe TaBHO 
KOHUMJIOCH pp psrs 


If they had met five years ago, then everything would have ended long ago. 


Hypothetical situations often lie in the past ([27]), but they can hold in the 
present ([28]): 


[28] B3ameuy nub, uTO XyceltH, HaBepHoe, OOUfesICA <p. Obl, ECM Obl CTO Ha3BaJIV <prs 
aJIbTPyUCTOM. 
I would only say that Hussein would most probably be offended if he were to be 
called an altruist. 
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Potential: Some conditions are uncertain in that they deal with potential states - 
states that are not actual at this moment but which might still come to pass. 
Potential conditions, which often lie in the future, are expressed by present-tense 
perfective forms or the imperfective futures. 


[29] Y MeHa xap, OH MpoOli Ter cpr prs», CCIM A Halify <py prs» SGAHKY C BapeHbeM. Ho ee 
clipatamM, Tak Kak Bosa u 4 Bce Gepem 6e3 cripoca. 
I have a fever, it will pass, if I can just find the jar with the jam. But they've 
hidden it, because Vova and I keep taking from it without asking. 

[30] Ecau xKypHasIMCTEI He TafyT<pr prss CBOCTO COrMIaCHA, TIPOCTO BbIPCXKET <pp prs> UX 
cTaTbu UU Oy eT <r pur> HaKIeMUBaTb 6e3 roHopapa. 
If the journalists won't give their permission, he'll simply cut the articles out and 
put them up without paying for them. 

[31] Eczu a He BbIYYY <p prss BCCX TAB, OT MepBolt Fo MocneqHel, MHe Oy eT cr curs 
TIJIOXO. 
If I do not learn all of the chapters, from the first to the last, itll be bad for me. 


The cardinal patterns discussed are summarized in [32]. 


[32] type prototypical tense-aspect and mood 
epistemological any; realis 
general past ~ present imperfective; realis 
hypothetical past perfective; irrealis 
potential present-tense perfective ~ imperfective 


future; realis 


If the condition is hypothetical, then the irrealis mood with 6o: is used. If iter- 
ative, then imperfective is used. 

In the usual case, the protasis and apodosis represent the same degree of re- 
ality - both are potential or hypothetical - and are expressed with the same or 
comparable tense and mood. (The imperfective future and perfective present are 
comparable in both referring to events in the future.) In iterative conditionals, 
aspect also matches in the two clauses. Mismatches in mood (or “hybrid” con- 
ditionals) require special semantic conditions. The least unusual hybrid is that 
in which the protasis is in the irrealis mood and the apodosis in the indicative; 
this condition is possible if 6s: is understood as concessive and the apodosis 
reports a negative result (‘no matter what, there will be no result’): 


[33] Ecsm Obie. A, HalpuMep, MompoboBas pa3BOAUTb OBOLLM WIM elle UTO-HHOy Ab 
TMlosIe3HOe, — HMYELO HE BbIM TCT cpp prs>- 
Even if, for example, I were to try to grow vegetables or do something else 
productive, - still, nothing will come of it. 
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Conditionals can also use imperatives in the protasis, and not only with second 
persons: 


[34] Tloxesaitep: ywvs OH, OHM Ov B MockBy Mepeexasv eps. 
If he had just wished it, they could move to Moscow. 

[35] 2KuBY ey vs MbI Cc BaMu B aHrocaKCOHCKHX CTpaHax, (poHOIOrMuecKoe OMCcaHHe 
MUpa GpbIsIO Obl y2xKe TOTOBO. 
Let us live in Anglo-Saxon countries, the phonological description of the world 
would already be done. 


The imperative as protasis has been idiomatized: 6¥go eed edna ‘if he could have 
his way’. The apodosis can also be imperative: 


[36] IpasutembcTBo u3as0 CTpoxKalLIMit 3AaKOH: O03] aI cpr psrs Ha padoTy Oosmee uem 
Ha [Baath MUHYT — KaTUCb <p wv> KO BCEM 4ePTAM. 
The government issued an extremely strict law: if you're late to work by more 
than twenty minutes, go to the devil. 


The protasis may be a free infinitive not governed by any overt modal predi- 
cate: 


[37] Ecam B3aTb cps CC B POT, YYBCTBYCTCA yp mys MPOTMBHBIM BKyC Meg. 
If you put the spoon in your mouth, you get the unpleasant taste of copper. 


The protasis may be a negated nominal: 


[38] Ecru Ont ne peBomrouna, Oyqyuui Opak Mexy7y ABYMA 3HaTHeMLIMMU pojjamMu 
cuutasica Obl UCKMIOUMTEIbHO yadHbIM. 
If it were not for the revolution, this future marriage between two very eminent 
clans would have been thought to be extraordinarily successful. 


The syntax of this phrase is a puzzle: it seems to be a negative existential, yet 
the argument is nominative, not genitive. 

Conditionals can be defective, with only one clause explicitly stated. A protasis 
used without an apodosis leaves the consequence to the imagination: 


[39] Bor eczu 6 kTo-Hu6y Ab IpwHec IMMOHHOe MOpOXeHOEe, CTAaKaHUMK 3a 
Tpu KoneuKU, HaOMTbIt AUBHbIM MOPOXeHBIM .. . 
And think what if somebody were to bring lemon ice cream, a three-kopeck 
container filled with amazing ice cream ... 


The protasis can be stated in compressed form (6 raxdé.m ciyuae ‘in that case’ = 
‘if the condition just under discussion is fulfilled’) or derived from the context 
([40-41]): 
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[40] Xopomo, uro bops He BUANT 9THX KHUT. OH Ovi Ipe3upas] MeHA 3a OTCYTCTBHE 
MHTepecos. 
It’s a good thing Boria doesn’t see these books. [If he were to see them] He would 
despise me for an absence of interests. 

[41] Tenepb Tem KHuTaM LeHbI Ovi He ObIJIO. 
Now such books would be priceless [if they could be found]. 


There is also a sense in which the use of 6u in a single clause could be under- 
stood as inviting a conditional interpretation (§6.2.7). 


6.2.4 Dependent irrealis mood: possibility, volitive, optative 

Clauses with the conjunction vro6u are used as complements of various predi- 
cates describing necessity ([42]) or the speaker’s will ([43]) or wishes ([44]). These 
matrix predicates can take infinitives when the subject of the imposed event 
matches the argument of the main clause on whom the obligation is imposed. 
Yro6vi is used when the subject of the embedded clause is not the same as the 
matrix argument. 


[42] O6s3aTebHO Hago, uroObl My3bIKa ObIIa UM uTOObI Tern. 
It’s absolutely necessary that there be music and singing. 
[43] Pogutrenu He xorenu, uroObl OH ye3xKad. 
Our parents didn’t want that he should leave. 
[44] Buagumup xnonotan, uroObl eMy *KYyPHasIbI 3aKa3bIBasIU. 
Vladimir tried to arrange that they should order journals for him. 


The irrealis mood is justified in that the situation is not actual; rather, it is 
deemed necessary or desirable by some authority. 


6.2.5 Dependent irrealis mood: epistemology 
Certain matrix predicates comment on the nature of the information reported by 
an embedded predicate: some indicate how certain the information is (ka3droca 
‘seem’, u3eéctHo ‘known’, coeepiuénno Heeépno ‘completely untrue’ or how strong 
the speaker’s commitment to the information is (comHeedroca ‘doubt’, ne eéputca 
‘it’s hard to believe’, 3udrb ‘know’, cuurdre ‘think, consider’) or what the speaker’s 
attitude to the information is (pdgoearecsa ‘be pleased’, 6osreca ‘be afraid’, 
eocxututeca ‘become ecstatic’). Other predicates indicate that the information 
derives from the speaker’s observation (eiigerb ‘see’, crtiuat ‘hear’, HaOs0gdTb 
‘observe’. Information can be passed on by the primary (external) speaker from 
a secondary (internal) speaker. In all these instances, the internal history of the 
embedded clause is epistemologically less than completely certain. 

In such clauses Russian generally uses the conjunction vro with the indicative 
mood, but uro6e: can be used if the matrix clause is laden with negation (He.103 
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ckKa3aTb, 4uTo6ei ‘it would impossible to say that’) or dread (60sTbcs, uro6e1 He ‘be 
afraid, lest): 


[45] Ha CeHHott naoujagqu 4 uTo-To He NoMHtO, uTOObI TIpofaBasocb CeHO. 
On Haymarket Square, I somehow don’t recall that any hay got sold. 
[46] Betpacrana ona Hevib32 CKa3aTb UTOObI KpacaBuiien. 
She grew up to be what you couldn't call a beauty. 
[47] Hukorga xe noeepro, uro6el Kata Obra cryKauKoi! 
I will never believe that Katia could have been an informer! 
[48] A Bcerga 6os1c0, uroObi MaTb Te-HuOy Ab U KOMy-HMOy Ab He ToxwKasOBamach Ha 
MeHA. 


I was always afraid lest mother complain about me somewhere and to someone. 


When uro6vi is used, it indicates the primary speaker’s profound doubt or fear 
about the embedded history. Yro is a more universal and neutral way of formu- 
lating the information. 


6.2.6 Dependent irrealis mood: reference 

A relative clause turns a predication into a property of an argument. That prop- 
erty can be descriptive of an entity whose identity is already established or it can 
be definitional of an entity not yet established in the discourse as a known in- 
dividual. In a definitional relative clause, the particle 6: signals that the entity 
is quite hypothetical: 


[49] Ceituac ye HuKoro He ocTasOcb, KTO 3Hasl Ob! Tak 61u3KO JleoHu ya bopucopuya B 
MOBCeHeBHOM X%KM3HNU, KaK JOBeJIOCb MHe. 
Now there is no one left who might have known Leonid Borisovich as intimately 
in his daily life, as I had the chance to. 


6.2.7 Independent irrealis moods 
The particle 6»: can be used in independent clauses, in two ways.° 

First, 6b: can be used in independent clauses in combination with predicates 
that are already modal - predicates that comment on possibility, ability, neces- 
sity, desirability, epistemology. 


[50] A xoresta Obl cipx- 3ATKHYTb YIM, HO He pelaroce. 
I wanted to stuff my ears, but I can’t make up my mind. 


The particle has the effect of softening the modality. Usually the situation is 
counterfactual: in [50], the girl does not actually dare to stuff her ears. 


5 See Garde 1963, which deals exhaustively with all uses of 6v: ([51], [52]). 
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Second, the irrealis mood can be used without any overt support from the con- 
text: in [51], to express a suggestion; in [52], to express a deliberation, a wish. 


[51] Bur 60 orgoxHysn, Tera Pas. 
You ought to rest a bit, Aunt Raia. 
[52] “ecrHoe c10Bo, 4, He 3a/,yMbIBasicb, yOusa Ovi 9TOTO TuMTIA. 
Honest to God, Id kill that guy without giving it a second thought. 


This independent usage seems restricted and infrequent in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The independent irrealis mood expressing a wish has become idiomatized 
with phrases such as réoxo 61 ‘if only’ or ib Ovi ‘if only’: 


[53] On Ha4uuHaeT AeKIaMUpoBaTb OUeHb AJIMHHbIe CTUXH, U YUNTeIb FOTOB MOCTaBHTb 
eMy J1KOOy1O OTMETKY, 1uUub Obl OH 3AMOTIUAI. 
He starts declaiming very long poems, and the teacher is ready to give him any 
grade, if only he'll shut up. 


6.2.8 Syntax and semantics of modal predicates 
The syntax and semantics of the small set of predicates that have modal content 
deserve further study, but their core properties can be outlined as follows. 
There is a basic syntactic difference splitting these predicates, and that syn- 
tactic difference is correlated with a semantic difference. Hdgo ‘be necessary’, 
HeJib3i “be impossible, inappropriate’, and ooxno ‘possible’ are all impersonal. 
The modality they report is a fact about the world in general, and the modality 
would have force for anyone who happened to be in the situation. The force 
of this general modality may be directed to a specific individual in context, 
expressed in the dative as a domain (a goal) for the force of the obligation. 


[54] A cOusca c qoporu. Hayano TemHetTb. Taxesbiii proK3ak OTTArMBa Meun. A uATH 
Hago Opi0 o6a3aTebHO. UM nposykTbl IpMHecTu, M ABHTbCA BOBpeMaA. 
I lost my way. It began to get dark. The heavy backpack tugged on my shoulders. 
And yet it was absolutely necessary to go. To bring the goods, to appear on time. 


In [54], the obligation is a general rule, though it applies to a specific individual: 
to achieve a certain goal (delivering the goods), anyone would have to act in a 
certain way. 

Mooxno, which also has impersonal syntax, is concerned with the conditions 
under which something is possible. The possibility is universal - it could apply 
to anyone: 


[55] Ha ropy mookHo BcKapaOKaTbCaA TIeLIKOM, HO MO%KHO €XaTb U Ha TpaMBae. 
It is possible to scramble up on foot, but it is also possible to go on the tram. 
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[56] OcBoeHue 2xaHpa mooxno HaliTu ele B «CraqKol *XH3HM>». 
It’s possible to see the mastery of the genre already in La dolce vita. 


Bo3mo>xuo ‘possible’ is concerned with whether the possibility exists at all ([57]). 


[57] Wx ocpoeHue 603MO%xHO TObKO Ip BbICOKOMpodeccHOHasIbHOM Moxose. 
Mastery of them is possible [at all] only with a thoroughly professional approach. 


In contrast to these impersonal predicates, gésxen and moub are personal: 
they usually have a subject in the nominative case. They report an obligation 
(gomxen) or possibility (wou), which is presented not as a universal obligation 
or possibility, but as a function of the individual who is the subject. In [58], 


[58] Ecrm MeHs BBI30BYT, 1 gosKeH HeMe/JIeHHO BO3BpalaTbcea B Mocksy. 
If they call me, I have to return to Moscow immediately. 


the obligation is not a general law, but a specific constraint that binds the 
speaker. Aénxen is an individuated obligation that arises from specific circum- 
stances; it is negotiated, discussed, adjusted to a given individual. ésxen is 
also used for predictions: 


[59] Tlapoxog gosxen ipulitu uepe3 WBa uaca. 
The steamship was due to arrive two hours later. 


Moub is a possibility that arises for a given individual because of the properties 
of that individual, under specific circumstances: in [60], if the speaker takes a 
certain route, then some unpleasantness might arise: 


[60] bavxe scero 6piI0 uATH M0 BopoHexckol, HO TaM | mMOe BCTPe€THTb 3HAKOMBIX, 
MaJIBUMLUIKM MOesIU MCHA 3ACMeATD. 
It was closer to go by way of Voronezh Road, but that way I might meet 
acquaintances, and the boys might make fun of me. 


Moub ‘can, may’, the only true verb among these modal predicates, has a per- 
fective partner cudub ‘come to be able, permitted’, which reports the inception 
of possibility over a restricted occasion. Thus gév1xen and mous, which are per- 
sonal rather than impersonal in their syntax, treat modality as a function of 
the individual rather than as a general rule. 

The interaction of negation and modality is elusive in any language. Under 
negation, ne Hdgo ‘not necessary’ states absence of necessity of an activity, or even 
more, that the event should not occur in the present or should not have occurred 
in the past ([61]). He1»3 categorically prohibits an event that was anticipated to 
be possible ([62]): 
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[61] He nago Opino eli ye3xaTb 3a rpaHuLy. 
She shouldn’t have left the country. 

[62] OH 13 HMX CKa3asI, UTO JasIblile MHEe eXaTb HeJ1b3, A 3AMepP3Hy. 
One of them said that I could not travel further; I’d freeze. 

[63] Ha TpamBae Ham ObIJIO HeEGO3MO2KHO CXaTb. 
On the tram it was impossible for us to go. 


Heeo3mooxno serves as the negation for both e03mdéxxHo and moéoxno ([63)). 


6.3 Tense 


6.3.1 Predicates and times, in general 
Predicate histories are ultimately anchored in the here and now of speech. Every 
predicate history has to be accessible to the addressee. As Augustine informed 
us, “there are three times, the present of things past, the present of things 
present, and the present of things future.” That is to say, Augustine believed 
that discussing the world in time presupposes an operation to get from the here 
and now of speech to the “present” we want to discuss. To do so, the speaker 
constructs a path (a vector, a linkage) from the speech moment to a contextual 
time-world, which can be in the present (accessible by intuition and observation) 
or the past (accessible by memory, says Augustine) or the future (accessible by 
anticipation). 

Tense is the grammatical device for constructing a path from the present of 
the speech moment to the contextual occasions over which the histories take 
place.’ 


[64]  Tlvury ey prs» TeEOe B MAJICHBKOM KOMHaTe C HarslyxO 3aKPbITBIMM CTAaBHAMH. 
Toput <i prs> KAMMH WM CBUCTAT <p prs> MOe3a. Taca ueTbIpe Ha3aq, MbI MpWexasH <psr> 
HakoHell B HbtokacT, 10 Aopore HaOpaMcb<psr> CTpaxy, TaK KaK HeEMI[bI Hac 
pa3bICKMBaJI <psrs HO KAMMTAH U3MCHMJI <psr Kypc. 3aBTpa B 4 OyeM<rurs B 
JIoHJOHe VM 3aBTpa Ke HAUHYTCA<py prss OAHKETbI U OCMOTPHI, a Yepe3 HejesI1O 
TIOC EM <pr prs> Ha CpOHT. Ham oGewjaroT cir prss MOKA3ATb HEMUeB Warax B 5O-Tu. 
3aTeM TMOBE3YT<pr prs> OCMATPHBaTb CpsoT. HbroKacTI Mpou3Bes1 Ha MCHA O4CHb 
CUJIbHOe BMeuaTIIeHHe, — ITO ropoy Beppe, kKopaOnei u KaMeHHOrO yrs. 

I’m writing you in a small room with shutters closed up tight. A fireplace is 
burning and trains whistle. Just four hours ago we finally arrived in Newcastle, on 
the journey we had a scare, because the Germans were searching for us, but the 
captain changed course. Tomorrow at four we'll be in London and tomorrow the 


© Augustine 1960:XI.20. 
7 On Russian tense, see in general Bondarko 1971, additionally Comrie 1985. Gvozdanovié 1994 is a 
crisp presentation of the relationship between tense and aspect in Russian. 
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banquets and inspections begin, and then a week later we head for the front. 
They are promising to show us Germans at fifty paces. Then they'll take us to 
inspect the Navy. Newcastle made a great impression on me - this is a city of 
shipyards, ships, and coal. 


When the speaker uses the present tense (here, nuwy ‘I write’, eopiir ‘burns’, 
ceuctsit ‘whistle’, o6ewdror ‘they promise’), the speaker remains in the same 
world as the present of the moment of the speech. Past-tense forms of the verb 
construct a path to a contextual occasion in the past. In [64], there is more 
than one layer of past: the recent arrival (npuéxasu), from which the speaker 
leads the addressee to an earlier time during the prior journey (dc pa3bickueasu; 
u3meniisi); in context, the task of constructing linkages can be complex, recursive, 
even though there is only one morphological form of the verb expressing past 
tense. To guide the addressee to a world lying in the future from the present of 
speech, the speaker uses either the periphrastic future, if the verb is imperfective 
or anaspectual (in [64], 6¥gemu @ /Idugone) or the present-tense perfective form 
(Haunyrca, noégem). 

The general picture for Russian is that there are three types of contextual 
occasions, as has long been assumed: past, present, future. By and large, these 
are signaled by the morphology of tense in straightforward ways, as in [64]. As 
far as the grammatical forms are concerned, the only complication is that per- 
fective verbs have forms analogous to present-tense forms among imperfectives, 
but these forms are used for events that will be completed in the future. In- 
teresting complications arise when the path from the speech moment to the 
history becomes more complex in one way or another. One complication is the 
use of tense in embedded (syntactically subordinate) clauses. The other is the 
historical present, the use of the present in narrating an event understood to 
have occurred in the past. 


6.3.2 Tense in finite adjectival and adverbial clauses 
Finite verbs in subordinate clauses introduced by conjunctions are marked with 
tense, as befits finite verbs. Four types of clauses can be distinguished: adjecti- 
val, or relative, clauses (usually formed with xordpoii ‘which’; adverbial clauses 
(introduced by xoegd ‘when’, xdx ‘as’, écnu ‘if); argument clauses that express 
information - speech or thought or belief or perception or regrets or hopes; 
and argument clauses that express modality. The last type uses the conjunction 
uro6éoi ‘in order that’, and takes the past tense automatically (§6.2.4). 

Adjectival and adverbial finite clauses treat tense in a similar fashion. Tense 
in such clauses is determined in relation to the here and now of speech rather 
than the time of the main clause. Consider a relative clause attached to a main 
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clause whose verb is a perfective past. A perfective event in the relative clause 
that occurs about the same time as the main event is expressed as past, because 
it is past relative to the time of speech: 


[65] A cnyuaitHo NoAcHyWiar OAM pa3roBop, KOTOPbIM MCHA 3aMHTePeCOBAI <p psrs 
upe3BbIuaiHo. 
I accidentally overheard a conversation that interested me tremendously. 


If need be, adverbs can be added to localize a perfective event in relation to the 
main clause, as earlier ([66]) or later ([67]): 


[66] OgHax bl 1BMJICA K HaM B ayMTOPMIO OJ[MH aKTMBUCT, Y KOTOpOrO HegaeHo BILLA 
TOHEHbKad MOBeCTYLUKa «Besble BOJIKM». 
Once a certain activist came to talk to us in the auditorium, who not long ago 
had had a thin tale called “White Wolves” come out. 

[67] Tam, B Bonorge, 1 Hanvcam MepBble cTpodbbl CTHXOTBOpeHHA, KOTOpoe AOMIMCaT yore 
no3xe. 


There, in Vologda, I wrote the first lines of a poem that I would finish only later. 


If the embedded verb is imperfective past (e.g., uepd), it can have any temporal 
relation to the main predicate: prior ([68]), simultaneous ([69]), or subsequent 
([70]), but will be expressed as past, if the event is past relative to the here and 
now of speech. 


[68] A Bctpetuna y Banu aptucta, KOTOpbIii Korja-TO UTpas—ey psrs Walykoro. 
At Valia’s I met an actor who had once played Chatsky. 

[69] A sBcrpetuna y Banu aptucta, KOTOpbIii urpasi yy psrs TaliKOrO B MeCTHOM TeaTpe. 
At Valia’s I met an actor who played Chatsky in the local theater. 

[70] On Haxusn Oome3Hb, KOTOpOM CTpafast ey psrs BCHO MOCJIEYIOWY!O 2%KXVM3Hb. 
He acquired a disease, from which he suffered all the rest of his life. 


If the situation mentioned in the relative clause is simultaneous with the here 
and now of speech, the present tense is used ([71]). If the situation is future, it 
is expressed by the imperfective future tense ([72]) or the morphological present 
of perfectives. 


[71] Ero 6nv>KaiiuiuM HauasbHVKoM Obl MHxKeHep KaM301KHH, 0 KOTOPOM MOii OTELI 
YHOMUHAeT <1; pass B CBOMX BOCIIOMMHAHHAX. 
His immediate supervisor was an engineer named Kamzolkin, whom my father 
mentions in his memoirs. 

[72] On cTan QupeKTOpoM BHOBb Co3aBaeMOl CPUpMBI, KoTOpasd B Kapesun Oy fet <purs 
BbIpadaTbIBaTh [paHUTHbIit KaMeHb. 
He became the director of a newly formed company that will extract granite in 
Karelia. 
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The behavior of tense with adverbial clauses, specifically embedded clauses 
introduced by xoegd ‘when’, is similar. With xoegd, the events of the embedded 
clauses as a rule occur in the temporal vicinity of the event of the main clause, 
whether it is a perfective ([73]) or an imperfective ([74]): 


[73] A oueHb oOpasfopasica, KOPa YBUAeI cpp psrs COCHBI M0 CTOpoHaM Jfoporu. 
I was thrilled when I saw the pines along the side of the road. 

[74] TIIpeaxge, korga oHa 3a MHOM yxaxKUBaa <1; psrs, OHA HOCH JIa MaTbA, MOXOx*KUMe Ha 
MHCTUTYTCKHe. 
Earlier, when she used to take care of me, she wore dresses like school uniforms. 


If the event of the main clause is present, the event of the xoegd clause will also 
be present ([75]); and if the main verb is future, the xoegd event will be as well 


([76]): 


[75] W tTenepb, Koryja A CJIBILTY <1; prs» TO pag{uo ITY cepeHasly, TO Bcerya 
BCTIOMMHAI0 <1; prss APTEMHA. 
And nowadays, when I hear that song on the radio, I always recall Artemy. 
[76] Boga y BenocumeqHoM eBOuKM VM KOJTa OH BEPHETCH py prss, OH OYMCT pyrs OUCHb 
HeJOBOJIeH. 
Vova is visiting the bicycle girl and when he comes back, he'll be very displeased. 


The conjunction noxd ‘while, for so long as’ differs from xoegd.* If the event 
of the noxd clause is imperfective, it overlaps an imperfective ([77]) or frames a 
perfective event ([78]): 


(77| Tloka noqHuMasIMch <1 psrs TO JIECTHULe, eK YPHble HAC TOPOMMIM <1 psp: «CKOpee, 
cKopee!» 
While we were climbing, the dezhurnye were hurrying us along: “Faster, faster!” 
[78] [loka offeBasica cr psrs, B ABEPb MOCTYYAIM cpp psrs- 
While I was getting dressed, they knocked at the door. 


But if the verb of the noxd clause is negated and perfective, noxd sets limits: the 
state or activity of the main (imperfective) predicate continued or will continue 
only until the perfective event in the subordinate clause with noxd occurs. The 
whole situation can be grounded in the past ([79]) or the future ([80)): 


[79] TIloka He cTeMHeJ10 2px psrs, BCC HOOOBAJICH <1¢ psrs OKO UU ee Geperamu. 
Until it got dark, I admired the Oka and its banks. 

[80] BbyfeMerurs WaraTb, MOKa He HaOeCT <pr prs>- 
We'll keep walking until we get tired of it. 


In summary, in finite subordinate relative clauses and adverbial clauses, em- 
bedded events often occur in the vicinity of the time-world of the main event. 


8 The analysis here owes much to Barentsen (1979) (with simplifications). 
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Grammatical tense in the subordinate clause is determined with respect to the 
time of speech. 


6.3.3 Tense in argument clauses 

The third group of subordinate clauses are those that fulfill the functions 
of nominal arguments. They can be subjects: {scno ~ mue Ka3a0cb ~ MeHA 
eo3mytuso (To) ~ ctano u3eecruo} uro ‘{it is clear ~ it seemed to me ~ it up- 
set me ~ it became known} that’. Or they can be objects: {3xato ~ cuuraro ~ 
eogopio ~ eepio ~ gosoxus}, uro ‘I {know ~ consider ~ say ~ believe ~ re- 
ported} that’. In these instances the main verb reports speech in an extended 
sense: speech, thought, attitudes, beliefs, knowledge, perceptions, representa- 
tions. Clauses of embedded speech (in this generous sense) can be said to have 
two layers of speech and speakers: the speech of the primary, or EXTERNAL, 
speaker, as opposed to the speech of the secondary, or INTERNAL, speaker. In 
such situations of nested speech, the internal speaker is closer to the event re- 
ported; the external speaker has access to that information only by virtue of 
being the addressee of the internal speaker. This fact influences how tense is 
used in such clauses.? 

The most general conjunction is uro ‘that’. With uro, there are five possibilities 
of tense-aspect forms in the subordinate clause. Assume that the main verb, 
which names the act of reporting internal speech, is in the past tense. (a) Then a 
PAST PERFECTIVE refers to an event completed earlier than the time of internal 
speech ([81] noxoponin): 


[81] Equx paccka3asi cpp psrs, UTO MOXOPOHU 1 cpp psr> 2KCHY, M 3arsIaKkadl. 
Edik told that he had buried his wife, and began to cry. 


(b) APAST IMPERFECTIVE refers to a state or activity that occurred prior to the 
time of the internal speech (in [82], a prior conversation is discussed on the way 
home): 


[82] Ilo qopore on paccka3asI MHe, UTO B KaOMHeTe y CaBMHKOBa peUb Wa <p psr> O 
KaKOH-To TpeTbelt Poccun. 
On the way he told me that the discussion at Savinkov’s had been about the 
so-called Third Russia. 


(c) An event expressed as a PERFECTIVE PRESENT is future relative to the time 
of internal speech ([83]), (d) as is a FUTURE IMPERFECTIVE ([84}]): 


° The variation has been recognized and documented by Boeck (1957, 1958, source of [94]) and more 
recently Barentsen (1996) (especially for clauses with xax). For other (not identical) views, see Brecht 
1975, Comrie 1986[b]. Declerck’s analysis of English tense (1991) can be adapted to Russian. 


Mood, tense, and aspect 


[83] Aca ObIsIa yBepeHa, UTO MOA MaMa He COrsaCHTCA <px prs>- 
Asia was convinced my mother would not agree. 
[84] Torga a gama ce6e cnono, UTO Gombe camcbeTOK BbILUMBATh He OYAY <purs- 
At that time I promised myself that I would never embroider napkins again. 


(e) The fifth tense-aspect form is the PRESENT-TENSE IMPERFECTIVE, which 
refers to an event that holds on the occasion (time and world) of the internal 
speech: 


[85] Bckope Bce padoune NOHANU, 4TO padoTaHOT 1p prs» OHH, B CYLHOCTH, GeciiaTHO, 
TOJIbKO 3a Taek. 
Soon all the workers understood that they were working, in fact, for no pay, just 
for rations. 

[86] KynpuH apeman mepeg nyctol 6yTbIIkol, a MOxeT ObITb, IPUTBOpAsICA, AUTO 


APeCMJICT <ip PRS>° 
Kuprin dozed in front of an empty bottle, or possibly, pretended that he was 


dozing. 


In [85], the work includes the time of understanding, and in [86], the dozing 
overlaps the secondary speech event (Kuprin’s dissimulation). It might be noted 
that, according to the “sequence of tense rule,” the embedded verb in English 
would have an additional mark of past tense, reflecting the fact that the internal 
speech is embedded under a past verb. 

Indirect questions determine tense relative to the time of the matrix clause in 
a similar fashion. In [87] the present-tense question concerns a situation at the 
same time as the question was posed. In [88], the questions are localized relative 
to the time of imagination. 


[87] Jlzo6opp MuxalinosHa ciipocusia, KaK CMY KUBETCH <r prs> B TOMCKe. 
Liubov Mikhailovna asked how he was getting along in Tomsk. 

[88] He morsmu mpefctaBuTb ce6e - KOTO OHM YBUJAT <pp prs>» KAKOW OH CTA cpp psr>? 
They could not imagine - who would they see, how had he changed? 


The same principle - tense in the subordinate clause is determined with re- 
spect to the time of the internal speech event - holds when the matrix verb is 
a subjunctive or future. In [89], the pin-swallowing is predicted to occur after 
the shouting begins, and this projected act is expressed by a perfective present 
referring to the future. 


[89] Ecru 6 a B3971a OymaBKy B POT, CO BCeX CTOPOH CTA Obl cjpzs KPMUATH, TO Celtuac A 
TIPOPJIOUY cpp pys> CC M MHE MPUCTCA cpp prs> ACaTb OMepalnto. 
If I should put a pin in my mouth, they would cry out from all sides that I am 
just about to swallow it and Ill have to have an operation. 
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[90] Korya 61M3HeLbI y3HAFOT <p prsr>, UTO MOABMIICA <pr psrs KAKOM-TO boOuk, oH OyAyT 
pbruate. 
When the twins find out that some Bobik has appeared, they'll growl. 


In [90], Bobik’s appearance is past tense because it occurs before the future 
awareness of it. 

Thus, as a rule, clauses conveying speech (intelligence, speech, knowledge, 
etc.) - those introduced by ro or indirect questions with no conjunction - 
determine tense in the embedded clause in relation to the time at which the 
internal speech occurs rather than in relation to the here and now of the primary 
speech. 

In addition to uro, Russian also uses the interrogative xax ‘how’ as a conjunc- 
tion specifically with verbs of perception: xa6s10gatTb, Kak ‘observe how’; eugets, 
kak ‘see how’. Verbs of perception are also verbs of speech, in the broad sense: 
the external speaker has access to information about the world only through 
the observations and perceptions of the internal speaker. But with xax, unlike 
with vro, the time of the secondary speech is tightly constrained; whatever is 
observed must hold at the time of observation. Thus a past perfective event is 
encompassed by the interval of observation: 


[91] A Bugesa, kak OH B KOpUOpe YLIMMHYS <pp psr> B OHO MeCTO rslymyto Katto. 
I saw how he pinched stupid Katia in a certain place. 


The interesting fact is that imperfectives in the subordinate clause introduced 
by xax can be either past or present. The present tense reports an activity that 
is viewed from the perspective of the internal speaker (the observer), as it is in 
progress; what is of interest is how the activity proceeds, such as how the horse 
moved ([92)): 


[92] W ona yBufesa, kak 10 Aopore OT seca JOBObHO XOAKO CffeT <r prs> JIOWA Ib. 
She saw how a horse was going at a good clip on the road out of the forest. 


In contrast, the past imperfective with xax focuses on the fact that the event 
occurs at all. It is appropriate if the interval of observation encompasses the 
event ([93] - they kiss for a while but stop) or if the event of observation is 
displaced to the distant past ([94)). 


[93] A Buena, Kak OHH WesOBaIMCh yy psrs- 
I saw how they kissed. 

[94] Onu 3Hanu, UTO MIeHHbIM XOpOLIO NOHUMAaeT pyccKHi A3bIK, MHOrHe CJIbILUAIU, 
KaK eFO JOMpaliMBasl <p psr> KOMAHAUp Moska. 
They knew that the prisoner understood Russian well, many of them had heard 
how the regiment commander had interrogated him. 
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With xax embedded under verbs of observation, the past imperfective is quite 
frequent, as much as half of the tokens for some authors. 

In fact, the past imperfective can also be used with the conjunction yro. Al- 
though the present tense is usual, a past imperfective is possible if the event is 
localized to a specific moment in the past ([95]) or the whole situation lies in 
the remote past ([96]):"° 


[95] On noHan, 4TO B 9TOT MoMeHT [leTposB He CITyWaT yy psrs CTO. 
He understood that at that moment Petrov wasn’t listening to him. 

[96] Morsa mu « 3HaTb, UTO KaK pa3 B Te THU Obi epsrs pe aH cyAy UW OKUMAI ey psrs 
CMepTHOro IIpuroBopa OOBMHeEHHbEIM B MOATOTOBKe MOKYWIeHUA Ha KU3Hb Hukosaa 
Il uHxeHep 3unbOep6epr, pogHou Spat Moeli reponHu? 
Could I possibly have known that exactly in those days an engineer named 
Zilberberg (the brother of my heroine) was in the hands of the court and was 
awaiting the death sentence in connection with the attempt on the life of 
Nicholas II? 


In [96], the narrator takes two steps into the past: from the present (when she 
writes) to her memories of émigré life in Paris in the twenties, and from there 
back further in time to the turbulent life of 1906; the memory is buried deep 
in the past. 

The past imperfective is usual when the internal speech (observation) repeats 
([97-98)]): 


[97] Wuorga 3axoqun Cama. OH c BocxuuyjeHHemM TocMaTpuBas Ha Hatanky, u Cepera 
3aMeuasI, UTO OHA MPM 9TOM OMYycKasia yp psrs T1a3a. 
Sometimes Sasha would drop in. He would look with admiration at Natalka, and 
Serega would notice that she would lower her eyes at this. 


Iterative contexts presuppose that there is a series of discrete sub-events. Each 
sub-event involves a definitive change and, as a single event, would be expressed 
as the past perfective (Cepeea 3ametTus, KAK OHA ONYCTUIIA 2px psy> eTIa3a ‘Serega 
noticed how she lowered her eyes?.!! This past is carried over when the situation 
is iterated. 

Table 6.1 summarizes the conditions for using the present imperfective as 
opposed to past imperfective for events understood to be simultaneous with 
past-tense verbs of speech. Generalizing, we can say that the past is possible 
(with xak, likely) when the external speaker presents a past situation as limited 
in validity to a time and world that is anterior to - and more than that, is distinct 
from - the time and world of the external speaker. Using the past imperfective 


10 Boeck’s observation (1957, 1958), labeled “synchronization” in Timberlake 1982. 
1 Boeck (1957), Timberlake (1982). 
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Table 6.1 Tense of imperfectives, simultaneous activity 


condition past tense present tense 


temporality of embedded temporally restricted (to temporally extended (the 


history specific moment; or over quality of a specific activity; 
a durative interval) universal truth) 

quantification of iteration of discrete single continuous state or 
embedded history sub-events activity 

linkage of embedded kak (restricts activity to uto, indirect questions (free 
history to internal interval of observation) temporal reference) 
speech 

temporality of internal retrospective, displaced on main narrative line 
speech 

linkage of internal speech subject clause (more object clause (more subjective) 
to primary speech factual) 

linkage of internal speech perspectives of two perspectives of two speakers 
to primary speech speakers differentiated not differentiated 


makes clear the disjunction between speakers, and makes explicit that there is 
a complex linkage involving two distinct steps from the time of external speech 
event to internal speech event, and from there to the reported history. 

By using the present imperfective (the more frequent choice with ro), the 
speaker fails to differentiate the external here and now of speech and the time- 
world of the internal event of speech.” The external speaker may cede the point 
of view to the internal speaker, or the points of view of the two speakers, external 
and internal, may blend into one. 

Table 6.2 gives a summary of some of the possibilities with standardized ex- 
amples. 


6.3.4 Shifts of perspective in tense: historical present 

To narrate stories of events that have already occurred, speakers normally use 
the past tense. The past tense signals that the contextual occasions around which 
the events occurred lie in the past, and it establishes a link from the here and 
now of speech to those past contextual occasions. There is an alternative mode 
of narration, termed the HISTORICAL PRESENT. Once the linkage from the 
here and now of speech to the contextual time-world has been established, the 
speaker can shift the perspective to the contextual time-world and use that 
time as if it were the here and now of speech, and from the perspective of that 
time, narrate events using present-tense imperfective verbs. 


12 Barentsen (1996:43). 


Table 6.2 Tense in object argument clauses of speech 


Mood, tense, and aspect 


pattern 


example 


interpretation 


PST uro {Pst PF} 


PST uro {PST IF} 


PST uTo {PRS IF} 


PST uro {PRS PF} 


PST uro {FUT IF} 


PST xax {PST PF} 


PST xax {PST IF} 


PST kak {PRS IF} 


OH 3aMeTUS, UTO OHA ONYCTUSIA <p¢ psr> 
esld3a. 

‘He noticed that she lowered her eyes. 

On (uHoega) 3ameuas, uto ona (6 9TOT 


> 


MOMEHT) ONYCKASIG ap psr> C13. 

‘He (often) noticed that (at that 
moment) she lowered her eyes.’ 

OH 3aMeTUS, UTO OHA ONYCKAET ery prs> 
es1a3a. 

‘He noticed that she was lowering her 
eyes.” 


OH nogyMas, UTO OHA COCAACUTCH px pRs>- 


‘He thought that she would agree.’ 

On nogymas, UTO OYGYT ey yurs 
TAHYCBATb. 

‘He thought they would dance.’ 

OH 3aMeTUS, KAK OHA ONYCTUSIA px pst> 
ela3d. 

‘He noticed how she lowered her eyes. 

On (acto) 3ameuas, KaK OHA 


? 


ONYCKAIIA <r psr> C134. 

‘He (often) observed how she lowered 
her eyes.’ 

OH 3AMeTUS, KAK OHA ONYCKAECT ey prs> 
es1a3a. 

‘He noticed how she was lowering her 
eyes.” 


definitive change prior to 
internal speech 


activity (state) not 
extending beyond 
internal speech 


activity (state) extending 
beyond internal speech 


definitive change after 
internal speech 
event after internal speech 


definitive change within 
observation 


incomplete (or repeated) 
activity within 
observation 

incomplete activity 


extending beyond 
observation 


As an example, observe the alternation between past perfectives and present 


imperfectives in [98], where the narrator tells of forcing a train to make an 


emergency stop. 


[98] 


OyuH pa3 1 axe 3ATOPMO3HJI cpr psrs CTO y DaHepdpsmtal/ <...> Toromy 4To MHe 


cKa3aJI rlaBHbiit KOHAYKTOp 4TO OH OCTAHOBUTCA | a OH He OCTAHOBHVJICA epg psrs 


MfeT <p prs» Aabiue | <...> a | TaK CKa3aTb | elle . . . MOXKHO CKa3aTb.. . 


CTOAI <p psrs YKE HA MOMHOXKKe UTOOHI BHIXOAUTH | CXBATHJ py psrs ITOT TOPMO3 | 


ePpHy Jl epp psrs | W AYMAEO cy prs» UTO HABEPHO OH He 3aTOpMO3HT |/ <. . .> OH Tak 


3ATOPMO3HJI <pp psr> AUTO BCE MONTE cpr psrs C MOOK / Tam bor 3HaetT uo | Oarax 


BeCb MOMafasl <r psrs WM Bce Takoe |/ A 4 CXBATHJI<pr psrs CBOM BCLUMUKH | BYOKY <r prs> 


KYyCTbI pajom | cKopeli B kyctTbt |/ (cex) <...> Tam CeJlepr psrs UW CUKY <r prs> 
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TYMat0<ir prs> UTO GyzeT // Hy u BOT MPOXOAUT <1: prs» MOTOM ITOT OOEPKOHAYKTOp U 
MexXaHHK |/ MeXaHVK PyraeTCA yp prss YKACHO || 

Once I actually stopped it at Fanderflit // <. . .> Because the head conductor had 
told me that he would stop / but he did not stop, keeps going | <. . .> I / so to say 
| well ... you could say . . . was standing on the footboard in order to get out / 
grabbed that brake / jerked / and I’m thinking that it won't brake // <. . .> It 
braked so hard that everything went flying from the shelves / and God knows 
what / the baggage went falling and everything // And I grabbed my things | I see 
some bushes nearby / as quickly as possible into the bushes |/ (laughter) <...> I 
sat down there and I’m sitting thinking what’s going to happen // Well then there 
goes by that head conductor and the mechanic // the mechanic is cursing 

terribly // 


Here past-tense verbs, almost all perfective, advance the narrative sequence, 
while present imperfective verbs convey the perceptions of an internal ob- 
server/speaker. Accordingly, the onset of the historical present is common when 
speech or perception is explicitly introduced (ce u cuxy gymaro in [98]) or when 
an observer changes location (in [100]). 

Stylistically, the historical present is versatile. Consistent with its name, it is 
used in popular writing about history, as in [99], perhaps more freely in Russian 
than in English. 


[99] B kHaxeHue AHApes boromto6ckoro (1157-75) apxutekTypa MepeXMBACT — jp prss 
TlepHog, ApKoro UW WOOTBOpHOro Mosbema <. . .> AH{peli MOPbIBaeT <yp pass C 
KuepoM <. . .> MW YXOQUT ey prs» Ha CeBep <.. .> AHApeit boronrw6ckul 
BBICTYMa€T <yp prs» KAaK HEMPHMMPMMbIM U IHEpruuHili Soper 3a oObequHeHHe Pycu 
TIO], CHJIBHOM KHAXKECKOM BIIaCThIO <.. .> EMy MpMxOQUTCA cp prs» BCTYMMTD B 
HepaBHyto Gopboy uc camo Bu3aHTuel <. . .> 
In the reign of Andrei Bogoliubsky (1157-75) architecture experiences a period of 
brilliant and fruitful development <. ..> Andrei breaks with Kiev <. . .> and goes 
to the North <. ..> Andrei Bogoliubsky acts as an uncompromising and energetic 
warrior for the unification of Rus under firm princely power <. . .> He is forced 
to enter into an unequal battle with Byzantium itself <. ..> 


At the far end of the stylistic spectrum, the historical present is a mark of 
oral storytelling ([98] above). It is then used in fiction to imitate the narrative of 
the oral raconteur. Example [100] is set up with past events, but then shifts to 
the present when the new character appears: 


[100] Kondepenyua cocrosmacb B MomutexHuueckoM MHCTUTYTe. A TYa 3aeXaI eye psrs, 
TIOGeCe MOBI — pp psrs- Tepe3 NATH MMHYT MHCopMaynaA Obiacypsy. FOTORA. 
OTAas <pr psrs C€ B CeKpeTapnart. TlosBmaeTCs <p prs» PCAKTOP TypoHok <...> Ha 
9TOT pa3 BO30yxXK]eH: 
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- Bor AonyctTusu rpyOyto useoorMueckyto OLIHOKYy. 

The conference took place in the Polytechnic Institute. I went there, talked a bit. 
In five minutes the notice was ready. I handed it over to the secretariat. The editor 
Turonok appears. <. . .> This time agitated. 

-— You've made a crude ideological mistake. 


The historical present has some properties that are different from ordinary 
present-tense imperfectives. For example, npue3%xdTb<,~. cannot ordinarily be 
used in the present tense to refer to an event of arriving actually in progress, 
but it can be used as a historical present: 


[101] Korya MpI mpwe32KaeM <r prs>, OKABBIBACTCA, UTO HAC CHJIBHO MOTpACIO. 
When we get there, it turns out that we have been thoroughly shaken up. 


Also, géeo ‘long time’ presumes that an activity has ceased (in order to ascertain 
that its duration was lengthy), yet it combines with the historical present: 


[102] Mbit octaHopusiuch Ha MpaMOpHOM MocTHKe. OOs0KoTsacb o Oamoctpagy, Tosctoi 
BBIUMLMLaeT 1p prs> JIEOOMMY!O TPyOKY, JOIITO KOBBIPACT <yp prs> B HEM. 
We stopped on a marble bridge. Leaning on the balustrade, Tolstoy cleans his 
favorite pipe, digs in it for a long time. 


Thus, the historical present is a shift of perspective, not just a substitution of 
verb forms, that narrates as if from the contextual occasion in the past, but at 
the same time takes for granted a linkage from the here and now to the past. 


6.3.5 Shifts of perspective in tense: resultative 
A very specific use of tense is to exhort the addressee to bring about the result 
of a past perfect verb: noxardauco! ‘let’s roll’; now ui! ‘let’s be off. 


6.3.6 Tense in participles 

Tense in adjectival participles and adverbial participles (geenpuuactusa) is much 
less robust than in finite verbs. The distinction is still viable among imperfective 
participles. The present tense of imperfective participles presents situations as si- 
multaneous with the time of the matrix clause; in [103], for example, ownership 
overlaps the act of arrival: 


[103] A ykaTusica K KVJIMIUy, OTHBIHe MHE TOJIBKO TIpMHaexKalleMy <prs pci>- 
I rushed off to the living space, from that point on belonging only to me. 


Past-tense imperfective participles are used for events confined to the remote 
past ([104-5]): 
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[104] 2Kus oH B CTapHHHOM OcOooOHAKe, KOra-TO MIpWHalexKaBLIeM <psr pcr> 
XOMAKOBY. 
He lived in an old single-family house that had once belonged to 
Khomiakov. 

[105] Mars nog6agqpuBana oTHa, MpOXOAMBLIIeTO cpsr pers YHU3UTEIIBHbIC 
Me]MIMHCKWe KOMMCCHM. 
Mother tried to keep father’s spirits up as he went through 
demeaning medical review boards. 


Adverbial participles of imperfectives, however, are now only present: gymas 
‘thinking’, *gymae ‘having thought’; nwa ‘writing’, *nucde ‘having written’. 

Perfective adverbial participles no longer distinguish tense. For most verbs, 
the form is built on the past-imperfective stem (ending in a vowel), to which the 
formant {-v} is added (3sacrde ‘having found’, npvienye ‘having jumped’); dental- 
consonant stems, whose past-infinitive stem does not end in a vowel, use present 
morphology (npunecs ‘having brought’). Perfective adverbial participles refer to 
events that are completed in the vicinity of the time of the main event, often 
before it ([106]), but occasionally at the same time ([107]): 


[106] OgHax apt CoHsa, BePHYBLIMCh<pr press W3 TeaTpa, CKa3asia <...> 
Once Sonia, on returning from the theater, said <. . .> 

[107] Mbl, Bocttob30BaBLIMCh <pr prs> TEMHOTOM 3PHTeJIbHOrO 3asa, MepecesM Ha Apyrue 
MeCcTa... 


And we, by using the darkness of the hall, moved to other seats. 


In a well-known and ever controversial proposal,” 


Roman Jakobson claimed 
that adverbial participles distinguished three tense forms in each aspect: the 
present, the usual past in {-v}, and a second past in {-vsi}. Examples were for- 
mulated and semantic distinctions were assigned to these variants, essentially 
as in Table 6.3. 

This rich and symmetrical paradigm of possibilities is no longer productive. By 
now, the present perfective form ecrpéras is rare (just 2 tokens on www.lib.ru in 


poetry, against 1330 tokens of ercpérue),4 


as are the past imperfectives ecrpeude 
(3 tokens against 881 ecrpeuda) and ecrpeudewu (no tokens!). There is more justifi- 
cation for a distinction between {-v} and {-vsi} in perfective adverbial participles, 
a distinction which Jakobson claimed was current in “the Moscow speech of my 
generation.” Although {-vsi} is not frequent (only 6 distinct tokens of ercpéruewu 
against 1330 tokens of ercpérue), when it is used, it does suggest causality. In 


[108], she came to her understanding as a result of reflecting: 


13 Jakobson 1957[b]/1971[b]:140-41. 
M4 <12.XII.01>. More tokens of ecrpéra turned up on Google, including one from a contemporary 
chat room. 


Table 6.3 Forms of active participles 


Mood, tense, and aspect 


imperfective 


perfective 


present 


(first) past 


(second) 
past 


Betpewad cp prs pee> APy3eH, OH 
pajopasica. 
‘On meeting friends, he was happy.’ 


non-sequential 


Huxkorya mpexje He 
BCTPCUaB cir psti1 pez> AKTCPOB, OH 
cily¥aiHo MO3HaKOMMVJICA C 
KauasioBbiM. 

‘Not having ever met actors before, 
he accidentally became 
acquainted with Kachalov.’ 

accidental, sequential 


Hukorjja He BCTPeUaBLLUI <1p ps2 DEES 
aKTEpoOB, OH He 3HaJI, Kak TOBOPUTb 
Cc HMUMU. 

‘Never having met actors, he did not 
know how to talk with him.’ 

causal, sequential 


BcrpeTs <pr prs per> BaC, A He MOBeEPpU1 
CBOMM IJla3aM. 

‘On meeting you, I could not believe 
my eyes.’ 

non-sequential 


BctpeTUB pr pst prr> IleTpa, oH 
BCKOpe CTOJIKHYJICA elle c 
HE€CKOJIBKUMU 3HAKOMDBIMN. 

‘After meeting Petr, he soon bumped 
into some other acquaintances.’ 


accidental, sequential 


BcTpeTHBLUIM <pp psr2 prr> CFO, OHA 
rycTo MoKpacHesia. 

‘On meeting him, she blushed 
deeply.’ 


causal, sequential 


[108] MuHorga fyMasa, uTo 9TO OTTOrO, 4TO HeT AeTelt. Ho, MOAYMaBLIN cysy pez Ty6xe, 


TIOHUMaJIa — HCT. 


She used to think sometimes it was because she had no children. But then, once 


she had thought about it more deeply, she understood, no. 


[109] 


Tlera B30XHYJ, MODYMaB epsr pegs O CKPOMHBIX BO3MOXHOCTAX CBOCrO MHCTUTYTAa. 


Petia sighed as he thought about the modest resources of his institute. 


The overwhelming more frequent form {-v} is neutral ([{109]).!° 


6.3.7 Aspectual-temporal-modal particles 


Forms of the verb BE have, in the course of history, become lexicalized as particles 
with temporal or modal functions. Most notable is 6v:, ultimately derived from 
a special counterfactual aorist form of BE in older Slavic. The particle écTo, 
etymologically the third-singular form of the present tense, is used optionally 
in existential (§5.3.6) and copular sentences (§5.2.7). 

The neuter singular, past-tense form 66710 can be used in combination with 
the past tense of a verb to indicate that an action was planned or even begun, 
but the event has not been followed to its conclusion, or that the expected 


15 Writing to Jakobson in 1933, Trubetzkoy (1975:280) said that there was no difference between gae 
‘having given’ and gaewu. 
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results have not been achieved. The reversal of fortune is usually stated in the 
subsequent clause (often introduced by xo ‘but’. 


[110] On nomen 6v110 MporyiaTEces, HO TepeyMasi. 
He was going to go out carousing, but changed his mind. 

[111] Esms3aseroro IlerposHoro Onin 6bi110 MOCTpoeH HOBbIM ABopel, HO B 1802 roy u 
9TOT MpesctaBian coOol pa3BasIMHBl. 
Elizaveta Petrovna had tried to construct a new palace, but that one as well just 
amounted to ruins in 1802. 


Boiedno, still used as the past tense of the iterative form of BE (Heswiii mecay 
goxga He Ovieano ‘For a whole month no rain came’), is used as a parenthetical 
particle (set off by commas) to establish a recurrent situation in the past. The 
main verb is past imperfective or perfective present tense in its exemplary sense 
(§6.5.9). An example: 


[112] A onn, OpIBaso, B poasb FOBEPXy HAIMBAIU cy; psrs KOHbAK, MOAAKUTAINM cy psr> CTO, 
OpocatM <j; psrs B WIaMA COTEHHbIc OyMAXKKH, M AeBYLUKU JOXKHBI ObIIM cysts ITU 
OyMaXKU BbIXBaTbIBaTb MU OpaTb cece. 

And they, it would happen, would pour cognac into a piano, light it, throw into 
the flame hundred-ruble bills, and girls were supposed to snatch out the bills for 
themselves. 


6.4 Aspect and lexicon 


6.4.1 Aspect made simple 
Aspect, its reputation notwithstanding, is really quite simple.’ 

All verbs report histories, histories of states of the worlds and changes in 
states of the worlds. Aspect is a classification of verbs based on the kind of 
history that a verb reports. These histories tend to polarize into two types. Some, 
termed PERFECTIVE, report definitive change over three phases of time: a prior 
phase in which a state or property does not hold, a phase of change, and a 
resulting phase in which the state or property resulting from the change is 
projected to continue indefinitely. Others, termed IMPERFECTIVE, do not report 
definitive change, but instead report continuity of states or processes over time. 
Verbs of each aspect are used for certain characteristic functions relative to the 
contextual time-world. 


16 Notable in the rich tradition of Russian aspectology are: Maslov 1948, 1973, 1984{a]; Bondarko 
1971 (and others); Forsyth 1970 ([139], from Chekhov; [140], from Tolstoy); Breu 1980; Flier and 
Timberlake 1985; Durst-Andersen 1992; Paducheva 1996; and now Zalizniak and Shmelev 2000. 
Among general linguistic works, see Comrie 1976[b]; Dowty 1979; Dahl 1985; Binnick 1991. Con- 
sistent with this ongoing tradition, the present discussion emphasizes the interaction of lexicon 
(predicate histories) and context. 
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Morphologically, aspect is not wholly transparent, for there is no single, 
unique morphological expression of perfective or imperfective aspect in verbs 
(§§6.4.3-6.4.4). However, there is a limited number of strategies. They differ some- 
what, but still have the effect of making verbs unambiguously perfective or 
imperfective. 

As a rule, verbs come in pairs of perfective and imperfective. That is, for 
a given perfective verb, there is a corresponding imperfective with the same 
meaning (same except for aspect), and, conversely, for a given imperfective verb, 
there is a unique perfective with the same meaning. However, the nature of 
pairing depends on the morphological strategy. In recognition of that fact, rela- 
tions among aspectual partners or near-partners are written in two forms below. 
The relation of prefixed perfective and secondary imperfective is written with 
the perfective first, as go-nucdTb <p;./go-nicbigaTb <)> ‘finish writing’. In contrast, 
the relation of a simplex imperfective to a prefixed perfective (near-) partner 
is written with the imperfective first, for example, mecTirb <)> \nObCTUTb eps 
‘flatter’. Similarly, semelfactive perfectives are treated as dependent on the base 
simplex, and are written as waxdTb <;;>\ MaXHYTbepys ‘Wave’ (§6.4.5). 

Aspect is not only lexical and morphological, it is also contextual. Whether 
there is definitive change is evaluated with respect to a CONTEXTUAL OCCA- 
SION, a time and world which the speaker deems relevant and worthy of dis- 
cussion. In [113], the speaker names the contextual time explicitly. 


[113] B koHye utoma HOUbIO 4 BbIMEe yp, U3 10e34a Ha KoBpoBcKoM BOK3aJIe. 
FloHocusNcbh <> 3BYKU OTAaIeHHOM apTusepuiickol KaHOHabI, POpPH30HT 
OCBeLaJICH <p> BCIbILUIKaMM BbICTpesoB. 

One night at the end of June I got out of the train at the Kovrovsky Station. There 
carried sounds of distant artillery fire, the horizon was lit up by the flares of 
shells. 


In [113], the process of exiting from the train is bounded, definitive, in the sense 
that no further exiting, in this context, is expected. This definitive change is 
expressed by the perfective verb eémuen. More generally, aspect in Slavic hangs 
on the notion of a limit in context. To use a perfective, there must be change 
that approaches and reaches a limit. The limit is such that, once it is reached 
at the contextual occasion, no further change is projected afterwards; only a 
static continuation of the state is projected.!’ Thus a verb that is perfective, 
when it is used in context, reports a definitive change with respect to some 


17 Maslov emphasizes the importance of the “internal” or “intrinsic” limit (1948, 1973, 1984[b)). 
Dowty 1979 makes explicit the idea that aspect involves projecting the future from the contextual 
occasion - by anticipation, Augustine would say. 
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delimited contextual occasion. A verb that is imperfective reports continuity and 
absence of definitive change over an occasion or occasions. In [113], the sounds 
and flashes are perceived (gonocitinucb, oceewdsca) at the contextual occasion, the 
point at which the narrator exits the train. They were perceptible before and will 
continue to be so afterwards. It is the extension of these perceptions beyond the 
contextual occasion that justifies using the imperfective in [113]. Example [113] 
illustrates one way in which a state or activity can fail to be a definitive change 
over a delimited occasion. There are other ways, and they result in somewhat 
different senses of imperfective verbs, such as the iterative or durative senses 
(§§6.5.4-6.5.8, 6.5.10). 

The contextual side of aspect - its interaction with times and worlds - shades 
into the way in which aspect helps shape discourse and text. We might operate 
with a tripartite classification of discourse structures.'* NARRATIVE presumes 
a dynamic whereby events follow each other in sequence. Each event starts from 
the prior situation and proceeds to a new result, which in turn becomes the start- 
ing point for the next subsequent event. Narrative, then, involves both temporal 
succession and modal causality. Narrative is ordinarily expressed by past-tense 
perfective verbs, unless the perspective is shifted (as in the “historical” use of 
the present tense). Language is used not only to narrate but also to talk about 
states of the world that overlap and coexist in time and circumstance. In this 
mode of language, DESCRIPTION, the focus is on the complexity of the world, 
on the coexistence of states, rather than (as in narrative) on the replacement of 
one state of the world by another. Description is by nature non-changing (hence 
characteristically imperfective) and coincident in time (hence present tense, or 
the equivalent of a present displaced to the past or future realm), and realis. 
And third, speakers use language not only to talk about what was or what is. 
Language is also used to understand what might be, to compare the reality of the 
here and now of speech with possibilities: with what alternative states of reality 
might be imagined instead of the current one, and with possible changes in the 
future. The third mode is prolepsis, anticipation, divination - in the broadest 
terms, MODALITY. This mode allows both aspects (though prefers perfective); it 
is future or irrealis modality. 

These discourse or even cognitive categories are highly idealized. These three 
modes are not strictly temporal nor aspectual nor modal, but all three at once. 
The relation between these three modes of discourse and the category of aspect 
(and also tense and mood) is indirect. They are not expressed unambiguously 
by a single aspect or tense in a one-to-one fashion. There can be complex vec- 
tors; a present state can be attached to an event in the past, for example. In 


18 Expanding from the bipartite division of Benveniste 1959, Weinrich 1964. 
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the discussion below, these modes are used as the fabric for the discussion of 
properties of aspect in context. 


6.4.2 Tests for aspect membership 
The most rigid distributional test for aspect is the interaction with tense. Only 
imperfectives form a periphrastic combination with the forms 6y¥gy, 6ygewip, etc.: 
He OYGY <rur> HapywdTb—,> “I will not disturb’. This combination is used to report 
incomplete events in the future. Thus imperfective verbs form three tenses: past, 
present, and future. In contrast, perfective verbs have only two tenses, the past 
and the (morphological) present. They do not combine with 6ygy, 6ygew, etc: 
*ne O¥GY <rurs HAPYWUUTb prs. Moreover, the present-tense forms of perfective verbs 
do not refer to events that occur at the here and now of speech, but to events 
that are anticipated, as viewed from the here and now, to occur in the future. 
This test of three as opposed to two tenses is the most rigid and definitional 
test for aspect. There are in addition other tests and distributional properties 
of the two aspects, of greater or lesser rigidity and applicability. Only imperfec- 
tives occur as infinitival complements of PHASAL verbs Haudro/Hauundr ‘begin’, 
npogosxdts ‘continue’, kdnuuTe/Konudts ‘finish’. Imperfectives are more usual 
as final complements of verbs of motion (3auem Tol nowen HaGelwaTb =» wre 
eco? ‘Why did you go visit him?’), though perfectives do occur (Hayrpo nowea 
HAGBECTUTb pp wes CUE OGHOeO CTapoeo 3Hakomoco ‘In the morning I went to visit 
yet another old acquaintance’. Only perfectives occur freely as the complement 
of the perfective ygdcrocs/ygaedreca ‘manage to, to be successful at’ (§6.5.10, with 
rare exceptions). As a rule (though with certain exceptions), only imperfectives 
can occur with an accusative specifying the duration of an interval over which 
an activity occurs (§6.5.6). As a rule, only perfectives occur with the temporal ad- 
verb 3a, since it implies a history in which an event occurs successfully within 
an interval of time, often against expectations: 3a oguu cyTKU U30Y C/IOXKUIU cops 
‘they put together a hut within a day’. (Imperfectives are possible with 3a under 
specific conditions.) Thus these tests, above all the test of the periphrastic future, 
lead to an unambiguous and almost exhaustive partition of verbs into the two 
aspects. 


6.4.3 Aspect and morphology: the core strategy 

There is no single morphological unit that marks perfective or imperfective 
aspect. In this sense, the category of aspect is more a lexical classification than 
an inflectional category. But the number of morphological strategies is quite 
restricted, and they yield a common result: a sharp division of lexical items into 
perfective and imperfective. 
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The core pattern - the pattern which defines the Russian system, and which 
has been for a long time the most productive - is tripartite.'? Many verbs in 
Russian do not have a prefix. Such SIMPLEXES report continuous situations. 
These situations may be entirely static and unchanging: epycriire ‘be sad’, eligerb 
‘see’. Or they may involve some degree of gradual change and responsibility: 
cugéte ‘sit’*, paddvatrb ‘work’, mordre ‘wind’, secriire ‘flatter’, xpyriire ‘wind’. 
Simplex verbs as a rule are imperfective. 

Simplex verbs combine with one or more prefixes. Examples of prefixes and 
their most regular senses are given in Table 6.4.”° Prefixes impose a limit on the 
flow of states or activities in one of two ways. Many prefixes have two senses, 
qualitative and quantitative (or quantizing). 

QUALITATIVE senses of prefixes present an activity as a series of continuous 
changes leading towards a limit. After the limit is reached, no more of the 
change can be contemplated (in context). Thus or-xpyriire ‘remove by twisting’ 
defines a boundary, and indicates that some mobile entity is forced to move 
further away from the boundary: 


[114] A orkpyTus_»,. Mo WBa GosTa clea M cipasBa. 
I unscrewed two bolts each on the left and right sides. 


The activity of twisting is gradual and continuous, but when the definitive limit 
of removal by twisting has been reached, that activity no longer continues. The 
change typically affects an entity named as an argument of the predicate, the 
aspectual argument: the object of a transitive (the bolts in [114]) or the subject 
of an intransitive (IJpu ycranoeke maxoeuka Hy2%KHO COOJHOCTU MOMEHT 3ATAKKU 
Oo1T0e, gaObl oH He oTKpyTusca ‘During the installation of the fly-wheel, it is 
necessary to monitor the torque of the bolts so that it will not come unscrewed’). 
Because the change proceeds continuously to a goal, or telos, prefixal derivatives 
of this type are commonly termed TELIC. 

Leading up to the final limit are gradual phases of change. The final change 
does not occur in one fell swoop; there are multiple phases before the final limit 
is reached. For this reason, these prefixed perfectives with qualitative meaning 
allow SECONDARY imperfectives to be formed through the addition of a deriva- 
tional suffix (secondary, as opposed to the primary, or simplex, imperfectives). 
Thus corresponding to the perfective or-xpyriirb <pp, there is a secondary im- 
perfective or-xpyuucaTb—,.. These secondary imperfectives maintain the idea of 
potential limit, or telos - or-xpyuuears invokes a limit of removal - but in context 
undermine or contradict the idea of reaching the limit in one or another respect: 


19 Kartsevskii 1927. In a similar vein, see Brecht 1984. 
20 On the semantics of prefixes, see Bogusiawski 1963, Flier 1975, 1985, Gallant 1979, Janda 1986, 
and detailed studies in Krongauz and Paillard 1997. 
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for example, the activity is repeated, even though on each occasion it may reach 
the limit (wa kaxgott ocranoeKe OH Opocas 6 KaCCY MOHETKU U OTKPYUUGd eps CeOe 
Ousiet ‘at each stop he put money in the box and twisted himself off a ticket’); 
the activity with a potential limit is caught in progress (eocru mosuasu, pextop 
Kati3ep ctapatesbHo oTKpyuuedlaps Nyeosuyy y cmokunea ‘the guests were silent, 
Rector Kaiser was assiduously twisting off the button on his jacket’); the import 
is the existence of an activity or attempted activity (Cepeett orxpyuucaney. Oost 
u noven ‘Sergei was trying to unscrew the bolt and was sweating’); or some de- 
tails of the activity as it progresses are reported (on He nomuut, ege on npodKy 
OTKpyuueasicys ‘he doesn’t remember where he twisted the stopper out). These 
prefixed perfectives that have a sense of continuous activity readily form sec- 
ondary imperfectives, and the morphologically derived secondary imperfectives 
are particularly close in meaning to the corresponding perfectives. Together, 
qualitative perfectives and their secondary imperfectives are true aspectual pairs. 

Other senses of prefixes place limits on the very nature of the activity; they 
treat the activity in discrete quanta. Such prefixed perfectives could be termed 
quantifying or even QUANTIZING, since they deal with discrete quanta of 
activity.2! The activity either exists or not, or exists over a certain quantity 
of time, or leads to a certain measurable, quantitative result. For example, 3a- 
epyctuts ‘begin to be sad’ talks about the inception of a state, where incep- 
tion is quantitative, in the sense that the activity goes from none to some; no- 
epyctute ‘be sad a bit’ attenuates the duration of the state to a limited period; 
Ha-crywateca (ecakux He Ovisuy o Hac TOLKIENucrax) ‘listen to a sufficient quantity 
(of all kinds of nonsense about us Tolkien fans)’ means that a large quantity of 
nonsense has been heard. Quantizing perfectives have an all-or-nothing quality 
to them. The quantum result is achieved only over a whole interval of time. For 
this reason, such perfectives form secondary imperfectives reluctantly. There are 
no regular secondary imperfectives associated with 3a-epycriirb, no-epyctiitb, OF 
Ha-csywateca. When quantizing perfectives do form secondary imperfectives, the 
imperfective is often used only in a specific sense, the iterative sense of achiev- 
ing the quantitative result over multiple separate occasions: na-Kpyuucarb <p iS 
a possible imperfective, but only in the sense of repeated instances of preparing 
in quantity. 

While prefixed perfectives and their corresponding secondary imperfectives 
form canonical aspect pairs, the status of simplex verbs is less transparent. Be- 
cause (as a rule) simplex verbs simply name a state or activity, they have no 
intrinsic boundaries, and (as a rule) are imperfective. If a context demands a 


21 Isaéenko 1975 calls the distinction modificational vs. quantitative. E. Adger Williams (p.c.) sug- 
gested the term “quantizing” - operating with discrete quanta rather than scalar properties. 
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perfective corresponding to a simplex imperfective naming a state or activity, 
a perfective formed with a quantizing prefix can often be used. For instance, 
no-siecTuvb is listed as the perfective corresponding to simplex swcriiro. But the 
relationship between simplexes and quantizing perfectives is not as clear-cut as 
the relationship of perfective and secondary imperfective. Quantizing prefixes 
impose an additional - quantizing - meaning, and the particular prefixed deriva- 
tive used is not always unique. Thus 3a-xpyriire ‘begin to twirl’ and c-xpyriive ‘roll’ 
both are listed as perfectives for the simplex xpyriirv. These prefixed derivatives 
add some meaning to the imperfective; for example, 3a-xpyrirs introduces the 
idea of inception of the activity. In fact, both 3a-xpyrure and c-xpytiire also have 
secondary imperfective derivatives, 3a-kpyuuearb and c-xpyuuears. Additionally, 
the semelfactive xpyruyrb ‘twirl once’ is also listed as a perfective to xpyriite. 
Thus the relationship between simplex imperfectives and perfectives is more 
complex than simple pairing: more than one perfective can be related to a given 
simplex, and the perfectives used for this purpose have an additional quantizing 
component of meaning. 

In summary: Simplex imperfective verbs are prefixed and yield perfectives. 
Many of those perfectives - those that report a continuous process leading to 
a limit - can be suffixed and yield closely related secondary imperfectives that 
form unambiguous aspectual pairs. Prefixed verbs that discuss discrete quanta 
of the activity are less amenable to forming secondary imperfectives. Because 
simplexes ordinarily are imperfective, one or another of the prefixed perfectives 
will serve as the perfective counterpart to the simplex imperfective. 


6.4.4 Aspect and morphology: other strategies and groups 


Semelfactive suffixation: With simplex verbs that report a cyclical or intrin- 
sically repetitive process, adding the suffix {-nu-} (in more explicit terms, 
{nu-} <pstr, ners © { {A} <ise.3er> ~ {r}<2sc ... 2er>}) gives a perfective verb re- 
porting a single occasion of the cyclical activity: cpuudrb <5 \KpukHyTbepys “CTY 


MAXGTb <jps\\ MAXHYTbepps ‘WAVE’, CJIOTATb <jps \CAOTHYTbepps ‘Swallow’. 


Bi-aspectual, anaspectual verbs: A small number of verbs are said to be BI- 
ASPECTUAL. This group includes: life-cycle verbs xentireca ‘marry’, Kpectiiro(ca) 
‘baptize’, pogiirs ‘give birth to’; verbs of communication ee7érp ‘order’, o6e1udr 
‘promise’; verbs of affect pduure ‘wound’, xa3niirb ‘punish’. For these verbs, one 
and the same form can be used in contexts where imperfectives are used and 
in other contexts where perfectives are used. For example, xeniireca ‘marry’ can 
make periphrastic futures and be used in iterative contexts, as is characteristic 
of imperfectives ([115]). 
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[115] Tomocexcyasuctbi co Bcero MUpa OyAyT KXCHUTKCA <p pur> B Ipare. 
Homosexuals from the whole world will get married in Prague. 


But the same verb can also be used as perfective, to refer to a single completed 
event in the past or the future: Versa 2enuncaAcpp, euepa ‘Petia got married yes- 
terday’, Hera 2xenutTcaAcps “epe3 Tpu mecsya ‘Petia will marry in three months’. 

Though the term “bi-aspectual” is widely used, it might make more sense to 
think of these verbs as ANASPECTUAL - that is, these are verbs that do not 
have a clear alignment in the aspect system. Rather than belonging to both as- 
pects, they have no aspect, and accordingly can, to some extent or another, be 
used in contexts in which one would otherwise expect either perfective or im- 
perfective. (A class of anaspectual verbs could include 6érre ‘be’, which is hard 
to classify as one or the other aspect.) Consistent with this, individual verbs 
are losing their dualistic behavior, and over time come to behave more as one 
aspect or the other.” Pogiiro(ca) ‘give birth to (be born)’ is now usually used 
as a perfective, opposed to a regularly used imperfective poxgdre(ca), but its 
older anaspectual quality is revealed in gnomic present-tense statements (3eu11 
XOPOWO POGUT <j prs» ‘the land is fecund’). Pdxurs ‘wound’ avoids being used as 
a past-tense iterative. O6ewdrb ‘promise’ is more often imperfective than per- 
fective; for the perfective sense, the unambiguous perfective noo6ewdrs is now 
usual. 2Keniireca, as a perfective, has been superseded by nooxentireca, at least 
with plural subjects. 

An occasional verb seems to have made the transition from imperfective to 
perfective on the basis of being used frequently in contexts that normally call for 
perfectives. The verb 6e2xdro, in the particular sense of ‘flee from confinement 
or danger’, is used in narrative contexts that look perfective; geedra(c.a) ‘place, 
put’ is similar. 


Old aspect pairs: Another old, residual layer is the set of verbs that differ 
in aspect and differ only in the classificatory suffix: pewiirs/pewdre ‘decide’, 
cvdtbf[cranoeiteca ‘become’, ecrdrb/ecraedrb ‘stand up’, yOegurs/y6exgdtb ‘con- 
vince, persuade’. 


Borrowings: Foreign borrowings go through a life cycle of development towards 
pairing. In the first phase the verb is anaspectual. Then it can be prefixed, and 
one of the prefixed derivatives will serve as the perfective partner; prefixes com- 
monly used in this function are o-, 3a-, na-, c-. The prefixed verb is an unam- 
biguous perfective, which pushes the simplex towards imperfectivity. Examples: 
MogeuipogaTb<y>‘model’, cmogemipoeaTb <p>; PeeyMpocaTb<y> ‘Tegulate’, {or, 


22 See Zalizniak and Shmelev 2000:71-76, who document that some collocations used in the nine- 
teenth century are no longer usual. 
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3a, y, nog}-peeyipoGaTbeys; NaklipogaTbeys ‘lacquer’, {3a, Ha, nog, nepe, no}- 
Jiakuipoeatb. Sometimes a prefixed verb of this type can serve as the basis of 
an imperfective derived by suffixation: nantipoeats ‘plan’, nepennaniipoeatb <p> 
‘re-plan’, nepennanupdebicaTb <5 ‘re-plan’. This recapitulates the core, tripartite 
system of Russian. 

There is an alternative path of development, infrequent and now out- 
moded. The unprefixed borrowing opeanu30edts ‘organize’ was suffixed, giv- 
ing opeanu30edeieaTb. Opeanu30edTb is used in the present tense to report 
ongoing or generic activities. The two forms are differentiated in the past, 
when opeanu30edrb reports a single, completed event, and opeanu3aedevieatTb 
is used as an imperfective for repeated actions. In the infinitive opeanu30edrb 
has perfective force. This limited pattern is attested for opeanu30edrs and 
apectoedtblapectéepieaTb ‘arrest’. 


Prefixed imperfectives: There is an exception to the rule that prefixes necessar- 
ily make perfective verbs, and that is the possibility of using the imperfectivizing 
suffix {{-iva-} ~ {-iva(j)-}} while adding certain prefixes to make unpaired im- 
perfective verbs: noceéuuears ‘shine off and on’ (ceeriirs ‘shine’), nogndxueato 
‘smell a bit’ (ndxuyro ‘emit a smell’), xa3eduHuears ‘keep on ringing’ (3eoniirs 
‘ring), npuwénroiears ‘whisper while engaged in another activity’ (wenrdro 
‘whisper’. 


6.4.5 Aspect pairs 
In the Russian aspect tradition, much emphasis has been placed on whether 
verbs are paired for aspect - whether for a given verb, there is one and only one 
corresponding verb of the opposite aspect that has the same meaning except for 
the difference in aspect. 

An imperfective verb counts as the partner of a perfective if it is used to 
replace a perfective verb in contexts in which the event is iterated ([116] to [117]) 
or to transpose past narrative into the historical present ([118] to [119]):7° 


[116] On Bottes py psrs B OM, TOQHAJICA pp psrs TO JIECTHULMEC, OTKPHIJ <p psrs ABEPb, 
MOCTABUJ cpr psr> UCMOMAH, 3AXKET cpp psrs CBET, CJ cpy psrs B KPCCO MW 3AKYPUI cpp psr> 
curapy. 

He went in the house, climbed the stairs, opened the door, put down the suitcase, 
turned on the light, sat down in the chair, and lit a cigar. 

[117] OH BxOQMs ey psrs B OM, MOMHUMASICA cp psr> MO JICCTHULC, OTKPHIBAI <1 psr> ABEPb, 
CTABMJ <p psr> UCMOAH, 3AXKUTAI <p psr> CBCT, CAMMIICH <r psr> B Kpecso u 


3AKYPUBas <p psrs CHTapy. 


23 Zalizniak and Shmelev 2000:47-52 ((116], [118}). 
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He would come into the house, climb the stairs, open the door, put down the 
suitcase, turn on the light, sit down in the chair, and light a cigar. 

[118] OH BbILesT cpp psp BO ABOP, MOMMA cpp psp GAHOUKY UW MPMHEC cpy psrs CC AOMON. 
He went out to the yard, caught a butterfly and brought it home. 

[119] OH BBIXOQUT <1 prs» BO BOP, JIOBUT yy pps» GASOUKY HM MPMHOCHT yy prs» CC OMON. 
He goes out to the yard, catches a butterfly and brings it home. 


A perfective verb counts as the partner of an imperfective if it is used to convert 
a description of overlapping scenes into narrative sequence ([120] to [121]): 


[120] Tloxunolt KuTaell OFIAbIBAT <); psrs MYCTBIHHBIM TOPH3OHT, MOJUYAI ep psrs Ul 
TYMAadI <1; psrs O YEM-TO CBOEM. 
The old Chinese man surveyed the empty horizon, kept silent and was engrossed 
in his own thoughts. 

[121] Hoxunolt Kkutaell orate t <pr psrs MYCTBIHHBIM TOPH3OHT, MOMOUAI <pr psr> VU 
HaKOHEeLl MIPUHAJ <p psr> PCWICHHE. 
The old Chinese man surveyed the empty horizon, was silent for a while and 
eventually made a decision. 


Prefixed perfectives and their secondary imperfectives, such as 
gonucdtb/gonicoieats ‘finish writing’, oensgéto/oensgoieateca ‘look around’, 
oTKpeirecsjorKpeiedteca ‘open’, HaKka3drb/naxd3bieats ‘punish’, satisfy these 
criteria for pairedness. In this way, many verbs of Russian can be viewed as 
members of aspectual pairs. 

Simplex verbs, which by nature are quite broad in their meaning, participate 
in aspectual relations that are somewhat different. As noted, simplex verbs are 
typically imperfective, and they can be associated with more than one prefixed 
perfective derivative. In many instances, there is one prefixed perfective deriva- 
tive that can be used as the closest thing to a perfective partner that simplex 
verbs have. In some instances, the prefix seems to have lost its meaning (nucdrb 
‘write’, Ha-nucdtb; TasTb ‘Melt’, pac-rdsTb; TeopuiTb ‘make, create’, co-reoptire) but 
more commonly the prefixed derivative still has a trace of its own meaning. Thus 
prefixed derivatives in 3a- maintain the sense of inception (reepgérb ‘gradually 
become hard’, 3a-reepgérb ‘harden); derivatives in no- maintain the sense of small 
or unexpected change (no-wri ‘set off in new direction’; no-60siTbca ‘experience a 
reaction of fear’; no-comirb ‘add some salt’). The prefix no- is quite productive, and 
it is moving in the direction of becoming an all-purpose perfectivizing prefix. It 
sometimes happens that more than one prefixed form can be used, especially 
in borrowings; for example, Ozhegov lists as perfectives of peeyipoeats deriva- 
tives in y-, or-, 3a-. Perhaps more to the point is that simplex imperfectives have 
wide ranges of senses and uses, wider than the prefixed derivations that might 
be considered to be their partners, whereas with prefixed perfectives and their 
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secondary imperfectives, the meaning of the second imperfective is dependent 
on the meaning of the prefixed perfective. In these respects, the relationship 
between simplexes and verbs impressed into service as perfective partners is 
less close and less determined than the relationship between prefixed perfective 
verbs and their corresponding secondary imperfectives. In short, secondary im- 
perfectives are based on their prefixed perfectives, while simplexes provide the 
basis for their near-partners, formed with quantizing prefixes or {-nu-}.?4 


6.4.6 Intrinsic lexical aspect 
It is common in studies of English and Western European languages to invoke 
a classification of lexical items according to their intrinsic semantics, or LEXI- 
CAL ASPECT, often the four-part classification proposed by Z. Vendler (1957).”° 
One can adapt Vendler’s system to Russian, but the insights are modest. Simplex 
verbs, as a rule, express states (evigers ‘see’, cnéuuatb ‘hear’, epycriire ‘be sad’) or 
processes/activities (kpyriure ‘twist, twirl’, génaro ‘do’), but Russian is not as con- 
cerned with this distinction as English, which forms the progressive from stative 
predicates less freely than from activities. Prefixed perfectives, as noted above, 
are likely to express activities that progress to a cumulative result: in Vendler’s 
terms, these are accomplishments, or in Maslov’s terms, predicates with a telos, 
or “intrinsic limit.” In Russian, such “accomplishments” are likely to allow the 
formation of secondary imperfectives, which are then telic activities: they have 
something of accomplishments but they are activities. The Russian analog to 
Vendler’s fourth class, achievements, includes changes of state - verbs reflect- 
ing changes from one polarity of a state to another (yeligerb ‘see, catch sight 
of, ycntnuare ‘hear [suddenly, as opposed to not hearing]’.2° Such verbs do not 
form secondary imperfectives. Together with them might be grouped the vari- 
ous kinds of quantification (quantizing) discussed in connection with prefixes: 
of duration (npocndrs ‘sleep through’), of distance (Haé3gurb ‘travel through’, 
of result (Hacozits oeypyde ‘pickle [many] cucumbers), of inception (3axogiirb 
“begin to walk’). Quantizing verbs allow derived imperfectives freely only in an 
iterative sense. 

There are, then, something like analogs to Vendler’s four classes of predicates, 
but a Vendlerian classification does not do justice to the most characteristic 


24 In the vocabulary of structuralism (though this is not the view of, for example, Roman Jakob- 
son), simplex imperfectives are “unmarked” with respect to the perfectives with which they are 
associated, but secondary imperfectives are “marked” with respect to the prefixed perfectives. 

25 On the relationship of lexicon and aspect, see Maslov 1948, Forsyth 1970, Brecht 1984, Lehmann 
1988, Paducheva 1996. On limitations of the approach of Vendler 1957, see Timberlake 1985jb]. 

26 Lubensky 1985 notes that, unlike most perfectives, these verbs do not readily allow a resultative 
or perfect reading: - Bo: eugesu a9t0T G@usiem? ‘Have you seen that film?’ will not be answered with 
*_ Ja, a gaeno yeugey. 
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feature of Russian aspect: secondary imperfectives that presume a limit (like 
Vendler’s accomplishments) but insist on the failure to reach a limit (like 
Vendler’s activities). 

In connection with lexical aspect, it is useful to mention a specialized group 
of verbs whose imperfective reports a process, but the process is an attempt. 
Such CONATIVE verbs form the classic phrase: 1 eeo y6exganays, yOexganays, 
u HakoHey yOeguapys ‘I tried to convince him, tried to convince, and finally 
convinced him’. 


6.4.7 Verbs of motion 

A set of approximately a dozen verbs that describe physical motion in space have 
unusual properties with respect to aspect. Notably, these “verbs of motion” have 
two simplex imperfectives.?” One set, INDETERMINATE simplex verbs such as 
xoguts ‘walk’, 6éears ‘run’, are used to express: motion that is not directed to 
a single goal ([122]); a roundtrip on a single occasion ([123]); or the essentialist 
idea of a certain type of activity ([124)): 


[122] A waran mo Mockse, e34MJ1-y ps 3alMleM B TpaMBaadx, M Bce Oe3pe3yJIbTAaTHO. 
I stepped throughout Moscow, took rides on trams without paying, all to no avail. 
[123] Enye B Hauane meta B Mocksy e3QMs1a <p ps MOA CecTpa Cons U, BepHYBLIMCh, 
paccka3aJsIa MHe 00 9TOI AeBouKe. 
At the beginning of the summer my sister Sonia went to Moscow and, once she 
returned, told me about this girl. 
[124] Dro Anuua. Eli Bocemb MecaljeB. OHa ye XOMUT <r ips. 
This is Alina. She’s eight months old. She’s already walking. 


The other set of simplex verbs, for example, ugru ‘walk’, 6e2xdr» ‘run’, are 
DETERMINATE. They express motion that has a single direction towards a goal 
on a single occasion. Determinate verbs are used in the progressive ([125]) or 
durative sense ([126]: 


[125] TlomHuTca, exat cy prs MbI OFHaXKbI OoMbWIOM KOMMaHvel B Mocksy. 
I remember how once we were going in a large group to Moscow. 
[126] Hlonro xe BbI exam ey prs! 
You sure traveled a long time. 


When motion is iterated, both types of verbs occur. Indeterminate verbs are 
used when the multiple acts are viewed as a habit, even if the acts have a goal 
({127-28]): 


27 Isatenko 1975:419-42. 
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[127] Kaxgyro cyO6oTy MbI Gobo KOMMaHHeli MOCTOAHHO XOQUIN <r ws B TeaTp, 
CTOJIb Ke OOMbUIOM KOMMAHMel C30 UM ; 1p» MO BOCKpeceHbaM K OcopruHbiM, 
KaTaJIMCb <p p> TAM Ha JIbDKaX. 

Every Saturday a large group of us would go to the theater, in just such a group 
would go on Sundays to the Osorgins, and ski there. 

[128] Ona okoHuNsa WIKosy, MocTymMsia K HaM padoTaTb, pa3 B ABe Hee e34MIa yp ws 
M10 BbIXOJHBIM JOMOit. 

She finished school, came to work with us, once every two weeks on her days off 
would go home. 


Determinate verbs are used when the individual sub-events attract attention, 
for example, if each token of motion is sequenced with respect to other events 
([129]): 


[129] Ecsm 6pIuI0 x*apKkO, OH Wiese prs Ha peKy, pa3qeBasicda;,., Spocasicay,s. B BODY, 
AOMMbIBAI <;5 JO MpoTMBOMOOx*HOrO Sepera U OOpaTHo. 
If it was hot, he would go to the river, get undressed, throw himself into the 
water, and swim to the opposite bank and back. 


Verbs of motion have interesting properties when they are prefixed. To make 
qualitative perfectives, the prefix is added to the determinate. The stem for 
the corresponding secondary imperfective is selected or formed in one of four 
ways. In STRATEGY 1, the imperfective is formed by prefixing the indeterminate 
stem directly (6 roots, e.g. 3aliTli<pys/3axoguTb =~ ‘drop in, deviate from inertial 
path towards a new destination’, likewise rerérbeprs ~ eTaTbeps, HeECTheprs 
~ HOCUTbeps, BCCTUepys ~ COGUTbeaps, GE3BTUepys ~ GOBUTbe~ps, CHATbepys ~ 
2OHATb eps). IN STRATEGY 2, the secondary imperfective uses the indetermi- 
nate stem, but is suffixed with the classificatory suffix {CVC-é- : CVC-dj-|e|} 
(3 roots, e.g., nepeOexdTb eps |nepebeedTb=ys ‘TUN across’, nd13aTb, é3guTb, the 
last-mentioned with a new consonant grade C’, as in eviexaTb <p /eo1e32%KdTb 
‘ride out’). Under STRATEGY 3, the imperfective is made from the determi- 
nate stem by adding the same classificatory suffix {CVC-4- : CVC-dj-|e|} (3 roots, 
e.g., CIE3Tb <p> [Ce3dTbey;> ‘climb down’, also nazbiTbepys ~ naAdeaTbeps 
NIbIGATbay>3 Opectheprs (Opegy) ~ Opogutrs aps, -OpegdTb=<y;~). STRATEGY 4 con- 
sists of adding the productive suffix {-iva- : -ivaj-} to the indeterminate 
stem (2 roots, ¢€.g., @TayliTb pps |eTdcKUGaTbeys, aAlSO KaTUTbepys ~ KATATbeps, 
-KaTbIGATb=<};>, and also from others in the colloquial register: nepenéroieaTo <j, 
NOGNGA13bIGAT b <> ). 

Quantizing prefixes are applied directly to the indeterminate simplex: 
noxogutb ‘walk a bit’, 3a6éearb ‘start running’, 066é3gurb ‘encompass all destina- 
tions in traveling’, pacxogtireca ‘become engaged in extensive walking’, eviesgurb 
‘train by riding’, orndearo ‘finish one’s sailing days’, npoé3gurb ‘spend a whole 
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Table 6.5 Verbs of motion 


secondary 

qualitative imperfective quantizing 
gloss determinate indeterminate perfective (strategy) perfective 
‘walk’ uyqTM XOJ{MTb 3alTH 3axOQMTb (1) 3aXOQMTb 
‘ride’ éxaTb é€37,MTb TlepeéxaTb Tlepee3xKATb (2)  o0b6é30NTb 
‘run’ 6exATb 6éraTb o0exaTb oGeratp (2) HadéraTpcea 
‘fly’ JeTéTb sleTATb BJIeTET ByleTaTp (1) 3asleTATb 
‘swim’ TJIEITb m14BaTb YIJIBITb yIJIbIBATh (3) Hars14BaTb 
‘crawl’ mos13TU TIO13aTb Hanos13TH Har1oJ134Tb (2) 3al16713aTb 
‘carry’ HecTH HOCMTb BEIHeCTU BbIHOCHTp (1) TepeHOCMTb 
‘lead’ BecTH BOJMTb OTBeCTI OTBOAMT (1) TIOBOMTb 
‘convey’ Be3Tii BO3MITb lpuBe3Ti TIpuBo3itTp (1) TMIOBO3MTb 
‘drive’ TrHATb TOHATb TOf0rHaTh =©nogroHsTp (1) TleperoHsTb 
‘drag’ TaLATb TaCKATb BTAaLMTb BTACKUBaTb (4) HatTackaTb 
‘climb’ J1é3Tb w143UTb cé3Tb cue34Tb (3) mpoua43MTb 
‘wander’ O6pecTi OpoanTp oopecti oopenatp (3) Tlo6poAMTb 
‘roll’ KaTUTb KaTaTb BCKaTMTb BCKATpIBaTb (4) oOKaTATb 


interval of time driving’, cverdro ‘fly there and back’, naé3gurb ‘cover great dis- 
tance driving’, u3eé3gurb ‘exhaustively travel’. There is a potential for ambiguity. 
For some verbs, the quantizing perfective (for example, 3axogiirb <p. ‘begin to 
walk’) is the same as the imperfective derived by STRATEGY 1 (3axogtiTb <5, im- 
perfective of 3aiivtizpp. ‘drop by, deviate from path’). The motivation for using 
the indeterminate in this way is presumably that it expresses the sense of the 
essential activity, the activity in and of itself (§6.5.4); it is that sense which is 
quantified. 

Table 6.5 lists verbs of motion with some representative derivatives. Intran- 
sitives are listed above transitives, with the more marginal members at the 
bottom. 

The usage of aspect of prefixed verbs of motion is generally similar to other 
aspectual pairs. The perfective reports a single event, the imperfective is used, 
for example, for events in progress (Koega mbi TosbKO nogxogusU cys K ITOMY 
cCaMOMy gpeeHemy Ha ceeepe eopogy, HaC nopa3un0 KosUUecTGO xpamoe ‘AS we 
were just approaching this most ancient northern city, we were astounded 
by the number of churches’) or iterated events (Hepegxo npuxoguteys goKTop 
Huxoseckui “Not rarely, Dr. Nikolsky came’). Noteworthy is the fact that the 
perfective is used only when the aspectual argument (subject of intransitives, 
object of transitives) is still at the destination at the time when the next event 
occurs. 
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[130] A 3amenecp. B OMOmMOTeKY UM B3AN<pps KHUTY CrettHOeka «I po3qba rHeBa». 
I stopped by at the library and got Steinbeck’s book, The Grapes of Wrath. 


The imperfective is used when the mobile entity is no longer at the destination; 
in [131], the narrative immediately reports on Tolstoy’s activities after he has 
returned from his trip: 


[131] K Hemy B boropoguuk pa3roBapuBaTb O Bepe Mpve3xKas_;,. Jlen Toncrou u 
BIOCIeACTBUM OMMcasl UMeHMe, KaK UMeHve BpoHcKux. 
To him in Bogoroditsk Lev Tolstoy once came to talk about faith and subsequently 
described the estate as the estate of the Vronskys. 


The use of the imperfective here is similar to the use of the imperfective for 
reversed results: 2 orkpbicae,s. oKHo ‘I did open the window [though it is now 
closed]’. 


6.5 Aspect and context 


6.5.1 Preliminaries 

As noted (§6.4.1), aspect is first of all a division of the lexicon into two groups, 
but beyond that, it is a series of expectations about the relationship between 
these lexical groups and context. Each aspect is used in characteristic contexts. 
Some contexts allow both aspects, some are inclined to require one or the other 
aspect. 


6.5.2 Past “aoristic” narrative: perfective 

In narrative in the past tense, events often follow each other in sequence.?® 
Typically, at any point in the narrative, a preceding perfective event will have 
left us with a resulting state and expectations about what might happen in the 
future, relative to that time. In the narrative of [132], the act of hiding opens 
up two possible futures, in one of which mother and child remain hidden; in 
another, they might not, with all the unpleasant consequences that implies: 


[132] Paccka3prBaroT, Of{Ha Ka3auKa BO BPeMA pa3rpoMa CIIpATaach <pps C PCOCHKOM B 
Tyiis0 cTosleTHero JepeBa. Comat Wapistc. WITBIKOM B Alyrisle, U3pelIeTUI cpp 
ero, paHWJI-p;, pedeHka. Ho Ka3auOHOK He 3arsaKaJI cpp, MW TaK OHM CIaCIIMCh epps. 
They tell how a Cossack woman during an uprising hid with her child in the 
hollow in a hundred-year-old tree. A soldier poked with his bayonet around the 
hollow, stuck it full of holes, injured the child. But the little Cossack lad did not 
cry out, and so they were saved. 

28 The fact that bounded aspects (aorist, perfective) are used for advancing sequential narrative has 


been known at least since Goodwin 1880/1965. For observations on specifically Slavic material, 
see Maslov 1984[a], 1984[b], Paducheva 1996. 
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After this initial event, other events follow. The thorough poking of the tree 
by the soldier follows from the previous hiding (the soldier must have been 
suspicious), and this act generates again the expectation that they might be 
discovered. This expectation is frustrated with the final negated perfective: the 
child failed to begin to cry when one might have expected it. This naive oral 
text illustrates how, in narrative, each event responds to prior possibilities and 
in turn generates new expectations (new future divinations). 

It is acommonplace to observe that narrative is carried out by using perfective 
verbs, while, in contrast, description and commentary are expressed by imper- 
fective verbs. It is common to see diagrams in which perfective events are located 
in sequence along one axis of a diagram, one after the other, and imperfectives 
are positioned on the other axis, simultaneous with other events. Indeed, in 
the brief narrative of [132], most of the verbs are perfective (cnpsiranacw ‘hid’, 
3anndkan “began to cry’, cnacvuicb ‘be saved’). But one, wdpun ‘fumbled around’, 
is a simplex imperfective, and pdxun ‘injured’ is anaspectual, and they are put 
in sequence with other events. True, wdpurs by itself does not state a defini- 
tive change, but names a kind of activity: there existed, for an indeterminate 
interval of time, an activity that can be identified by the name of poking. This 
imperfective requires some other verb to give us a new result, here u3peweriiro. 
Evidently, imperfectives can be located in the temporal sequence of events, but 
they still do not implement the cycle of result and divination that is character- 
istic of narrative. Perfective verbs create narrative not only by putting events in 
temporal sequence, but also by leading to new results and new expectations. Nar- 
rative, then, has a rich cycle: there are inherited expectations; the current event 
that responds to these prior expectations, yielding a new result and new expec- 
tations. This cycle is sharper with perfectives, but imperfectives can participate 
to some extent. 

In context, perfectives often (perhaps almost always) have certain overtones: 
action viewed as whole, singularity of action, and result. 


6.5.3 Retrospective (“perfect”) contexts: perfective and imperfective 

While it may be usual for a narrative in the past tense to keep progressing in a 
series of perfective events, each following immediately after the other, it is nev- 
ertheless possible to look retrospectively back from the contextual occasion to 
some further time in the past. Such retrospective contexts in English would use 
the pluperfect or perfect. In Russian, events viewed retrospectively are expressed 
simply in the past. 


[133] Ona u paHbuie coOupamach <j. BepHyTbCaA B boropoAuK, MOCMOTpeTb, KaK MBI 


XKUBEM. 
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She even earlier had been planning to return to Bogoroditsk, to see how we were 
getting along. 

[134] C Cepreem UcromuHbim 4 elle paHbliie MOApyXUJICH cpp. 
With Sergei Istomin I had become friends even earlier. 


There is no direct correlation between retrospection and aspect, though per- 
fectives occur more often in this function, because they lead to a result that can 
be discussed ([134]), but imperfectives can be used as well ([133]). Also, perfec- 
tives are often used to summarize the cumulative results of a series of events; a 
summary perfective is then not in sequence with other events. 


[135] Wak, MbI CoBeplIWsIM <p. KpaTKMUM 9KCKypc B MCTOpHto B3sIeTOB UM MageHuii Haluero 
repos. 
Thus we have completed a brief excursus into the history of achievements and 
failures of our hero. 


6.5.4 The essentialist context: imperfective 

An imperfective history is one in which there is continuity over phases. There 
are many ways in which an imperfective history can express continuity and lack 
boundaries. 

Often, without much context, the imperfective establishes the existence of an 
activity of a certain type, in opposition to the possible absence of activity or to 
the existence of other types of activity. This sense is analogous to essentialist 
reference of arguments, and could be termed the EXISTENTIAL or ESSENTIAL 
imperfective. 


[136] Yepe3 FepeBHto MpoxogUT—;;. Wocce. 
A highway ran through the village. 

[137] Tope... Mara3HH Kak pa3 Nog Haleli KBapTupoM. 
The store right below our apartment was on fire. 


To illustrate: what we can say about the village is that it is crossed by a highway 
([136]); what we can say by way of explanation of the midnight disturbance is 
that there was a fire burning ([137]). In both instances, all that is relevant is 
that the world at this time includes states or activities of a certain type. The 
imperfective, then, can have the function of establishing the existence of a state 
or activity of a certain type. 

The imperfective is appropriate, further, in contexts whose import revolves 
around the polarity of the event - whether it exists at all - even when a single 
event is under discussion. More specifically, the imperfective can be used to 
question whether an event exists: 
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[138] [lama yxe BcTaBat<y.? 
Has Papa already gotten up? 


An imperfective can be used to insist emphatically that an activity has occurred, 
even if the consequences are uncertain: 


[139] B stom rogy a yxe Opasey. pa3 OTIYCK. 
I have already taken a leave this year. 
[140] - Hago Obro0 3adBUMTb pp. TOrla %Ke, — CKa3aJI OH. 
— A 3ag BAT eps 
- You should have made a statement at the time, - he said. 
-I did make a statement. 


As in [140], the essentialist imperfective can be understood to include those 
instances described as “reversal of result” or the like. Some activity takes place 
that one might expect to lead to a certain result. Using a perfective would 
imply that the result has been achieved and the resulting state has continued. 
If the state is reversed or canceled, the imperfective can be used to indicate 
that some of a certain kind of activity has occurred, though it has not led to 
the expected permanent result. Prefixed verbs of motion show this behavior, as 
does orxptitb/orKpbiedTb ‘Open’: OH OTKPbIGAM <p psr> OKHO ‘he opened the window’ 
can be used when the window is no longer open. As in [140], this sense of the 
imperfective often reflects an attempt (CONATION). 

The imperfective can also be used when a past event is negated, though the 
perfective is also an option. The difference revolves around the way in which 
the speaker conceptualizes the possible occasions for an event. In narrative, the 
perfective indicates that the possible time when the event might have occurred 
(even though it did not) is bounded and placed in sequence ([141]), while an 


imperfective leaves the door open to further change ([142]):79 


[141] Heyyjaua He ocTaHOBH 1a cpp. MOO MaTb. Eii MOCOBeTOBAIIN cpp» OPlAHM30BaTb apTesib. 
Matb Harncasia pps MMCbMO xopolleli Halleii 3HakoMol, AHHe BacusmbeBHe 
Budukoson. U geno MoLis0 <p. 

This failure did not stop mother. They advised her to organize an atelier. She 
wrote to our friend, Anna Vasilevna Bibikova. And things took off. 

[142] Yacopolt He ocTaHaBIMBasICA <p>. JJO HeTO OCTABasIOCb<j7> JeCATb MeTpoB. Bocemb. 
Ilat. 

The sentry did not stop. There remained only ten meters. Then eight. Five. 


In dialogue (specifically, in a negative response to a question with a perfec- 
tive verb), the perfective is used if both interlocutors agree that the event was 


29 Merrill 1985, with references [(142)]. 
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expected to have occurred on some delimited occasion ([143}):°° 


[143] - Bor p3aM2y,. KOU? 
— Het, He B3AI cpp... 
~ Did you take the keys? 
- No, I didn’t [though I acknowledge that I could have]. 


The imperfective would be possible (- Her, we Opazy.) in order to deny the 
implicit obligation or to suggest that the matter is still open. 

By an extension of the concern with existence and polarity, an imperfective is 
appropriate when descriptive aspects of a situation are reported or questioned. 


[144] Ymupan_,,. bopuc JleoHufoBuy B co3HaHMn. 
Boris Leonidovich was conscious as he died. 
[145] Kro nucaney. «BoltHy u Mup»? 
Who wrote War and Peace? 


Here the existence and the nature of the event are taken for granted, and the 
attention falls on particulars, on attendant circumstances rather than on the 
final result. 

Thus the imperfective can be used with little context to assert the existence 
of an activity, to comment on its polarity, or to provide descriptive detail about 
the flow of an activity. A perfective verb used in similar contexts would insist 
on change and result. 


6.5.5 Progressive context: imperfective 

Events can occur in sequence, or they can overlap on the same contextual 
occasion. An event that overlaps others is typically expressed by the imper- 
fective: 


[146] A y2xe BcTaBatley~ C Kpecsla, KaK 3a3BOHMJ1<pps TesIecpoH. 
I was already getting up from the chair, when the phone rang. 


In [146], an imperfective (ecraedn) is used to report an activity that is not defini- 
tively ended because it is in progress around the contextual occasion. 

The Russian imperfective used in this sense is analogous to the compound pro- 
gressive tense-aspect of English. As is well known, almost all instances of English 
progressives will be translated into Russian as imperfective.?? The converse does 
not hold: not every instance of a Russian imperfective will be translated into 


30 Chaput 1985, 1990. 

31 See the contrastive studies of Akimova 1984 and Kozintseva 1985. 

32. As an exceptional instance, Kozintseva 1985:68 cites Those three - those three were coming in!, which is 
translated as the perfective in Te tpoe - te tpoe Toxe eowsnu 6 KonguTepcxyro. The original context 
is quite specific - it is interior monologue predicting an imminent result. 
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an English imperfective. Iteratives (§6.5.7) and duratives (§6.5.6) are the obvi- 
ous cases. In addition, essential (descriptive or existential) imperfectives do not 
translate to progressives in English (§6.5.4: [132], [144]). The English progressive 
is narrower in its range than the Russian imperfective. 


6.5.6 Durative context: imperfective 

If an activity is expressed by the imperfective in a past-tense narrative, it cannot 
reach its completion (otherwise it would be perfective); the imperfective estab- 
lishes the existence of some activity with the implicature that the result was not 
reached and would not be reached in the immediate vicinity of the contextual 
occasion.*? This implicature can be made explicit by adding to the sentence an 
accusative specification of the duration of the activity: the activity went on for 
this period of time, but then ceased, without reaching its conclusion. 


[147] Tlocne ru6ennu IlnoTHukopa ropcTKa OoliljoB Fo yTpa oTOMBama.y,. HaTHCK 
rutseposyes. B nocneqHeli pyKomaliHol CXBaTKe BCe OHM MOrHOIM <pps - 

After Plotnikov died a handful of soldiers repelled the pressure of the Hitlerites 
until morning. In the final hand-to-hand combat they all perished. 

[148] Ero yBenvcpp., A OCTAIICA pps B TOM KAaMOpKe OJMH, MpMLWes<pp. BOCHHBIM, 
3ACTABUJI cpp» MCHA pa3/eTCA, TUAATeJIBHO OOBICKA <pps, MOTOM ylllescpps. A 
Kas cp >, HAaBepHOe, Yaca ABA, BHIBEM cpp. HapyxY, MocaUsIN <p. OJHOTO B 
KPBITHIM Ppy30BHK, MpOBe3IM <pps BCeTO 3a MOJIBEPCTHI Ha MpocuaBeHHy}lo yxKacaMu 
JlyOaHKky. 

They took him away, and I remained in the place alone. A soldier came in, made 
me undress, searched me carefully, then left. I waited about two hours, they led 
me out, put me in a covered truck, and took me the half verst to the Lubianka 
Prison, famous for its horrors. 


To know that the activity has ceased without reaching a definitive result im- 
plies an external narrative perspective. (This is in contrast to the “progressive” 
use of the imperfective, when the contextual occasion is internal to the ac- 
tivity in progress.) Accordingly, durative imperfectives can easily be sequenced 
in narratives between perfective events. In [147] one phase of the battle lasted 
until morning, then another, fateful event occurred. In [148], the delimited in- 
terval of waiting is sandwiched between events in a highly sequential narra- 
tive. Because the contextual occasion must be closed to be measured, duratives 


33 The familiar fact that explicit statements of duration require the verb to be imperfective (except 
for prefixed quantizing verbs in npo-) needs to be repeated, for it shows that perfective aspect 
in Russian is not merely the end of an interval of activity; a perfective requires that no further 
activity be conceivable, from the perspective of the specific history at that contextual occasion. 
In fact, in its use of the imperfective for terminated events, Slavic is typologically unusual (Dahl 
1985). 
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are nearly as sequential in force as perfectives. This is another instance in 
which the adage that perfective advances while imperfective retards narrative is 
incomplete. 

A bare accusative of time normally occurs only with imperfective or anaspec- 
tual predicates. A systematic exception is perfective derivatives with the prefix 
npo-, which use bare accusatives to measure a closed interval of time: 


[149] IIpu6nin oH B MoHacTBIpb 5 cbeppana K BeuepHe. Ilarpwapx MporocTu <pys WATB<acc> 
quel. Bo3spatusca B Mocxsy 11 despana. 
He arrived at the monastery on February 5 at vespers. The patriarch stayed five 
days. He returned to Moscow February 11. 

[150] Mpocnanepr. 41 QBaqlaTb WBa vaca NoApay. 
I slept twenty-two hours straight. 

[151] Bsr 3HaeTe, 4To Hal oOmyuu Opyr b. C. Ky3uH, y KoTOporo 4 PocTUM es ACCATB<accs 
Hell, pe3kO OTpulaTesbHO OTHOcHTCcaA K JI. ToncTomy. 
As you are aware, our mutual friend B. S. Kuzin, with whom I stayed for ten days, 
is very negatively disposed to L. Tolstoy. 


These perfective derivatives in npo- present the interval as closed, without the 
lingering possibility that the activity could continue; they normally place the 
event in narrative sequence with others. An imperfective would merely assert 
the existence of an activity: in [151], eocru. gecarb gneii ‘he was a guest for ten 
days’ - and could have been a guest for longer; on cna dea uaca ‘he slept two 
hours’ - he could have slept more.** Only exceptionally can other perfectives be 
combined with an accusative expressing duration, as in: 


[152] OrgoxHyBepy. 4acoK, Apyrol, MbI BHOBb ABMHYJIMCb Bilepey, roHMMbIe 
MYUYMTeJIbHOM Kax OH. 
Having rested an hour or so, we again moved forward, driven by torturous thirst. 


Except for such occasional deviations and the systematic exception of prefixed 
perfectives in npo- and no-, the ability to occur with an accusative expression of 
duration is a test that positively identifies imperfectives. 


6.5.7 Iterative context: imperfective 

Imperfectives can be used to report general states or habits - situations that 
seem true at all times - and they are used to express an open series of ac- 
tions that repeat, when each token of the series by itself might be perfective 
if it were expressed as a single event. Iterative contexts can be signaled by a 
variety of lexical adverbs (udcvro ‘often’, u3pégxa ‘only occasionally’) and phrases 
(no cy666ram ‘on Saturdays’, xdxgyro Hegésro ‘each week’). Or, the use of an 


34 Shakhmatov (1925) calls this “completion of the duration of the activity.” 
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imperfective with conjunctions such as xoegd ‘when’ can impute an iterative 
reading to the context. 


[153] Ilo yrpam k o6mjexuTuaM {MpuxOAMIM <y pss ~ MPUXOAAT <p pass } 2KCHLMHBI 13 
TepeBeHb, OHM {IIPMHOCHIM <p psr> ~ MIPMHOCAT <p prs> } TOMI€EHOe MOJIOKO, 4 
{MoKyMas cy psrs ~~ TOKYMatO <p prs> } YETBEPTHHKy KaxK AIM TeHb Ha 3aBTpak. 

In the mornings women from the villages {came ~ come} to the dormitories, they 
{carried ~ carry} warm milk, every day I {bought ~ buy} a quart for breakfast. 


Iterative situations can be situated in the past or present ([153]) or the future 
({154]): 


[154] Mb Meutamu, Kak HauMHad C BeCHbI KaxKAbIM FeHb Oy eM pyr MOMy4aTb MO AMUKy. 
We dreamed how, beginning in spring, each day we would get an egg. 


Iteratives - particularly discrete iteratives, each of whose sub-events is com- 
pleted - are mixed in terms of narrative function. As imperfectives, iteratives 
present a scene, a habit. But in a block of iterative imperfectives, each sub- 
event can be understood as sequentialized with respect to other sub-events. A 
rich example is [155], in which, further, a set of three perfectives (orka3d1ca, 
novpé6oean, cra) in the middle creates a shift in the habits. 


[155] [lexypcrTBo Ha Oombuiol Qopore ObII0 OUCH MHTepecHbIM 3aHATUeM. Mbp 
pacrioslarasIMcb—;;, Ha MpoTAKeHUUM MouyTopa KUJIOMeTpoB Mo Bcelt Aopore. 
XJIOMMUb Mep3JIMey> MW MOAMpbIruBasIM ey. Ha CHery, MepeKIIMKaIMCbh—y;., UTOOBI HE 
TIOTepATb CBA3M Apyr C APyroM, UM B HaCTYMMBLUMX CyMepKax MpopounsIH oy 
BePpHY!0 CMepTb BOOOpaxeHHIO 3aM03{aBLUero MYTHHKAa. <. . .> 

IIpu MHe KOJIOHMCTbI HUKOr a He XYIMTaHVIM yy. UW He Myra cys 
TIyTeLIeCTBeEHHUKOB, HO 6e3 MeHA AOMYcKaNM <5 WasocTu, u 3afopoB ckopo axe 
OTKA3aJICA pps OT PEBOMbBepa MU MOTpeOoBaI <pp, UTOOI 1 ObIBaJI Ha AOpore 
00a3aTeJIbHO. A CTA cpp» BIXOMUTb Ip KaKOM KOMaHAMpOBKe OTpsya, HO 
PeBOJIbBep OTMAaBaI <p> BCe Ke 3aqopoBy, YTOOI He IMLIMTb ero 3acTy*KeHHOTO 
HaciaxK qeHH4. 

Korga noka3bIBasICd <5 Halt Masi, MbI ero BCTpeyasI <5 KpUKomM: - Cro! 
Pyku BBepx! 

The watch on the highway was a very interesting occupation. We distributed 
ourselves over a kilometer and a half along the road. The lads were cold and they 
hopped around in the snow, shouted back and forth, in order not to lose contact, 
and in the approaching darkness they foretold certain death to the imagination 
of a belated traveler <. . .> 

In my presence the colonists never acted up and intimidated the travelers, but 
when I wasn’t there they engaged in some shenanigans, and Zadorov soon refused 
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to take the revolver and insisted that I be on the road. I began to go out every 
time, but the revolver I still turned over to Zadorov, in order not to deprive him 
of the well-deserved pleasure. 

When our horse Malysh would appear, we greeted him with a cry: 
- Halt! Hands up! 


In Russian, explicitly iterative situations are almost always expressed by the 
imperfective. Only rarely can one find examples of perfectives used in special- 
ized contexts, notably in the protasis of past general (iterative) conditionals, 
to emphasize that an achieved result is critical to the subsequent (iterative) 
apodosis.*° 

When the series is quite finite - ged pd3a ‘two times’, HécKosbKo pd3 ‘several 
times’ - it can be understood as a single event, and the perfective is more usual 
than the imperfective: 


[156] Ox ee Bocemb pa3 pa300pasiepp. UW coOpasi cps. 
He disassembled and reassembled it eight times. 


6.5.8 The future context: perfective and imperfective 

Both the periphrastic future of imperfectives and the present-tense form of per- 
fectives refer to events that lie in the future (are known by divination) from the 
here and now of speech. The two aspects retain their usual values. Perfective 
present-tense forms report events that are predicted (divined) to be completed 
and lead to results ([157]): 


[157] - Bsr bor 3HaeT 4To HagyMasmu! - BOCKIIMKHYyJ1a OHA. 
— OTTIPaBMMCs <pr prs> BJ[BOCM IYyTeLLIeCTBOBAaTb — UTO TYT TaKOrO? 
— Thi 3HaeLlIb, WEM KOHUNTCA pp prs» Balle MyTeLWecTBue? 
— UeM KOHUUTCH cpp pass ?! A HAMMILLY cpp prs» XYMOXRKECTBCHHEIC OUEPKH, Jlana 
COUMHHT <pp prs» CTHXU. 
— DTO KOHYUTCA <pp prs» PCOCHOUKOM! 
- God only knows what you have thought up! - she exclaimed. 
— We'll head off together to travel - what’s wrong with that? 
- Do you know what your trip will end in? 
- What it will end in?! I'll write some sketches, Lialia will compose poems. 
- It will end with a baby! 


Imperfective futures refer to events that are not anticipated to be definitively 
completed. They may refer to projected habits ([158]) or iterative (or extended) 
activities ([159]): 


35 Bondarko 1971. 
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[158] I yxe 06 9TomM Mucan u OyAYy<rurs WUCaTb<y5. 

I have already written about that, and I will write again. 

[159] Mb Havasu pa3paOaTbIBaTb MapiupyT. Jlo HixHero Hopropoya noe3y0m. A Tam 
TIOObIBAaII ABa rosa TOMY Ha3zad, OY AY pours Cl MOKa3bIBaTb <p 
TJOCTOIIpHMeyaTeJIbHOCTH, MOTOM TIO KesIe3HOM MOpore OTMPaBUMCA <py pass B MAJIBIMM 
ropojjoxk CemeHos. 

We started to plan our trip. By train to Nizhnyi Novgorod. I had been there two 
years ago, I would show her the sights, then by train well make for the town of 
Semenov. 


An imperfective future can project the existence of an activity or attempted ac- 
tivity ([160-61]); the fact of existence is more important than the possible com- 
pletion or results. 


[160] He Oyay pur, MWepecKa3bIBaTb—;,. BCe TpeBOJIHeHHA. 
I will not [engage in an attempt to] recount all the troubles. 

[161] On nepernanysica c ApyruM 4eKHCTOM UM OObABHJI HaM, UTO OHM OYAYT <yurs 
MIPOM3BOAUTb <p> OOBICK. 
He exchanged glances with another Chekist and informed us that they would 
undertake a search. 

[162] B reopuu mpeymonaranoc, 4TO BCe ero U300peTeEHHA MpOM3BEAYT <pr prs> 
MIOAJIMHHY!O PeBOJIOLMO B MesIMOpalun. 
In theory, his inventions would bring about a true revolution in land reclamation. 


A perfective, in contrast, predicts a future completed event and result ([162)). 

In sum, in the future temporal plane, perfective and imperfective maintain 
their values: a perfective history is one that is anticipated to come to fruition, 
an imperfective history is one that will be incomplete, because it reports a habit 
or the existence of an (attempted) activity. 


6.5.9 Exemplary potential context: perfective 

While the morphological present-tense forms of perfective verbs are used most 
naturally to report events that are predicted to occur and be completed on 
some future occasion, the perfective present is used for another important func- 
tion. The perfective can present a single, potential occasion as exemplary of an 
open-ended series of possible occasions.2° An exemplary use of the exemplary 
perfective can be found in Turgenev’s A Hunter's Sketches. The device fits perfectly 
the descent of the bemused urbane - but admiring - observer into the world of 
provincial life: Jatire mune pyky, mroOe3Hbllt uUuTaTe Ib, U NoegemTe BMecTe CO MHOU 
‘Give me your hand, dear reader, and come travel together with me’. Turgenev’s 
narrator describes his heroine Tatiana Borisovna in these terms: 


36 See in general Panzer 1963, Rathmayr 1976. 
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[163] CkompKko moje NoBpepusin elf CBO JOMALLIHNVe, 3aftyWieBHble TaliHbl, Wlakasu y 
Heli Ha pyKax! Boieasi0, CAACT <pr prss OHA MIPOTUB TOCTA, OOOMPeTCA <pr prs> THXOHBKO 
Ha JIOKOTb HM C TaKUM yuacCTHeM CMOTPHT <yy prs» CMY B Tsla3a, TaK Apy2xKeJHOOHO 
YIIBIGACTCA <yp prss» UTO TOCTIO HEBOJIBHO B TOJIOBY MPU eT py prss MbICIIb: «Kakasad xe 


TbI CaBHad 2%ReHWWHa, TaTbaHa bopucosua! /lali-Ka 1 TeOe pacckaxy, UTO y MCHA Ha 


cepAle». 
How many people have imparted their domestic, innermost secrets, have cried in 


her arms. It would happen, shell sit opposite a guest, shel lean quietly on her 
elbow and with such sympathy looks him in the eyes, she smiles in such a friendly 
fashion, that the guest will inadvertently have the thought, “What a wonderful 
woman you are, Tatiana Borisovna! Maybe I'll just tell you what’s in my heart.” 


The exemplary use of the present-tense perfective presumes a background of 
possible repeated occasions, here signaled overtly by the verbal particle Oviedo 
‘used to happen’. Once the background of repeated occasions is established, 
present-tense perfectives (csiger ‘will sit’, o6onpérca ‘will lean’, npugér ‘will come’) 
present a recurring situation not as a regular habit, but as potential: given the 
right conditions, a certain sequence of events may arise. (Imperfectives used in 
the midst of an exemplary context, such as cmdrpur ‘looks’, y1wi6derca ‘looks’, 
report open-ended processes concurrent with one of the potential occasions.) 
The exemplary perfective becomes for Turgenev the perfect metaphor for the 
occasional and unanticipated against the backdrop of a landscape of tedium. In 
the twentieth century, the device receded, and it is now thought quaint. 

Some other uses of perfectives also seem motivated by the function of selecting 
a single occasion as exemplary of a larger set. Past perfectives can be used with 
exemplary force in definitional relative clauses of the type ré, xrd .. . In [164], 
the history of one abstract individual stands for the set of possible individuals. 


[164] MecrHbimu cuntTamucb Te, KTO IIPHeXasi cpp psys COMA WOcse BOMHBI. 
Anyone who had come here since the war was considered to be a local. 


In a similar vein, in clauses embedded under ygaednocb ‘used to be successful’ 
with iterative force, an imperfective infinitive emphasizes a regular habit ([181]), 
while the perfective describes the type of event that could, on occasion, occur - 
the exemplary sense ([182]). These uses of the perfectives (not only present-tense 
forms) demonstrate that exemplariness is one of the readings that a perfective 
can have, at least in certain contexts. 

Two additional minor functions of the perfective present are a present perfec- 
tive of narrative, found in restricted styles (folk texts, in byliny or, as late as the 
nineteenth century, in the narrative stage directions of folk drama):?” 


37 Panzer 1963:88, from Berkov 1953:168. 
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[165] TyrT ceiftuac B Hero BbICTpe WafyT<pr prs>, OH YMAeCT<pr pass, a CTO KEHA 
HAUHECT <pp prss BOMMTb WO HEM: <.. .> 
Just then they will shoot him, he'll fall, and his wife’ll begin to wail over him: 


erga 


Related is the folk use of the perfective present with xax to report an event 
unexpected in the narrative ([166]) or with negation to report the failure of an 
anticipated event ([167]):°° 


[166] JIuca nokpyTusacb, MoKpyTusacb, UW ropopuT: <...> Torga cosoBylikKa Kak 
BATIOCT <pp prss» KAK 3ACBMLNCT py prs», TAK JIMCa MW YIM pa3Becnsia. 
The fox turned around, turned around, and says: <. . .> Then the nightingale 
sings so, whistles so, that the fox dropped her ears. 

[167] OH COrHysIca cpp psrs, CHAMT <yp prss HA KO3IIAX WM HE WICBEJIBHETCH <py pass. 
He bent over, sits on the sawhorses and he won’t move. 


6.5.10 Infinitive contexts: perfective and imperfective 

The aspect of an infinitive depends to a large extent on the predicate on which 
the infinitive depends.*? (Infinitives in the free infinitive construction have the 
same aspect usage as infinitives attached to modal governing predicates such as 
udgo ‘be necessary’.) 

At one extreme are PHASALS: HaudTb/nauundte ‘begin’, npogosmxKdTs ‘continue’, 
KOnuuTo/KonudT» ‘end, finish’, nepecrdre/nepecraedtb ‘cease’. They govern only the 
imperfective: 1 {nauan ~ nepecran} 3axoguTb <> K Het ‘I {began ~ stopped} drop- 
ping in to see her’. /Tro6uire\non0 bib ‘love’ (also npuebixunyro/npuevikdrs ‘become 
accustomed to’, oretixnytbforevixdr ‘lose the habit of) implies that the depen- 
dent predicate is a habit, and therefore imperfective ([168]), except for quantizing 
perfectives ([169-70]): 


[168] Ona sro6ur 3a0aBNATECA yp. UTpylikaMu. 

She likes to amuse herself with toys. 
[169] On 06un 103a0aBUTb<pp> HapOf WIyTKOM. 

He used to love to amuse the people now and then with a joke. 
[170] /Tro6un a1 3a6pecTH cpp, B KapeTHBIM capait. 

I loved to wander off into the carriage barn. 


At the opposite extreme are verbs of occasion. Ygdcrocs ‘be successful’ implies 
success, therefore perfective in a dependent infinitive: 


38 [166], [167] cited by Panzer 1963:73. This usage continues to show up in literary texts through 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, as an imitation of folk style, for example, in Pushkin’s 
“Ruslan i Liudmila,” “Poltava,” or “Evlega.” The negative usage is termed “the present of futile 
expectation” by Zalizniak (1995:159). 

39 Based on Fielder 1983; on aspect and modals, see Rappaport 1985. 
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[171] Mue yqanocb pp OOPaTMTECA pps K OTKPBITOMY (halisty cTaTMCTUKU C TOMOLIbIO 
Notepad u ckonupopaTb xypHas, ucriomb3ya Windows Explorer. 
I managed to turn to an open statistics file with the help of Notepad and copy the 
journal, using Windows Explorer. 

[172] Mue yfasocb HOOMTH —)p., CMCATHCA cyps - 
I have managed to love, to laugh. 


As in [172], imperfectives are possible in contexts that list a series of activities. 
Tpuiriice/npuxogureca ‘have occasion to’ is similar, but the implicature of suc- 
cess is weaker. When a single occasion arises, that event is often a completed, 
perfective, event ([173]). Sometimes what arises is the necessity of engaging in 
an activity, implying imperfective ([174]). 


[173] Mue mpwuisocb ep. K HEMy OOpaTHTbCA pps 34 COBCTOM. 
I had to turn to him for advice. 

[174] B utore eli MpuMimoch yy. OOpalaThed <5 34 TOMOLbIO K ClelMasIucTy. 
In the end she had to try turning to a specialist for help. 


In other contexts in which infinitives are used, the event described by the 
infinitive is a potential rather than an actual event. It is striven for (with volitive 
verbs such as crpemiirocs ‘strive for’), imposed or requested (with MAND verbs 
such as gdrb/gaedrb ‘let, allow’, no3ednuTo/no3e0.1s5Tb ‘allow’, npocuite\nonpocits 
‘ask’), expected or made possible by universal authority (wdgo ‘be necessary’, 
HeJib3i “be impossible’, mooxno ‘be possible’), or simply possible (dup ‘be able, 
can, be possible’). As a rule, the potential event is a single potential event, and 
this context usually calls for the perfective aspect in the infinitive. For example, 
in [175], what is at issue is the possibility of making a successful purchase on a 
possible occasion, hence perfective: 


[175] KpecrpaHe aBusIMcb c KaN000H, YTO HUKaKMX MaTepuii M roToBoro MaTha 
KYMUTb cpp. HJIb3A. 
The peasants came with the complaint that it was impossible to buy any dry 
goods or ready-made dress. 


An imperfective is used if the situation under the force of modality is a habit 
([176]), 


[176] Henb3a Tak HEHOPMaJIbHO BOCIIMTHIBATb—jp. CbIHa. 
It is not right to raise one’s son so abnormally. 


Or if the situation is viewed as an activity - if what is required (possible, striven 
for, expected, etc.) is not a definitive change but an attempt, the mere existence 
of some activity that bears a certain name ([177-78)]): 
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[177] Hesb3a 3ecb MepexoqUuTbey. YIMLy. 
One should not try [=it is not permitted] to cross the street here. 

[178] Korga a cujjena Ha Gepery, Nogomen Manfenbuitam u coobmua, 4To Hao 
ye3KaTb ops, TAK KaK BOKpyr Hadaslacbh XOJIepa. 
As I was sitting on the shore, up walked Mandelshtam and announced that what 
we must do is leave, since cholera had broken out. 


More than other modals, wou is concerned with whether a certain activity 
could exist at all; it allows imperfective infinitives freely. 

The matrix context colors expectations about the event expressed by the in- 
finitive. With npuiriice/npuxogiirecs ‘have occasion to’, when the matrix occasion 
is iterated, then so is the dependent event. Accordingly, it is often expressed as 
an imperfective: 


[179] - Yacro mpuxogMmocb cp. CTAIKUBaTbCA <p> B KU3HU C MONMTUKaMH? 
- Have you often had occasion to run up against politics? 

[180] Kya Bam npuxogunocb <p. OOpalaTEcaA <p> 3a KBaIMCpULYMpoBaHHoH 
YOpHAWueckol MOMOLIbIO? 
Where have you had occasion to turn for qualified legal aid? 


With ygdroca/ygaedroca, the infinitive can be imperfective if the context stresses 
habit: 


[181] Crycta ueTbIpe Mecsalja Mocse AeOr0Ta MOJIOABIM JIFOAIM Y{aBasIOCb <p 
TIpofaBaTb—y~. MO ABaWaTb 2KeMIIepoB B HeJ{eJI10. 
Four months after their debut, the young people used to manage to sell twenty 
jumpers per week. 

[182] Cuntanocb yqauel, ecm yaBasocb 5 WpOfaTbepps HECKOJIBKO KOMMM B 
MeCALLI. 
It was considered an accomplishment when they were able to sell several 
copies in a month. 


If the sense of success on a potential, exemplary occasion outranks habit, the 
perfective is used with ygaedrocs ([182]). Similarly, if permission is granted 
(garb/gaedtb, no3ednuTb/no3consre), the performance of the dependent event 
normally follows. Hence an imperfective is natural for multiple occasions of 
permission. 


[183] B cembe HameTusica Kpu3uc. A 4acTo MO3BOAT CceOe OCTABAATb 75 CEMBIO 
TipeapasicaAj;. pa3JIM4HbIM MYXXCKMM pa3BsICueHHAM. 
In our family a crisis arose. I often allowed myself to abandon the family and turn 
to various male diversions. 
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6.5.11 Retrospective on aspect 

To review: Aspect is a partition of verbs into two groups, perfective and imperfec- 
tive. The two aspects can be distinguished concretely by tense (only imperfectives 
form the periphrastic future) and by contextual tests. Simplex verbs, usually im- 
perfective, are associated with one or (usually) more prefixed verbs, which are 
perfective. Many prefixed perfective verbs form a corresponding imperfective by 
suffixation. Such prefixed perfectives and corresponding imperfectives are clearly 
paired. Simplex verbs are less obviously paired, though for most simplex verbs, 
there is usually one prefixed perfective that will function as the nearest thing 
to a corresponding perfective (for example, in narrative sequence). 

Every verb tells a story - a history. The two aspects differ by virtue of the dif- 
ferent histories the verbs relate. Perfective verbs mean that there is a definitive 
change of the world around some contextual occasion, imperfective that there is 
continuity (or potential continuity) around the contextual occasion. More con- 
cretely, perfective verbs tend to be used in sequential past-tense narrative and in 
potential contexts in which the uniqueness and potential result are significant 
(imperative, future, deontic modality). Imperfective verbs are used in contexts 
in which, in one way or another, the continuity of the history is significant and 
outweighs the question of completion and result. Imperfective verbs are then 
used to identify the essence of an action, an action that goes on for some time 
(but ceases), an activity in progress (at some point), or a repeating or generic 
situation. 


6.6 Temporal adverbs 


6.6.1 Temporal adverbs 

Predicate histories take place around a contextual occasion. Adverbial expres- 
sions - lexical adverbs or prepositional phrases or clauses introduced by con- 
junctions - delimit the contextual occasion of the predicate history.*? Three 
broad classes of temporal expressions can be distinguished: those that measure 
the duration of an interval over which an activity occurs; those indicating the 
frequency of repetition of equivalent sub-events of a larger, macro-event; and 
those that localize the contextual occasion for the predicate history. 


6.6.2 Measured intervals 
The duration of an activity or state or process is stated by a “bare” accusative 
without a preposition: 


40 Based on Srienc 1991; see also Sullivan 1998. 
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[184] OHM Tpoecaccs CYTOK MOUTH 6e3 OTAHIXa NepeBO3HIM <> OAel u Goempunmacst. 
For almost three days without interruption they transported people and 
supplies. 


The activity or state measured in this way could potentially go on longer. The 
history is not definitively closed, hence the imperfective is used, even though 
the activity is understood to cease at the end of the interval. The accusative need 
not be a word that names a time unit, if it can be understood as an interval of 
time: 


[185] Bcto CBOIO XVW3Hbeaccs OH JICUMI eyp psrs KOPOB. 
His whole life he healed cows. 

[186] Toncroi mouTH BCIO FOpOry <accs BCTIOMMHAS yp psrs TIPO 10e. 
Tolstoy spent almost the whole trip reminiscing about the past. 


With a present imperfective, an accusative measures the duration of activity 
up to and including the present. In this context English would use a present 
perfect. 


[187] Tatrnaquar <acc. MOCHeHUX eT A OTA! <r psr> MOUTH BCe CBOM CHJIbI OJHOMY: 
OopbOe 3a MUP. 
The last fifteen years I have given almost all my energy to one thing: the struggle 
for peace. 


A bare accusative of time normally occurs only with imperfective or anaspec- 
tual predicates (nepeco3tinu, neutin, ecnomundan, ovgaro in [184-87]). A systematic 
exception is perfectives formed with the prefix npo- (or no-) ([150], [151] above). 


6.6.3 Time units 

Prepositional phrases formed with nouns naming time units - seconds, minutes, 
years, eras — localize the history to one interval within a flow of comparable units. 
The case and preposition differ according to the time unit, listed in Table 6.6 by 
increasing size. Small units up through a day take e with the accusative; larger 
units (month, year, century) take the locative. Nouns referring to divisions in 
a temporal cycle - of the day (yrpo ‘morning’, géxs ‘day’, eéuep ‘evening’, Hou 
‘night’) or year (eecud ‘spring’, éro ‘summer’, dcenb ‘autumn’, 3u.md ‘winter’) - 
use the instrumental case without a preposition. 

These combinations of preposition and noun define an interval that can be 
interpreted in a flexible fashion. The interval can be understood as an interval 
around which an activity is in progress or an interval over the whole of which 
a state holds (expressed with imperfective verbs). Or it can be understood as a 
broader interval within which there is a sub-interval on which some definitive 
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Table 6.6 Temporal expressions and time units 


unit expression example 
second, minute, B<\acc> 6 aTy munyTy ‘at that moment’, 6 gea 
hour uaca ‘at two o’clock’ 
day (of the week) Be\acc> 6 noHegesibHuK ‘on Monday’ 
day (of calendar) ordinal numeral + gecatoeo mas ‘on May tenth’ 
NOUN <cen> 

week Ha <\10c> Ha 9TOU Hegene ‘in this week’ 

month B<\toc> 6 sneape ‘in January’ 

year Be\noc> 6 9T0M eogy ‘in this year’, e 41-om eogy 
‘in the year of 41’ 

century Be\1oc> 6 geagyatom eexe ‘in the twentieth 
century’ 

division of daily cycle NOUN <wss ~ Be\acc> guem ‘during the afternoon’, 6 geno 
oceoboxgenua ‘on the day of 
liberation’ 

division of yearly cycle NOUN <s> ~ Be\acc> ocenpro ‘in autumn’, 6 Ty ocenb ‘in that 
autumn’ 


change occurs, implying a perfective verb: B 1921 eogy « cHoea BCTpeTUA cpp pst 
Kynpuna ‘In 1921 I met Kuprin again’ - the event occurs over some sub-interval 
within the whole period of that year. 

Telling time is complex in Russian. Hours by themselves are expressed by 
6<\acc>, With a cardinal number and possibly the word wdc: e Tpu vaca ‘at three 
o'clock’. Minutes and fractions of hours look to the future; the hour that is 
named is the end of the ongoing hour. Minutes are expressed with @<\acc>, the 
hour as an ordinal in the genitive: 6 nsTb (munyt) eropozo (uaca) ‘at five (minutes) 
of the second (hour)’ = ‘at five minutes past one o'clock’, 6 naregecat nate nepeoeo 
‘at twelve fifty-five’ (possible in principle, but official), 6 uereepre ogunnaguatoeo 
‘at a quarter past ten’. The fraction ‘half’ uses the locative, 6 nonoeune cegbmoeo 
‘at half past six’, or more compactly @ non cegemoco. Minutes near the end of an 
hour can be expressed by counting backwards from the upcoming hour using 
the preposition 6e3 and the accusative of the hour: 6e3 geagyatu (munyt) “ac 
‘twenty minutes till one’, 6e3 uereepru oguHnagyate ‘a quarter till eleven’. Note 
the progression in 


[188] Bpemsa jjecaTb, MOTOM 4eTBepTb OAMHHAAWaTOTO, MOTOM MOJIOBMHa, MOTOM 6e3 
“ApagquaTu... 
The time was ten minutes, then a quarter after ten, then half past, then twenty 
till... 
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In official contexts (train schedules, for example), one can use a paratactic 
construction of @<\,cc> and the hour that has been completed, followed by the 
minutes: 


[189] Ha moe3q B 5 uacos 30 MuHyT #4 Ono3qana. Cnefxyrouqni Obi B 6 uacos 10 MuHyT. 
I was late for the train that left at 5 o’clock, 30 minutes. The next was at 6 
o'clock, 10 minutes. 


Questions about the time at which an event occurs are: for a punctual act, B 
KoTopplu uac (eo1 yexasu)? ‘At which hour (did you leave)?’ or, for a planned, recur- 
rent activity, Bo cxosko (uacoe) evi ecraere? ‘At how many hours do you get up?”’. 

Discussion of the current time lacks the preposition and uses the nominative. 
Thus in answer to a question xoropoili uac? ‘what time is it?’ or cKobKo uacoe? 
‘what time is it?’, one might answer: wac ‘one (o’clock)’, gecarb muxnyt Gocbmoeo 
‘7:10’, informal munyr gecatb eocbmoco ‘around 7:10’, bureaucratic eocemb uacoe 
gecatb munyT ‘8:10’, 6e3 uereeptu BoceMb ‘7:45’, nomoeuna eTopoeo ‘1:30’. 

Dates are expressed by the genitive of the ordinal of the date, with the genitive 
of the month if necessary: npuexanu geagyatb nepeoeo (mas) ‘they arrived on the 
twenty-first (of May)’. The neuter singular ordinal usually occurs without an overt 
head noun, though for explicitness the genitive wucd yr sg» could be added: 
geagyatoeo uucsa Kaxgoeo Mecsya ‘on the twentieth day of every month’. 


6.6.4 Time units: variations on the basic patterns 

The locative case, as might be expected from its spatial meaning and its use with 
large time units, converts a time unit to an interval that contains the contextual 
occasion; the history of the change occupies some interval or intervals within 
the larger interval. The accusative, in contrast, treats an interval more as a unit 
that is filled by an activity. 

B<\10c>: Using the locative with an ordinal numeral turns an hour into an 
extended interval composed of multiple sub-intervals, on one of which an event 
occurs. In [190], the bell rings (regularly) at some time within the second hour 
after midnight: 


[190] Mor c cectpoli yxe MpMBbIKIIM K TOMY, UTO HOUBIO, GO BTOPOM uacy, Kora B OMe 
yxKe Bce Casi, pa3f{aBaJIcd 3BOHOK. 
My sister and I had already become accustomed to the fact that, at night, between 
one and two, when everyone was asleep, the doorbell would ring. 


B <\acc sc»: This expression is used with hours and days of the week. It can be 
applied to other time units, including large time units that might take ¢@ <\;oc.. or 
the instrumental. Then @<\,cc. defines an interval that encompasses and bounds 
a successful activity ([191-94]): 
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[191] Tam He noBepaT, YTO 4 MpouMTMBaO KHUTy 6 genb. 
They won't believe that I read a book in a day. 

[192] Jlopora 3uMHas ObIIa OUeHD xopora. be3 ocoOeHHbIX MpOMCLIecTBUM JOeXasIM MBI G@ 
geoe cytok o TopxKa. 
The winter road was very good. Without any special adventures we reached 
Torzhok in two days. 

[193] B eog, koToppili 4 ee He BU Aa, OUCH OHa TlepeMeHUIacb. 
Over the year that I had not seen her she had changed considerably. 

[194] Omurpayua MoxeT yOuTb m10Goro MMcaTesA B gea-TpUu eoga. 
Emigration can destroy any writer in two to three years. 


A larger unit can use the accusative (instead of the locative) when a demon- 
strative sets up a contrast between the specific unit under discussion and other 
possible units: other years are not so snowy ([195]); in other years Gorky lived 
elsewhere ([196]): 


[195] B ror eog 3uMa ObInIa paHHad UW OUCH CHEXHAaA. 
In that year winter came early, with much snow. 
[196] B stor eog Toppxult xun B bepmuue. 
In that year Gorky lived in Berlin. 


The locative is used when the demonstrative connects two events within one 
time interval: 


[197] B rom xe eogy bopy yfasocb BiepBble JaTb Ha OCHOBe CBOelt MOjesIM aTOMa 
oObacHeHNe TlepHou4ecKOl CUCTeMbI 9JIeMeHTOB Menyesieesa. 
In that year Bohr managed for the first time to develop an explanation for the 
periodic table of elements of Mendeleev on the basis of his atomic model. 


In [197], Niels Bohr made one discovery, and it was still in that same year, not 
at some other time, that another accomplishment was made. The year is a con- 
tainer for two events. 

The instrumental is used with parts of the day or seasons if the significance of 
the history is related to the nature of the time; note, for example, the inappro- 
priate doorbell ringing nousro in [190] above, or the chiasmic use of the summer 
for winter memories in [198]: 


[198] Drum nerom Ha Jaue y poguTenel cHoBa UM CHOBa IIpHMOMMHasIa 34MHVe BCTped C 
ToscTBIM. 
During that same summer at my parents’ dacha I rehearsed the winter meetings 
with Tolstoy in my memory over and over again. 


But 6 2\acc> is used if the specific token (night, summer) is contrasted with other 
units. 
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[199] Toncroi, 6brBLIM 6 ITY HOU’ OTBETCTBCHHBIM TIO eX YyPCTBY, KPUKHY 1: 
Tolstoy, who on that night was on watch, cried out: 

[200] bro Tpy Ho NoHATH, MOuemMy cbpaHuy3cKul spout oKa3asica B peyuu nog Kove 
BOMHBI, 6 JICTO GeeATHAGUATOZO 2oga. 
It was hard to understand why, at the end of the war in the summer of nineteen, 
the French front was in Greece. 


In [199], Tolstoy was on duty on that specific night but would not have been on 
others. 

B <\acc p>: Making the noun plural creates an extended period over which an 
activity or state holds in contrast to other possible periods. 


[201] Ene @ geagyatoie eogei OH MeuTa MoexaTb B CopetTcKult Coros. 
As early as the twenties he dreamed of going to the Soviet Union. 


In [201], the state extends throughout and saturates the interval, and the time is 
modalized (‘in the twenties, earlier than one might have expected’. The locative 
can be used if the decade is an interval internal to which a state holds or a 
change occurs ([202]): 


[202] B rpugyateix eogax oH MorMo B Jarepsx. 
In the thirties he perished in the camps. 


Noun phrases that name imprecise periods of time use the accusative: eo 
epems ‘at the time’, @ revenue ‘over the course’, 6 Ty xe nopy ‘in that time’, e 
TOT nepuog epemenu ‘in that period of time’, @ kaxgyro Taxyro snoxy ‘in any such 
epoch’, 6 kopotkyto moro ObITHOCTb KOMaHgupom ‘in my brief stint as commander’, 
6 nocnegHul ceo eu3ut ‘during my last visit’, ¢ oguy u3 Hawux ectpeu ‘on one of 
our meetings’. 

Words naming processes which have duration and internal sub-intervals use 
the locative: @ npoyecce ‘in the process’, 6 xoge copeenoeanus ‘in the course of the 
competition’. Ha npotsxenuu ‘over the duration’ gives time a dimensionality, a 
division of a time period into sub-phases. Words referring to boundaries use the 
locative: 6 Hauane ‘in the beginning’, 6 cepeguue ‘in the middle’, 6 xonye ‘at the 
end’. Phases of life do as well: ¢ monogocru bastemont nbitasCcaA KOHUUTb %KU3Hb 
camoy6ulicreom ‘in his youth Balmont tried to commit suicide’. 

Ha <\j0c »: The seemingly arbitrary use of the na .\;oc. with weeks might have 
been motivated by the sense that a week is a time unit composed of an internal 
sequence of days; a week then has boundaries and a middle. Ha. oc» is also 
used with periods in the church calendar (wa Besuxom nocry ‘during Lent’) and 
with nouns referring to meteorological events in the daily cycle (Ha pacceete 
‘at dawn’, na 3axate connya ‘at sunset’). The idiom na guax ‘in a matter of days’ 
belongs here: 
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[203] Ha guax, To ecTb Tp JHA TOMY Ha3aj{, OTIIpaBusiacb CallieHbKa C JJeTbMH M1 CBOUM 
CyMpyroM B JjepeBHto. 
Around this time, actually three days ago, Sashenka left with her children and 
husband for the country. 


Ha <\acc (~ toc) > Ha <\acc (~ 10¢)> iS used in scenarios in which a series of units is 
counted from an initial boundary: na nepewili gpyeoli ~ cnegyrowul ~ TpeTUl geHb 
‘on the first ~ next ~ following ~ third day’. The notion of an initial boundary 
is critical. 


[204] Ha uereepryto Hou’ OHA BOpBasaCb, KaK AMa30HKa, C XJIBICTOM B pyKe B THXHH, 
cCeMeMHbIM MaHCHoH. 
On the fourth night she rushed in like an Amazon, whip in hand, into a quiet 
family pension. 


In [204], the counter is set in motion one night when Esenin takes refuge from 
his wife Isadora Duncan, and it is four nights from that time that she locates 
him. Ha<\acc> is not used when sequencing one event relative to another is not 
paramount: 6 cegyroyyro cy66ory bops nokaxet MHe ceou Kossexyuu ‘on the next 
Saturday Boria will show me his collections’ simply locates an event subsequent 
to some known time. It is the same sense of an extended period that na brings 
out in [205]: 


[205] 11 urona 1770 r. na 29-0m eogy KUu3HM bases yMep. 
On the 11th of June, 1770, in the twenty-ninth year of his life, Bashilev died. 


6.6.5 Boundaries: «<\pars 

Some prepositional phrases define boundaries of time intervals. With the bound- 
ary defined by x 2\par;, there are different expectations before and after the 
boundary. In [206], if the addressee arrives by the boundary, one future is an- 
ticipated; if he does not, a different history is expected: his fate hangs on that 
difference. 


[206] Ipuxogute 3aBTpa Ha peleTUMIo K OguHHaguaTu “uacaM, — CKa3ama Bcesoso, 
OMMUJIbeBHY, — IIPAMO B 3PHTeJIbHBIM 3aJ1, U CafuTeCh pAJJOM CO MHOM. 
Come to the rehearsal tomorrow by eleven, - said Vsevolod Emilevich, - right into 
the hall, and take a seat next to me. 


Perfectives are usual with k<\pars but imperfectives are possible when a new 
activity is in place by the boundary (both aspects occur in [207]). 


[207] B To Bpema B TyHuce LIM oxecTOUeHHpEIe Gon. K tomy epemenu PoMMesIb yxe 
ysleTesl-p,. B TepMaHuto 4 apMeli KOMaHAOBaJI_y;~ CTO 3AMECTHTEIIb. 
At that time in Tunisia there were vicious battles. By that time Rommel had 
already flown to Germany and his army was commanded by his replacement. 
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6.6.6 Boundaries: nepeg <\nws> 
With nepeg<\ns>, a perfective change occurs before the boundary, while in the 
immediate vicinity of the boundary event, no other events occur. 


[208] Ilocne TpeTbero 3B0HKa, nepeg HaYasioM CJIef{y¥oOUfero akTa, KOr{a aKTepbl yxKe Oni 
Ha CLICHE, B 3PUTeJIBHOM 3aJIe pa3asIMCb allIOoJUCMeHTHI. 
After the third bell, before the beginning of the next act, when the actors were 
already on stage, applause erupted in the auditorium. 


The perfective event has consequences for the subsequent history; usually, after 
the boundary a new change is expected imminently (in [208], the resumption 
of the performance). An imperfective can be used with nepeg ws; if it has an 
iterative sense. 


[209] M no-mpexHemy, Kak MHOYO JIeT Ha3a, Nepeg HaYasIOM CTI€KTaKJIA y BXOj{a B TeaTp 
CJIBILUATCA 7, 3HAKOMBIC WM Take IpuaATHbIe csoBa: «HeT 2H uuIHero OuseTuKa?» 
And just as many years ago, before the beginning of the performance at the 
entrance to the theater could be heard the familiar and comforting words: “Does 
anyone have an extra ticket?” 


Tepeg\1ws>, then, defines a minimal interval (not an extended series of inter- 
vals) adjacent to a boundary event; the boundary event is imminent, precluding 
other events. 


6.6.7 Boundaries: nocne <\cen>, NOG <\acc>; N0<\10c> 

Toc <\cun> locates the change or significant part of a history after the boundary 
occasion named by the noun: nocsie oree3ga ‘after departure’, nocze Tpetbeco 
3eonxa ‘after the third bell’. At the same time, it connects the new event to the 
last event: 


[210] OqHax bl BCKOpe nocsie HaYaa 3AHATUM OH MOAOWIes KO MHE. 
Once soon after the start of lessons he came to me. 


[og<\acc> locates a history in anticipation of a boundary such as a holiday: 
Houb nog Poxgectreo ‘the night before Christmas’, nog koney ‘near the end’. 

[o<\,oc> Places a history after another event (the noun names an event, not 
a time). The event is anticipated and sets up expectations for the subsequent 
history: no npue3ge ‘upon arrival’, no oxonuanuu eumuHa3uu ‘upon the completion of 
gymnasium’. In [211], recovery from illness will set in motion another perfective 
event: 


[211] Io evi3sgopoenenuu (y MeHa Obs rpurn) A HeMe/JICHHO BbIeAY <pr prss B Metporpaz. 
After convalescence (I had the flu) I was to leave immediately for Petrograd. 
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6.6.8 Bounded intervals: go <\crn> 

Alo<\czn> defines an interval composed of multiple sub-intervals that extends 
up to the boundary named by the noun. An imperfective (the usual aspect) 
characterizes a situation that extends up to the boundary (for example, the 
continuing state of secrecy in [212)). 


[212] Haw orbe3q, Kak MW BCe MepeABUxKeHUA BO BPeMA BOMHBI, Hepa yy psrs B 
rayOoualien Taine go nocmegHeeo MOMeHTA. 
Our departure, just like all movements during war, was kept in the strictest 
secrecy until the last moment. 


After the boundary occasion, one can expect the state projected by the predicate 
to be canceled. After the departure in [212], the operation is no longer secret. 

With a perfective, go<\crens refers to the state that results from the event 
([213}): 


[213] Mmnepatopcxue Teatpsr B Mocxse u Iletep6ypre 3aKpbisIMcb<pps go 30 aeeycta, TO 
ecTb MOUTH Ha CeEMb MeCALIeB. 
The imperial theaters in Moscow and Petersburg were being closed until 
August 30, that is, for almost seven months. 


Sometimes, what continues over the interval is the possibility of performing a 
perfective event - in [214], the opportunity of making the call: 


[214] Ona nompocuna MeHaA MO3BOHUTb.p;, 3AaBTpa gO geyx “acoe. 
She asked me to call tomorrow up to two o’clock. 


Because go.\czn> defines an interval that begs to be filled, a single perfective 
event can set the scene for further perfective events that are squeezed into the 
interval before the boundary. 


[215] fo nauana ceaHca B 3aJ1e MOABHJICA cpp psrs OPUTHIM HarosO MOTOAON UesOBeK, 
TIOJOWE <py psrs K OMTeTepliue, M OHM BMECTE HallpaBUJIMCh <p psp» B HaLly 
cTopoHy. 

Before the beginning of the session in the hall there appeared a clean-shaven 
young man who went up to the ticket woman and together they came in our 
direction. 


Alo<\cen>, then, defines an extended interval. The predicate history fills the 
interval up to the boundary, but changes after the boundary. 


6.6.9 Bounded intervals: c<\crns 
The preposition c<\cen+ defines an initial boundary for a history that is usually 
a continuous state or activity expressed by an imperfective. 
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[216] len» Bergqanca xonogubl. C yrpa HakpamMBas <p> OK Ab, a K MOY AHO Nosy 
pe3kuii BeTep, Moles cHer. 
The day was cold. From the morning it was drizzling, then by midday a sharp 
wind had begun to blow and it started to snow. 


A perfective defines the initial boundary of a state that continues: 


[217] [JoOpoe orHomteHue Esgoxun J[MuTpueBHbI KO MHe MIpoOsABUJIOCb<pys MOUTH C Nepebix 
gue Moet cay2xObI B Maso Tearpe. 
The kindly attitude of Evdokiia Dmitrievna to me became evident almost from 
the first days of my working in the Maly Theatre. 


As an extension, a perfective with c.\cuns can be the first event in a larger series 
of events. In [218] the first shipment of household goods initiates the extended 
process of moving. 


[218] C eeuepa, HakaHyHe, Bblexasio m0 LI nuccenbOyprcKomMy TpakTy LIeCTb BO30B C 
MeOesIbIO M KHUraMu. 
From the evening, on the eve before, there went on the Schliesselburg Road six 
wagons with furniture and books. 


6.6.10 Metric intervals: 0 <accs 

Combined with the adverbs (romy) na3dg or cnycr#, any time measurement (in 
the accusative) specifies a time frame located a certain distance from the cur- 
rent temporal frame. Ha3dég measures not the duration of the activity, but 
the gap between the current contextual occasion and some other displaced 
occasion. Ha3dg then accommodates both perfectives (Yaca ueroipe Ha3ag mbi 
npuexasU pps Hakoney @ Horoxactn ‘Four hours ago we finally arrived in New- 
castle’) and imperfectives (ler tpugyatb Tomy Ha3ag OHA OOYUA Id <p> HEMeYKOMY 
szvoiky Knotusbgy Baxgepo6uset “Thirty years ago she taught German to Clotilde 
Vanderbilt’. 


6.6.11 Metric intervals: 3a <\,ccs 

3a<\acc> likewise measures an interval. The change of a history occurs within 
that interval and is confined to the interval. There is a sense that the change 
overcomes resistance: 


[219] 3a Hegento MbI YXUTPUIMCh MpofaTh—pp, 10 THIC. 9K3EMITJIAPOB KHUXKKH. 
Within a week we had managed to sell 10,000 copies of the booklet. 


The usual aspect is perfective. Imperfective is possible if it is a conative activity 
with a goal: 
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[220] Hpuxogusocb 3a HecKO/IbKO eT HaBEPCTbIBATb <p> YIYU{eHHoe BeKaMUH. 
It became imperative in the space of several years to try to recapture what had 
been omitted for centuries. 


An imperfective can be used with 3a <\,ccs when iteration has wide scope (so 
that each sub-event by itself would be perfective): 


[221] InytTou o6paijaetca cy, BOKpyr ComHia 3a 250,6 ner. 
Pluto revolves around the sun in 250.6 years. 

[222] B ka3MHO MIpourpbIBaIM <5 3d HOU HECKOJIBKO MUJIJIMOHOB. 
In the casino they would lose several millions in a night. 


An imperfective is possible with narrow scope when the iteration occurs inside 
the interval: 


[223] 3a gea TeicaueneTUsA BOMHA JeCATKM pa3 MpoxogMsa.y,. awepe3 Ux 
cTpany. 
Over two millennia war crossed through their country dozens of times. 


When the imperfective is negated, the existence of any occasion over the whole 
3d<\acc> interval is denied (when there might have been many possibilities for 
action): 


[224] 3a utoib-aeeycT TeEMM HaCTyIMJIeCHHA He MpeBbIWas ;. TPex 
KU JIOMETPoB. 
Over July-August the tempo of advance never exceeded three kilometers. 


A series of imperfectives can be used with 3a<\,cc.) when the series amounts to 
an accomplishment over the interval: 


[225] MW a Ha cemb eT yen B HOU. 3a 9TO GemaA A ObIN ys CONaTOM Ha pyMbIHCKOM 
@poute, NOTOM CII. B Teka, B MpOAOBOJIDCTBeEHHDIX 9KCHeAMUMAX 1918 roya 
SS 
I went out into the world for seven years. Over that time I was a soldier on the 
Romanian front, then I served in the Cheka, in the expeditions for provisions in 
1918 <...> 


Even without a verb 3a acc. can specify the domain of an ordinal: rperui 3a 
Mecay Kontpygap ‘third counterattack in the space of a (single) month’. 

3a<\acc> Can be combined with go<\crn> or (unusually) nepeg<\ins> to Measure 
when a perfective event occurs relative to an interval’s final boundary: munyr 3a 
geagyatb go obega ‘twenty or so minutes to dinner’, He3agoneo nepeg 9tum ‘not 
long before that’. 
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6.6.12 Metric intervals: na <\accs 
Ha.\scc> Measures the duration of the interval that results from a perfective 
change, such as the closure of theaters in [226]: 


[226] TeaTpbi 3aKpbIIMCb pp QO 30 aBrycta, TO eCTb MOUTH Ha CeMb mecsues. 
The theaters were being closed until August 30, that is, for almost 
seven months. 


An imperfective can refer to iterative occasions ([227]) or promise the imminent 
completion of change ([228)): 


[227] Tlocne o6ega Tepunsib yhanasicd <p HA HECKOJIbKO MUHYT B CBOIO KOMHATY 
BCKOpe Ipe{cTaBasI Wepey, rOCTAMU B APKOM BOCTOUHOM xXaslaTe, B KOTOPOM OOBIMHO 
CMOTpesI CPVJIbMEI. 

After dinner Churchill withdrew to his room for several minutes and then 
reappeared before his guests in a bright Oriental robe in which he usually 
watched films. 

[228] B kapMaHe y Hac JlexKaJIM MyTeBKM B JOM OT/bIXa, Kyla Hac BABOeM Ha gea mecsua 
Mocha ys JlMTpouZ. 

In our pocket we had vouchers for a resort where Litfond was sending us for two 
months. 


Lexicalized forms are naeceegd ‘for all time, forever’, nagdneo ‘for a long time’. 


6.6.13 Metric intervals: wepe3 <\acc> 

Yepe3<\acc> Measures the duration of an interval from one boundary occasion 
to an event. During the interval, contrary to possible expectations, no other 
relevant event occurs. In [229], to describe how night falls quickly in certain 
latitudes, the narrator mentions no events between the setting of the sun and 
the perfective onset of darkness: 


[229] Tloracno comHue - MU “wepe3 HECKOJIbKO MUHYT BCE 3ABOJIOKIIO<pp> MPaKOM HOM. 
The sun faded - and after several minutes everything was wrapped in the dark of 
night. 


With imperfectives, vepe3\acc> Jumps us ahead to the middle of a new ongoing 
situation, which comes about as a surprise: 


[230] Ha apyrolt qeHb a y3Han, 4To Metiepxonby pacnopsausica HauMHaTb pelleTHUMH. 
Yepe3 necKoAbKo guelt A VTpaney. Momuanvua... 
On the next day I learned that Meierkhol’d had arranged to begin rehearsals. 
After a few days I was playing the role of Molchalin .. . 


Thus vepe3.\acc> links two parts of a narrative that might otherwise be 
separate. 
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6.6.14 Frequency 

The temporal expressions discussed above all locate (however approximately) 
the predicate history around a single time frame. Histories and their contex- 
tual occasions can repeat over multiple occasions. Iteration can be signaled by 
various means. A large stock of lexical adverbs signal iteration: unoegd “some- 
times’, udcro ‘often’, nopdu ‘off and on’, unou pdé3 ‘now and again’, o6vikHoeéHHo 
‘usually’, péxgo ‘rarely’. Any noun that refers to a time unit signals repetition 
when it is modified by a universal quantifier; the whole expression is in the ac- 
cusative without preposition: xdoxgoili edg ‘every year’, Kdxgoili génb ‘every day’, 
Kadoxgyro negésuo ‘every week’, ecsixuut pd3 ‘each time’. (Some lexical adverbs as well 
incorporate universal quantification: exemuxnyruo ‘minute by minute’, exeedguo 
‘yearly’.) Names of days of the week or parts of days can be made distributive, 
hence iterative: no cpegdm u nstHuyam ‘on Wednesdays and Fridays’, no eeuepdu 
‘in the evenings’. Frequency can be stated by combinations of pd3 with a prepo- 
sitional phrase in @<\accs and a recurring time unit: pa3 gecato @ genb ‘ten Or 
so times a day’, no ogHomy pa3y 6 gee usu TpU CekyHgbl ‘Once every two or even 
three seconds’, xurbi poxgatot ogHoeo KpynHoeo geteHbiua OObIuHO paz 6 2 eoga 
‘whales give birth to one massive baby usually once every two years’. Yacdmu 
‘for hours on end’ and (yévi.mu) gusimu ‘for whole days at a time’, which are lex- 
icalized instrumentals, belong here. With any of these unambiguous indications 
of iteration, the imperfective is required. 


6.6.15 Some lexical adverbs 

Some lexical items deserve attention. deo ‘for a long time’ and gaend ‘a long 
time ago’ both project unfinished histories that extend over and fill intervals. 
With gdzeo, the activity is presumed to stop (without definitive result, hence 
imperfective), and it can be placed in sequence with other events: 


[231] Mbt goneo paccMaTpuBasIN <> BeJIMUeCTBEHHbIe pa3BasIMHbl, MOTOM cues Ha 
LUIMpOKUX KaMCHHBIX CTYICHAX y OOpbIBa. 
For a long time we looked at the magnificent ruins, then we sat on wide stone 
steps at the ravine. 


Because the time interval is closed, geo occurs with the past tense or future, 
but not with an actual present. 

In contrast, gaend (or gaeHé._v-gaeHo) suggests continuation rather than lim- 
itation. In [232], the mutual knowledge (or the illusion thereof) could easily 
continue: 


[232] Mbt pa3roppauBasu 2. gosl2o MU Tak CBOOOAHO, Kak OyATO 3HaeM <yp prs> APY!-Apyra 
GaGHblM-gacHo. 
We talked long and freely, as if we had known each other for ages. 
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Table 6.7 Temporal expressions and aspect 


form predicate history unmarked aspect 


B<\acc>~ @<\Loc> (~ H4<\1oc>) Change ~ process ~ state either 


0 <\cen> change perfective 
NEPEG <\cen>> NOG <\acc>, change perfective 
NO <\joc>, NOCIIC <\gun> 
gO <\cen> state ~ process imperfective 
Hd <\acc> stative result perfective 
4ePe3.<\acc> change perfective 
| process imperfective 
3A \acc> change perfective 


Alaeno is compatible with the present tense of a verb ([232]). The perfective is 
possible when it characterizes the inception of a still-continuing state: 


[233] Hauanucb <p. CUeTbI gagHo, c MepBolt Hallieli BcTpeuu B IleTep6ypre. 
The score keeping had begun long ago, from our first meeting in Petersburg. 


Aléneo, then, is analogous to the bare accusative, gaend to Cc <\crn>- 

Another lexical contrast of interest is the set of words that place the contextual 
occasion at the present moment, renéps ‘now’ and ceiiudc ‘now, at the present 
moment’. (Htine ‘nowadays’ is stylistically marked as quaint.) Tenéps implies that 
the current situation departs significantly from the prior situation and that it 
will remain in force for the indefinite future. It can be used with present-tense 
verbs that contrast the current habit with a prior one: 


[234] B cBoe BpeMa Ux NPHHUMasU 3a UyakoB, a Tenepb BpOse Obl YBAXKALOT <1 prs>- 
In earlier times they were regarded as loonies, while now they seem to be 
respected. 


With a past perfective, renéps contrasts the state resulting from a change with 
the situation before the change ([235]). A present-tense perfective means the 
future is anticipated to differ from the past ([236]). 


[235] Tenepb OH ABHO yCTaped cpp psrs- 
By now he has obviously aged. 

[236] Tenepb BepoOATHO MU MBI CKOPO TOM TeM <pr prss- 
Now, probably, we also will go. 


Cetiudc localizes the history to the interval of the immediate present. This present 
is part of a sequence of continuously changing situations. Ceiiudc suggests that 
the current situation is unstable and might well change in the not-too-distant 
future. Hence ceiiudc is easily used with a present perfective (that is, imminent 
future): 
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[237] - Y Hac, - orBeyam ote. - Ho ona ene cut. A uTo? 
— A BOT MBI ee celiuac pa30y UM <pr prs. De oHa? 
— She’s here - answered father. - But she’s still asleep. Why? 
— Well we will just have to wake her up now. Where is she? 


or with imperfectives or anaspectual predicates in the sense of ongoing activity 
or states, which might, however, be expected to change: 


[238] Hexotoppbie xUBBEI Ht ceiiuac. 
Some are alive even now. 


Thus lexical adverbs, like temporal expressions formed with prepositions, also 
shape and influence the history projected by the predicate. 


6.6.16 Conjunctions 

Subordinate clauses introduced by conjunctions provide a contextual time for 
one history in terms of another. Subordinating constructions, of course, are 
not exclusively temporal; at the same time as they signal temporal relations, 
they are modal (not surprisingly, since some of the prepositional expressions 
are highly modal) and textual - the process of subordination ranks information 
as presupposed or better known as opposed to focused or less known. 


6.6.17 Summary 
The range of temporal expressions is summarized in Table 6.7. 

The most neutral expressions merely locate a history in the general vicinity 
of the time, and are compatible with both bounded (perfective) and extended 
(imperfective) histories. Many temporal expressions have a preference for a par- 
ticular kind of history, which translates into a preference for one or the other 
aspect. Thus Ha@<\,cc> OF C<\cen> indicates a state holding over an extended in- 
terval, which is typically expressed by the imperfective, while «<\par. implies a 
history involving change, hence perfective. A temporal expression that presup- 
poses change normally prefers a perfective verb, but allows an imperfective if 
the history reported by the imperfective is novel (most natural when the im- 
perfective is understood as a new and surprising activity already in progress). A 
temporal expression that depicts continuity and stasis is a natural context for 
imperfectives, but allows a perfective if the perfective is understood to report 
the state resulting from an event. Any temporal expression involving change, 
which usually implies the perfective aspect, can nevertheless occur with an im- 
perfective as an iterative, as a historical present substituting for a virtual past 
perfective, or as an imperfective with futurate sense (B cy66o0ry « yxoxy kK Mawe 
Ha Yesibili gens ‘On Saturday I'll be going to see Masha for the whole day’. 
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7.1 Basics 

Language is not only a system of elements and relationships existing in poten- 
tia. Language is also used in context, as an exchange of information (beliefs, 
attitudes) between speaker and addressee. As language is used in context, al- 
ternative messages are considered, and the components of the information are 
hierarchized. The techniques used to manipulate information are quite hetero- 
geneous, but they are also patterned, conventional, recurrent. Among the tech- 
niques are those that derive from the specific fact that, as language is used, the 
elements of language have to be presented in a linear order (and in speech, pre- 
sented in time). Russian is famous for its variations in presenting information 
through the use of variations in word order, intonation, and lexical operators.! 


7.2 Intonation 


7.2.1 Basics 

Each speaker has a characteristic fundamental frequency, which depends on 
the size of the vocal chamber. The typically smaller chamber of children and 
women implies a higher frequency than the larger chambers of adults and men. 
Speakers vary the fundamental frequency over the duration of an utterance. 
These variations of fundamental frequency over time result in a limited number 
of intonation contours, analogous for different speakers. 

Over the course of an utterance, the intonation, if left to its own devices, 
declines gradually. It becomes possible to identify a contour when there is a 
noticeable change in pitch, whether a rise or fall, that departs from this gradual 
1 The Prague School of Linguistics, in the spirit of Saussurean structuralism, thought at first that 

word order was parole, while syntactic relations were langue. But it soon discovered that word order 

was not invented ex novo on each occasion. There are patterns; therefore word order belongs to 
langue. The discussion here attempts to balance the patterned character of information devices 

(they are constructions, or rpaqapervi) and their ability to convey quite specific messages. 

Intonation, though it is obviously a feature of spoken language, may nevertheless be relevant 
to written language. Possibly speakers write and read written texts with a virtual intonation in 


mind (the intonation with which the text would be spoken). 
For attempts to bring together intonation and word order, see Keijsper 1985, Yokoyama 1986. 
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downward drift. The rises and falls are usually centered on one stressed FOCAL 
SYLLABLE (or FOCUS), even if the changes spread over onto adjacent syllables. 
(When the focal syllable comes near the end of an intonation phrase, the contour 
after the focal syllable is abridged.) The word that includes the focal syllable is 
the locus of the semantic operation associated with a given contour. It seems 
sensible to follow the system articulated by E. D. Bryzgunova, which identifies 
an inventory of types of “intonational contour” (uHTOHaWMOHHad KOHCTpyKUH4), 
written here as “IC” with a superscripted number of the focal syllable.2 Each 
contour can potentially be used in utterances of different kinds: in QUESTIONS 
and IMPERATIVES (more broadly, in utterances oriented towards the addressee), 
in EXPRESSIVE functions (more broadly, utterances oriented towards the speaker), 
and in NARRATIVE and DESCRIPTIVE utterances (utterances that purport to be 
factual statements about the world - utterances not oriented towards the speaker 
or addressee). 


7.2.2 Intonation contours 

The least expressive intonation contour is IC’, a modest rather than precipitous 
fall in the intonation contour. If there are syllables following the focal syllable, 
they continue the lower pitch. IC! is the basic contour of factual assertion and 
narrative. The fall, if it occurs in the middle of an intonation phrase, focuses on 
that word. Often the fall occurs by default on the last stressed syllable in the 
phrase. In Yro uger 6 kunorea'tpax?, the question asks simply what is happening 
in the theaters; theaters are not singled out as opposed to other locales. 

IC? is a significant fall in intonation linked to a stressed syllable. The shape 
of the contour - falling - is similar to that of IC!, but the focal syllable and 
the surrounding syllables are more marked in IC” than in IC!. The differences 
are evident in, for example, the contrast of the neutral question Yro uger e@ 
Kunotea'tpax? as opposed to Yro uger 6 Kunorea’rpax?. In IC!, the fundamental 
frequency falls less than 100 Hz - for example, from 160 Hz to 100 Hz, over the 
stressed vowel of xunorea'rpax.2 In IC”, the fundamental frequency starts at a 
higher level and falls more - for example, from 300 Hz to 200 Hz, over the 
stressed syllable of xunorea*rpax.4 

In iconic fashion, IC? is not only more marked phonetically, it is also func- 
tionally more marked than IC’. In questions, it contrasts one element with an 
analogous element: 


2 System and most examples derive from Bryzgunova 1972 and Bryzgunova’s contribution to the 
Academy Grammar 1980 (96-122); now SRIa 1.69-72. Hesitations about the system have been regis- 
tered by Matusevich 1976, Yokoyama 1986, Mills 1990, Schallert 1990 ((6]). Intriguing alternatives 
have been proposed by Svetozarova 1982 and Odé 1989. For a summary of what can be determined 
about historical changes in intonation, see Comrie, Stone, and Polinsky 1996:99-103. 

3 Academy Grammar 1980, Fig. 23. 4 Academy Grammar 1980, Fig. 33. 
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[1] Huxonas ycrponsn. A rye Mera 6yqeT KUTH? 
Nikolai has been set up. And where will Petia live? 


In narrative, IC? distinguishes one element (time, individual, event) from other 
comparable elements that could be expected or imagined: 4 npocuna eac @ 
eo*cemb ‘I asked you to come at eight [specifically then, not at another time]’. 
In orders, it is more insistent than IC!: 3axpo*ire oxno! ‘Close the window! 
[as you seem not to have done yet]’. IC”, then, is similar to IC, but is more 
exaggerated, phonetically and functionally. 

In IC, the pitch jumps up suddenly over the focal syllable. By the end of the 
focal syllable, the pitch begins to fall and continues to fall on further syllables 
to a level lower than the level before the focal syllable. The contour over the 
focal syllable is then not a pure rise, but a concave rise-peak-fall. 

IC? is used in various contexts. In questions, IC? asks about polarity, for exam- 


ple, whether the situation of possession is true: Y eac e? 


CTb NpOcToU Kapangawu? 
‘Do have an ordinary pencil [or do you not?]’, often in the face of the possibility 
that the answer might be otherwise: Eeo 30eyr Ca?wa? ‘Is his name [really] Sasha 
[or not]?’. In expressive contexts, IC? emphasizes the polarity of a property: Ox 
u epy’ Oviii xe Te1! ‘Oh are you ever rude!’. As a command, IC? is softer than IC?: 
3axpo' tire oxno! ‘Close the window, won't you’. In narrative and description, IC? 
commonly occurs near the end of a clause and signals that the information to 


this point is partial; further information will follow: 


[2] A ToT, KTO 3amMcprBaeT Hapo;Hble Me*cHU, JOJDKeH CO3aTb HacTpoe”?HNe NMeBlaM. 
Anyone who records folk songs has to create an atmosphere for the singers. 


In this context, IC? is anticipatory, cataphoric. 

A sentence fragment from [2] can be used to illustrate graphically the differ- 
ence between IC? (first sharp peak) and IC? (valley), as in Fig. 7.1 

IC* is signaled by a fall in pitch over the focal syllable. The dip is followed by 
a rise on the focal syllable or especially on the subsequent syllables, which then 
remain higher than the pitch level preceding the focal syllable. In general, IC* 
signals that the current information responds to the prior discourse (or to the 
whole surrounding discourse). It leaves open the possibility that further infor- 
mation will be forthcoming, but does not require it (unlike IC?). In a question, 
IC* acknowledges the prior information, but extends beyond it ([3]). IC* can be 
used in a series of questions, each of which contributes to a program of extract- 
ing information: Bawe uma? Bo*3pacr? ‘Your name? Age?’. As a response to a 
request or question, IC* confirms the answer and extends it; thus, in [4], the 
speaker offers permission to enter, and more. As an assertion of intention, IC* 
continues and responds to the prior situation ([5]): 
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Fig. 7.1... ne?cnu, gomxKen co3gat nactpoe?nue neeyam (([2)) 


[3] -SA He mory! moexarp. 

— A Hara*ura? 

-Ican't go. 

- [I understand that.] But what about Natasha? 
[4] - Mo?xxHo? 

- Bottqutre! Mpoxogutte, pa3qena*iitecp. 

-— May I come in? 

- Come in! Come on in [now that you've come, go ahead,], take your coat off. 
[5] - Tor? He noesemp, | u a* He Moesry. 

- You're not going / and likewise I’m not going. 


IC* can be used in narrative and descriptive, as a way of filling in background 
that continues the prior discourse. For example, in a description of a photograph, 
a clause with IC* could be used to supply additional description: 


[6] E3qaT kakve-To JOTOMHBIX COBepIIeHHO MapoK MalIv*HBI. 
[You can see in the picture] some absolutely antediluvian cars are driving. 


Ic*, unlike IC?, does not demand an elaboration in the following discourse. 
Rather, IC* elaborates the prior discourse. 

The remaining three ICs (in the system of Bryzgunova) are all quite specific 
phonetically and quite expressive functionally. IC° occurs in the construction in 
which a quantifier or adjective (for example, xaxovi) comes at the front of the 
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sentence and is split from the noun it quantifies or modifies. IC° in this con- 
struction has two focal syllables. The intonation rises on the first focal syllable 
(here “V°*”). By the end of the second focus (here “V°*”), the pitch levels off and 
falls, returning back to the low level before the first focal syllable. 


[7] Kaxa>“a B mupe TH?! 
Such calm there is in this world! 

[8] WU Kaxo°“ on Obl MHTepecHBrit paccka?3unK. 
And what an interesting storyteller he was! 


In IC° - for example, Koega® on npugér? ‘And when [did you say you think] he 
will come?’ - the pitch rises steeply on the focal syllable (Koega‘®) and may even 
continue to rise on the following syllable (on). After it reaches its maximum 
value, as much as 150 Hz above the starting point, it remains level and high 
(npugér). IC° is used in content questions that ask for an answer to be repeated 
(B xaxo°ti ayguropuu? ‘In which auditorium [was that you said]?’), in expressive 
exclamations (Kaxue #°6.210Ku cnesivie! ‘What luscious apples!’), and even narrative 
(Bce cucre’moi | pa6o’raror | nopMma*seno ‘All systems | are working | correctly), 
when this expressive intonation retards the flow of narrative in non-final phrases 
in an expressive - portentous, grandiose — manner. 

IC’ is an extremely sharp rise on the focal syllable (or the focal syllable and 
an adjacent syllable), so sudden and emphatic that the vowel is truncated by a 
glottal closure. It is followed by an equally precipitous fall in pitch over the fol- 
lowing syllable(s). Consistent with the significant pitch increments, IC? emphat- 
ically expresses the speaker’s involvement in the content, ranging over disbelief 
to anxiety: Kaxo’e xapxo! B nasero xogum ‘How so hot! We're going around in 
coats’; 4 uro’! Bor Taeen - waxmatuct! ‘Me? Take Pavel — now there’s a real chess 
player’. 

It is conceivable that the core of the intonation system is simpler than the 
heptopartite system of Bryzgunova. The first, IC’, is a default contour. The next 
three - IC”, IC’, and IC* - are indeed real contours with recognizable functions. 
The last three intonation contours (IC°, IC°, IC’) are less central than the first 
four, and could be derivative of, or exaggerated versions of, the others. IC’ is 
probably just an emphatic variant of IC?, and IC® is reminiscent of IC*.> IC° is 
arguably not a single contour, but two contours linked in a very specific syntactic 
idiom ([7-8]) which, because of its syntax, has two focal syllables. 

Table 7.1 schematizes the four basic contours IC! through IC*. Intonation 
contours manipulate ideas - the content of the focal word (here “x”) or pos- 
sible alternatives (here “x’”). If the focal word is a noun, the ideas manipulated 


> Similarities that Bryzgunova (Academy Grammar 1980:107, passim) acknowledges. SRIa 1.69-72 
omits IC’. 
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Table 7.1 Phonetics and generalized function of IC'-IC* 
pre-focal focal post-focal 

contour syllable syllable syllable function 
IC} mid fall low default intonation 
IC? mid fall low cohonymy operator: indeed x, despite possible x’ 
IC mid rise-fall low polarity operator: indeed x, despite possible not x 
Ic# mid fall-rise high textual operator: granted x’ already, now also x 


are entities. If the focal word is a verb, the ideas manipulated are events or 
properties. 


7.3 Word order 


7.3.1 General 

Words, in speech and writing, are produced and processed in linear order. In 
some combinations the sequence of words is predictable: for example, adjectives 
almost always precede the nouns they modify. The major constituents - the verb 
(V), the subject (S), the objects (O), domain phrases such as the goal of activity 
(D) - have more freedom. While the order is not “free” in the sense of being 
random or without consequences, still, the major constituents can occur in 
different orders, and variation in word order is one of the important devices 
Russian employs for shaping information. 

It is traditional to describe word order in terms of a division of the utter- 
ance into two parts. Thus a sentence consisting of elements aBVy5 is parsed as 
aB|Vy5, where the elements aB that come before the verb are taken as the basis 
(the theme, ocnoea, topic) for the focus (rheme, gpo, comment) - the informa- 
tion provided by the verb and further constituents to the right y8.° Moreover, 


© Two important studies attempt to develop a single principle for all combinations of the verb and its 
major arguments. Adamec 1966 imposes a binary distinction between basis/ocnoea and focus/sgpo 
on all sentences. As a rule (except when a constituent has a “specific informational” or “specific 
verificational” function), the boundary falls in the same place - immediately before the verb - in 
all word-order patterns. Yokoyama 1986 sees word order as reflecting a gradation in the degree 
of accessibility of knowledge. Although the most general schema has four positions (1986:234) - 
two before the verb, two after - in fact only two positions are distinguished consistently: a con- 
stituent that precedes the verb is information that is a current concern of both the speaker and 
the addressee, while a constituent that follows the verb is information that is not yet a current 
concern of the addressee. Both approaches, then, impose a binary division on the utterance. 
Binary approaches can only classify constituents as belonging to one half of the utterance or 
the other. They cannot, therefore, take into account what grammatical and semantic role the ar- 
guments have. For example, in binary models, the S of the rather marked VS order should have the 
same value as the O in VO, which is the neutral order, from which it follows that (O)VS and (S)VO 
orders cannot be differentiated, when surely their functions are very different. For this reason, 
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elements on the margins of the utterance far from the verb (a or 6 in aB|Vy4) 
are more exaggerated, or “stronger,” in their function than elements near the 
verb. Thus the initial subject argument in [9] announces an unexpected entity 
and might well have emphatic stress (x); the final adverb in [10] answers an 
implicit question about the manner of reception.’ 


[9] WU moit m¥x Takxe Bac MoO3ApaBsser. 

And my husband also extends his best wishes. 
[10] Y Ocopruuprx BcTpeTusM MeHs pafocTHo. 

At the Osorgins, [they] met me with joy. 


The division into basis and focus (or the equivalent in any other terminology), 
while it expresses a valid insight, is a rather general model; the binary partition 
is misleading. Each combination of major constituents, such as OVS or VSO, 
has its own properties - its own stylistic value, its typical use in context, its 
lexical preferences. For this reason, the discussion below is organized according 
to whole patterns of major constituents and uses examples taken from a cor- 
pus of examples of word order involving transitive verbs with the first-person 
singular accusative pronoun .meus.® The basic corpus consists of 359 examples 
with all three constituents present. Another 138 examples have only verb and 
object. 


7.3.2 SV, SVO 

The most neutral and frequent order of major constituents in Russian is that 
in which the subject precedes the verb. The subject announces an entity for 
discussion, the verb states a property that holds of it. 


[11] Mos ‘matb “BepHystacb °co craHyMu, roropad JelicrBopaTb. Kak MO2KHO ckopee *SoHa 
YTrepepe3eT °Bcex Hac "Ha HOBy!0 KBapTupy, “HaMeHseT °mpostyKToR, “moeseT °B 
Tyay. Ha cmeyyrouyee yrpo SoHa ‘B3as1a °MeHs c codolt PHa Ga3ap. 

My mother returned from the station ready to act. As fast as she could, she would 
move us all to a new apartment, trade for food, go to Tula. Next morning she 
took me with her to the bazaar. 


the description here is organized in terms of conventional patterns, like the descriptive practice 
of Adamec as well as Schaller 1966, Bivon 1971, Kovtunova 1976, Svedstedt 1976. 

For a strong rhematic element (6 in the abstract scheme), Bivon uses the apt term “essential new,” 
which is opposed to “non-essential new” (y in the abstract scheme). 

From S. Golitsyn, Zapiski utselevshego (Moscow, 1990). Not included in the count were objects of 
imperfective futures, participles, and infinitives (and objects of matrix verbs that govern infini- 
tives); objects of passages marked as discourse; questions. The frequencies in this homogeneous 
corpus differ from those reported by Bivon (1971:42), who used a larger corpus composed of texts 
of varied genres. In that corpus, SVO was thoroughly predominant (79%) and other orders were 
correspondingly much less frequent (OVS 11%, SOV 1%, OSV 4%, VSO 1%, VOS 2%). The difference 
results from the differences in the corpora and the restriction here to wens. 


N 
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In [11], the first sentence announces the individual who is the hero (the mother), 
the intransitive verb (eepxyace) then states a property, including a further post- 
verbal domain. In the later transitive verbs (nepeee3ér, 63nd), a direct object 
follows the verb, as happens frequently. (In the test corpus, 164/359xx = 46% of 
transitives with the object wens had the order SVO.) Often the object has been 
mentioned earlier and is known; for example ecéx ndc ‘all of us’, mens in [11]. But 
when an object is placed after the verb, the fact that it was mentioned earlier is 
irrelevant. It enters the picture only through the verb: it is defined as the entity 
that is the patient of a specific predicate. Thus the object argument ecéx ndc 
tells us who was displaced; then post-verbal mens identifies who accompanied 
the mother. Other constituents, such as manner adverbs or domains, can follow 
and further elaborate the nature of the property that is ascribed to the verb - xa 
HOeyro Keaptipy, Ha 6a3dp in [11], no 16y in [12]. In the extreme case, a post-verbal 
constituent (such as a manner argument) is an essential focus that answers an 
implicit question about the whole predicate - in [12], how did she teach? 


[12] ‘Cona Yyauma °mMeHa ?BecbMa “aHepeuuHo u opueuHasbHO. TOMbKO A HadMHas 
owmHOaTbca UM 3aUKaTbCA, KaK OHA C BO3IIaCOM «fypak» ‘xsomama °MeHa "M0 JGy. 
Sonia taught me in a very energetic and original manner. As soon as I started to 
falter, she, with a shout of “fool,” would whack me on the forehead. 


In general, the patterns of SV, SVO, and SV(O)(X), X any other major con- 
stituent, name the subject entity and differentiate it from the property stated 
to hold of it. The pattern can be termed HIERARCHICAL. 


7.3.3 OVS 

The order OVS combines two non-neutral positions: the object is before the verb, 
the subject afterwards. Though these are not the neutral positions for these 
arguments, the combined pattern is not infrequent (it was third most frequent 
in the test corpus with wens: 51/359xx = 14%). OVS order is used for two quite 
specific functions. One is to establish a relationship between the object, which 
is a known entity, and an abstract condition ([13]). Another is to introduce a new 
event - an interaction between the known object and a new individual ([14]): 


[13] °Mena Yxaamo0 Spa3ouapoBaHne. 
I was facing disappointment. 

[14] HeoxngaHHo °Mena ‘BbI3Ba SYruHuyc, Hauasl pacclipaluuBaTb O Moet KM3HH. 
Unexpectedly I was summoned by Uginchus, who began to ask me about my life. 


Like SVO, OVS is also a hierarchical construction: it links a known entity (O) 
to a new property, which includes a new individual (the S of VS). OVS is in a 
sense the inverse of SVO, which links the S to a property that includes another 
participant (VO). 
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7.3.4 SOV, OSV 
When both major constituents are before the verb, they establish the entities as 
bases. The predicate, as focus, then states the relation among them. 

In the order SOV, the object is a weak basis. This order is frequent with pro- 
nouns or known entities (108/359xx = 30%, or second most frequent, of three- 
part utterances with meus). SOV order links the current predicate to surrounding 
text through the effect on the object. In [15], for example, we read the story of 
the speaker’s departure, in [16], the story of the speaker’s triumphant return: 


[15] Hacram qeHb Moero orbe3ga. ‘PoguTenu °MeHa “nposogusu go craHuMn. Ye3xKas 
aA B IIpMMOJHATOM HacTpoeHHH. 
There arrived the day of my departure. My parents accompanied me to the 
station. I departed in a state of elation. 

[16] Ilpuexan fomoi, ‘sce °MeHa “no3qpaBiasu. 
I came home, everyone congratulated me. 


In the other verb-final order, OSV, the object is a strong basis. It can be used 
to contrast this particular entity to others, 


[17] Mensa nompeTuno, uro UMeHHO °MeHa SOH “IIpHrsatuaer. 
I was flattered that it was me that he was inviting. 


or to shift attention back to an entity that had previously been prominent: 


[18] Ynpapgomura rpeOopana, uTOObI A Ha HOUb OTaBas eli CBOM AOKYMeHTHI. °MeHa 
Stakaad (OpMaJIbHOCTb ‘yrHerTasia. 
The manager demanded that I give her my documents every night. For me such 
formality was oppressive. 


This order was the least frequent of the six possible three-part word-order pat- 
terns with mens (6/359xx = 1.7%). The result is perhaps surprising, since this kind 
of “topicalization” of objects is often considered one of the most characteristic 
functions of Russian word order. 

Both orders, VSO and SVO, manipulate information in a similar way. They both 
establish a list of entities for discussion, and then go on to state a relationship 
among them. Both orders can be characterized as RELATIONAL. They differ only 
in the ranking of the entities. 


7.3.5 VS(X), VSO, VOS 

Putting the major arguments after the verb presents the world as a holistic sit- 
uation. First the state of the world is established (the property or event named 
by the verb), then secondarily the entities that participate in this state are 
identified. 
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Although SV(O) order is the neutral order for most predicates, certain pred- 
icates often put the domain argument early, then the verb, and then the sub- 
ject. This order is usual for existential (quantificational, modal, experiential) 
predicates.° 


[19] °Y Hac Yoctanacb *kypuia. 
We had a chicken left. 

[20] - Tocnymai, Knaspouxa, ?MHe ‘ocTaTouHo SoHOrO 3BOHKa — HM TBOM %KCHMX TYT Ke 
vicue3HerT. 
~ Listen, Klavochka, it would be enough for me just to place one phone call - and 
your fiancé will immediately disappear. 


Predicates reporting transitions in weather or time or conditions also prefer this 
order: 


[21] °B Mockse ‘Hactynua Sromog. 
In Moscow famine set in. 


The order DVS imposes an existential, or what is sometimes termed a PRESENTA- 
TIONAL, interpretation on verbs that are not strictly existential, such as the two 
verbs of motion in [22]: 


[22] Y Cepopa ecTb kapTuHa: °Bnepegu pa3MaLluucTo “WwaraeT BbICOKHM Lapb *Terp, a 
°c3aqu, ToKad Apyr Apyra, “crewiatT SToscTbIe BeEIbMOXU. 
Serov has this picture: in front there strides expansively the tall tsar Petr, and 
behind, elbowing each other, there scurry fat notables. 


In existential and presentational functions, the subject entity is not previously 
known. Once introduced, the entity can then become a participant in further 
events. 

When the predicate and subject are known, VS(O)X order lets the speaker 
insert a strong focus and answer an implicit question - in [23], about the manner 
of the reception, in [24], about the location of her abode. 


[23] ‘Bcrperua SoH °MeHa PocbuLasbHO-xoOsIO HO. 
He met me in an official, cold manner. 
[24] ‘2Kusa Sona Py Maaguiero cbrHa AHApes. OHa Mpiexasa Ha Mapoxoge kK Jouepu Ha 
BCe JIeTO. 
°OnHax ap “no0OprBasa SoHa My Hac. A HacTponamus cbIHoBel, YTOObI Bes ceba 
CMUDPHO, He OasoBaJIMcb. 
Where she lived was with her younger son Andrei. She had come on the 
steamship to her daughter for the whole summer. 
Once came she to visit us. I worked on my sons so that they would behave 
calmly, and not act up. 


° Statistical correlations between word order and lexical classes are studied in Robblee 1994. 
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The order VSX can be used to start a new episode (no6viedna in [24]). The usage 
is sometimes termed “epic,” in memory of its use in chronicles and folk texts to 
announce new events or episodes. In contemporary Russian, it has connotations 
of the Soviet imperial style. 

The order VOS introduces a new scene involving the object (hence VO) and 
then, as a strong focus, the as yet unknown subject that is involved: 


[25] Tlouemy xe MeHa Boobie ocBOOoAMN, Aa ele Tak cKopo? YOTxsonotama °MeHA 
SExatrepuua Iapnopua [emrkora. 
Why did they release me at all, and why so quickly? My release was arranged by 
Ekaterina Pavlovna Peshkova. 


In the test corpus with mens, the two verb-initial orders were equally frequent: 
VSO, 13/359xx = 3.6 percent, VOS 17/359xx = 4.7 percent. Both are also used 
following direct quotes, VSO when the subject is a pronoun (cnpocu on mens 
‘he asked me’), VOS when it is a full noun phrase (cnpocuna mens mato ‘asked 
of me my mother’). This latter fact suggests that VSO and VOS are indeed close 
in function; what is crucial is that the subject follows the verb, and the relative 
position of O and S is less critical. The orders VS, VSO, and VOS can be termed 
SITUATIONAL: they establish the existence of a situation, a state of the world, that 
includes certain entities. This function is common to all tokens of these orders, 
regardless of whether the subject is known or newly introduced. Existential and 
presentational functions are special instances of the situational function. 


7.3.6 Word order without subjects 

Not all sentences have subjects. Subjects can be absent for one of three rea- 
sons. Different types of subjectless sentences do not have the same word-order 
proclivities. 


Ellipsis: The subject can be omitted by ellipsis between conjoined verbs or be- 
tween separate sentences. Though the subject is not represented as a constituent, 
it counts as the entity of which the predicate states a property. Accordingly, the 
object normally follows the verb, as it does when the subject is overt. This VO 
order is frequent (40/55xx of elliptical sentences with mens, or 73%). 


[26] On cka3an, uTO He YoTMycTUT °MeHA JO Tex Mop, M0Ka A He Hay 3aaBIeHHe. 
He said he wouldn't let me go until I had written an attestation. 


Impersonal verbs; unspecified agents: If it is usual to use VO when the subject is 
omitted by ellipsis, OV order is usual when the clause necessarily lacks a subject - 
when the verb is impersonal ([27]) or in the construction with an indefinite third- 
plural agent ([28)). 
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[27] °Mexa ‘rouHusio. 
Nausea overcame me. 

[28] °Meus ‘noses mo kopuyopy. Kopuyop nopepHya, °MeHa “BBesIM B HeEOOJIbLLITy!O 
KOMHAaTYy. 
[They] led me along a corridor. The corridor turned, [they] led me into a small 
room. 


In the third-plural agent construction, VO does occur, but infrequently (only 
11/72 tokens, or 15%, of the tokens with mens as object). In such cases the O is 
often the strong focus: Ognaoxgei nouvto ‘evi3canu °u mena ‘once at night they 
summoned me as well’. 


7.3.7 Summary of word-order patterns of predicates and arguments 

The basic functions of word-order patterns are summarized in Table 7.2, with 
illustrative examples and overly explicit interpretive glosses in English. There 
seem to be three groups of patterns. Intransitive SV and transitive SVO and OVS 
are hierarchical: they state properties of a privileged individual. Intransitive VS 
and transitive VSO and VOS are situational: they present the world as a holistic 
situation in which the property overshadows the identity of the individuals 
involved. Transitive OSV and SOV are relational: they list elements, then state a 
relation among them. 


7.3.8 Emphatic stress and word order 

The speaker can choose to mark one word with a stress distinctly louder than the 
stresses on other words in the immediate vicinity. Emphatic stress can be used 
on words in different positions: x Ham gags npuexan ‘to us came tincle’ ~ gigs k 
HaM npuexas ~ K Ham npuexan gagsa.'° Emphatic stress might seem to override the 
function of word order. In actuality, word order retains its usual functions. With 
emphatic stress, the speaker signals that this word is more informative than other 
words. That is not the same as the function of word order, which is to suggest 
a strategy for interpreting words together. The value of word order is preserved 
when emphatic stress is used with different orders in analogous contexts. For 
example, mens is stressed in both [29-30], but occupies a different word-order 
position and has a different value in each: 


[29] Mensa mompctTuso, 4ro UMeHHO °MeHs SOH “IIpursalaer. 
I was flattered by the fact that { was being invited. 

[30] A Obi HemoMepHo ropy uM AoBOseH, uTO SOH “BBIOpas] MMCHHO °MeHs °B CBOH 
TIOMOLHUKH. 
I was immeasurably proud and gratified, that he had chosen mé for his assistant. 


10 Adamec 1966:69. 
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Table 7.2 Basic word-order patterns of verb and major arguments 


INTRANSITIVE 

SV(X) hierarchical: given entity S, V(X) is 
property 

(X)VS___ situational (existential): establishes 


relevance (existence) of S in X 


SMartb “pepHyJacb °co craHuMu 

‘As for my mother, what she did was return 
from the station.’ 

PY nac YecTb *kypuia. 

‘By us remained a chicken.’ 


VS(X) situational (epic): establishes new POnHax gpI Yo6prBasa SoHa Mu Py Hac. 
situation involving known S, or ‘It once happened that she spent time also 
new property X of known S with us.’ 

TRANSITIVE 

SVO hierarchical: differentiates given entity ‘Ona ‘B3am1a °MeHsa ?Ha Oa3ap. 

S from property VO; links to prior ‘As for my mother, what she did was take 
text through S me to the market.’ 

OVS hierarchical: differentiates given entity °Meua “xaso0 ‘pa3ouapopaHue. 

O as basis from property VS; links ‘What happened to me was that I was met 
to prior text through O by disappointment.’ 

SOV relational: given entities S and O, V SBce °MeHa ‘cstymmasn. 
states relation between ‘As for everyone and me, what happened 

was that they listened to me.’ 

OSV relational: given unexpected O, and (UmenHo) °Mens SoH “Ipursiatiuaer. 
given S, V states relation ‘What happened to me in particular with 

him was that he invited me.’ 

VSO(X)_ situational: property V is situation ’Bctpetus SoH °mMeHa “xos0]HO. 
encompassing S and O; X focal ‘Then it happened that he met me in some 

fashion, namely coldly.’ 

VOS situational: property V encompasses O; YOtTxmonotama °MeHa SExatepviua IlapnosHa 
S = strong focus Tlemkoga. 

‘Then it happened to me that I was saved by 
someone, namely EPP.’ 

IMPERSONAL 


OV relational: VO states property 


°Mena “TOW. 
‘As for what happened to me, I was made 
ill’ 


UNSPECIFIED 3PL 
OV relational: VO states property 


°Mena ‘BBemu ?B HeOOJIbLLIy!O KOMHAaTy. 
‘What happened to me was that I was led 
into a small room.’ 


ELLIPTICAL SUBJECT 
VO hierarchical: equivalent to hierarchical 
SVO 


STlappigosuy VyspiGasica, “xstormast °MeHa "110 
Teuy. 

‘As for Davydovich, he smiled, and as for 
that person, what he did was slap me.’ 
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With the pre-verbal object in [29], the sentence is about the individual and how 
he was treated: ‘I was flattered that I was treated in this fashion’. In [30], the 
issue is who was chosen: ‘I was gratified by the fact that he chose a person who 
turned out to be myself. Even with emphatic stress, word-order patterns have 
their usual values. 


7.3.9 Word order within argument phrases 

If considerable freedom is granted to the order of major constituents, word order 
within argument phrases in prose writing and in speech is much less flexible. 
As a rule, adjectives occur before the head noun, and genitives and other argu- 
ments (of event nouns) occur after the head noun. Complex modifier phrases - 
participles and adjective phrases in which the modifier has its own dependent 
arguments - can come in either order. Before the noun, they are more integrated. 
After the noun, they are more detached, semantically and prosodically. 

There is one class of modifiers that not infrequently comes after the noun, and 
that is determiners - demonstratives and possessive adjectives and existential 
adjectives (kaxou-ro). After a noun, such modifiers have weak stress. They have the 
flavor of an epithet that reminds the addressee of a property which the speaker 
takes as known and established. In cnextakb Haul epss. umes Oosbwol ycnex ‘the 
performance of ours had great success’, the speaker reminds the addressee that 
the play being discussed is associated with the speaker. 

When an ordinary adjective comes after its head noun, it imputes essential 
reference to the phrase; [31] distinguishes one variety of the head noun from 
other possible varieties: 


[31] 3yecb He Hattsocb “komuatpl ““orgesbnol. 
Here there was not to be found a room apart." 


7.3.10 Word order in speech 
It is generally assumed that word order in speech differs from word order in 
writing. 

Speech often uses a distinctive construction in which two constituents of an 
argument phrase - adjective and noun, quantifier and noun - are separated, 


bracketing other material:'” 


[32] ?Y mena 4" Kaxolt-To “6b Sroz. 
Quite the year I had. 

[33] Kourmap, °ux [=TapakaHos] ?TaM ‘MHOro .. . Of, UAUTe BbI K YeproBoi Gabyluke. 
What a nightmare, of them [= cockroaches] there are a lot . . . Oh, go to hell! 


1 Discussion: Schaller 1966:122, Bivon 1971:76 ([31], from Solzhenitsyn). 
12 Analysis and extensive illustration in Zemskaia 1973. 
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In the use of word-order patterns of major constituents, speech and writing 
differ at least in preference. It seems that, in speech, speakers are more inclined 
to view the world as relations among entities, expressed as bases before the 
predicate, as in [34]: 


[34] *Oxa "roy Bpoye °c THM MaJsIb4UMKOM “BCTpeuaeTcA, OH Ce Ha TPH rosa crapuie, 
<...> BCe XOpolo, Bce B Kaiidb. ‘Mama ero °ee “oGoxaer. 
She for a year or so with this boy has been going out, he’s older than she is by 
three years, <. . .> it’s all fine, it’s cool. His mother adores her. 


Here the speaker makes a list of the elements relevant to a situation - subject 
(ond), temporal duration (edg), a domain (c wdbuuxom). This inventory of entities 
is tied together by the predicate at the end, which states how these elements are 
related to each other - in [34], they are all components of courtship: ecrpeuderca. 
Similarly, the components of comparison in [34] are named before the predicative 
crdpwe that states their relationship, and the mother and bride are named before 
their relation is stated. 

While SOXV is common in speech, this is not to say that SVD and SVO are 
missing entirely from speech. They occur in narrative structured around the 
deeds of the subject: 


[35] Hy ‘mpi ‘BepHystucb 43 9TOrO KaHbOHa | OMATb yxKe cTasIo TeEMHeTb | *MbI 
‘pa30MIM .. . OMATH CMamaTKu 
Well then we came back out of that canyon / it started to get dark again / we 
broke out our tents again. 


Evidently, word-order patterns have analogous values in speech and in writing, 
but speech and writing have different preferences with respect to what they say. 
Writing and narrative are more likely to hierarchize entity and predicate (SVO, 
OVS), while speech and commentary prefer to list entities and then state the 
relationship (SVO). The difference can be seen by comparing [36], a snippet of 
conversation, and [37], the commentary provided by the speaker who transcribed 
[36]. In the conversation ([36]), both objects come before the verb, while the 
commentary uses SVDO order to report the same event ([37]): 


[36] - Bursa, ‘rar °6a6yme °KkoHbAYKa “Hass? 
Vitia, did you granny some cognac pour? 

[37] ‘Buta ‘Hanupaet PHataite °KOHbAK. 
Vitia pours for Natasha cognac. 


What is different is the willingness, the predisposition, of speech to present the 
world as relations of entities rather than as hierarchical statements of entity 
and property. 
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7.4 Negation 


7.4.1 Preliminaries 


Negation in Russian," 


as in other languages, is a powerful operator: it selects 
out some word and its meaning and then forces one to consider alternatives. To 
assert “not ¢” is to allow or even suggest that, under some other circumstances, 
on some other occasion, in some other world, the opposite state of affairs might 
hold instead. The significance of negation, then, is not merely that some situa- 
tion is denied, but that we are forced to consider both alternatives at once. 

Negation can apply to various parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives). Nega- 
tion interacts with other processes such as case. 


7.4.2 Distribution and scope of negation 


1.14 


Negation in Russian is generally local.* To negate a constituent other than the 


verb, the negative particle is placed next to the element itself. 


[38] Ilo pycckomy ycTHOMy Hac 9K3aMeHOBaJI He CTapbIlt eye mpodbeccop Mpan 
HukanHoposny. 
For the oral examination in Russian, we were examined by the not old as yet 
professor Ivan Nikanorovich. 

[39] Dpw6ni m100aT pogutTeca Oo, 9THM JepeBOM, a He TIO], TeM. 
Mushrooms love to grow under this tree, but not under that one. 

[40] <...> 3 He cTONb JaneKoro cesa 
<...> from a not so distant village 

[41] A mpouen, mpouen Apyrol pa3. Dpa3pi Opin AJIMHHbIe, B MO3ry He Cpa3y 
yKsla{bIBaJIUcb. 
I read it, read it again. The phrases were long; they did not fix into my brain 
immediately. 


[42] Hacta moexayla He Ha CTaHIMO 
,a@ B COBEPLIeHHO Apyryto CTOpoHy. 
?Hacta He moexasia Ha CTaHI{M1O 


Nastia went not to the station “ ; : : 
eee : , but in the completely opposite direction. 

Nastia didn’t go to the station 
One might note that, in English, negating the predicate can often be understood, 
by synecdoche, to negate a constituent of the predicate phrase; thus it is possible, 
even preferable, to translate [41] and [42] into English with verb negation. When 
in Russian the negative particle is put next to the verb, it negates the verb, not 
some constituent of the verb phrase. 


[43] Ogny ero mekunto 4 He 3a0bI1 o Mpelize. 
One of his lectures about Freud I have not forgotten. 


13 Brown 1999[a] treats many aspects of negation. M4 Dahl 1979. 
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Only occasionally does negation of the verb seem to have force over an argument 
([44]):"° 


[44] Oru wHHOBHUKM NOHMMAaJIN, 4TO B AMMHUCTpaTopax gosi2o He YCUAULIb 6e3 
BbICOKOM yueHou cTeneHH. 
These bureaucrats understood that you don’t stay long as an administrator 
without a higher educational degree. 


Russian is fond of negating both a modal auxiliary and its dependent infinitive: 


[45] A pa3mmuan u O4MH rosoc, u BTOpo, TpeOoBaBLIue, UTOOBI A He CMa, HO A He MOr 
He CIlaTb. 
I made out one voice, and another, which were demanding that I not sleep, but I 
could not help but sleep. 


7.4.3 Negation and other phenomena 


Negation and existential pronouns: Negative particles form two series of nega- 
tive existential pronouns. Pronouns in nu(-) occur with a negated predicate, and 
preclude any individual in a factual statement (§4.9.2). Another series of negative 
pronouns, in xé-), combine with infinitives, whose subject, if overtly expressed, 
is dative. The construction denies the possibility that there could exist any pos- 
sible entity that would fit in the predication (§5.10.5). 


Negation and case: A negated transitive predicate often takes a genitive object 
instead of the expected accusative (§5.4). The subjects of existential intransitive 
predicates, which would otherwise be in the nominative, appear in the genitive 
when the predicate is negated (§5.3). 


Negation and predicatives: Negating a copular sentence with a predicative noun 
is very likely to produce an instrumental case in the noun, for the reason that 
negation limits the validity of the state and invites the consideration of the 
alternative polarity in some other world (‘not ¢ in this time-world, but possibly 6 
in another time-world’). The validity of the state is then limited; the instrumental 
occurs naturally with states that are bounded (§5.2.5). 


Negation and complementizers: Negation has an affinity with irrealis modality 
and essentialist reference of entities. As a consequence, negating a matrix pred- 
icate of speech (thought, belief, attitude), as in [46], sometimes elicits wro6ui - 
the irrealis conjunction - in place of vro in complement clauses. 


15 Besters-Dilger 1988:271-80. 
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[46] I He MoMHto, vTo6o! Hall cay Obi Korya-HuOy Ab TO caoBosYeCKUM TMpaBisiaM 
yxXOxXeH. 
I don’t recall that our garden was ever tended according to the rules of 
horticulture. 


The special properties of negation derive from the fact that negation is an opera- 
tor that proposes alternatives, thereby raising the question of which alternatives 
are to be considered; even as negation proposes one thing, it implies the immi- 
nent possibility of the opposite. 


7.5 Questions 


7.5.1 Preliminaries 

Questions, along with imperatives, are the most overt form of interaction be- 
tween the partners of the speech dyad." It is reasonable to distinguish between 
content questions and polarity questions. Just as some assertions can be taken 
as commands or requests, some assertions have the force of questions. 


7.5.2 Content questions 
Content questions are formed with one of the interrogative-indefinite pronouns, 
xté ‘who’, urd ‘what’, koegd ‘when’, and so on. 


[47] Orxyga Be3nM? uro Be3M? Kyga Be3IM? KOMY Be3sIM? 
From where were they carrying them? What were they carrying? To where? To 
whom? 


While xordpoiii has become the most general relative pronoun, as an interroga- 
tive it is still restricted to selecting out one individual from a pair or limited 
set: 


[48] Ha pon 6pino ABe KaHQUsaTKU —- Cons u Apyraa AeBpywika. Koropas myuuie? 
There were two candidates for the role - Sonya and another girl. Which was 
better? 


Usually the question word comes at the front of the clause ([49]), but it need 
not, if the question can be anticipated - for example, as part of an exam or 
interview ([50]). As an echo or confirmation question, the question word can 
come last ([50]): 


[49] Ige ppl yausuch? Where did you study? 
[50] But ege yaunuch? Where was it you studied? 
[51] But yausmucbh ege? Where did you say you studied? 


16 Restan 1972, recently Comrie 1984; on negation and questions, see Brown 1999[b]. 
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It is possible, more easily in Russian than English, to use two interrogative 


pronouns in one sentence ([52-53)):!” 


[52] Kro u Koega u300pes KOMIbEOTepHY!O MBILIb? 
Who invented the computer mouse and when? 

[53] “changed”: Yka3aHue, KTO UM Koega MocneqHUuM pa3 MCHA JaHHYy!O aHKeTy. 
“changed”: an indication of who made the last change in the form, and when. 


Multiple questions can be understood to have a single answer (as in [52], where 
the perfective u306pe/<pp. implies a single event) or a distributive set of answers 
(in [53], the imperfective mens.1<;,. implies iteration, hence one person for each 
occasion). Both question words can be positioned at the front of the clause 
([52-53] above) or one can be left internal to the clause ([54-55)): 


[54] Kro u306pen u Koega Who was it, and when, that invented the 
KOMIIbIOTepHY!O MDBILLUb? computer mouse? 

[55] Kro u306pes KOMTIbIOTepHy!0 Who was it that invented the computer 
MBILUb MM Koega? mouse, and when? 


7.9.3 Polarity questions and answers 

Yes-no, OF POLARITY, questions in spoken Russian are formed by preserving the 
word order expected for an assertion while using question intonation, normally 
IC?, focused on one constituent. Focused on the verb, IC? questions the verb or 
the whole situation ([56)): 


[56] E®crp nanku eye? 
Are there any more folders? 

[57] On Tam cBoeli MallIMHbl He WMe*eT? 
Doesn't he have his own car there? 


If the focal syllable is another constituent, the question focuses on that con- 
stituent: 


[58] A: Oro TBoe* wammaHcKoe? Is that your champagne? 


M: Hert, Moe B xonogquspHuKe. No, mine’s in the refrigerator. 


In written Russian, polarity questions can be constructed as in spoken Russian, 
by presuming the intonation contour that would be used in speech. Polarity 


17 Multiple questions in Slavic have attracted attention for some time (Rudin 1988), in large part 
because they seem to violate the long-standing assumption in formal syntax that question words 
must be placed in a unique, privileged (structurally defined) position at the front of the clause. 
The tradition has since come to the view that the initial position of the question word is motivated 
not by notational necessity, but (in effect) by discourse (Strahov 2001). 
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questions can also be marked with the particle su in written (or bookish oral) 
Russian. The particle is placed after the constituent that is questioned, which 
occurs at the beginning of the clause. After a verb, u questions whether the 
event or state as a whole occurs or exists: 


[59] Jlo6Ouma mu ona MeHa? Kaxetca, Toxe s100nsa. 
Did she love me? It seemed she loved me too. 


After another part of speech, u questions whether that particular part of the 
information is correct - the time frame in [60], the cause in [61], the quantifier 
in [62]: 


[60] Cxkaxute, a JaBHO 1u BbI 3aMy2KeM? 
Tell me, is it a long time you have been married? 

[61] Mbt y3Hasnu, 4To ero nocagqusu. 3a uto? He 3a pactipoctpaHeHue su CTHXOB 
Tymusiesa? 
We learned that he had been sent to prison. For what? Was it not for distributing 
the poems of Gumilev? 

[62] Muoro su uenoBeKy HYXXHO? 
Is it much that a person needs? 


The particle mu makes indirect questions that can be used as arguments; for 
example, the question clause is the subject of a predicative in [63]: 


[63] Byayr au pacctpesuBaTb 3as10*KHMKOB WIM HET — OCTAaBaJIOCb HEM3BECTHEIM. 
Whether they would shoot the hostages or not remained uncertain. 


Answers to polarity questions vary in length and explicitness. The response 
can be minimal, consisting of just a polarity word, ga ‘yes’ or ner ‘no’. Or the 
focal word that is questioned can be repeated, 


[64] M: TaOnerxu croga, qa? Anena? Should the tablets go here, yes? Alena? 
A: A? TaOnerxu ga. Hm? The tablets yes. 
[65] H: Sl He mory ee kpacutp. Bot yBet I can’t paint it. The color I cannot 
a TIOMCHATH He MOTY. change. 
H ro B AoBepeHHocTu oroBopeHo? Is that stipulated in the permit? 
H: Ta, oeoeopeno. Yes, stipulated. 


Or much of the syntax of the question can be repeated, with or without a polarity 
word: 


[66] 7: Y Bac yuacToKk ecTb Tam, jja? You have a plot there, yes? 
A: Ectoe yuactox. Pactert uto-To B- There is a plot. Something’s growing there. 
Hem. Matpb 3aHMMaeTcCA ... Mother tends it. 
JT: Tlomujfoppi yxe ecTh? Are there tomatoes already? 


> 


H nomugopbel yxe ecto. And there are already tomatoes. 
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Negation interacts with questions in a subtle fashion. In asking a positive 
question, the speaker makes no presumption about the answer. But in asking a 
question using a negated verb, the speaker indicates that the positive situation is 
expected, or hoped for, or imagined, despite the real possibility that the negative 
situation obtains. Thus xe yganocb mu komy-HuOygb y3HaTb ‘has no one succeeded 
in finding out’ suggests that the speaker suspects the situation might be true - 
that someone has learned the answer. In response to such negated questions, 
speakers usually respond to the positive sense that the question would have with- 
out negation. Thus a positive answer means the situation under discussion is 
true, confirming the underlying positive possibility (in [67], yes, consistent with 
your suspicion, there will be isolation), and a negative answer means that the 
situation is not true (in [68], no, contrary to your suspicion, service will not go 
bad): 


[67] - He nonyuutca mu Tak, UTO Balla (pakWWA OCTaHeTCA B OAMHOUECTBE, a ITOT COIO3 
BCé paBHO COCTOMTCH? 
- Ala, 9T0 BO3MOXHO. 
- Will it not happen that your party will remain isolated, but the union will take 
place anyway? 
- Yes, this is possible. 

[68] - He yxygqurmrca mu KauecTBO TesIec—bOHHOM CBA3M MocsIe ycTaHOBKM MporpaMMbI? 
- Her, He yxyfumtTca. 
- Will not the quality of the telephone connection deteriorate after installation of 
the program? 
- No, it will not. 


Sometimes, however, negation seems genuine, as can be indicated by phrases 
such as naeépuoe ‘most likely’, conéuno ‘of course’. The speaker wants to confirm 
that the negative situation holds. Then the addressee responds with ga and a 
negative verb to confirm the first speaker’s negative prediction - ‘yes, as you say, 
it is true that not ¢’ ([69]): 


[69] - Tbl KoHeuHO B CpoK HuKak ~~ — You of course will never finish by the 
yxe He KOHUMLIb? deadline? 
- Ala, HapepHo ne KoHyy. -Yes, no doubt I won’t finish. 


To dispute the speaker’s negative prediction, the second speaker responds with 
vet and a verb of positive polarity, with the sense of ‘no, au contraire, it is true 
that ’ ([70-71]).'8 


18 Discussion: Zemskaia 1973:364 ([70]). 
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[70] - Tbl KoHe4HO B CpoK HUKaK - You of course will never finish by the 
yxe He KOHUMILIb? deadline? 
— Her | a toctapatoce. - No / Pl make an effort. 

[71] - Oxnn, HaBepHoe, ne NoHATM -They most likely didn’t understand 
Huuero? anything? 
- Her, Bbl 3HaeTe, NOHAJIN, - No, you know, they understood, some 


HeKOTOpble axe OueHb TOHATIH. Of them even understood quite well. 


Polarity operators not only apply to the literal words of the previous question, 
but can respond to questions that the speaker anticipates.!° In [72], the speaker 
responds not by listing the songs but to the implicit question of whether she 
can remember what was sung. 


[72] “ro mpi Ttorga neu? Her, 9TO BCTIOMHUTh HEBO3MOXHO. 
What did we used to sing then? No, that’s impossible to remember. 


The polarity words ga and (less usually) ner can be inserted in many places in 
an utterance to focus the question on a specific constituent, as in [73]:?° 


[73] Ha nepsom | ga? HyXXHO exaTb. 
On number one [tram] / yes? we need to ride. 


Ala, especially, is used initially in utterances to remind the addressee of what 
the speaker takes to be an obvious truth: 


[74] H: A um meyenbe mpuHecsa -I brought them some cookies by the way 
Mex Ay pou ceroqua. today. 
A: —- Komy? - To whom? 
H: JTa Myxvkam! - To the guys [of course]! 
[75] A: -Tax, a 3a4uem ynakopKa quia = —- So, what is this egg-packing material for? Is 
AVL, MOXKHO y3HaTb? 9TO it necessary? 
HYXHO? 
B: - Ala ner. — Well no. 


In this way ga can even combine with ner, as in [75]. 
7.6 Lexical information operators 


7.6.1 Conjunctions 

The all-purpose conjunction u combines pairs (or multiples) of analogous el- 
ements: argument phrases (rombKo mos mats u cectpa Cons ‘just my mother 
and sister Sonia), adjectives (ogno u3 CaMbIx yOTHbIX U xXUGONUCHDIX cen ‘one Of 


19 Rakhilina 1990. 20 Zemskaia 1973:362. 
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the most pleasant and picturesque villages’), and predicates (crapyxa 3acusa u 
eocksuknysia ‘the old lady beamed and exclaimed’). When u applies only to one 
element x, it indicates that it is surprising that this single element x participates, 
given the participation of other elements: B crpaxe 2xun u « ‘In terror lived I as 
well’. Put before the initial element as well as the second, it emphasizes the 
unexpected participation of both: ogunaxoeo npe3upaembie u OosbwecuKamu, U 
Oecnaptuunou maccou ‘detested equally both by the Bolsheviks and by the party- 
less masses’. 

Ala adds an additional element or property, one which is not entirely expected 
or one which is a concession: Kak nuege He uucmyUulucs, ga eye He UsIeH NDOGcorw3a 
Al He UME HUKAKOeO Npaea X10noTAaTb O GrosmeTene ‘AS someone who was never 
officially registered for work, not to mention not a member of a union, I had no 
right to seek a medical dispensation’. Stylistically it is conversational to folksy. 

Hau ‘or’ likewise applies to various kinds of elements — predicates (Ou ne 
NOHAN UI COBHATeJbHO OTGepe seHuHcKUe ugeu ‘He did not understand or delib- 
erately rejected Leninist ideas’), adverbs (6sicrpee uu megnennee ‘more quickly 
or more slowly’), arguments (060i npegcegateb KOX03a UNU gupeKTOp CO6xX03a 
‘any chairman of the kolkhoz or director of a sovkhoz’). The proposition holds 
of at least one of the two elements, quite possibly both. When uu is repeated 
before both elements, it forces the exclusive (disjunctive) reading: Xanwi Cpegneit 
A3UU UJI BbINYCKAIU 3AJ1OXKHUKOG, UNM 6e3 BciKOeO Cyga ymMepyesamu “The khans 
of Central Asia would either release the hostages or put them to death with- 
out any trial’. /Ju6o serves similar functions in a more portentous style: bpaxu 
3dKAHUUGAIIUCb JUUW60 pa3GogoM, J1u60 CMepTbIO Myxa 6 TIOpeMe ‘Marriages would 
end either in divorce, or with the husband’s death in prison’. 

The emphatic negative operator nu, which is used to make a series of negative 
existential pronouns such as nuxro ‘no one’, can be applied to constituents other 
than a pronoun, when it emphatically precludes the participation of that ele- 
ment (Hu ognou sieogoi in [76]). Doubled, the combination nu... Hu... conjoins 
and emphatically rejects both of two possible elements ([76]): 


[76] Kyuralite ckKombKO XOTUTe, HO Hu B KapMaH, Hu B CYMKy HM OJHOM ATOBI. 
Eat as much as you want, but not into your pocket, not into your bag, not a single 
berry. 


7.6.2 Contrastive conjunctions 
Ho and a create contrasts.2! Ho presumes or imputes a general rule which some 
particular situation or individual does not follow; the fact that it does not is 


21 Silukova 1968, Babiuch 1985, Sannikov 1989. 
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noteworthy. In [77], a brief acquaintance by general rule would imply a superfi- 
cial friendship, but not in this instance. In [78], the individual dog Black is an 
exception to the general treatment of dogs. 


[77| A 3Han Uropa BnagumMuposuya MeHee rosa, HO XOpoLio. 
I knew Igor Vladimirovich less than a year, but well. 

[78] OxpaHHuku Mepecrpessasm Bcex coOak, Ho box yOexan. 
The guards shot all dogs, but Black ran away. 


Ho, then, differentiates a specific individual or situation from a general rule. 

The conjunction a takes for granted a background situation in which an in- 
dividual has a certain property, from which one might expect other individuals 
to have the same property. Contrary to this expectation, insists a, the property 
has the opposite polarity for another individual. In [79], the kolkhoz survived in 
one village, but not in another nearby village. 


[79] Bcene Jlro6eu, rge a celtuac xXuBYy, KOXO3 ylesen. A B ceme Kotore, rae 4 KUT 
TOT a, KOIX03 cpa3y pa3BasIMJIca. 
In the village of Liubets, where I live now, the kolkhoz survived. But in the village 
of Kotovo, where I lived then, the kolkhoz immediately fell apart. 


Often the contrast is made explicit by we ..., a...- in [80], one time frame as 
opposed to another: 


[80] B cBoett crarbe 3uHoBbeB 6e3 KaKMX-1M60 OKa3aTeJIBCTB YTBEpxK asl, YTO MMpoBast 
PeBOJIOL|UA HaCTYMUT He TIpocTo CKOpo, a B TOM xe rosy, B OnMxKalilIMe MecaLIpI, 
axe uepe3 Heset0. 

In his article, Zinovev without any proof asserted that world revolution would 
arrive not just soon but in that very year, in the coming months, even in a week. 


Thus no differentiates one instance (usually a situation) from a general rule, 
while a contrasts one specific instance (usually an entity) from another analogous 
instance. 


7.6.3 Taxxe, Toxe 

Tdaxxe and roxxe both say that something under discussion now, whether an en- 
tity or a situation, is similar to something that is already known. (The similarity 
can be explicit and known in advance, or it can be imputed retroactively by the 
new utterance.) At the same time, the similarity of the new to the given is not 
entirely expected and is worthy of note.” 


22 A rich literature, though lacking consensus: Bogustawski 1969, Dahl 1969, Paducheva 1974[al, 
1979 ([88]), 1991 ([85]), Gundel 1977, Lubensky 1982 ([89]), Sussex 1982, Chojnacka 1985, Girke 
1985, Yokoyama 1986 (306-26; [94], from Gvozdev). A clearer picture results if the opposition is 
phrased in terms of polarity (of a property) vs. a list (of entities). 
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Toéxe operates on entities. It presumes or imputes a background in which one 
individual has a certain property, and allows or invites the expectation that 
other individuals would not also have that property. Against this background, 
toxe asserts that, contrary to possible expectations, another individual shares 
the property in question. Tooxe, usually stressed, occurs after the constituent on 
which it operates, usually an argument phrase that comes before the verb. That 
argument can be the subject ([81]), the subject of an existential predicate ([82]), 
or a pre-verbal object ([83)]): 


[81] Bce opanu, u a Toxe opan: «Jonon Kapanerana!» 
Everyone shouted, and I also shouted, “Down with Karapetian!” 

[82] KoxnBeptos Toxe He Onis. 
There were no envelopes as well. 

[83] Ha cnefyroujui JeHb ABMJIMCb ellie [Be CCEMbM C MaJIbIMM J[eTKAMU, UX TO%*Ke 
pa3MecTusIM B OyxrasITepnu. 
The next day there appeared two other families with small children, and they as 
well were put into the office. 


The domain of an existential or modal predicate: 


[84] Or Tol WepKBu Telepb Toxke He OCTasIOCb UM cylesa. 
Of that church as well there remained no trace. 
[85] Mue roxxe HyxeH Oumer. 
I also need a ticket. 


Or even the occasions for events (in [86], a series of attempted meetings): 


[86] Tpwox ger a e3qum B JlenuHrpay, cTpeMusicad C HAM BCTpeTUTbCA, ero He 3acTaBaJl. 
[pax (bl, BO BpeMa ero Mpve3q0B B Mocksy, MbiTasica K HEMYy IIpOOUTECA, HO TO%KE 
Oe3pe3yIbTAaTHO. 

Three times I went to Leningrad, I tried to meet with him, I couldn’t find him. 
Twice, during his trips to Moscow, I tried to get to see him, but also without 
result. 


The predicate need not be repeated: 


[87] Bce 3acmessucb, 4 OxcaHa Toxe. 
Everyone burst out laughing, and so did Oksana. 


Todxe, with weak stress, can be applied to properties if they are treated as 
elements in a set of possible properties: 


[88] On ObITT yMeH, HO OH OBIT HW AOBOK TOxe. 
He was intelligent, but he was clever as well. 
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Toxe usually follows immediately after an argument phrase, but not always. 
Additional possibilities, with interpretive glosses, are given in [89], which pre- 
sumes a situation in which Vitia will arrive and Misha may or may not do 
likewise: 


[89] 
Buta mpufeT BeuepoM u Vitia will come in the evening and 


as for Misha’s arrival - that will also happen this evening}. 


Mutua Toxe mpuyeT Beuepom| fas for Misha - he also will come this evening 
Mua mpuyer Toxe BeuepoM 


Mutua mpuyetT Beuepom Toxe] |as for Misha’s arrival this evening - that will also happen 


Todxe operates on the individual (Mviwa) and any intervening constituents; what- 
ever remains to the right of rdxe is the property on which the comparison 
hangs - for instance, in u Muwa npuget toxe ceuepom, it is Misha’s arrival speci- 
fically in the evening that makes the situation similar to that with Vitia. When 
voxe is final, at issue is the similarity of whole facts — Vitia’s evening arrival and 
Misha’s evening arrival. 

While r6xe operates on entities in a list, rdxoxe operates on situations. Tdxoxe 
presumes (or imputes) a background in which a property holds of an individual. 
Tdxxe evokes and then disputes the expectation that no other related property 
holds. What stays constant and what contrasts depends on context. Four cases 
can be distinguished. 

Most transparently, an additional related property is said to hold of one indi- 
vidual: 


[90] Bnagqumup mucan Tam meli3axKU, UW OH TakKe Clear UIIKOCTpaluu K ABYM WIM 
TpeM KHUTaM. 
Vladimir drew landscapes, and he also did illustrations to two or three books. 


In [90], two kinds of endeavors are compared and contrasted. In this use, rdxoxe 
follows the argument and precedes the predicate stating the new property. 

In a second construction, rdxoxe comes between a preceding verb and a follow- 
ing argument. The effect is to assert that the background situation is not limited 
to individuals named in the prior context, but includes another individual; it is 
the fact of the existence of another individual, of a certain type, that is the new, 
surprising situation. In [91], the dinner company includes, surprisingly, a captive 
officer. In [92], the possessions of the uncle include, surprisingly, cobbler’s tools. 


[91] 3a o6eHeHHBIM cTOJIOM Cie Takxe IeCHHbIM aBCTpulickKHu ocbullep 3asbiyMaH, 
KOTOPbIM ObIJI IpeKpacHbIM CKpva4yoMm. OH AaBasl ypoKM My3bIKM JJeBouKaM 
Bo6puHckuM. 

At the dinner table there also sat a captured Austrian officer Salzmann, who was 
a superb violinist. He gave music lessons to the Bobrinsky girls. 
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[92] aaa mpuse3 c cool Bel, CKOJIBKO MOP 3aXBaTHTb, Ofex Ay MU OOyBb, MpuBe3 
TakxKe ALIMK C CalloxKHbIMM MHCTpyMeHTaMu. OH coOupasica TepeMeHUTb 
FOopuAMuecKky!O Kapbepy Ha camoxHoe pemecsio. 

My uncle brought as many things with him as he could, such as clothing and 
footwear. He also brought a box with cobbler’s tools. He intended to trade his 
legal career for the cobbler’s trade. 


The newly introduced individuals become the topic of the subsequent dis- 
course (Salzmann and his music lessons; the uncle’s aspirations to being a 
cobbler). 

Third, rdéxxe, presuming a situation in which a property ¢ holds of an indi- 
vidual x, says that an analogous property ¢’ holds of an analogous individual 
x’. What is of interest is that the second situation holds at all. In [93], Kostia’s 
confessions are compared to the author’s. 


[93] TlocremteHHo MbI pa30TKpoBeHHuyamnch. A paccka3an Kocte 0 cBoeM c1aBHOM 
KH*#2KeCKOM pote. Paccka3as1, 4TO Cc AeTCTBa MeuTato ObITb MMcaTesIem <...> U 
Kocta rakxe pa30TKpoBeHHMyasica, paccka3as1, uTO pos, Matiapopbix cTapHHHblit 
KyMeveckuit 43 ropoga ToOosbcka. 

Gradually we opened up. I told Kostia about my glorious princely clan. Told him, 
that from childhood I have dreamed of being a writer <. . .> And Kostia also 
opened up, saying the Masharovs were an old merchant clan from Tobolsk. 


Here rdxxe is used after the subject. 

With respect to such examples, when analogous properties hold of two in- 
dividuals, it is often said that réx%«e and rdxxe are interchangeable, with only 
the stylistic difference that rdxxe is formal, bookish, while ro2xe is said to be 
colloquial. 


[94] TOxe 


Cectpa oTMuHULa, U con |xoporio yuntcs. 


TakKxe 


Sister’s an outstanding student, and brother also does well. 


Still, there is a difference. Toox«e imputes a set of students who perform well and 
asserts that the set is not limited to the one previously known individual (sister). 
Tdxxe in this context compares the existence of situations, emphasizing that it 
is noteworthy that the second exists at all: not only is one fact true (about sister), 
but as if that were not enough, a similar fact can be reported (about brother). 
They are close, but not identical in value. 

A fourth, idiomatic use of rdkxe is the phrase a rdxxe added to an argument 
in a phrase in which one or more entities are already listed ([95}): 
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[95] Baagumup, JImHa, a taxxe Anpka boOpuuckasa yexasu B Mocksy. 
Vladimir, Lina, and also Alka Bobrinsky left for Moscow. 


In summary, Trdoxe starts with the observation that an individual has a certain 
property, and counters the possible presumption that no other individuals have 
that property: the property is held constant, and entities are contrasted. (By ex- 
tension, properties can be treated as elements in a list of possible properties, 
and contrasted in the same way.)”* Tdxxe, in contrast, compares and contrasts 
situations. With rd«xe, the fact that the initial situation holds at all might seem 
to preclude any further related situation, but in fact - insists rdxoxe - another 
related situation holds as well. Often the new situation is a new property of the 
same individual ([90]), but there are other possibilities. Tdxxxe can establish the 
existence of a new entity, defined in essential terms ([91]), or establish the ex- 
istence of an unexpected parallel event ([93]). When, unusually, the constituent 
directly affected by rdxxe is an argument phrase, rdxxe does not merely con- 
trast two known individuals, which is the purview of roéxxe, but compares two 
situations which hold of two different individuals ([94}). 


7.6.4 2XKe 

The particle xe, frequently used in colloquial Russian, presumes (or imputes) 
a background situation of a certain polarity; the particle then asserts that the 
actual polarity is the opposite of the presumed polarity.”4 For example, in [96] 
the addressee presumes a certain property (availability to serve as guide); the 
response with xe counters that expectation. 


[96] - Bpt MHe nokaxete bombo TeaTp? 
- A xe TepBbIit WeHb B Mocxse! 
— Will you show me the Bolshoi? 
— [But] I’m [only] in Moscow for the first day. 


Ke is used frequently to insist that the identity of some entity is truly this 
one (indeed x), either as opposed to the contrary expectation that this specific 
individual would not be involved (rather than not x) or as opposed to other 
possible entities (rather than x’ or x”). In [97], the speaker confirms that these 
UV rays are indeed the culprit, lest one think otherwise: 


23 This analysis extends to two unusual examples cited in Paducheva 1991. In Pushkin’s B Monowy 
coe3gu «a Toxe “To Poland went I as well’, whole events - journeys - are listed and compared. In 
Gorky’s Mama ouenb naauet ..., OosbHaA noTOMY “TO U 3s1aA TOxKe ‘Mama cries a lot, she’s sick is 
why, and foul-tempered as well’, properties become elements in a list. 

24 Vasilyeva (n.d.:54) ([96]) says xe means “insistent emphasis on the indisputability of a fact.” Rath- 
mayr (1985:254) suggests that xe signals “an appeal to that which is already known in supple- 
mentary motivations (explanations, commentaries, justifications) of verbal or non-verbal acts.” 
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[97] Jlyau UVB Ham u3zecTHbl. WMeHHo Omarofjapsa UM Ha KOxe NMOABIAeTCA 3arap, OHM 
2Ke ABJIAIOTCA TIPHUMHOM O*KOFOB. 


Ultraviolet-B rays are familiar. It is because of them that the skin tans, it is they 
that are the cause of burns. 


It is this sense that is the basis for the usage of 2«e in various idiomatic phrases: 
6 népeoili xe géHb ‘on the very first day’, raxde 2xe ‘exactly such a’, r¥r xe ‘right 
there’, xoegd 2xe ‘and when indeed’, novemy xe ‘why indeed’. 
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inflectional morphology, 92 
mixed declension, 127 
possessive, 205-7 
predicative, 281-82. See also predicative 
adjectives 
short form. See short form adjectives; 
predicative adjectives 
soft vs. hard stems, 124 
superlatives, 130 
universal, 266-69 
adverbial clauses, 361 
tense in, 387-88 
affricates, 52, 53, 64-65 
agentive argument. See modal argument 
agreement, 130 
with collective nouns, 352 
with formal vy, 353 


with multiple subjects, 353-59 
with quantifier phrases, 357-59 
akan’e, 45 
alphabet. See Cyrillic alphabet 


alternation. See vowel grades; consonant grades; 


morpholexical alternations 
alveo-palatal consonants, 54-55 
soft fricatives, 65-67 
anaspectual verbs, 408 
animacy, 165-71 
animate accusative, morphological status 
of, 170-71 
expressed with numerals, 187-88, 191-93, 
196 
expressed with quantifiers, 197 
in adjectives, 166-67 
in nouns, 131, 165-66 
in pronouns, 167 
variation in, 167-70 
apodosis, 376. See also conditional 
construction 
relation to protasis, 378-80 
apposition, declension and, 151-53 
argument clauses 
tense-aspect in, 388-92 
word order in, 457 
arguments, 159-269. See also nouns; pronouns 
adverbial, 274-75 
agentive. See modal argument 
argument phrases, 159, 270-71 
aspectual. See aspectual argument 
essential reference of, 159-60 
individuating reference of, 160 
of event nouns, 217-20 
quantifier. See quantifiers 
reference of, 159-61 
representative. See representative 
argument 
articulation 
manner of, in consonants, 53 
paired (mutable), 57 
place of, in consonants, 53 
place of, in vowels, 30 
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aspect, 371, 398-429. See also imperfective 
aspect; perfective aspect 
anaspectual verbs, 408 
and contextual occasion, 399-400 
aspect pairs, 399, 406-11 
in description, 400, 416 
in discourse, 400-1, 415-16, 420-21 
in durative contexts, 420-21 
in essentialist contexts, 417-19 
in exemplary potential contexts, 424-25 
in future contexts, 423-24 
in imperatives, 374-75 
in infinitive contexts, 426-28 
in iterative contexts, 421-23 
in narrative, 400, 415-16, 420-21 
in negated past contexts, 418-19 
in progressive contexts, 419-20 
in retrospective (“perfect”) contexts, 416-17 
in subordinate clauses, 385-92 
in verbs of motion, 412-15 
lexical, 411-12 
modality and, 400 
morphology, 93-94, 115-16, 401-9 
morphology - verbs of motion, 413-14 
of borrowings, 408-9 
reversal of results, 415, 418 
tense and, 401 
tests to determine, 401 
with phasal verbs, 401, 426 
with temporal expressions, 429-43 
with verbs of motion, 401 
aspectual argument, 272-73 
direct object as, 278 
aspectuality, of predicate, 271-74 
assimilation 
of palatalization, 61-63, 75-76, 79 
of voicing, 70, 76 
augmentatives, and gender, 146-47 
authority, and modality, 372-73 


basis and focus, 449-50 
BE-verb constructions, 282-83. See also copular 
contructions 
bi-aspectual verbs. See anaspectual verbs 
Bryzgunova’s system of intonation contours. 
See intonation contours 
by 
in irrealis mood, 95, 373, 381-82 
origin of, 397 
bylo, modal use, 397-98 
byt’ 
existential vs. individuating with subject 
genitive of negation, 302-5 
in copular and predicative constructions, 
282-83 
byvalo, 398 


case, 92. See also nominative; accusative; 
genitive; dative; locative; instrumental 
secondary case forms, 327-33, 342-44 
with predicatives. See predicatives 
with prepositions, 179-82 
case government, 271 
chei 
as a relative pronoun, 211 
declension of, 120 
cherez, temporal use of, 440 
chto 
as a relative pronoun, 210 
as an indefinite pronoun, 257-58 
declension of, 117 
tense, aspect with in subordinate clauses, 
388-92 
use in subordinate clauses, 360-61 
chtoby 
irrealis mood, 373, 380-81 
use with negated predicates, 460-61 
vs. infinitive, 366-67, 369 
with infinitives in final constructions, 369-70 
comparatives, 127-30, 214-15 
standard of comparison, 215 
synthetic vs. analytic, 214 
conative verbs, 412 
conditional construction, 373, 376-80 
defective, 379-80 
epistemological conditions, 376-77 
hybrid, 378-79 
hypothetical conditions, 377 
iterative conditions, 377 
potential conditions, 378 
conjugation of verbs, 93-116 
conjugation classes, 98-115 
conjugation suffixes, 93 
E-conjugation, 99-100, 103-12 
I-conjugation, 99, 101-3 
irregular conjugation, 113-15 
conjunctions, as lexical information operators, 
465-67 
consonant alternation. See consonant grades 
consonant grades, 82-84 
in E-stem verbs, 105-6, 110-11 
in I-stem verbs, 101 
consonant letters. See Cyrillic alphabet 
consonants, 28, 52-74 
classification of, 52-56 
effect on vowel duration, 41-42 
effect on vowels, 32-39 
geminate, 67-68, 76, 78-79 
hard and soft, 28-29 
manner of articulation, 53 
paired (mutable), 18, 57 
palatalization assimilation in, 61-63, 75-76, 
79 


palatalization of, 17-18, 28-29. See also 
palatalization 
place of articulation, 53 
spelling of, 12, 18-23 
voiced vs. voiceless, 52, 68-74 
Constantine (St. Cyril) and Methodius, 
14-15 
constructions, in linguistic inquiry, 8-9 
contextual occasion. See contextual time-world 
contextual time-world, 274, 371, 384 
aspect and, 399-400 
co-predicate, 283-86 
aspectual, relation to host predicate, 
285-86 
modal, relation to host predicate, 284 
copular constructions 
aspectual-modal, 286 
residual est’, sut’ in, 292-93 
with BE (byt’), 286-89 
corpora, in Russian-language research, 
6-8 
Cyrillic alphabet, 10-27 
«e(é)», 20-21 
etymology of letters, 16-17 
history of, 11-16 
modern letters of, 12 
operational graphemes «b», «b», 22-23 
spelling and pronunciation rules, 17-23 
transliteration of, 11-13, 24-27 


da 
and polarity questions, 463-65 
as conjunction and lexical information 
operator, 466 
dative case 
prepositions governing, 180 
vs. instrumental in predicatives, 295 
with infinitives, 8-9, 266, 363-64 
with sam, odin, 295-96 
dative-with-infinitive construction. See free 
infinitive construction 
davai(te), 375-76 
davno, 441-42 
declension 
indeclinable (foreign) nouns, 148-50 
mixed adjectival/nominal, 127 
of acronyms, 150-51 
of adjectives, 123-30 
of appositives, 151-53 
of compound nouns, 151 
of names, 153-58 
of nouns, 130-58 
of numerals (quantifiers), 121-23 
of pronouns, 116-21 
declension classes, 130-32, 161. See also gender, 
morphological 
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declension 1a (masculine, @ ending), 132-39 
declension 1B (neuter), 139-41 
declension 11 (feminine in -a), 141-43 
declension 11 (feminine in -C’, neuter in -mia), 
143-45 
dental consonants, 53 
palatalization contexts, 58-59 
determinate verbs of motion, 412 
in iterative contexts, 413 
devoicing, word-final, 70-71 
dictionaries of Russian, 3-6 
diminutives, 131, 140 
and gender, 145-47 
directionality, in language, 10 
discourse, modes of, 400-1 
do, temporal use of, 437, 443 
dolgo, 441-42 
dolzhen 
as host for infinitive construction, 366 
personal modal, 383 
domain of a predicate, 272-73 
duration of vowels, consonants, and 
phonological variation, 77-81 


ekan’e, 44 
ellipsis, 223-27 

in speech, 224-25 

in text, 225-27 

of object arguments, 226-27 

of subject arguments, 223-26 
embedded clauses. See subordinate clauses 
esli, in conditional constructions, 376-77 
essential reference, 159-60 

reflexive pronouns and, 241-42 
est’ 

in copular constructions, 292-93 

in existential possessive constructions, 313-16 
ethnonyms, declension, 136-38 
eto 

headless, 238-39 

in copular constructions, 293 
étot 

declension of, 118 

use of, 233-37 
event nouns, 206 

arguments of, 217-20 

morphology of, 216 

semantics of, 217 
existential predicates, 275. See also quantifying 

predicates 
and genitive subject of negation, 302-7, 
310-11, 313 

possessive, with est’, 313-16 

possessive, with imet’, 311-12 

vs. individuating predicates, 302-5 

word order in, 452-53, 455 
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existential quantification, 159-60 

explicit style, vs. neutral style in writing, 20-21 

external speaker, and tense in argument 
clauses, 388, 390-92 


familiar address 
use of names, 229-33 
use of ty, 227-29 
fleeting vowels, 88-91 
foreign borrowings 
declension and gender of, 148-50 
formal address 
use of names, 230-33 
use of vy, 227-29 
formants, of vowels, 30-32 
free infinitive construction, 8-9, 363-66 
with negative existential pronouns, 266, 
364-65, 460 
fricatives, 52-53 
soft palatal, 65-67 
fundamental frequency, 30 
and intonation, 444-45. See also intonation 
contours 


geminate consonants, simplification of in 
pronunciation, 67-68, 76, 78-79 
gender, 130-31, 161-65 
agreement patterns with, 163-65 
common gender, 131, 165 
morphological (declension classes), 130-31, 
161 
of acronyms, 150-51 
of augmentatives, diminutives, 145-47 
of compound nouns, 151 
of foreign borrowings, 148-50 
referential, 131, 161-63 
syntactic, 130-31, 161 
genitive case 
chelovek vs. liudei as genitive plural with 
quantifiers, 198-99 
for expression of possession, 205 
for quantified objects, 316-27. See also genitive 
objects 
for quantified subjects, 297-312. See also 
genitive subject 
genitive plural forms, 132-45 
let as genitive plural with quantifiers, 199-200 
metric genitive, 321 
negation and, 302-11 (subjects), 321-27 
(objects), 460 
partitive genitive, 319-21, 328-30. See also 
secondary genitive 
prepositions governing, 180 
secondary genitive, 321, 327, 330 
temporal use of, 432 


verbs governing, 317-19 
vs. accusative as object, 316-27 
vs. accusative as object of negation, 321-27 
vs. nominative as subject of negation, 302-12 
vs. possessive adjectives to express possession, 
206-7 
with paucal numbers, 187-89, 200 
with quantifiers, 297-98 
genitive object, 316-27 
genitive object of negation, (factors affecting), 
321-27 
genitive subject, 297-313 
genitive subject (quantifying) 
bare genitive, 299-302 
of negation, 302-12 
of negation, contexts favoring, 311-12 
of negation, predicates favoring, 302-7, 310-11 
of negation and nominal reference, 308-11 
gerunds. See participles, adverbial 
Glagolitic alphabet, 14-15 
glide [j], 53, 55-56, 63-64 
grammars of Russian, 3-6 


hard consonants, 18, 28-29. See also 
palatalization 

hard sign, 22-23 

hard-vowel letters, 17 

hardness, types of, 84-85. See also palatalization 
morphophonemic, 84-85 
phonemic, 84 
phonetic, 84 

host predicate, 283 


i, as a lexical information operator, 465-66 
idiomaticity, in phonological variation, 75-77 
ikan’e, 44 
ili, as a lexical information operator, 466 
imet’ 

genitive of negation with, 324 

in existential possessive constructions, 

311-12 

immutable consonants, 18, 57 
imperative, 94, 373-76 

aspect and, 374-75 

authority and, 372, 374 

formation of, 94 
imperative-like constructions, 375-76 
imperfective aspect, 371, 398 

conative sense, 412 

contexts of use, 417-24, 426-28 

essential, 417 

secondary imperfectives, 115-16, 402-6 

unpaired prefixed imperfectives, 409 
impersonal predicates, 278-79 

word order and, 454-55 


indeterminate verbs of motion, 412 
in iterative contexts, 412-13 
individuated (independent) reference, 160 
reflexive pronouns and, 241-42 
individuating predicates, 275 
vs. existential predicates, 302-5 
vs. quantification in predicates, 281 
infinitive, 97-98, 360 
aspect in, 426-28 
modal quality of, 363 
morphology, 97-98 
with modal nouns, 370 
infinitive constructions, 363-70 
free infinitive (dative-with-infinitive), 8-9, 
266, 363-66 
host predicates with, 366-69 
in final constructions, 369-70 
with accusative/dative objects as implicit 
subject, 367-69 
inflection, 92-158. See also declension; 
conjugation 
of adjectives, 92, 123-30 
of nouns, 92, 130-58 
of numerals (quantifiers), 121-23 
of pronouns, 92, 116-21 
of verbs, 92-116 
instrumental case 
contexts of use, 334-38 
negation and, 460 
plural in {mi}, 144 
prepositions governing, 181 
temporal use of, 433 
vs. dative in predicatives, 294 
vs. nominative for predicatives, 284-88 
internal speech 
and aspect, 394 
and tense in argument clauses, 388-92 
internal speaker, 388, 390 
interrogative pronouns, declension of, 
116-17 
intonation, 276, 444-49 
focal syllable (focus), 445 
utterance type and, 445 
intonation contours (IC), 444-49 
IC 1, 445, 448 
IC 2, 445-46, 448 
IC 3, 446, 448, 462 
IC 4, 446-48 
IC 5, 447-48 
IC 6, 448 
IC 7, 448 
relationship among, 448 
intransitive predicates, 280 
invariant meaning (Gesamtbedeutung), in case, 
338, 340-41 
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irrealis mood, 373, 378, 380-82 
and negation, 460-61 
formation of, 95 


Jakobson 
on adverbial participles, 396-97 
on the Russian case system, 338-44 
on voicing of labio-dentals and sonorants, 
72-74 
jers, reflected as vowel alternations, 88 


k, temporal use of, 435 
kak 
as a relative pronoun, 210 
tense, aspect with in subordinate clauses, 
390-91 
kakoi, declension of, 118 
kazhdyi, 266-69 
koe, in prepositional phrases, 175-76 
-koe, pronouns in, 263 
kogda 
as relative pronouns, 210 
in conditional constructions, 377 
tense in adverbial clauses with, 387 
kotoryi, as a relative pronoun, 209 
kto 
as a relative pronoun (tot, kto construction), 
209-10 
as an indefinite pronoun, 257-58 
declension of, 116-17 


labial consonants, 53 
palatalization contexts, 59 
labio-dentals consonants, and voicing, 71-74 
laterals, 53, 56 
li, in questions, 463 
libo, as a lexical information operator, 466 
-libo, pronouns in, 263-65 
ligature 
{n} with prepositions, 175-77 
{n} with pronouns, 117 
{o} with prepositions, 175, 177-79 
thematic, {i} vs. {e} in conjugation, 99 
linking vowel. See ligature 
liquids, 53, 56 
liuboi, 267-68 
locative case 
prepositions governing, 180-81 
secondary locative, 327, 330-33 
temporal use, 430, 432 
locus, in prepositional phrases, 174-75 


Methodius. See Constantine and Methodius 
missile, in prepositional phrases, 174-75 
mnogo, 196-97 
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moch’ 
as host for infinitive construction, 366 
personal modal, 383 
modal argument, 273-74 
subject as, 277-78 
modal predicate, 382-84. See also quantifying 
predicates 
modality, 372-73 
deontic, 372-73 
in language (definition), 10, 372-73 
negation and, 383-84 
of epistemology, 372 
of predicates, 272, 274 
of responsibility, 372-73 
situational, 373 
modifiers, agreement with head nouns, 207-8 
mood, 372-84 
imperative. See imperative 
irrealis. See irrealis mood 
realis, 373, 378 
tense-aspect and, 378 
morpholexical alternations, 82-91 
morphological boundaries, and phonological 
variation, 75-76 
morphology 
of adjectives, 92, 123-30 
of nouns, 92, 130-58. See also nouns; gender; 
number; case; animacy 
of numerals (quantifiers), 121-23 
of pronouns, 92, 116-21 
of verbs, 92-116 
morphophonemic alternations. See 
morpholexical alternations 
Moscow, as center of Russian language area, 1 
mozhno 
impersonal modal, 365-66, 382-83 
negation and, 383-84 
mutable consonants, 18, 57 


na 
temporal use of, 434-35, 440 
vs. v, 182-84 

nado 
impersonal modal, 365-66, 382-83 
negation and, 383-84 

names, 229-33 
declension of, 153-58 
declension of foreign names, 154-58 
declension of native surnames, 127, 153-54 
use of given names, diminutives, 229-30, 232 
use of name and patronymic, 230-32 
use of surnames, 231-32 

narrative, 373, 400, 415-16 
aspect in, 400 
vs. description, 416 


nasal consonants, 53, 56 
ne, in prepositional phrases, 175-77 
ne-, negative pronouns in, 265-66, 364-65, 460 
negation, 459-61 
and existential pronouns, 460 
and genitive case, 302-13 (subject), 321-27 
(object), 460 
and irrealis mood, 460-61 
and predicative nouns, 460 
in questions, 464-65 
scope of, 459-60 
nekii, 119, 257 
nel’zia 
impersonal modal, 365-66, 382-83 
negation and, 383-84 
net, and polarity questions, 463-65 
ni 
and genitive objects, 322-23 
as (emphatic negative) lexical information 
operator, 466 
in prepositional phrases, 175-77 
negative pronouns in, 258-60 
-nibud’ 
contexts of use, 260-63 
vs. -libo, 265 
vs. ni- in negation, 259-60 
vs. -to, 260-63 
nichego, as negated genitive subject, 307-8 
nikogo, as negated genitive subject, 307-8 
no, as a lexical information operator, 466-67 
nominative case 
prepositions governing, 182 
vs. genitive as subject of negated predicate, 
302-12 
vs. instrumental for predicatives, 284-88, 295 
nouns, 92, 130-74. See also arguments 
agreement patterns with, 130 
animacy, 165-66 
augmentatives. See augmentatives 
compound nouns, 151 
declension classes, 130-32, 161. See also 
gender, morphological 
declension of, 92, 130-58 
declension Ia (masculine # ending), 132-39 
declension IB (neuter), 139-41 
declension II (feminine in -a), 141-43 
declension III (feminine in {-C’}, neuter 
in -mia), 143-45 
diminutives. See diminutives 
event nouns, 206, 216-20 
foreign borrowings, 148-50 
gender, 130-31, 161-65 
hard vs. soft stems, 131-33, 139, 141, 
143-44 
indeclinable (foreign) nouns, 148-50 


morphological categories of, 161-74. See also 
gender; number; case; animacy; declension 
names. See names 
neuter nouns in -mia, 144-45 
number, 171-74 
numerative (counting) forms of, 197-200 
plurals. See plural nouns 
predicative, 282, 287-88. See also predicative 
nouns 
reference of, 221-22 
stress patterns in, 132, 141-44, 147-48 
unpaired stems, 134-35 
number in nouns, 171-74 
figurative use of, 171, 174 
pluralia, singularia tantum, 171 
numbers. See numerals 
numerals 
and animacy, 188, 192-93, 197 
and case, 185-94 
collectives, 121, 123, 195-96 
complex numerals, 185, 191-94 
decimals, 195 
fractions, 194-95 
general numerals, 185-87 
inflection of, 121-23 
mille numerals (million, milliard, trillion, 
tysiacha), 189-91 
odin, 192-93 
ordinal numerals, 185 
paucal numerals (dva/dve, tri, chetyre, oba/obe), 
121-22, 187-89 
numerative (counting) forms of nouns, 
197-200 


o(b(0)), 179 
oba/obe, 123, 188 
object 
as aspectual argument, 272, 278 
concept of, 278 
ellipsis of, 226-27 
genitive vs. accusative for, 316-27 
of negated predicates, 321-27 
obstruents, 28, 53 
odin, 192-93 
declension of, 121 
predicative in non-finite clauses, 294-95 
Old Muscovite pronunciation, 81-82 
orthography, irregularities in, 19-23 
orthography, rules of, 17-23 


palatal consonants. See alveo-palatal 
consonants 
palatalization, 28-29 
before {e}, 60 
consonants paired (mutable) for, 18, 57 
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distribution of, 58-61 
effect on vowels, 32-39 
morphophonemic softness, 84-85 
of consonants, 17-18, 28-29, 56-63 
of velars (historical), 82-84 
phonemic softness, 84 
phonetic softness, 84 
spelling of, 18 
palatalization assimilation, 61-63 
and morphological boundaries, 75 
and paradigm uniformity, 76 
and vowel stress, 79 
participles, 95-97, 360-63 
active, 212-13. See also participles: active 
adverbial, 361 
as attributive modifiers, 212 
inflection of, 124-25 
past passive, 349-51 
present passive, 349 
tense-aspect in, 395-97 
types and formation of, 95-97 
participles: active, 212-13 
contrasted with relative clauses, 212-13 
used as nouns, 212 
partitive sense. See also genitive case partitive 
passive voice, 344-51 
passive participles, 349-51 
use of reflexive verbs, 349 
use of third person plural verbs, 344-45 
pered, temporal use of, 436, 443 
perfective aspect, 371, 398-401 
contexts of use, 415-17, 421, 423-28 
qualitative perfective, 413. See verbal prefixes, 
qualitative 
quantizing perfective. See verbal prefixes, 
quantizing 
personal pronouns, declension of (ia, ty, sebia, 
etc.), 116-17 
phenomenological verb, 305 
phonological variation, 74-82 
and duration of vowels, consonants, 
77-81 
and morphological boundaries, 75-76 
paradigm effects and, 76-77 
stylistic value of, 81-82 
phonology and phonetics, 28-91 
phrasal modifiers, (with quantifier phrases), 
186-87 
plural nouns 
counted nouns, 138-39 
declension IA, 132-39 
declension IB, 139-341 
declension II, 141-42 
declension III, 143-45 
ethnonyms, 136-38 
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plural nouns (cont.) 
irregular plural forms, 135-39 
nominative plurals in {-ia}, 135 
nominative plurals in -d, 136 
with paucal numerals, 200 
with quantifiers, 197-200 
young animals, 138 
po 
distributive, 200-3 
temporal use of, 436 
pod, temporal use of, 436 
poka, tense in adverbial clauses with, 
387 
poltora, 195 
poltorasta, 195 
posle, temporal use of, 436 
possession 
definition of, 206 
event nouns and, 206 
expression of, 205-7 
possessive adjectives, 205-7 
declension of (moi, tvoi, etc.), 119-20 
from nouns, 127, 206-7 
svoi, 240-54 
predicates, 270-372. See also co-predicates; 
verbs 
and argument interpretation, 275-76 
and case government (valence), 271 
and information ranking, 276 
and quantification vs. individuation, 281 
aspectuality of, 271-74 
classification of, 278-81 
existential. See existential predicate 
host, 283 
impersonal, 278-79 
individuating, 275. See also individuating 
predicates 
infinitive constructions. See infinitive 
constructions 
information structuring by, 275-76 
intransitive, 280 
modal. See modal predicate 
modality of, 272, 274 
quantifying, 279 
reflexive, 345-49 
reflexive intransitive, 280 
semi-transitive, 280 


subordinate clauses, 360. See also subordinate 


clauses 
transitive, 280-81 
typology of, 278-81 
predicative adjectives, 281-82. See also 
predicatives; short-form adjectives 
nominative vs. instrumental case with, 
284-87, 293-95 


short-form, 125-26, 365-66 
short-form vs. long-form, 124, 286, 288-92, 
296 
predicative nouns, 282, 207-8. See also 
predicatives 
nominative vs. instrumental case with, 
284-88, 295 
predicatives, 281-96. See also predicative 
adjectives; predicative nouns 
accusative case with, 284 
autonomy of, 283 
dative case with, 295-96 
eto byl construction, 294 
in non-finite constructions, 294-96 
nominative vs. instrumental case with, 
284-89, 294-96 
participles and prepositional phrases as, 
282-83 
past passive participles in, 350-51 
typology of, 283-86 
prefixes. See verbal prefixes 
prepositional case. See locative case 
prepositional phrases, missile and locus in, 
174-75 
prepositions, 174-84 
case government by, 179-82 
convert prepositions, 177 
ligature {n} with, 175-77 
ligature {o} with, 175, 177-79 
morphophonemic properties of, 175-79 
prefixal, 176-77 
primary, 175, 177 
root, 175-77 
presentational predicates, word order in, 453 
pronouns, 92, 116-21. See also personal 
pronouns; interrogative pronouns; 
possessive adjectives 
demonstrative (étot, éto, to), 118, 233-39 
existential (with -to, -nibud’, koe-, -libo), 
260-65 
expression of animacy, 167 
indefinite, 256-66 
indefinite with ne-, 265 
inflectional morphology, 92, 116-21 
negative with ne-, 265-66, 460 
negative with ni-, 258-60 
reflexive, 240-56. See also reflexive pronouns 
second person (ty vs. vy), 227-29 
third person, 117-18, 222-23 
pronunciation 
and orthography, 17-23 
phonetics and phonology, 28-91 
protasis, 376. See also conditional construction 
relation to apodosis, 378-80 
pust’ (puskai), 376 


quantification, vs. individuation in predicates, 
281 
quantifiers, 185-204, 296-98. See also numerals 
approximates, 123, 196-97 
as head vs. dependent in argument phrase, 
203 
expression of approximate quantity, 191 
inflectional morphology, 121-23 
quantified (genitive objects), 316-27 
quantifier arguments, 297-98 
special (numerative) noun forms with, 
197-200 
subject quantifying genitive, 297-312 
quantifying predicates, 275, 279 
and genitive subjects, 297-312 
requiring genitive subjects, 299-300 
questions, 461-65 
and negation, 464-65 
content, 461-62 
polarity (yes-no), 462-65 
use of the particle li in, 462-63 


raising construction, 367 
realis mood, 373, 378 
reference, 159-61 
and reflexive third-person pronouns, 241-42 
essential. See essential reference 
individuated (independent), 159-60, 275. See 
also individuated reference 
of common nouns, 221-22 
of names, 229-32 
of nouns and pronouns, 220-32 
of second-person pronouns, 227-29 
of third-person pronouns, 222-23 
of zero pronouns, 223-27 
quantifying vs. contextual, 159-61 
referential exponent, of argument phrases, 159, 
220-21 
reflexive intransitive predicates, 280 
reflexive pronouns, 240-56 
contexts of variation in use, 242-52 
svoi and sebia, 240-54 
with first-second-person antecedents, 
252-54 
reflexive verbs, 280, 345-49 
registers, stylistic, 2 
relative clauses, 208-12 
tense in, 385-88 
relative pronouns, 208-12 
chei, koi, 211 
chto, 210 
gde, kuda, kogda, kak, 210-11 
kakoi, 211 
kotoryi, 209 
kto, 209-10 
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representative argument, 276 
subject as, 277-78 
Rus’, 1-2 
Russian alphabet. See Cyrillic alphabet 
Russian language 
changes in post-Soviet era, 2-3 
corpora, 6-8 
dictionaries and grammars of, 3-6 
Moscow as center of, 1 
number of speakers, 2 
registers of, 2 
writing - origins of, 11-16 


s, temporal use of, 437-38 
sam, 254-55 
and expression of animacy, 167 
declension of, 120-21 
predicative in non-finite clauses, 295-96 
sebia, 240-42 
contexts of variation in use, 243-52 
declension of, 116-17 
with first-second person reference, 252, 
254 
seichas, 442-43 
semelfactives, 407 
morphology of, 104 
semi-transitive predicates, 280 
sentence stress, 29. See also intonation 
and word order, 455 
short-form adjectives, 124-26. See also 
predicative adjectives 
morphology, 125-26 
stress in, 126 
vs. long-form, 124, 286, 289-93, 296 
simplex verbs, 94, 402 
soft consonants, 18, 28-29. See also 
palatalization 
soft sign, 22-23 
soft-vowel letters, 17-19 
softness, types of, 84-85. See also palatalization 
morphophonemic, 84-85 
phonemic, 84 
phonetic, 84 
sonorants, 28, 52-53, 55-56 
context and palatalization of, 59 
context and voicing of, 71-74 
spelling. See orthography 
St. Cyril. See Constantine 
statistics, in linguistic inquiry, 6 
stop consonants, 52-53 
stress, 29 
and phonological variation, 78-79 
effect on vowels, 28-29 
sentence stress, 29. See also intonation 
(emphatic), and word order, 455 
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stress patterns, 93 
in E-conjugation verbs, 103, 105-12 
in L-conjugation verbs, 101-3 
in nouns, 132, 141-44, 147-48 
in short-form adjectives, 126 
in verbs, 100-1, 112-13 
thematic, antethematic, 101 
subject 
as modal (agentive) argument, 273-74 
concept of, 276-78 
ellipsis of, 223-26 
genitive subject, 297-312. See also genitive 
subject 
of predicative constructions, 282, 291-92, 
296 
subjunctive mood. See irrealis mood 
subordinate clauses, 360 
adjectival clauses. See relative clauses 
adverbial clauses and adverbial participles, 
361 
argument clauses. See argument clauses 
finite clauses, 360-61 
tense and aspect in, 385-92 
superlatives, 129-30 
sut’, in copular constructions, 292-93 
svoi, 240-42 
contexts of variation in use, 242-52 
declension of, 119 
with first-second-person reference, 252-54 
syncretism, in cases, 339, 341-42 


takoi, declension of, 118 
takzhe, as a lexical information operator, 467, 
469-71 
telic verbs, 406 
temporal expressions, 429-43 
and expression of iteration (frequency), 441 
dates, 432 
subordinate clauses as, 443 
telling time, 431-32 
tense, 384-98 
definition, 384 
future, 385 
historical present, 392-95 
in adjectival clauses, 385-88 
in adverbial clauses, 387-88 
in argument clauses, 388-93 
in embedded indirect questions, 389 
in participles, 95-97, 395-97 
in subordinate clauses, 385-92 
morphology, 94-95 
past, 385 
present, 385 
resultative, 395 
teper’, 442 


theme and rheme. See basis and focus 
to, headless, 238-39 
-to 
contrasted with -nibud’, 260-63 
vs. koe-, 263 
to, chto construction, 210, 238 
topic and comment. See basis and focus 
tot, demonstrative pronoun, 118, 233, 236-38 
tot, kto and te, kto constructions, 209-10 
tozhe, as a lexical information operator, 
469-71 
transitive predicates, 280-81 
transliteration, of Russian alphabet, 11-12, 
24-27 
trill consonants, 53, 56 
tysiacha, 123, 189-91 


choice of vs. na, 182-84 
temporal use of, 431-34 
valence, 271. See also case government 
velar consonants, 53, 55 
palatalization of, 59-60, 75 
Vendler’s classification of verbs, 411-12 
verbal prefixes, 402-7 
qualitative, 402-6, 413, 414 
quantitative or quantizing, 406-7, 413-14 
with verbs of motion, 413-14 
verbal stems, 93 
obstruent stems, 110-12 
past-infinitive stem, 93, 98-99 
present stem, 93, 98-99 
verbs, 92-116. See also predicates 
aspect. See aspect 
asuffixal, 99, 103 
conjugation classes, 98-115 
conjugation suffixes, 93 
E-conjugation, 99-100, 103-12 
I-conjugation, 99, 101-3 
imperative form. See imperative 
imperfectivizing suffixes, 115-16 
infinitive form. See infinitive; infinitive 
constructions 
inflectional morphology, 92-116 
irregular conjugation, 113-15 
mood. See mood 
reflexive, 280, 345-49 
stems. See verbal stems 
stress patterns, 100-13 
tense. See tense 
thematic ligature. See ligature, thematic 
verbal categories, 93-98 
verbs of motion, 412-15. See also determinate 
verbs of motion; indeterminate verbs of 
motion 


ves’, 266-67, 268 
and expression of animacy, 167-68 
declension of, 120-21 
voice, 344-51. See also passive voice 
voiced consonants. See voicing 
voiceless consonants. See voicing 
voicing 
distribution of in speech, 69-70 
of consonants, 52, 68-74 
of labio-dental approximates, 71-74 
of obstruents, 68-69 
of sonorants, 69, 71-74 
of vowels, 69 
word-final devoicing, 70-71 
voicing assimilation, 70, 76 
vowel alternations. See vowel grades 
vowel grades, 85-91 
morphophonemic {o} (6 ~ é ~ 1), 86-87 
null- vs. full-grade vocalism (fleeting vowels), 
88-91 
qualitative ablaut, in secondary 
imperfectives, 86 
qualitative ablaut, of *e and *o, 85-86 
reductive ablaut, 86 
vowel letters. See Cyrillic alphabet 
vowel reduction, 42-44, 52 
after [S, z, c], 46-48 
after post-tonic soft consonants in 
grammatical morphemes, 48-51 
of {a, e, 0} after [8, Z], 45-46 
of {a, e, o} after soft consonants, 44 
of {a, o} after hard consonants, 45 
of {i, u}, 44 
vowel series, 43 
vowel sounds, spelling of, 17-22 
vowels, 28-52. See also vowel reduction 
acoustic classification of, 30-32 
articulatory classification of, 30 
duration of, 41-42 
effect of consonants (palatalization) on, 
32-39 
fleeting, 88-91 
formants of, 30-32 
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jers, 88 
phonemic status of [i], 40-41 
place of articulation, 30 
stressed, 28-41 
systems of transcription, 39-40 
unstressed, 29, 42-52. See also vowel 
reduction 
unstressed, adjacent, 51-52 
unstressed, in foreign words, 52 
vozmozhno 
impersonal modal, 365-66, 383 
negation and, 383-84 
vsiakii, 266-69 


word order, 276, 449-58 


elided subject, 454 
emphatic stress and, 455 
epic, 454 
for existential predicates, 452-53 
freedom of, 449 
hierarchical, 451, 455, 458 
impersonal verbs and unspecified agents, 
454-55 
in argument phrases, 457 
in questions, 461 
in speech vs. written language, 457-58 
neutral, 450-51 
object-subject-verb, 452, 455 
object-verb-subject, 451, 455 
relational, 452, 455, 458 
situational, 454-55 
subject-object-verb, 452, 455, 458 
subject-verb-(object), 450-51, 455 
subjectless sentences, 454-55 
verb final, 452, 455, 458 
verb initial, 452-55 
verb-object-subject, 454-55 
verb-subject-(object), 452-55 
word stress. See stress patterns; stress 
written Russian, origins of, 11-16 


za, temporal use of, 438-39 
zhe, as a lexical information operator, 471-72 
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